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The Committee of Public Instruction haring experienced 
the difficulty of procuring a Po^eal Class-book for the more I 
advanced students of the Hindu College and other similar 
institutions under their , superintendence, I was requested to 
prepare a new work 'especially adapted to the purpose. The 
scheme of the present publication was accordingly kid before 
them and it was honored by their approval. Mr. aiacauky, who : 
was then President of the Committee, favored me with several ! 
hints of which, with a few exceptions, I readily availed myself, 5 
and since his return to England, I have been in occasional com- ' 
munication on the subject of the w'ork %yith his successor, Sir 
Edward Ryan, at .whose desire I have added to the original plan I 
the Biographical and Critical Notices which precede the Selections. i 
1 sincerely wish that his excellent suggestion had been turned ? 
to a happier account. But the task required more literary lei- I 
sure, research, and meditation than occasional sickness, and daily f 
duties which could not be interrupted, permitted me to bestow • I 
upon it. It was not until the Poetical Selections bad nearly passed 
through the press that Tjcommenced upon the prefatory notices, 
and there was then so much impatience manifested in different 
quarters to obtain the wotk that I fear I have made more haste 
than is quite compatible with a due regard for my own credit. 

In this “ City of Palaces,” works of reference are not easily ob- 
tained, and sometimes to avoid delay I have been compelled !^ 
p&ss over a point on which a little research might have thrffimk 
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newlffl^i^r the T>Te||waiting. i \mvv some- 

<iqBP|ii|^^ 'Jh 1m’ haufl^ \sltltiHit a sxif- 

fi^fciith' deliberal-e rew.il aiul cvfrv Hfcriry i»!U) i.-^ ;n\an? how 
*'^&«N»t^h‘nRty alteration wifliont a earofnl eonj-idcrr'Chin uf the 
context may mar hotli the and ,!rraminar. JIuf nitli ni! 

their imperfoeiitnis, of \vlii<*h no one {<au he more |iainfully h-fm-i- 
hie than I am, I cannot hel]) tlunldiig ilatt '■urli a conneeted 
series of miniature memoirs of ali jmet^' frnio the dawn 

of onr literature to the present perifn! ni!! mnl -ri.-tliy < nhanee 
the value of the work, and he hig’e.iy ijueresitu'j; to the yuunp; 
Hindu student, who would f.nd it impossihle to meet elsewhere 
with a similar chain of poi‘t5,e:d biography in a ^iIlule ■vtdumc. 
The chain is indeed slight, l^ut it is un!)roke5i. Xothin^ of 
the kind has hitherto been attempted. C'luilmers's colleetion 
of the British Poets in twenty-one royal octavo vtdumes, and 
Anderson's in thirteen, are of cour.st; too bulky and expenslwi 
to be of the least general me in any gcholastic estahlishinenti and 
even these works do not bring down their specimens or biographies 
later than Beattie. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets begin with 
Cowley and end with Lord Lyttleton, Of poetical compilations in 
one volume those which most nearly rescmhlc the present puhllca- 
tion are Southey’s Select works of the British Poets, and Aiktn’s 
collection under a similar title. Southey’s serie.s extends from 
tihaucer to LovelaSe, and Aikin's from Ben Jonsou t«) Beattie. 
Thomas Campbell’s compilation entitled Specimens of the British 
Poets comes nearest to this volume in the d«rign, but his 

work is divided into seven volumes, and thobgh It coBtalii8'''ttEMtoe 
. very just and beautiful criticisms he has feen sdagularly capricious 
in the distribution of his favors, honoring some poets with a com- 
paratively elaborate, memoir and''’critii|ue and dismissing others 
with a laooaie tombstoh'MhWaento of their hhrth and death. Dean 


*,Te' saTc’tiSS'# f'";ba*V .privilege to borrow from bimeolf, ««di 

Jn ^ few insteBoas, Wve’ repeal^ 8!ii»4:<<iil^rretnarlts which I liaii j<«iiJi«beil in tl» 
lAmrti Leaves. ' 'v- ■ , 
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Bwift, for example, has xiq other notice than that he liiTed and died, 
CamphelFs Specimen.? commence with Chaucer and conclude with, 
one poet later tlmn Beattie, namely Christopher Anstey, the author 
of The Bath Guide, viho died in 1805. Dr. Kno.x'.s well-known worlt, 
the “ T^.P(ian% Ext ra rts'T Qoniulm avast quantity of verse, but it is 
chaotic and frajjmc'utal; and the worthy compiler was much too 
iiidulgcmt to bad writ.c-rs. Hazlitt has left u.s a collection of speci- 
mens from Chaucer to Burn.?, but he has affixed no memoirs, and 
has given us oat the average scarcely half a dozen lines of 
criticism to each poet. . Though his selections are generally made 
with taste and judgment he has admitted one indecent poem that 
has probably e.xeludcd the book from schools. The present work 
is the first attempt to comprise ipi one volume an uninterrupted 
series of specimens /ro?« Chaucer to the litest living poets. 

Campbell has eij^d a few fragments of dramatic scenes, but 
Southey, Aikin and HazHtt'have rigidly excluded the drama from 
their collections. ■ It ainpearcd to me that so important a part of the 
poetical literature . of England ought not to be overlooked, and 
that to mince Shakespeare’s mighty productions into small ‘ beau- 
ties’ was not the way to do him justice or to satisfy the reader. 
Some entire plays therefore have been cited from that prince of 
poets, and from other great dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First. Neither before nor since that period have 
the English had reason to boast of extraordinary excellence in 
the serious drama. Addison’s Cato has been selected as an 
example of the Frenchified-English sdhool of dramatic declama- 
tion. Otway and Rowe, though they are by no means in the 
highest rank of genius, were entitled to a place in a collection of. 
this nature. Amongst the dramatic works of later or living 
writers no remarkable performances seem to stand out conspicu- 
ously for decided preference over all others ; the choice was 
therefore too jJelicate and perplexing to enable me to fix on any 
one or two plays for citation, and I could not have afforded room 
for more. But the omission is of little consequence, as this is by 
no means a dramatic age, though we have abundance of reaely 
play-wrights, many of whom understand the machinery of the 
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Swift, for example, bas nj) other notice than that he lifed and died. 
CamphelFs, Specimens commence with Chaucer and conclude with, 
one poet later tlian Beattie, namely Christopher Anstey, the author 
of The Bath Gukh^who died in 1805. Dr. Knox's well-known worlt, 
the “ /v r/rae/, 9, "contains a vast quantity of verse, but it is 

chaotic and fragmeutal ; and the worthy compiler was much too 
indulgent to had writ.ers. Hazlitt has left us a collection of speci- 
uK'us from Chaucer to Burn.s, hut he has affixed no memoir.s, and 
has given us on tlic average scarcely half a dozen lines of 
eritici.sm to each poet. , Though his selectious are generally made 
with taste and judgment he has admitted one indecent poem that 
has px’obably exeduded the book from schools. The present work 
i.s the first attempt to comprise i/i one volume an uninterrupted 
series of specimens from Chaucer to the iStest living poets. 

Campbell has ci|pd a few fir^ments of dramatic scenes, but 
Southey, AiMn and Haziitt’have rigidly excluded the drama from 
their collections. • It appeared to me that so important a part of the 
poetical literature . of England ought not to be overlooked, and 
that to mince Shakespeare’.s mighty productions into small ‘ beau- 
ties’ was not the way to do him justice or to satisfy the reader. 
Some entire plays therefore have been cited from that prince of 
poets, and from other great dramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James the First. Neither befoi'e nor since that period have 
the English had reason to boast of extraordinary excellence in 
the serious drama. Addison’s Cato has been selected as an 
example of the Fi’cnchified-English sehool of dramatic declama- 
tion. Otway and Eowe, though they are by no means in the 
highest rank of genius, were entitled to a place in a collection of - 
this nature. Amongst the dramatic works of later or living 
writers no remarkable performances seem to stand out conspicu- 
ously for decided preference over all others; the choice was 
therefore too jJelicate and perplexing to enable me to fix on any 
one or two plays for citation, and I could not have afforded room 
for more. But the omission is of little coxisequence, as this is by 
no means a dramatic age, though we have abundance of reaxjly 
piay-xvrights, rnany of whom understand the machinery of the 
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Stage. Tliei-e are others who know how to write very {'leiraiif 
poems in the form of plays, but where simll we look {ttr any large 
and decided development of the dramatic; fa(‘ulty““that pei-uliar 
power which enables a writer to lav aside his own identity and 
enter the hearts of other men. The poets of the putsent d.ay are 
eloquent and impassioned egotists and nobly p.otirtraV their own 
characters ; but they cannot raise the curtain of any otlii'r indi- 
vidual mind. .They have no dramatic invention. There i> j(ot one 
essentially new character in all the drainatie poetry of the ninc*- 
teenth century. A great dramatist soon makes ns eonstamis that> 
the personages to whom he introduces us are gcmuiue specimens 
of human nature, not a mere re]>etition of old stage portraits, but 
transcripts from real life. These never relax their hold upon our 
memories, and they became at last a portion of our minds. But 
the dramas of the day leave a vague and ind|;tenuinnte impri’.ssion 
that fades like breath from the polished mirror, f'iuee the time of 
Shakespeare two centuries and a half, loaded heavily with iitenuT 
productions, have passed away, and yet Lear and Hamlet and 
Macbeth and Othello are as fresli ns twer I In a third of that 
period — ^where will be the plays of the present age ? 

With the exception of Dr.Knox’s “ /utrnrtV* vari- 

ous poetical compilations to which I have already alluded, have been 
prepared on the chronological system which is certainly preferabie 
to every other. Poetry is of too subtle a nature to admit of a mi- 
nute and rigid classification. The blending together the poetry 
of different ages for the sake of arranging the pieces according to 
their subjects or the predominant faculty or feeling displayed in 
the execution, produces nothing but confusion; while, the chro- 
'nological order, us at once a clear and general vieiv of the 
various wealth 4f ®^1^^t«re, and enables Is to trace the history 
, of its birth and " 

g That all reader^jl^iie;,’^^ satisfied with the propriety of 

i.every„cilalion. .to.he expected. A compiler - 

must nofiattempt W who tried to please every 

body,' and ■plea^^nhJ'Pue^/iii^ reader takes up a work of this 
kind who does not at ckce that he could improve it bj 
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sotue rejection or insertion. He who collects specfmcns of art, 
of which tlie value must always remain acjuestion of taste, would 
he very unreasonable, to expect unciualified approbation from any 
man who considers himself capable of forming an independent 
opinion. The compiler himself is not alway.s satisfied with 
hi.s own selections. He doc^s not invariably take what may 
seem to him the het^t of an author’s works, boeause it may 
sometimes happen that want of space compels him to act on 
a more mechanical principle tlian the consideration of intrinsi<; 
merit. It may be deemed advisable to give a specimen of a 
poet whose rank does not entitle him to occupy many pages, 
but whose longest work may be decidedly his best and yet 
afford no separate passages that could be advantageously ex- 
tracted. Or it may be necessary <fo insert a production of little 
real merit but of great adventitious interest, as for example the 
Cato of "Addison, which though of small value in itself affords a 
very fair specimen of the dramatic poetry of the time, and 
is therefore, prominently connected with the history of our 
literature. It is necessary, that he who wishes to form an 
impartial and correct opinion of a work of selection.s should take 
many things into consideration before he venture.s to condemn it. 

I ought, perhaps, to apologize for the somewhat peremp- 
tory tone of the critical remarks in the prefatory Notices ; 
but it is very difficult for any one, however unpi’etending, to 
seat himself in the critic’s chair without assuming for the time a 
manner somewhat foreign to his nature. Doubt and indecision 
seem wiconsisteut with the dignity of his office, and in compli- 
ance with the almost unix'ersal custom he speaks as one possessed • 
of supreme authority^on ail questions of taste. But it is not the 
public critic only who plays these * fantastic tricks.’ In questions 
so difficult to decide, because so subtle and undefined, as many of 
those which relate to works of imagination, every man is an 
authority to himself, and his self-esteem is pretty sure to take the 
alarm at any difference of opinion. In private society a dispute 
respecting the merits of a poet has sometimes caused such mortaf 
collision, such a ” clash of arguments and jar of words,” that 



has not only to • 
^^<^tio#t‘oMe]rqQfs^‘of execution but 
p!iiIosl^]^^^ho'‘'aeem the 
than a.,.,hi65t'e ,'v^s'le o£ time. ’ 
f ihMc prlbf "colour to the blind 
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which poetry is addressed, anti which has only been bestow-ed upon 
the favorites of nature. To cold and vulgar minds how large a 
portion of this beautiful world is a dreary blank ! They recognize 
nothing but an uninteresting monotony in the daily aspect of the 
earth or sky. It is the spirit of poetry which keeps the \vorkl fresh 
and young. To a poetical eye every morning’s sun seems to look 
rejoicingly on a new creation. Poetry widens the sphere of our 
purest and most permanent enjoyments. It makes the familiar 
new, the past present, the distant near. It is the philo.sopher’s 
stone discovei-ed; it transmutes every thing into gold. “ It ac- 
commodates," says Lord Bacon, “ the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind." Not that it throws on objects a false ap- 
pearance, but that it puts them in the happiest point of view, just 
as we place a picture or a statue at its proper distance or eleva- 
tion, that all petty details and slight roughnesses and imperfec- 
tions may be lost in the general effect, which is thereby rendered 
more complete and true. It strikes off all petty excrescences ; it 
disdains all local prejudices, temporary topics and mere conven- 
tionalisms, and goes at once to the heart of those universal ques- 
tions which interest mankind as human beings. 

It has been objected to poetry that it has not always been 
employed on the side of truth and virtue. But an art is not 
answerable for its artists, nor a science for its professors. There 
are men who from some strange obliquity of mind are apt to apply 
the noblest instruments to the worst of purposes. It is gross 
injustice to denounce poetry as profane and false because a few 
of the base and insincere have used its external form for their 
own wretched ends. He who can pierce beneath the surface 
is aware that impurity and meanness are inconsistent with the 
nature of poetry in its highest sense. A forced connection has 
sometimes been effected ‘ between poetry and immorality, but 
they do not actually amalgamate. Those critics, however, who 
are so dull of apprehension as to hold, fiction and metre to be 
constituent parts of poetry, and to confound the meanest passages 
of grovelling prose in verse with those immortal lines which 
glow with inspiration, must be pitied and forgiven if they see no 
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distinction b'etween the empyrean spirit of poetry itself and the 
grosser matter with which it may be brotisht info eruijumnion. 
Their error is indeed a melancholy one, but they ramnu help it. 
It is rather their misfortune than their fault. There is an afiiiiify 
between the purest virtue and those sublime eraotiims with wliirh 
the highest poetry is conversant. Our very eomnunuuu with 
God, and all our thoughts of another worl<l are pm-tieal In piaj- 
portion as they are elevated. The pages of the Bt!)le glow with 
the finest poetry: its holiest parables ure. poem.s. Dr. Isaac 
Watts, whose piety and virtue are beyond suspicion, ex]ircsse.s 
his surprise that “ the profanation and abasement of s(j divine an 
art as poetry, should have tempted some weaker Ohrit-tians to 
imagine that poetry and vice are naturally akin ; or at lea.st, that 
verse is only fit to recommend trifles and entertain our hnj.M’f 
hours.” “ It is strange,” he adds, “ that persons who have the 
Bible in their hands should be led away by thoughtle.*is prejudices 
to so wild and rash an opinion.” He describes poetry m ** an art 
whose sweet insinuations might almost convey piety Into resisting 
nature and melt the hardest souls to virtue.” Well might Mittoii 
tell us of “ what religious, what glorious anSmagnificent me might 
be made of poetry both in divine and human things." 11 is own 
Paradise Lost is a noble illustration of the power and majesty 
of his favorite art. Archbishop Sharp advised all young divines 
to unite the reading of Shakespeare to the study of the Script ure.s, 
and John Wesley, the celebrated Methodist, recommended his 
young disciples to add to the study of the Bible the perusal of the 
Faery Queen of Spenser. 

Poets who have made use of their divine endowment in 
the cause of vice are like philosophers who have employed 
their reasoning powers to throw a veil over the face of 
truth. Both act in opposition to the still small voice of con- 
science; both are equally sensible that their noble gifts are 
shamefully misused; but neither Poetry nor Philosophy change 
their original nature whatever may be the sins of individuals. 
Has not Religion itself been sometimes turned to a bad account ? 
In this our imperfect state, the greatest good is easily converted 
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into the greatest evil. We must be content with the preponde- 
rance of desirable results. If we are to close the volume of our 
poetical literature because it is sometimes sullied, we must do the 
same with our prose. 

“ Poetry,” says Lord Bacon, '' is taken in two senses, or with 
respect to words and matter. The first is but a character of style 
and a certain form of speech not relating to the subject; for a true 
narration may be delivered in verse and a feigned one in prose — 
hit the second is a capital part of learning, and no other than 
feipned historp.” Poetry is indeed history — the history of all 
time ; of man, not of men ; and its fiction or feigning is only a 
foi’m of truth. The philosophers who would deem this remark 
a paradox are like those very unpromising little children who be- 
cause they have never heard the talk of wolves and lions conclude 
that Gay’s fables are nothing but wicked falsehoods. Fiction, 
however false in respect to particular facts, can only charm us 
by its general truth. It signifies little whether Othello and 
lago ever lived and died ; it is enough to know that the pas- 
sions represented under those names still burn and breathe in the 
human heart. Aristotle justly pronounced poetry, “ a more philo- 
sophical thing than history” (so called). “ For poetry is chiefly 
conversant with general truth ; history with particular." If litera- 
ture is of value to the world the poets demand no inconsiderable 
share of our gratitude and applause. When we look back to the 
writers of Greece and Rome it is impossible to deny that poetry 
forms by far the most precious portion of their legacy to mankind. 
The ancient poets sin less frequently than the ancient historians 
against the cause of truth. We know that the pictures of general, 
nature by the greatest poets of antiquity are exactly to the life, 
and even their representations of national and temporary manners 
have the strongest internal evidence in their favor. But the an- 
cient historians with more importunate calls upon our faith are 
much less trusted. They relate with gravity, and as if they were 
on oath, particular facts too ridiculous to deceive the children of 
the nineteenth century. Even modern historians so mis up truth 
and falsehood that it is sometimes impossible to distinguish the one 
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from the other. Dr. Johnson said of IlubertHm'.s histaries 
were mere romances, and every one know.s that Huinr* ^ i*ji 
narrative can rarely be relied on when bis prejudice," 
cerned. Sir Walter Raleigh, when he was writing tin 
of the World, discovered that even they who aim 
at the collection of particular facts must often despair <» 
ing an exact knowledge of even those details which st 
within their reach. He heard the noise of a violent n 
under Ms window, whence he could neither .see imr 
tinctly. Of one person after another, as each entered h 
ment, he made inquiries concerning the distnrhunee 
inconsistent were the several accounts that he was \ 
trace the truth, “ What,” said he, “ can I not make my 
ter of an incident that happened an hour ago under 
window, and shall I imagine I can truly understand tit 
of Hannibal or Cmsar ?” There i.-^ not thi.s difiieulty will 
to the poet’s truths. The human heart lies bare before 
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only who have expericBCed the vsefnl influence of the Muse. 
The greatest statesmen and even the most celehruted warrior-s 
have feit her diarms. Alexander the Great carried the works of 
Homer about with him in a silver box and u.sed to place them 
under his pillow at night. On the evening before the battle of 
Quebec, Gcmei’al Vfolfe listened with intense delight to the 
recitation of Graj-’s Elfigyin a Country Chnrcliyar.'l. “-'I would 
rather,” exclaimed the hero, “ have been the author of that 
piece than beat the French to-morrow !” He preferred the glorj' 
of a poet to that of a couquerer. He was not the worse soldier, 
hoivcver, because he loved the Muse ; nor were Fox and Burke less 
efficierit statesmen because they venerated the poet's art. 

It is gratifying to find that the most powerful organ of the 
Utilitarians, the Westminster Reviete, has latterly adopted a far 
more liberal tone respecting works of imagination than cha- 
racterized its earlier numbers. Jeremy Bentham, under some 
strange misconception of its real nature, has asserted tluat poetry 
is “ essentially opposed to truth but his disciples do not now 
uphedd him in tliis unhappy error*. A Westminster Ruriewcr ac- 
knowledges that “ song is bht the eloquence of truth-— the truth 
of our inmost souls—the truth of humanity’s essence, brought up 
from those abysses which exist in every bosom, and just moulded 
into metre without being concealed or disfigured by the workman- , 
ship. Poetry is an essence distilled from the fine arts and liberal 
sciences ; nectar for the gods. ‘ It tasks the senses, the fancy, 
the feelings, and the intellect, and employs the best powers of all 
in one rich ministry of pleasm-e. It must be by a rare felicity 
that the requisite, qualities for its production are found in a man 
and when they are, we should make much of him — he is a treasure 
to the world.” So far” says the same reviewer, “ from there 
being any natural incongruity between the reasoning and imagi- 
native faculties, as dunces have always delighted to believe, it 



^ * I have heen told by more than one of Jeremy Bentham’s intimate friends that he 
ly/wns by no means incapable of being affected by the charms of poetry, though he 
deemed it proper for certain reasons to discountenance it in bis public writings. 
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may rather be affirmed that they have a natimil nfllnit} . ami rar* ly 

attain their full development but 'svhen they e\i'f in nui-ifi.'’ 

Poetry improves us by a direet apjH'uI in llu- tme') i.'ihi. 

; lities of our nature. It extei-ids mir sympa!hie>. lunl yurite 
•* our thoughts. The true lover of the Mu>e> eauiutt in- ba-. autl 

f mean withoxit a perpetual .‘Struggle a"'aiu>t hi' betier iiuJuri'. [t 

is the pai’t of poetry to lift u.s above the reaeh t are- raid 

sensual desires, and to make Us feel that there !<; "-mteThiuz unhler 
and more permanent than the oriUaai'}' pli«a'urt ' of the 
It is a species of religion. Poet.s are nature's Priest Tiie_v lead 
us “from nature up to n.ature's God.” They “ viiidieate the v\ay^, 
of God to man.” They breathe a soul into the dry bom*' of moral 
science, and invest them with an etheriai beauty, 'fhey teaeh to 

** Fin«l tongues in trees, Inioks in the nninirtix liroakn, 

Sermons in stones, anti good in every thing." 

The precepts of the prose writer do not enter the hearts of youth - 
' ful readers like the living examples on the poet’s page. No left un* 

/ on guilty ambition leaves so vivid and permanent an impression 

I on the mind as the agony of Macbeth. There is seareely a moral 

axiom in prose that has not been inculcated in ver.se with hi- 
i finitely greater force. The sentiment whi(;h meets %vith cold 
approbation in the page of the. prose moralist is sent alive into 
the deepest recesses of the soul by the poet’s magic. The clfcoi 
is at once electrical and lasting. 

With respect to the young Hindus, for whom this scries of 
^ specimens has been chiefly prepared, I exult in the thought th;it 

in the performance of my duties at the Hindu College I have 
already been the means of introducing many of them to a mure 
intimate acquaintance with the writings of our great<!st poets 
than they might otherwise have obtained; and I can anticipate 
no more delightful source of self-reflection in my latest j-ears thati 
the good which may happily he ' effected by the introdiugion tsf 
this volume into all the Government schools in India. IjeLit not 
be apprehended that an undue preference will be bestowetl upon 
poetical studies. A, companion prose volume of the same size I 

the present is now preparing, and is in the hands of Dr. John ^ ^ 



Grant. His fine taste, his extensive I’eading, and th^ general cha- 
racter of his mind peculiarly qualify him for the task. After 
an uninterrupted friendship of nearly twenty years he will 
cxcnisc the liberty of this public tribute. At the several Goveru- 
nicnt Golleges ])r(.)se and verse studies are very equally divided. 
At the Hindu ('ollege, for example. Lord Bacon and Bhakespeare 
are read alternately. History, General Literature, and English 
Com])osiri(m have each their turn, and the exact sciences obtain 
as tliey ought to do, a proportionate share of the student’s tiiue. 
There is accordingly no reason to fear that the Indian alumni 
will be too much absorbed in poetical delights to give the re- 
quisite attention to graver studies. At the s.une time it may 
be as well to allude to the generally acknowledged fact, that the 
chief defect at present in the character of the people of India 
is o wanto/murHl elevation. There is little chance of making 
them too romantic. 

Nothing can moix': effectually beguile men from the circle 
of mean and selfish thoughts than an art which enriches the mind 
with lovely images, and intenerates the heart with generous 
sentiments. *• 'riiis I have observed,” says Feltlnim, “ to the honor 
of poets, — I never fouml them covetous or serapingly base. There 
is a largeness in their souls beyond the narrowness of other 
men ; and may not this embrace more of heaven and God ?” We 
need not make })oets of the natives — this is not the object — poets 
indeed are not to be made ; but wm may cultivate in young minds 
that fine sense of the true and the beautiful to which poetry 
administers. At present the majority of those natives who have not 
received an English education are compelled for want of intellec- 
tual resources to spend all their leisure in frivolous and vulgar 
amusements. 

Unknown to tliciii when sensual pleasures cloy, 

To liil the languid pulse with finer joy. 

That system of education is essentially defective which is ad- 

'.V ■ J , , 

dpessed exclusively to the understanding through the medium of 
^ylcience. Science % itself is hard and cold. Its influence is un- 
genial unless accompanied by the study of those glorious arts which 
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through the imagination stir the feelings. The li< art is a! h a-f tif 
as much importance as the head. We .-hould la '.it. If 

science may teach us to number and !uea>urc issc t i 1,. ir- fu. 

let poetry teach us to feel their niV'tei'bi us ln au!}', tb v. im ha' 
clothed the visible miivc‘r.se in light and htveruu-" le • r 

sire us to be insensible to its glory or to ruiihite mj.' nndi'f . f i* to 
measurement and calculation. Let !Mil!tui and ."i.aio ar*' in- 
struct the 3 'Oung natives of India henr to aiiprviha;'' tno hi anyv 
which God has lavished upon the creation, ilc v. h > i' -o tauilit 
has within his reach those sources (»f pure stud M-reiir da tinit 
are wholly inexhaustible. When he (juits the stritguliug crowd 
and shakes ofl’ the cares of iifcj 

I The meanest flovrret of t!ie vale, 
i The simplest note that swells the gale ; 

The common sun, tiie aii% the skies. 

To him are opening Paradise. 

Let us teach the people of Bengal, who arc innv Itjo apt to 
think that the loss of riches is the loss of every thing, that even 
in penury and distress a mind of true refinement can echo the no- 
ble sentiment of Thomson. 

I I care not Fortune what you me deny, 

I You cannot bar me of free Nature*s grace, 
f You cannot shut the windows of the sky 
, , ; 1 Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 

The Indian students read our Englisli poets, as EugH.'ih 
collegians read the poets of Greece or Rome, not only to fmuiiiarixe 
their minds with beautiful images and pure and nolde thougiits, 
,hut to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language in which the 

poetry is embodied. Pope has justly and empiiutically asked 
us — 

^ ' What can a boy learn sooner than a song ? 

What hetUr teach a foreigner the tongue ? 

: What s long and shorty each accent where to place 
I And speak in public with some sort of grace ? ^ 

Passages frequently occur in a course of poetical reading whi^ 
not only put the student’s intellect to the utmost stretch, but af« 
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ford a se%'ere trial of the teacher’s powers of ex|)lanation. I 
allude chiefly to those dream-like and evanescent images of truth 
and beauty which sometimes float through the minds of thought- 
ful men and mock all their efforts to retain them, but %vliich the 
poet knows how to fix for ei’er in their own etherial hues. 
These exquisite I’evelations of our spiritual nature are peculiarly 
difficult to explain, for as they are embodied by the poet in the 
choicest diction they cannot be transferred to prose without sacri- 
ficing their more subtle meaning and lowering their lofty tone. 
This is especially the case when it is necessary to render them in- 
telligil)h^ to an immature capacity. The teacher, in such a case, 
must be content to let bis pupil arrive as nearly as possible at the 
general meaning. We cannot force a sense of intellectual beauty 
into the mind of a child. It will come in due time, if his nature 
be favorable and his teacher skiifal. 

It is still, howe^’er, advisable to make the young student 
struggle, as hard as he can to discover the purport of what he reads, 
and even to let a difficult sentence pass through a whole class, that 
every hoy may have his chance of supplying an accurate explana- 
tion. There is no mental exercise for the student when assistance 
is too easily obtained. In some schools the boys read one hundred 
pages in less time than is taken in others to get through ten ; but 
the latter, it cannot be doubted, read to a better purpose. 
But though it is proper that the student should be thus severely 
tasked, a teacher should avoid all scrmYy of manner. A boy 
cannot reasonably be expected to trace out a hidden meaning 
when his thoughts are in a state of confusion from the impatience 
or displeasure of his superior. Even the clearest explanation is 
thick darkness to an agitated student. “You may as well,” says 
Locke, “try to write on a trembling paper as on a trembling 
mind.” 

It is incumbent upon me to mention that the Rev. Mr. 
Pearce, the late pious and truly amiable secretary of the Calcutta 
S^^nooPBook Society, (who have divided with the Committee 
fof Public Instruction the expense of this publication,) was ex- 
tremely anxious that I should scrupulously omit every line or 
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word in the 'Selections that might serin in tiu* h.i-* ii.\: . ft ^ 

militate against the interests of m<sralit_v and nliiiMit. 1 1.,/., 
been equally anxious to act up to the spirit of thi' nr ay 

suggestion. I have often taken the liberty to -uppr. '■ . < = ■ * ; 
able passages (indicating the blank wltis stursj. btii ! «■ *',! i 
so ridiculously presumptuous as t<> supply tbi-ir plaoi* c i'b v. ird- 
or sentiments of my own. It has sometiiie-- itayin it' li lini p.;,r. 
ticular passages of which I could not u holly 
interwoven with the general texture of thf|Ha !a It u.i- io.- 
possible to separate them without injury tiuii eonfu-i >;i. In iliv 
fields of literature a weed is s(mK!tiuu‘< so rioxdy t'.auu rti'd with 
aflower that one is not to be extraeteii without the uthi r. I lu'jie. 
however, that the purest-niiuded reader may go timuigli t!ii> iarire 
volume with very little offence from particular passiurs or exprrs- 
sions, because the general tendeiuyv of the poetry i> detudediv in 
favor of virtue and religion. In the \vurd> of ISaeoii. it “ M'rirtb 
and conferreth to magnammitjr, morality, and delttidtition." 1 1 is of 
course the duty of every instructor of youth into whose Itands this 
book may fall to point out for suitable reprehension any objection- 
able thought or word, and to make a due distiuction between the 
pure ore and the dross with which it may be eauneefeil. Ir i- 
equally his duty, however, to avoid confomuling a repre>.'nt;ui>.>u .»f 
character and manners with the personal sentimeut- ufihe pi»ci. 

In the pages of the dramatist especialh’, are main ,-enfimeuTs and 
expressions highly obnoxious iu themselves, lint winch are nut 
intended for approval or imitation, but rather for our hatred ami 
avoidance. The writer who professes ‘to hohl the mirror up to 
nature and give the very age and body of the time, its form and 
pressure,’ cannot consistently confine himself to pictures sif puritv 
and refinement. Even the satirist and the didactic poet mu.st suiuJ- 
times utter sentiments andlanguage not thdr own when tiuyv aim at 
a representation of life and manner's ; and it is of course the height 
of absurdity and injustice to confound the painter Irimself with 
the character he pourtrays. It is very advisable at the closT^d^nh 
play or poem to call upon the student to give as well as he eau somV 
description of the performance and to deduce the general moral^'^, 
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'rhi.< ]>ra(*t icc‘ enfox'ccs attention and accustoms the youtliful i‘ea- 
(Icr to think for himself. The teacher of course must correct his 
l)U]>ir.- mi-'fippreheusions. 

It will be seen at once that the student cannot go regularly 
tlirough the present volume from the begining to the end. The 
(‘urliest s(‘lecti(i:is will be the last read. It is left to the teacher 
to select at first the easiest pieces of the easiest authors. Pei- 
haj)s amongst the poets best suited to beginners are Gay, Green, 
Tifk(‘ll, Addison, Parnell, Swift, Goldsmith, Cowper, Beattie, 
Scott, C'rabbe, lMr.s. Henians, Rogers, Montgomery, and Southey. 
One great advantage of this collection in a single volume is 
the temptation it will offer to every student to extend his reading 
beyond bis daily lesson, while the chronological arrangement of 
the memoirs and specimens will assist him to give unity and 
completeness to the knowledge he may thus acquire. In this 
woi'k he has a rich and varied garden of English Poetical Literature 
spread out before him, and he may wander as he lists from flower 
to flower, luxuriating in })U'asures that are followed by no sicken- 
ijig satiety or vain repentance, and hiving up a store of nectarean 
wisdom. 

D. L. R. 
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CHAUCER. 

Cluiiictr . k siipposal to have bean . partly edu- 
tatC'd at Cambrklge siiitl partly at Oxfmlf and il is, 
intorestiiig ia hear of his cofineetbii witli those aiiek 
em and iiohio seals of learning. After Inisliiiig his 
he IrawJIed into France and Iloilkrid, On 
his return he attracted Uie notice of Etlwartl theTliird, 
wIk^^ though there k no proof that ko find a love for 
pot.try^ was a wise ami liheral pfiaee^ itiitl could not 
overiook or tiinierviilue the knirning and capacity of, 
II man like dimmer. The poet Isehl successively 
vnrbws ippoininienti of honor mid profit in the 
liing*s liousehold. lie was lirsliuacle a Iloytl Fage,, 
ilien gentleman of the Eing^s Privy CliitmiKir, and 
afterwards His Majesty's Shield-bearer. His income,,,, 
for the ^eatcr part of his life, was ainply^snlBcient 
to support him in the elevated sphere in which 
he moved. For much of Ills worldly prosperity 
he was indebted to his manificeiifc patron, John o£ 
Oaunl, Duke of Lancaster, to whom he eventual- ; 
ly lieeame more nearly connected by es|K)Usi«g the 
sister of a lady who was for many yewa t!ie mis- 
tress of that prince and ultimately the wife. In 
the year 1307 he received from Edward tlie^Tiiird 
a M»sfon of 20 marks per atmum, a sura in those 
liiif«%ecpttl to £300, at the precml duy . In his forty- 
eighth year he accompanicKi two other gonlleraen, Sir 
James Pitman and Sir Johm cle Mtri, u|)«« an em- 
bassy to Genoa, and for his aenices on ilaii occasion 
he was^ rewarded with a grant of onepitekr of wine 
daily He was soon after appointed Complrolter of 
the eustoms of wool and wine in the port of London. 
Some biographera have conjectured lliit mfter con- 
duditig the business of hi$ missiori at , Genoa, he 
paid ft vtsil to Petrarch* mi it isgteat'^ io k regret- 
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curious old collection of tales entitled Gesta llanm- 
mrtmi. from which .Shakespeare seemsWO^rave deriv. 
pP® incident of the three caskets in the Merchant 
of Venice, In the first year of the reign of Henry the 
B«iphie poet lost his eyesight, a deprivation which 
he has recorded in a very pathetic strain. 

was one of the most learned men of his 
'lime, and Chaucer seems to have greatly respected 
his judgment. According to Thomas Warton, the 
ingenious and tasteful historian of English poetry, 
Gower was the early guide and encourager of Chau- 
cer^s studies. The latter, however, had incompa- 
rably more intellectual power, and the student far 
surpassed the teacher. They publicly complimented 
each other. Chaucer styles his friend the moral 
Gower, and the latter in his Confessio Amantis has 
made Venus remember Chaucer with admiration. 

And greet well Chaucer whan ye mete 
As my disciple and poete, 

For in the flowers of his youth | 

In sundry wise as he well couth j 

Of dites and of songes glad i 

The which he for my sake made, &c. | 

Gower was not perhaps very highly gifted by na- 
ture, and suffersi^severely by any comparison with 
Ohadcer, but he aided the exertions of his friend in 
refining his native tongue. The matter of his verses 
would have lost little by being transferred to prose. 
He was sententious and didactic, had little imagina- 
tion, and was fond oJl details too purely literal. His 
learning was very extensive but inexact, so that his 
poems are full of ludicrous anachronisms. The fol- 
lowing observations respecting Gower’s learning are 
from Warton s History of Poetry, and well explain 
the cause of the pedantry observable in most of our 
early writers.’ 

Perhaps, in estimating Gower’s merit, I have push- 
ed the notion too far, that because he shews so much 
Teaming he had no great share of natural abilities. But 
it stiotdd be considered^ that when books began to grow 
fashionable, and the reputation of learning conferred the 
highest heiibur, poets beenthe ambitious of being thought 
scholars ; and sacrificed their native powers of invention 
to the ostentation of displaying an extensive course of 
reading, and the pride of profound exudition. On this 
account, the minstrels of these tmes, who were tot^Rly 
uneducated, and poured forth spontaneous rhymes in 
obedience to the workings of nature, often exhibit more 
genuine strokes of passion and imagination, than the 
professed poets. Chaucer is an exception to this ob- 
servation : whose original feelings were too strOng to be 
suppressed by books, and whose learning was over- 
b^ansecl by genius.” . . ' ; 


SIR THOMAS WY^ATT. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was dcsceo.d€tl from aa an- 
cient family. His father, Sir Henry Wyatt, was u 
Privy Coiincpor to Henry the Seventh. lie was 
present with Henry the Eighth at the nujmorablo 
Battle of Spttr$, where his valour met with notice ' 
and reward. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt was born at Allingloti in Eng- 
land, in the year 1503. At the early age of 17 ho 
married, and five years afterwards he was one of 
fourteen challengers who distinguished themselves iu 
some feat of arms at Greenwich. He was celebrated 
for his martial spirit, and is supposed to Iiave served 
several years in the army. He was a great favorite 
at Court and is said to have made himself especially 
agreeable to Henry the Eighth by his cheerful, polite 
and witty conversation. It is reported that he once 
incurred the jealous suspicion of the king on account 
of the great favor shown him by Anne Boleyn. His 
innocence, however, was soon acknowledged, and he 
was restored to Henry's entire confidence. In 153G 
he received the honor of Knighthood. He was sent 
Ambassador to the Emperor Charles the Fifth (in 
1537), but finding his expenses beyond his income, 
he was recalled at his own earnest and repeated soli- 
citations. He was however reappointed in 1539, and 
again grew weary of his office, solicited his recal, 
and returned to England about the middle of the 
same year. On his return he found his friend Crom- 
well out of favor, and Bishop Bonner, who was un- 
friendly to Wyatt and jealous of his political superi- 
ority, charged him with holding a treasonable cor- 
respondence with Cardinal Pole. On this charge 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, but was soon tried 
and acquitted, and regained the favor of the king. 

On the arrival of some Ambassadors from the E"m- 
peror, Wyatt was ordered to meet diem at Falmouth 
and conduct them to London. In his eagerness to 
do his duty on this occasion he overheated himself 
on his journey, and was seized with a malignant fever 
of which he died on the 10th of October 1541 . The 
virtues and accomplishments of Wyatt have ba^n very 
gracefully recorded by the muse of his friend Lord 
Surrey. He appears to have been eminently hand- 
some in his person, of polite and cheerful manners 
and of a generous and manly disposition. 1 1 is poetry 
is differently estimated by different critics. liis 
' tial friend ‘’Burrey, asserts with the exaggeralion of 
poetry and friendship that he had 

'A hand that taught what might be said ia \ 

> That reft Chaucer the glory of Ids wit* , 



!!is poetry, is not of a iiigir order. /.It. is often- 
el€*ga«l anti iiigenioiis,. but k deficient iri' natural feel- 
mg. In his. amorous verses ■ h.e' shews himself too 
foiid.;of the coM'.'eoiioeitS''of the Italian poets. 

■t . 


HENRY HOWARD. 

Heney Howarb earl of Surrey was the 
eldest sou of Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk) 
Lord High Treasurer of England in the reign of 
Henry V HI, He was born in or about the year 
1515, It is supposed that he was chiedy educated 
under the paternal roof. He passed some portion 
of his youth at Windsor, where he had for his 
companion Henry Fitzroy, Duke of Richmond, the 
King's natural son, whose early death our poet 
lamented with a sensibility highly honorable to his 
heart. At the age of sixteen he was contracted in 
marriage to the Lady Frances Vere, daughter of 
John Earl of Oxford, but he does not appear to have 
lived with her as his wife until three years ato. 
Towards the close of the year of his marriage contract 
(15S2)hewas present at the memorable interview 
l>etween Henry VIII. and Francis I., and thus made 
his first appearance in public life at the Field o/the 
Cloth of Gold, a scene highly calculated to excite 
the imagination of a youth of so much martial spirit 
and poetical enthusiasm. 

In 1536 he was present with his father at the trial 
of his unhappy cousin Anne Boleyn, It was a little 
subsequent to this period that he is conjectured by 
many of his biographers to have gone to Florence, 
and having there fallen in love with the fair 
Geraldine f the supposed object of most of his ama- 
tory poems, to have published a challenge to all 
who should dispute her beauty. Warton, who is the 
most credulous of all the admirers of Surrey, relates 
with much minuteness of detail and an air of histori- 
cal gravity, the most romantic of the numerous fic- 
tions that have been connected with the name of that 
gallant and accomplished personage. He does not 
even omit to add that the poet became acquainted 
with the celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, an adept in 
magic, who displayed before him, in a mirror, a ' 
living image of Geraldine, reclining languidly on a 
couch, and mtding one of his tenderest sonnets by 
the light of a waxen taper .•'Until the appearance of 
Chahner's Life of liim in the edition of the British 
Roets published in 1610, and the Life and Works by 
Dr. Nott, the Earl of Surrey seems to have been 
very imfort unate in his biographem. Even writers 


of considerable repute for historical accuracy have 
indulged their Imaginations respecting him at the.^^, 
pense of truth, and have paid very little attention to ^ 
the facts within their reach. Horace 
and Warton inform us (after Anthony Woo^^at 
he was conspicuous for his bravery at the battle of 
' Flodden Field, a victory which was gained before 
Surrey was born. 

His love for Geraldine seems to have been purely 
a poetical fancy, suggested by a little girl of thirteen 
years of age. His heart was otherwise engaged. He 
was actually married before the period of his sup- 
posed romantic tour to Italy as her knight-errant. 
Dr. Nott is of opinion that Geraldine was the daugh- 
ter (as Walpole thought) of one of the Earls of Kil- 
I dare, who was descended from the Geraldi of Flo- 
rence. In 1540 Surrey is said to have attracted 
great attention at the jousts and tournaments in 
honour of the king's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
and towards the close of the same year he first en- 
tered upon active public life, being sent over to 
France in comp|iny with Lord Russel and the Earl 
of Southampton, to see that the English possessions 
on the coast were in a proper state of defence, as an 
attack upon them was anticipated. He returned to 
England the same year, having acquitted himself to 
the satisfaction of his royal master. Shortly after his 
return he was made a Knight of the Garter, and 
served under his father in a military expedition into 
Scotland, Some time after or about this period (1542) 
he was twice committed to prison, on one occasion 
for a violent private quarrel, and on another for eat- 
ing meat in Lent, and for breaking the windows of 
the citizens of London with stones from his cross-bow. 
The last mentioned misdemeanour would have seem- 
ed only a foolish' frolic, had not Surrey in his defence 
very oddly attributed it to a desire of correcting the 
licentious manners of the citizens’’ by ^‘breaking in 
suddenly upon their guilty society,’’ and thereby re- 
minding them “ of the suddenness of that punish- 
ment which the Scripture tells us Divine Justice 
will inflict on impenitent sinners.” In making this 
grave defence we suspect the gay young criminal of 
a secret joke, but Dr. Nott seems to think him quite 
sincere, and attributes what would appear a mere out- 
break of youthful folly to a naturally romantic turn, 
of miiid- Soon after this his high spirits had a nobler 
vent. He was employed in very responsible mili- 
tary commands in France, and displayed great skill 
and courage. He, however, lost a battle, with in- 
ferior numbers, but his retreat is said to have been 
conducted in a style that did infinite credit to his 
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of her progresses to kenilwortli, and recited before her 
some dramatic verses composed on the occasion. He 
married and settled at Waltliamstow, amusing him- 
self with poetry and gardening, but soon after died of 
a lingering and wasting disease. H is poetry is smooth 
and elegant, but without much force or originality. 
He has the merit, however, of having written the first 
prose comedy^ in our language, entitled IVie Supposes, 
a translation from Ariosto, and his tragedy entitled 
Jocasta (borrowed from Euripides) was the second of 
our blankverse tragedies. 


JOHN HARRINGTON. 

John Harhington was the father of the Sir John 
Harrington who published a translation of Ariosto, a 
production which Ben Jonson described as the worst 
of its kind. When Sir John asked the old drama- 
tist to tell him the truth respecting some of his epi- 
grams, he was told that he loved not the truth, for 
they were narrations not epigrams/' John Harring- 
ton was imprisoned by Queen Mary for his suspected 
attachment to Elizabeth. Campbell thinks his love 
verses have an elegance and terseness more modern 
by an hundred years, than those of his contempora- 
ries.” Perhaps this praise requires a little qualifica*- 
tidn; John Harrington was born in 1534 and died 
in his 48th year. 


SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Sir Philip Sidney was the most accomplished 
gentleman of his age. Queen Elizabeth considered 
him the chief ornament of her court, and when he 
was named as a candidate for the kingdom of Poland 
she interposed her authority against it, refusing,” 
says Camden, to further his advancement, out of 
fear that she should lose t/ie jewel of her times/* 
Sir Philip Sidney was born at Penshurst in Kent, 
November 29, 1^4. He was the son of Sir Henry 
Sidn^, tlie bosom friend of Edward the Sixth who 
died in his anrisi* After studying at Christ Church 
Oicford, and Trinity College -Cambridge, according to 
the custom of die time .he . set off op ; his travels. 
While at Paris the Brepch Kingj< {Charl^ IX*) made 
him gentleman Of hiS; bedchamber, but it has been 
supposed that this distinction was an insidion^arti- 

* The first regular comedy in verse in our languj^e 
was Gammer Gttrtoi/s Needle, written, it is supposed, by 
Mr* Still afterwards Bishop of Bath and Wells. . |t was 
published in 1551. It is written chiefly in long (jfe 
rhyming couplets, 


fice to conceal bis design of dt*Niroyin|i tliC I'lfoiCM- 
tants, for ^Sidney had not held du'* appoinlment maiiy 
days before he became a spectator of the brutal mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots (hi 1572), iie sated his life 
by taking refuge in the house of tlu* Etiglisli Embas- 
sador,; and when the danger wm over lie went to 
Frankfort where he becjame inlinmtely acquainted 
with the celebrated Hubert l.«iguet, the minister of 
the Elector of Saxony. He subsequently went to 
•Vienna. In 1574 he visited Italy, and at Padua 
became acquainted with the illustrious Tasso. lit- 
returned to England in the following year. In 15Td 
he was appointed ambassador to the Court of 
ostensibly to condole with the Emperor on the death 
of his father, but secretly to promote a league amongst 
the protestant states against the papal influence of 
Rome and the tyranny of Spain, an object which he 
achieved to the satisfaction of his Royal Mistress* 
Three years after this, when Queen Elizabeth seemcni 
disposed to accede to a proposal of marriage with the 
Duke of Anjou, Sidney addressed a letter to her on 
the subject, explaining with great freedom the danger 
of such a match to the protestant religion and tlie 
interests of the nation. It does not appear tiiat he 
lost her majesty’s good will by this courageous 
remonstrance, though other persons suffered severely 
for offering similar advice. An author and his printer 
had their right liands cut off, the one for penning and 
the other for printing a pamphlet against tlie match. 
In 1580 a grand tournament was held at Court, in 
which, though Sidney greatly distinguished himself the 
victory was adjudged to the Earl of Oxford. A quarrel 
ensued between that nobleman and Sidney, when the 
Queen interposed to prevent a duel. Being irritated 
and disgusted at this interference lie retired to WiUon 
the seat of his Brother-in-Law, the Earl of Pembroke, 
where he employed His leisure in the composition of 
his celebrated Pastoral Romance of Arcadia/' which 
is written in prose but inlerspemed with many pas- 
sages in metre. In the latter he has vainly attempt- 
ed to naturalize the measures of Roman poetry. Th is 
work was once exceedingly popular, it ran tlirougli 
fourteen editions and was translated into many 
languages. It is utterly unsuited, however, to tlie 
taste of modem times. It is characterized by a fine 
poetic feeling, and a vein of noble sentiment ; but the 
style is strmned and fantastic, and though a few pages 
of It can* be read with pleasure, the continued perusal 
of it 'is a tedious task. $mn after the composition 
'%f Ms Arcadia, Sir Philip published his eloquent and 
ibfe Defence of Poesy/* one of the ttrlitst and 
specimens of English criticism. Il miiy still be^ 
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read with pr&ht and delight, There are few rules 
and few excellencies of poetiy, especially* Epic and 
Dramatic/’ ohsems Dr. Joseph Warton, feat what 
Sir Philip Sidney, who had diligently read the best 
i^atin and Italian commentaries on Aristotle's Poe- 
tics, has here pointed out and illustrated with true 
taste and judgment/’ 

In 1583 he married Frances, the daughter of Sir 
Fmncis WaLsinghara, a young lady of great beaofty 
and wortli. He received the honor of knighthood in 
the same year. Shortly after Sir Philip Sidney com- 
posed a zealous defence of Ms uncle, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, iit answer to a violent publication entitled Lei- 
cester’s Commonwealth,” written by Parsons, the 
notorious Jesuit who concocted plans for the murder 
of the Queem Sir Pliilip formed a design about this 
time of accompanying Sir Francis Drake in a voyage 
of discovery to America, but the Queen issued 
|>eremptory orders to restrain his purpose. . 

In 1585 he was appointed Governor of Flushing in 
the Neiiierlands and Colonel pfaJl the -Duheh regi- 
mentSf The , 

were th^suCering under the tyranny of the Spaniards. 
On the 22ud of September 1586, he fell in with a 
convoy of the enemy marching towards Zutphen ; an 
engagement took place and the English troops, though 
greatly inferior to die enemy in number, gained the 
victory, which was dearly purchased by the loss of 
Sir Philip Sidney. A musket bullet entered a little 
above the left knee and passed up the thigh* After 
lingering sixteen days his wound mortified, and he was 
released by death from the dreadful torture which he 
had endured with characteristic fortitude. He was 
tiie first to perceive the approach of death, and endea- 
voured- to divert his mind from his torments by com- 
posing an ode and causing it t(fDe sung to solemn mu- 
sic, The anecdote of his heroic and generous conduct 
on die field just after receiving his wound ought never 
to be forgotten. Being faint and thirsty from loss of 
blood^ he called for water, but just as he was putting 
it to his lips, he observed a dying soldier, who was 
looking wistfully at it. He immediately resigned it to 
him.—** This mans said he, ** is still 

greater than mine/" This highly interesting incident 
has been commemorated in a well-known painting 
by Benjamfa Westw 

His remains were brought to England, and after 
having lain in state for some days, were deposited 
wjlh extraordinary pomp in St, Paurs Cathedral. 
Such was the general admiration of his character and" 
.the puiyiic sorrow Tor his loss that for many months 
^ sifter hit death it was coiaidei^^dicenl in smy gen^' 
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tieman to appear in gay costume or out of mourning. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge lamented 
his death in elegiac poems in Hebrew, Greek, Latin 
[ and Italian, the whole of which were collected and 
published in three volumes. 

So much has been said, and with so much elo- 
quence, upon the character of this most accomplished 
man, that it is difficult to find any terms of eulogy ’ 
that have not been already applied to him. Thomas 
Campbell has very felicitously observed that ‘* the 
life of Sir Philip Sidney was poetry put into action 
He had ** high thoughts seated in a heart of cour- 
tesy.” He was looked up to by all his cotem- 
poraries as 

The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 

The expectancy and rose of the fair state. 

The glass of fashion, and the mould of form, 

The observed of all observers ! 

Hamlets ' 

His poetry has no doubt been a Ktde pve^^ted out 
of a respect for the man. Still, however, it possesses 
intrinsic merit though not of the highest order. It 
is often quaint and pedantic, but it is evidently the 
production of a refined and cultivated intellect. If 
Sir Philip Sidney had concentrated his powers he 
might have compassed some noble undertaking, but 
in aiming at too many accomplishments he lost the 
opportunity of attaining extraordinary excellence in 
any single art or science. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

Edmund Spensek descended from the ancient 
and honorable family of that name, was born 
near the Tower of London about the beginning 
of the reign of Quean Mary ; but ^as that bigotted 
and heartless princess died when he was only 
about five years of age, ha belongs, as a writer^ ex- 
clusively, to the happier reign of Elizabeth, a period 
equally distinguished for political prosperity and the 
display of native genius in the walks of literature. 
Though it is pretty well ascertained that he was of the 
noble family whose name he bore, nothing whatever 
is known of his parents, except that the Christian 
name of Ms mother was Elizabeth. Gibbon, the his- 
torian of the Roman Empire, in his interesting me- 
moirs of his own life and writings makesasfeikiiig 
allusion to thd glory which the genius ®f‘ u great 
poet may confer, even more than the triumphs of a 
warrior; upon an honorable kindred. ** The nobili- 
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ty oF the Spensers/’ says he, “ has been iilustrated s 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough ; but I 
exhort them to consider the Fairp Queen as the most 
precious jewel of their coronet/' In 1569 Spenser 
was admitted a sizar at Pembrokehall, Oambridg-e, 
where in six or seven years he took his deglee of 
Master of Arts. At this college he formed an inti- 
macy with Gabriel Harvey, a learned man and a wri- 
ter of verses, but who at an after period evinced so 
little taste as to condemn some specimens of the 
Fairp Queen then in progress, while he praised Spen- 
ser’s minor poems. He would fain have discou- 
raged his friend from proceeding with that immortal 
work, and expressed a wish that God or some good 
angel would put him in a better mmdJ** It is cer- 
tain that Spenser's smaller poems would not have 
saved his name from a speedy oblivion. From the 
university, Spenser went to reside with some friends 
in the north of England where he composed a pasto- 
ral poem entitled the Shepherd’s Calendar/^ a work 
which is greatly injured by intricate allegories and 
theological and poetical allusions. It is supposed 
that some passages in this poem gave oifeuce to Bur- 
leigh who became Spenser’s enemy for life. Spen- 
ser tried in vaiii to .soften the mighty peer’s displea- 
sure. This ill will was probably increased by the 
poet’s being taken under the patronage of tire Earl 
of Leicester. In 1580 Spenser received the honora- 
ble appointment of Secretary to Arthur Lord Grey, 
then nominated Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. He 
returned to England with that nobleman two years 
afterwards. Having obtained from Queen Elizabeth 
by the interest of his friends, a grant of the castle of 
Kilcolman in the county of Cork, and three thou- 
sand aud twenty acres out of the forfeited estate of 
the Earl of Desmond, he returned to Ireland to 
take possession of the property. During his resi- 
, dence at Kilcolman he wrote the first part of the 
Fairy Queeuy and was visited by Sir Walter Raleigh 
who 'persuaded him to prepare it immediately for 
the press. For this purpose he returned again to 
England in the company of , Raleigh who introduced 
him to Queen Elizabeth ; and. her majesty conferred 
on him a pension of fifty pounds, a year. In 
1590 he published the first three books of the Fairy 
Queeriy and then returned to Ireland where about 
four years after he was married. He visited England 
in 1591. In 1595 the next three books of the Faky 
'Queen were published. There is an old but un^- 
thenticated story that the reinaining six cantos were 
lost by his servant in his passage froin Ireland. 
There is very little reason to believe that Spenser ever 


I wrote more than six eaufos and a few fraginenls. In 
the same year he presented to tfm Quet^n his prose 
work, entitled View of the state of Ireland,” which, 
however, remained in manuscript until 1633. In 
1597 he returned to Irekiid and was recommended 
by Her Majesty to the Office of Sheriff for Cork. 
But Tyrone's rebellion now broke out with dreadful 
fury. Spenser’s goods were robbed and bis castle 
burned. He was compelled to fly with such pre- 
cipitation that an infant child of the poet’s perished 
in the flames and his wife very narrowly escaped. 
Spenser arrived in England with rained fortunes and 
a broken heart. He died in January 1599, and was 
buried at the expense of the Earl of Essex in West- 
minster, and according to his own wish near the 
tomb of Chaucer. Many of the poets of the day at- 
tended the funeral and threw tributary verses into his 
grave. It is conjectured that Ben Jonson held his 
pall, and perhaps his great admirer Shakespeare, 
also amongst the mourners. 

Spenser’s Fairy Queeii is undoubtedly and be- 
yond all comparison bis noblest production. It 
places him in the first rank of British poets. That 
it was left unfinished deducts little from its value, for 
no share of its merit depends upon the general plan, 
which even by the poet’s own explanation, in a letter 
to Kaleigli, is confused and intricate in the extreme. 
It is a painful task to thrid one’s way through such 
labyrinthian confusion, and the exhausted reader is 
glad to relax his attention from the long series of 
obscure allusions, riddles, and double meanings, to 
refresh his mental eye with the detached personifica- 
tions which are as distinct and as richly coloured as 
the paintings of Rubens, and to delight his ear with 
the liquid melody of the verse. It would take up too 
much space to point out the general design of this 
poem and explain the particular meaning of the seve- 
ral parts. It is sufficient to state that the lading 
purpose is' to exhibit twelve virtues in the conduct of 
the same number of knights. Besides the twelve 
knights there is Prince Arthur (so famous in old 
British Legends) who is apparently the hero of the 
poem, who occasionally rescues diem from danger, 
and in his own person shadows forth Magnijkmee 
(or magnanimity), which virtue is deemed the perfec- 
tion of all the rest. The heroine is Gkriana or glo- 
ry— the Fairy Queen. But though in the general 
intention Prince Arthur personifies a single virtue, it 
is supposed that he is occasionally the repr^entadve 
of the poet’s patron Sir Philip Sidney, and Gioriana 
the sovereign of Fairy Land is a type of Queen 
Elizabeth; her distinguished courtiem are often ‘ 
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alluded to in the characters of the knights. It is not 
surprising that even Spenser himself should call his 
poem a dark conceit/^ and confess that the mean- 
ing is cloudily enwrapped in allegorical devises/^ 
It is the inextricable confusion of the design, much 
more perhaps than the frequent obscurity of the 
antique diction, that perplexes the general reader. 
There are few persons who are wholly insensible to the 
extraordinary force and beauty of the personifications 
of the passions, the accurate and vivid descriptions 
of nature, and the exquisite music of the versification, 
though there are still fewer who can go regularly for- 
ward from one canto to another without a sense of 
weariness. But if Spenser’s narrative is uninteresting 
he makes ample amends by those exquisite passages 
in which he displays the richness of his imagination 
and bis delicate sense of beauty. He is emphatically 
the poet’s poet. His favorite stanza, which has been 
called after his name, was borrowed from the Italian, 
with the exception of the ninth line, which gives it a 
majestic fulness and completeness of sound that is a 
perfect luxury to the ear. ' Latter writers have given 
this stanza a greater force, freedom ’‘and variety of 
modulation, but in mellifluous sweetness the Spense- 
rean measure from the hands of its first master re- 
mains unrivalled* 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 

William Shakespeare, the greatest poet that the 
world has yet seen, was bom at Stratford upon Avon, 
April 23, 1564. His father, John Shakespeare, 
enjoyed a small patrimonial estate, but falling into 
difficulties was compelled to increase his income by 
trade. He is said to have been a wool-stapler. He 
appears, however, to have possessed some influence 
in his native town, and once filled the office of High 
Bailiff or Chief Magistrate. He had a family of ten 
children. William Shakespeare was the second son. ! 
Our illustrious poet appears to have received but an 
indifferent school education. What little learning he 
possessed was acquired at the Free School of Strat- 
ford. It was here that he obtained what his contem- 
porary Ben Jonson called his small Latin and kss 
Greek'* But as it is justly observed by Dr. Drake, 
though his attainments as a linguist were truly trifling, 
his knowledge was great and his learning in the best 
sense of the term, was multifarious and extensive 
beyond that of most of his contemporaries. It is 
said that on leaving school he was placed for a brief 
period in the office of a country Attorney. At the 
age of eighteen he married Anne Hathaway^the 
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daughter of a farmer in his neighbourhood. The lady 
was eight years older than himself. Shortly after his 
marriage he formed an intimacy with some young 
men of a thoughtless and dissipated character who 
were in the habit of deer-stealing. Being young 
and gay himself, he joined them in what he probably 
deemed a mere frolic, the capture of some deer from 
the park of Sir Thomas Lucy, by whom he was 
prosecuted with such severity that the poet by way 
of revenge wrote a satirical ballad upon the knight 
and affixed it to his park gates. He subsequently 
held up the memory of his persecutor to immortal 
ridicule in the character of Justice Shallow in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Soon after this he went 
to seek his fortune in London, but left his wife at 
Stratford, and visited her once a year. Tradition 
informs us that he held the horses of those who rode 
to the theatre, and thus for awhile gained a scanty 
livelihood; but his care and civility were so con- 
spicuous, and his humble services came into such 
request, that he was obliged to employ others under 
him, who went by the name of Shakespeare's boys. 
This story, however, rests on a very slight foundation. 
It is certain that he became an actor, and that he 
was not a good one. The part he performed best, 
was the ghost in Hamlet, He also appeared in the 
character of Adam in As You Like it, and in that of 
Old Knowell in Ben Jonson ’s Every Man in ki$ 
Humour. He soon showed that he could delineate 
a character much better than he could act it. His 
first literary performance was the poem of Venus and 
Adonis, which he dedicated to his patron, the Earl of 
Southampton. Which was the earliest of his thirty- 
five invaluable dramas can only be matter of conjec- 
ture. In the beginning of King James the First’s reign 
he was one of the principal managers of the Globe 
theatre. He rapidly accumulated wealth, and in 
1597 he purchased a house at Stratford to which he 
gave the name of New Place. He did not wholly 
retire from an active life until the year 1613, when 
he left the metropolis for ever, and settled himself in 
his native town, determined to devote the remainder 
of his existence to social and domestic happiness. 
Shakespeare died on his birth-day, 23rd April, 1616, 
when he had nearly completed his fifty-second year. 
His great contemporary, Cervantes, died in Spaini 
on the same day. Shakespeare had by his wife, who 
survived him, a son named Haranet (who died in 
1596), and two daughters. ^ / 

To speak of Shakespeare’s genius in a manner at 
all worthy of the siibjex^t, would rfequire unrivalled 
critical acumen and powers of expression almost 
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iBqual to IrL own. In tlie very sinalt space which is 
allotted to the^e notices his excellences must rate 
be alluded to than analizecL That he is the first in 
the first rank of poets is now almost universally 
admitted. Even the French who were at one time 
disinclined to acknowledge the pre-eminence of a 
writer whose style is so directly opposed to the 
general character of their own literature, begin to 
regard him with a liberal and enlightened admiration, 
and the fine enthusiasm with which his plays are now 
received in Germany is a proof that the English are 
not blinded by national pride in their estimate of his 
genius. The best and most laudatory of his critics 
is a German — the brilliant and able Schlegel. That 
Shakespeare was not a faultless writer may be admit- 
ted without much reluctance, because with all his 
wondrous endowments he was still a man, and no 
human production has yet resembled a sun without 
a spot. His defects however, though numerous, are 
generally of a superficial and unimportant character. 
He who studies mankind and observes the appear- 
ances of the external world, when he comes to the 
perusal of Shakespeare, must be struck with wonder 
at tl^ intuitive sagacity of his moral discoveries, and 
the utmyaJled truth and beauty of his descriptions, 
TheisB is something ajlmost super-human in the preci- 
sion with which he reads the innermost secrets of our 
nature. He kys bare the heart. He is the poet of the 
world. His true and inimitable delineations of 
humanity are not confined to particular times or 
countries, and his fame and influence are accordingly 
independent of those varieties land changes of cir- 
cumstance and external manners which at last throw 
into oblivion all those writers wlio exhaust their 
powers on local or temporary materials. 

, Shakespeare was not, like otlier poets, remarkable 
for some solitary perfection or for one predominant 
quality. His vast mind was well balanced and 
iq^jij-sided. He was not distinguished for wit alone, 
pathos, or sublimity, or a vigorous 

S ndiug or. a fine imagination. He combined 
dteent qualities in his indiyidqal genius, 
a^d every author eminent in kiea surpas- 

. Shakespeare even in the. siiiiglo €bra^!|iBristic 

excollh^c^' . II' 

diff^T|nt which^^^^ Jbrij^ of 

some of the characters , In Shakespeare's 
spemed to certain critic^ argument 
truth and nature. The case is exactly the reyei^J 
It is a glorious proof pf ^at dramatic power 
enabled him so entirely to forget himsdf— to ' 
into the. hearts of others — and topourtray men exact- 


ly as they are, in every change of position and with 
.'.all their inconsistencies, l>oth real and apparent 
To understand them thoroughly requires the same 
'studious observation and knowledge of human nature, 
as are imployed in an iniercourse with the living 
world. His characters are not described ; — they act. 

■ They ' are not allegorical personages. They arc not 
automatons or lay figures. They live and move 
and have their being.” The characters in the plays 
of those poets who do not possess the dramatic 
faculty, however capable may be the writers of pour- 
traying with truth and vigour their own feelings, are 
by no means so difficult of comprehension. Not 
being persons but descriptions, he who runs may 
read them. They remind us of caricaltures, with 
labels in their mouths, or paintings accompanied with 
written explanations. How natural / is the instant 
exclamation of the same crowd, who are struck with 
the incomprehensible inconsistencies of Shakespeare's 
characters ! It is always thus with superficial obser- 
vers. They see not that the human character is of 
“ a mingled yarn,'^ and discover only the broader 
traits unqualififd by those nice gi-adations and %’a- 
rieties of shade, fhosa virtues that border upon vice, 
and those vices that lean to virtue's side, which are 
often so mysteriously blended in the same human 
being. This ignorance of our nature is the cause of 
the instability of friendships. The common crowd 
know but of two characters in the world — a good 
man and a wicked man. When they discover 
a single vice or failing in one whom they had 
placed in the former class, they instantly transfer 
him to the latter. They generally add to this 
injustice by attributing their mistake to the culprit’s 
hypocrisy, instead of to their own want of discern- 
ment. 

We are told by Collins, in a complimeist to 
Fletcher, at the expense of a greater pc^t, that 

Stronger Shakespeare felt for man alone.” 

Even Bryden has expressed a similar opinion, 
and Walter Scott echoes him. Some living critics too 
I have remarked, that the female characters in 
Shakespeare’s plays are less prominently marked 
and less variously distinguished than those of the 
sterner sex. If this criticism is to be taken in an 
unfavorable sense, it is quite . erroneous, and 
the censure might be very fairly turned into a 
cpipplitnont, : We often bear objections made to 
'mtain characters in Shakespeare’s plays that only 
shiw more unequivocally the perfeei irullt 
nature of tlie poet’s delineattoits ; wad the 
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cisiB, j«st alitided to, is of tliis description. If 
Shakespeare had brought out the lines of his female 
characters as strongly as those of the other smc, he 
would have been gailty of an error into which he of 
ail men was the least likely to be led. His know- 
ledge of human nature was nearly infallible, indeed 
almost god-like ; and he well knew that in spite of 
occasional and even striking deviations arising from 
original organization or accidental circumstances, 

I lie fairer and gentler half of our kind are less indi- 
vidually distinguished by prominent and peculiar 
traits than men. Partly from their primal nature 
and partly from the uniformity of their conven- 
tional condition, they are generally as like one 
another in their moral and intellectual character 
as in the delicacy of their external conforma- 
tion, The characters of men are necessarily more 
diversified, owing to the greater variety of positions 
into which they are thrown, and the many powerful 
excitements which stir their minds and hearts to the 
lowest depths. The nearly all-absorbing passion of 
a woman’s breast is toye, but, as %ron has made 
Julia in Don Jnan finely tell us, men indulge in a 
variety of other emotions of equal strength. 

** yizxCs love is of man’s life a thing apart, 

Tn woman's toh6le existence ; man may range 
The court, camp, church, the vessel and the mart, 
Sword, gown, gain, glory, offer in exchange, 

Pride, fame, ambition, to fill up his heart, 

And few there are whom these cannot estrange ; 

Men have all these resources ; we but one. 

To love again, and be again undone/' 

As all men and women are very much the crea- 
tures of circumstances, the comparative uniformity 
in the characters of the one and the endless variety in 
the characters of the other, present a problem not very 
difficult of solution. Still, however, nature does not 
allow of an absolutely perfect similitude between any 
two living creatures. There are no two countenances 
in every respect alike, and still more positive is tlie 
diversity of minds. To the general eye a flock of 
sheep presents no distinction exceptin g that of size or 
colour ; but the shepherd knows every face by its 
peculiar lineaments, as perfectly as a father knows 
the features of his children. In the same way, a 
profound student of human life, may often trace 
individual distinctions in the crowd, which escape 
the notice of ordinary observers. These minute and 
subtle traits, our great dramatic poet has shown us 
reflected in that min’or which he so successfully held 
up to nature; but it happens that as he did not 
emggerate the truth to make it palpable to the more 
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vulgar eye, the finer distinctions which are unseen in 
the reality by common observers are equally unre- 
cognized in the imitation, by common readers. Pope 
has told us that 

** Most women have no character at all 

and it is quite true that they have none whatever if 
that only is to be called a character which all who 
run may read. But what sound and sober critic 
will echo the smart but shallow dogma of the lead- 
ing wit of the days of Anne? We would rather 
go back to the time of Elizabeth, and listen to the 
philosophy of Shakespeare, who contradicts, by an- 
ticipation, the satirist’s flippant libel upon the gen- 
tlest and fairest of all God’s creatures. In the pages 
of the Prince of Dramatists, we meet again with 
many of those lovely and delightful beings whose 
delicate varieties of character enchant us in real life. 
Of Shakespeare’s endless variety of male characters it 
is unnecessary to speak, for even the dullest reader 
owns the truth and force of his portraits of piem 
Who that has once become acquainted with Lear and 
Hamlet and Macbeth and lagp and Othello could 
ever forget them ? When we are presented with 
such full-length portraits of humanity as these, so 
distinct and animated, we receive an impression that 
can never fade but with life itself. But he who 
wishes to keep up his acquaintance with the modern 
drama, must have a strong memory indeed, if he 
does not find it necessary to refresh it with occasional 
reperusals. 

They all wear out qf us, like forms with chalk 

Painted on rich lA’s floors for one feast night. • 

Though Shakespeare knew so well how to pourtray 
the darkest passions, his own heart was one of the 
purest and gentlest that ever breathed. ' „ ’ 


EICHAED BAENEIELDE. 

Richakd Barnfielde. Scarcely any thing is 
known of this poet’s personal history or even of his 
writings. Little more than his name and' the title 
of his works have been preserved. The poem we 
have quoted, has been often attributed to Shake- 
speare, a compliment that renders it worthy of preser- 
vation. Barnfielde published a poem entitled, The 
Affectionate Shepherd” in 1595. Several other 
productions of his appeared between^that period and 
1504. ' ' 
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SIR WALTER RALEIGH. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, was born at Budley in 
Devonshire, in 1552. At the age of 16 he was 
sent to Oriel College, Oxford. At this early period 
Lord Bacon foretold his future eminence. In the 
following year he embarked for France with the 
English troops wlio were sent by Queen Elizabeth to 
assist the Queen of Navarre in defending the French 
Protestants. In this service he continued about six 
years and then returned to England. But he did 
not long remain inactive. In 1577 he accompanied 
the troops sent from England to assist the Dutch 
against the Spaniards. Soon after this, he sailed 
with his half brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert to North 
America. On his return he obtained a Captain's 
commission under Lord Grey of Wilton, the Depu- 
ty of Ireland, and soon after distinguished himself 
greatly in assisting to suppress tlie Munster Rebel- 
lion. On his return he obtained the Queen's favor by 
an act of gallantry. Her majesty walking out one 
day, having stopped at a miry spot, the polite young 
soldier threw off a magnificent mantle from his 
shoulders and cast it on the ground before her. 
The Queen was pleased with such flattering atten- 
tion, and the well proportioned frame and graceful 
demeanor of Raleigh added greatly to the effect of 
bis romantic compliment. He is related to have 
written the following line on a window, which the 
Queen could not fail to pass. 

Fain would I climb, but that I fear to fall : 

Her majesty, it is said, condescended to write this 
reply directly under it : ^ 


of an intrigue with tiie daughter of Sir Nichoks 
Throgmorton, one of the maids of honour, whom he 
afterwards married. In 1595 he projected the con- 
quest of Guiana, where he took possession of the 
city of San Joseph. In the following year he mu 
one of the admirals engaged in the sucs*i*.Hsfol cx|-«- 
ditiotv a^inst Cadiz. On the accession of King 
Jamesin 1603 he was accused of conspiring with 
Lord Cobham lo place Arabella Stewart on the 
throne. He was condenii\c4 to death, and though 
his life was spared, he was coiiflned for twelve years 
in the Tower where he wrote his celebmted History 
of -the World. After his release he was entrusied 
with .the charge of anotlier expedition to Guiana. 
The . enterprise was unsuccessful. On his return he 
was arrested and sent to the Tower, not for any late 
misdemeanor, but in consequence of his former 
attainder. He is said to have been sacrificed by the 
pusillanimous monarch to appease the Spaniards. He 
received sentence of death, and was beheaded, OcU 
29, 1618. 

The calm heroism with which he met his death 
was in fine keeping with his conduct through life. 
In bidding farewell to his fdends on the scaffold, he 
told them he had a long journey to go and must 
therefore speedily take leave/' Betook the axe in 
his hand, and passing his finger along the edge of it 
observed to the sheriff, This is a sharp medicine, 
but a cure for all diseases." 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 


If thy heart fail thee, do not climb at alb 
In 1584 he obtained letters patent for discovering 
unknown lands, by virtue of which he took possession 
of a fine country, called Windangocoa, to which the 
Queen gave the name of Virginia. Soon after this 
he received the honour of Knighthood. He grew 
into such fevor with her majesty that even Leicester 
regarded him as a He obtained a large grant 
of land in, Ireland, where he visited Spenser the poet, 
whom he brought to England and introduced to her 
Majesty. In 1585 he sent a fleet of ships to ; Vir- 
ginia commanded by his relation, Sir Richard .Gren- 
ville, who left a colony at Roanah. It was from 
this colony that tobacco was first imported into 
England. In 1588 he assisted by his skill and bra- 
very to destroy the Spanish Armada. A few years 
after he commanded an expedition against Panama. 
®.|lftinto temporary disgrace’ at court on account 


j^amuel uahiel, was tne son ot a music-master, 
and was bom near Taunton in Somersetshire, in 
the 3 ^ear 1562. He was educated at Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. He was warmly patronized by the noble 
family of Pembroke, under whose favor he continued 
after leaving the University to pursue his favorite 
studies of Poetry and History. He was also fortu- 
nate enough to obtain the notice of Queen Anne, the 
consort of James the First, who appointed him a 
groom of the Privy Chamber. He was for some 
time tutor to the accomplished and celebrated Lady 
Anne Clifford, afterwards Countess of Pembroke, 
who always remembered him with affectionate respect. 
On the death of Spenser he was made Poet Laureate. 
Daniel’s greatest prose work was a History of Eng- 
land extending to the reign of Edward tiie Thini. 
He also wrote an elegant defence of Rhyme which 
is published in Chalmers's collection of the poets. 
He wrote several dramatic works, which have all 
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fallen into oblivion ; bat some of his miscellaneous 
poems are still read with pleasure and instruction. 
His principal poem, was upon rather an unfortunate 
subject for the Muse — the History of the Civil 
Wars between the Houses of York and Lancaster/' 
The details are generally too minute, and the reader 
feels throughout that notliing is gained by forcing 
the grave materials of the annalist into the form of 
verse. His Sonnets and Epistles are amongst his 
happiest efforts, and in many of them he is ele- 
gant and pathetic. His diction is singularly pure 
and perspicuous. lie has been styled the Atticus of 
his day. He has no force or fire, but there is a 
chaste propriety in his sentiments and his style that 
honorably distinguishes him from most of bis con- 
temporaries. He was the intimate friend of Shake- 
speare and Marlowe. A few years before his death, 
which happened on the 14th of October, 1619, he 
retired from public life and amused himself with 
agricultural pursuits. 


FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN 
FLETCHER. 

Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher were 
so closely connected in literature and friendship, that 
it is neither convenient nor desirable to separate them. 
They were not only conjoined in their authorial toils 
and reputation, but shared between them the neces- 
saries of life. They were both bachelors j they lived 
together in the same house; and had even their 
clothes in common. Francis Beaumont was descend- 
ed from an ancient family of that name at Grace- 
Dieu,in Liecestershire, where he was bom in 1586. 
His father, who was one of the judges of the Common- 
pleas, was anxious that his son should study the law, 
but young Beaumont could think of nothing but the 
Muses. He was educated at Oxford; He died in 
his thirtieth year, ten years before his friend Fletcher. 
Though his life was thus brief it was well employed, 
for he had a hand in the greater part of the fifty-three 
plays which are published in the collected works of 
these united authors. John Fletcher was the son of 
Dr. Richard Fletcher, Bishop of London. He was 
born in the metropolis in 1576, and was educated at 
Cambridge. He died in the great plague in London 
in 1625. In the plays written jointly by these cele- 
brated literary partners it is impossible to determine 
the exact share of merit due to each writer. It was 
generally said by their contemporaries that the wit 
and invention were Fletcher's, and that Beaumont| 


j though the younger man, had more gravity and judg- 
ment, and confined himself chiefly to the serious and 
pathetic parts. So highly was the taste and judgment 
of Beaumont esteemed by Ben Jonson, who was 
not deficient in self-confidence, that he frequently 
sought his advice, and submitted his plays to his 
correction* In comedy the critics of their own day 
seem to have placed these writers above Shakespeare 
himself; and even so late as the time of Dryden, 
that poet tells us “ their plays were the most plea- 
sant and frequent entertainments of the stage, two of 
their’s being acted through the year for one of 
Shakespeare's or Jonson's.'^ In the present day, 
however, though their great merits are readily 
allowed, they do not interfere with the superior fame 
of Shakespeare, who now carries away the suffrages 
of both the critics and the people. But perhaps 
they stand next to him as dramatic poets, if we 
I reject the claims of Ben Jonson, who had a larger 
j share of learning than of genius, and gathered 
more from the school-room or the library than 
from human life. Beaumont and Fletcher exhibit a 
luxuriant fancy, and great richness and fluency of 
poetic diction ; and occasionally they show that they 
understood human passion ; but they seem too often 
to think of stage effect and are too anxious to create 
surprise. They have nature in them, but they do 
not always trust it. Their greatest fault is an utter 
disregard for decency. Their sentiments are often 
immoral and their language shamefully indelicate. 
If it were not for these serious defects their plays 
would no doubt still be highly popular ; for they 
abound in exquisite descriptions, in strokes of 
genuine wit, and are not without scenes and passages 
of true pathos. 


SIR JOHN DAVIES. 

Sir John Davies was the son of a tanner, and 
from this low extraction he rose to high worldly ho- 
nours. He was appointed just before his death 
Chief Justice of the King’s Bench in England. He 
was born about the year 1570 and died in 1626. 
His philosophical poem of Nosce Teipum, written 
by him at the age of 25, was dedicated to Queen 
Elizabeth. It is undoubtedly a very remarkable 
production ; and there is not in the English language 
a happier example of ingenious argumentation in 
verse. The illustrations are admirable, and the dic- 
tion is singularly pure and easy for the period at 
which he wrote. In his versification he anticipated 
the precision and harmony of a later day. 
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frnd grace. He wrote upwards of 50 dramas^ includ- i 
ing his Masques. Ben Jenson’s disposition is said j 
to* have been reserved and saturnine, and his manner 
abrupt and rude ; but under a rough exterior, he 
eoncealed a generous heart. His person was so 
bulky tfiat he is said to have resembled his great 
.contemporary’s portrait of Sir John Falstaff. 


... THOMAS CAEEW. 

Thobias Carew was born in 1589. The place 
of his birth is not exactly ascertained. It was pro- 
bably in Gloucestershire, where his ancestors re- 
sided. He received his education at Oxford. After 
leaving College he travelled for the improvement of 
his mind and manners, and came back a finished 
gentleman. On account of his graceful accomplish- 
ments he was received with high firvor, at court, and 
was appointed by King Charles the First, gentleman 
of the privy chamber. The greater portion of the re- 
mainder of his life he appears to have spent in afflu- 
ence and gaiety ; though his last hours were clouded 
with remorse on account of iiis occasional irregulari- 
ties. He died in 1639. The neatness, sprightliness, 
point and ingenuity of most of his little poems render 
them fully deserving of even more admiration than 
they have obtained. They often ^ant substance, but 
they never want grace. 


SIR HENR^ WOTTON. 

Sir Henry WotroN was born in the county of 
Kent in 1568. His family was an ancient and 
honorable one. He was educated at Oxford, where 
he contracted an intimate and lasting friendship 
Dr. Doimej__Di3-dea\’mg college he spent nine 
jfjgarMn visiting foreign countries. On his return 
to England in his thirtieth year he became Secretary 
to the Earl of Essex, whom he accompanied in two 
naval expeditions against the Spaniards. When the 
Earl fell into disgrace, Sir Henry Wotton precipi- 
tately quitted the kingdom, and toojc up his residence 
in Florence. Shortly before the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the Duke of Tuscany intercepted certain letters 
that betrayed a design on the part of some Italian 
Jesuits to poison the King of Scots, The Duke 
employed Sir Henry Wotton to proceed immediately 
but secretly to Scotland and give the king notice of 
his danger- Sir Henry was well received by his ma- 
and soon returned again to Florence. On the 
Jdng’s accession to the throne of England he sent for 


i. Wotton and conferred upon him the honor uf kwiiiht- 
! hood. He was subseqiienliy appointed ambassador 
i to Venice. The year before King Jame^ dsed. Sir 
Henry Wotton rettirncd home and was appointed to 
the provostship of his mnjesiy’s of Eton, He then 
entered into holy orders. lie had pro|w»^cd lo 
himself to write a history of JIurtin Linh< r ; hut in 
this design he was interrupted by Charles tlte IfI, who 
urged him to write a history of England. In tliW 
undertaking he was checked by a greater power than 
an earthly king. He died in the nudst of his labours 
in 1639. There is a fine raond tone in nu 3 st of his 
productions. 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 

Philip Massinger wms born at Salisbury in 15B4. 
His father, Arthur Massinger, was ein ployed in the 
family of Henry, the second Earl of Pembroke, not 
as a common servant, but as, a respectable retainer. 
That nobleman died in the younger Massinger's sixr 
teenth year, and though tlie hither continued in iho 
service of the succeeding I'.urJ, who was a great pat/on 
of the muses, our poet faded lo (.obtain the least share 
of his favor. The EarFs neglect of the dramutist seems 
to have been occasioned by tim latter having embraced 
the Catholic Religion. At least tins reason for such 
harsh conduct is conjectured l>y 51 r. Gifiord, the 
poet’s last and best editor, who bus curreetly (shserved, 
that of his personal lilstory we know little mure tlnm 
that he lived and died. He appears io haw suficrttl 
all the iiiconvenietices of poverty, and to have gor.c to 
his grave with as iitlie utienlion from munkiud ns he 
experienced in Ids iileliiuc. Ko stone ur inscri prion 
marked tlie place where his dust was laid ; and even 
the memorial of his mortality is given with a pathe- 
tic brevity, winch accords but too well with the ob- 
scure and humble passages of hb Idb : March 20, 
1639-40, Fhiiq> Mmiiiger, u airangen"* 

It is only since Dodsley’s reprint of our ok! plays 
and Gifford's edition of his dramas in four volumes, 
that Massinger has held a high place in the esteem of 
the present generation. His works were so rapidly 
failing into oblivion that Rowe thought it perfectly 
safe to turn the materials of 51assinger".s Faial JJme^ 
ry into a new play, and under the name of tlie Fair 
Fmiitnt to pass it off on the public as a perfectly 
original production. Tiie latter is a popular and 
pleasing play, but Rowe cannot be excused for sup- 
pressing all allusion to its original source. Massin- 
ger not only suffered from the dishonesty of Eowe, 
butjhe carelessness of Mr. Warburton, the*’ Herald, 
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in witnisti liandii were no tea tluin fifteeii of Ins plays s 
in nutnuacript, Mr. Wuiburiuii placed these trea- I 
sures in the hands of an ignorant servant^ and after the 
lapse of some years when he made an inquiry about 
tlicra, he discovered that no less than twelve of them 
Imd been destroyed by the cook who had burnt them 
fium a motive of economy^ not wishing to use more 
valuable paper for culinary purposes. Massinger is 
distinguished fur the digniiy and harmony of his verse, 
but excels nna'-e iu descrijuioii ami dccltimation than 
in the art of making his charact(?rs mtfokl themselves. 
He has no wit, but he has occasional humour, and 
his imagery is sometimes vivid and poeticaL Nine- i 
teen of his dramas are jneserved hi Gifford’s edition 
of his works. 

Mr. Monk Mason had remarked tire general har- 
mony of Massinger’s versification, which he pro- 
nounced superior to that of any other writer with the 
excxqnion of tlie generally acknowledged monarch of 
the English Drama. Mr. Gifford most unreasonably 
objects to this exception and asserts that rhythmical 
modulation is not in the list of Shakespeare’s merits 1 
He thinks tliat Shakespeare has been overrated ; tlrat 
Beaumont is as sublime, Fletcher as pathetic, and 
Jonson as nervous ; and that ivit is the only quality 
by which he is raised above all competitors ! Here is 
a critic tliat would have pleased Voltaire. It would 
have been amusing enough if Mr. Gifford had been 
compelled to give a reason for the faith that was in 
him. He w^duld have afforded a strong illustration 
of tlie absurdity and presumption of a mere satirist — 
an acute fault-finder — 

** A word-catcher that lives on syllables,*’ 

attempting to take the measure of such a gigantic 
mind as that of Siiakespeare. It is not difficult to 
understand why a critic who counts syllables upon 
his fingers should prefer the I'erse of Massinger to 
that of Shakespeare. It is more uniformly smooth, 
correct, and regular. But it has nothing of the free- 
dom, the variety, and expression that characterize the I 
voice of 

** Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child. 

Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 

There is no occasion to underrate the real merit of 
Blassinger’s versification. The march of Ins verse is 
noble and majestic, and his diction is singularly pure 
and perspicuous. The^latter has quite a modern air, 
though written two hundred years ago. Perhaps 
both his metre and his diction are preferable to those, 
of Jonson ; but in neither respect 'does he equal 
Shakesjieare. For though Massinger’s language and 
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metre Imve fewer ■ faults, they. Iiave also incomparably 
fewer beauties, and the lieauties very rarely indeed 
compete with those of the Prince of Dramatic Poets. 
They have not the same irresistible endian tment. The 
anticipated tones of Massinger always satisfy, but 
never surprise or ravish us. But the wild music of 
Shakespeare is like that of the iEolian harp touched 
by the ^vandering breeze. It reminds us of the music 
of the genius, who, in the habit of a shepherd, ap- 
peared before Mirza on the hills of Bagdad. He had 
a little musical instrument in his hand. As Mirza 
looked towards him, the genius applied it to his lips, 
and began to play upon it. The sound 
says Mirza, “ teas exceeding sweet, and wrought into 
a varkbj of times that zvere inexpressibly^ melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing 1 had ever 
heard'^T The enchanting melody of Shakespeare’s 
softer passages may be described in his own delight- 
ful words- — • ' 

** O it comes o’er the ear, like the sweet South 
upon a bank of violets. 

Stealing and giving odour.” 

Coleridge once remarked that lie thought he might 
possibly catch the tone and diction of Milton, But 
that Shakespeare was absolutely inimitable. This 
was a very just and discriminating observation. We 
need be under no apprehension that the music of 
Shakespeare will ever pall upon the eat in conse- 
quence of its frequent repetition by a servile flock of 
mocking birds. It will never be said of him, as it 
was said of Pope, that he 

“ Made poetry a mere mechanic art, 

And every warbler had hia tune by heart.” 

The only superiority to Shakespeare that can he dis- 
covered in Massinger, is ill the greater general clear- 
ness and more sustained dignity of his language, and 
in the judicious abstinence from those puns and 
quibbles which so unhappily deform the pages of a 
writer who would otherwise be almost too perfect for 
humanityfc 

The texture of Shakespeare’s composition is some- 
times most vexatiously involved, and there are riddles 
in his pages that still remain unsolved by the most 
patient and clear-headed of his commentators. These 
are his weightiest sins, and every school-boy can 
point them out for reprobation ; but, as it is hardly 
necessary to observe, they are redeemed by a galaxy 
of beauties that may be sought in vain in any other 
region of the world of literature. 


* Addison's Vision of Mirza in the Ss)eduhr, 
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Massinger has eomparatively few of those fine and 
unaffected strokes of nature, for which Shakespeare 
is so remarkable. The What mail ! iie Br pull your 
kat upon pour brows/ addressed to Macduff when 
he receives the afOicting intelligence of the destruc- 
tion of his family? and endeavours to suppress and 
conceal his agony single exclamation, Jh P' 

in Othelio, when a lightning-flash of jealousy first 
breaks upon the Moor's tempestuous soul his 

No( a jot^ not ctjot/ when lago observes that he 
is moved; — the Pray you undo this button/ 

Lear when his heart swells almost to bursting ; — and 
a thousand other simple but most expressive touches 
of a similar kind, are amongst the truly characteristic 
excellencies of Shakespeare and are never to be found 
in the stately lines of Massinger. But yet, if we 
compare Massinger with the Dramatic writers of the 
present day, in whom shall we find his equal ? The 
golden age of the Drama has passed away. Our 
present poets can paint the moods of their own minds 
and can write dramatic poems, but not plays. Their 
min'ors reflect themselves alone. They do not hold 
them up to nature and give the very age and body of 
the time, its form and pressure. 

In reviewing the characters in his play, one cannot 
help wondering that Gifibrd, notwithstanding his 
narrow views in criticism, should not have seen the 
immeasurable inferiority of Massinger to Shakespeare 
in all the higher attributes of genius. But the critic 
appears to have been so taken up with the regularity of 
-Massinger’s plots, the accuracy of his metre and the 
purity of his diction, that he overlooked every consi- 
deration of a weightier and nobler nature. If in 
Shakespeare there are greater faults of style, there are 
far fewer errors of delineation, and in the higiiest 
sense of the word /he was a more correct writer than 
either Mtissinger himself, or the learned and laborious 
Jonson. The faults of Shakespeare are errors of taste, 
and not defects of genius. Where the heart is to be 
touched or the imagination kindled, he rarely fails. 
Massinger had an intellect of great force ; ,, but, like 
Dryden, he had no powder over the pathetic. Even 
his eloquence, his most characteristic merit, is the 
eloquence of the mind, and not of the heart. 

It was more than once urged against Shakespeare 
by his competitors as a weighty objection, that na- 
ture was all his art,” It would have served some 
of these writers justly if he had retorted that art was 
all their nature. 

Note. The Title of Massinger’s play — New 
Way to pay Old DeSis— was inadvertently omitted 
in the Selections, Col, 2(5T. 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 

Of the life of this poet vve know Init little. He 
was born in Devonshire, in loDO. By the patro- 
nage and assistance of William, Karl of Pembroke, 
he was enabled to purchase an estate. lie died in 

1645. 

William' Browme's Briifunias Pas fora is"' arc 
far more fresh and natural than most |uH*ins (jf 
the same kind, and well deserve to he rescued from 
that oblivion into which they seem to be falling. 
They are full of true poetical fancy, and evince a 
lively and just appreciation of the charms of nature. 
The versification is fluent and harmonious. Tiiou^li 
these pastorals are somewhat deficient in human in- 
terest, and are occasionally deformed with extrava- 
gant conceits, they form a vast storehouse of rural 
imagery and description, and it is tiiouglit that Milton 
did not disdain to be indebted to Browne’s now neg- 
lected pages. 

Browne published his Pastorals in his twenty- 
third year. They liot only display, as already inti- 
I mated, great richness and originality of fancy, btit u 
turn for observation and reflection not a litth' mmirk- 
able in so young a man. Pope’s PasiuruLs wvm 
published in his twenty-first year, though k is said 
that they were written earlier, it would he an inter- 
esting task to compare minutely tln?eck‘gues oftfiese 
two writers so essentiaily opposed in their cast oC 
mind and born at different periods when such oppo- 
site styles of poetry were in fashion. There ban 
air of greater learning iu those of Pope, ami of more 
truth and originality in those of Browne. In the 
former there is hot a single new image, but there are 
many ingenious imitations of the Greek and Roman 
classics ; in the latter there are many fresh transcripts 
from nature, and very few echoes of other poets. 
Pope is artful and elegant; Browne is natural and 
free. In smoothness of versification Pope hm infi- 
nitely surpassed his predecessor. Brownes merit 
consists in the excellence of particular passages, for 
there is no regularity or completeness in his design. 
The reader is often disgusted with Ins tedious minute- 
ness, his occasional abruptness, his confusion and 
Ids want of refinement. But his flowers of fimey are 
so fresh and vivid, and arc thrown about iu such mag- 
nificent heaps, that a genuine lover of poetry can 
overlook a great deal of less agreeable matter for the 
sake of such rare enjoyments. They who read him 
for his narrative or fable must always be disa|>" 
pointed. His embellishments, consisting chiefly of 
the most elaborate yet felicitous com|>ari$o»s, are 





»hvavs more valuable tbaa the general groundwork 
of his poems. 

Browne made Ins native coimtry-— ihe garden of 
Enelund—tlie scene of his Pastorals. lie is to be 
iionored for his courage, his good sense and his 
patriotism, in breaking through the silly custom of 
carrying the British ^luse to foreign regions in search 
of beauties tiuit are no wiiere more easily found than 
in our own deligiitful land. 


SIE JOHN SUCKLING. 

Sib John Suckling was born at Whittonin the 
county of Middlesex in 1608- He is said to have been 
very early a prodigy in learning. He spoke Latin at 
five years of age and wrote it at nine. He studied at 
neither of the Universities, and when his father had 
given him all the instruction obtainable under his own 
roof he sent him on his travels. In his twentieth year 
lie joined the standard of the iliustrious Gustavus 
Adolphus, and was present at three battles and five 
sieges within the space of six months. On his return 
lie associated with men of genius and learning. He 
was well acquainted with Davenant and Ben Jon- 
son. He wrote a few plays which are now deservedly 
forgotten, but his brief occasional pieces are still 
admired for their ease,^ archness, ingenuity and 
sprighlliness. When the Civil Wars broke out Sir 
John Suckling equipped a regiment for the king’s 
service, and spent 1200 pounds (a large sum at that 
day) on their dress and decorations. The regiment 
liowever behaved ill in an engagement with the 
Scotch, and were disgracefully defeated. Tliere was 
iiiiicli ridicule thrown upon their finery and cowar- 
dice, and Sir John Suckling seems to have felt it 
deeply. Some biographers say that it shortened his 
existence ; hut his death was occasioned by a singu- 
lar accident. Having heard that his valet had robbed 
him and made his escape, he drew on his boots in 
passionate haste, when a nail that was concealed in 
one of them by his faithless servant, pierced his heel, 
and produced a mortification of which he died, in 
his 33rd year. 

Sir John Suckling’s personal character was not 
entitled to much respect. It is said that he was a 
gambler, and got certain marks known only to him- 
self fixed on all the cards that came from the great 
card-makers in France. The goddess of his poems 
•WQ.% I^dy Dorset who was so shameless as to boast 
of her faHiiliarities with ilie poet. 
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WILLIAM'. DRUMMOND. 

William Dbummon'd, a descendant of an ancient 
Scottish family, was born at Hawthornden, his fa- 
ther’s seat in Scotland, on the ISthof December, i 585, 
He received his education at Ifie University of Edin- 
burgh. At the age of twenty-one he went to France 
to attend Lectures on the civil law ; but he did not 
long prosecute that study. He returned to Scotland 
in 1610, the year in which his father died, and inhe- 
riting the paternal estate, he lived as an independant 
gentleman. About six years afterwards he published 
a number of his Somiets. He became enamoured of 
a very lovely young woman, who accepted his offer 
of marriage, but died of a fever on the very day fixed 
for the wedding. This bitter disappointment so 
severely shocked him that he attempted to relieve his 
mind by a change of scene, and he travelled through 
different countries for eight years. On his return he' 
wrote a history of the five James’s, kings of Scotland, 

work abounding,’" says Tliomas Campbell, ^^in 
false eloquence and slavish principles,” though accord- 
ing to Horace Walpole, Drummond proved himseif 
by this publication to be one of the best of modem 
historians, and no mean imitator of Livy. The work 
is now rarely met with. In bis forty-fifth year Drum- 
mond married a young lady in whom he fancied a 
resemblance to his former mistress. He was so warm 
a Royalist, that his grief at the fate of Charles, is said 
to have shortened his days. He died on the 4th of' 
December, 1649, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 

Drummond was the first Scottish poet who wrote 
in pure English. Ilis poetry is deficient in strength 
and originality, but it is elegant and graceful. He 
was a great admirer and imitator of Petrarch, .and 
sometimes not only took a hint from the Italian poets 
but translated entire passages without acknowledg- 
ment. 

It is reported that Ben Jonson w^as so great an 
admirer of the genius of Drummond, that he travel- 
led on foot from London to Hawthornden% to pay 
him a visit of friendship and respect. During 
Ben Jonson’s stay wdth Drummond, the latter 
appears to have ■ occasionally taken do\^Ti memo- 
randa of the heads of conversations on literary 
subjects, and to have accompanied them with 
remarks upon the character of lus guest. About 
half a century after Drummond’s death they found 
their way into print, but , there is no evidence to show 


* poet’s residence, << Hawthornden House,” was about 
seven miles from JEdinburgh, 
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that he coiitempiated their publicalioti. Ben Jon- 
sons host naturally felt so great an interest in his 
guest, that we ought not to be surprised that he 
should have entered in his private diary these reports 
of his conversations and notices of his manners. Some 
of tlie latter may be rather severe, but no one questions 
their truth, not even Gifford himself, though he so 
madly accuses Drummond of a desire to blast the 
memory of his friend, Jenson’s manners were roughs 
dogmatical, and offensive ; but Drummond’s were 
precisely the reverse'^^ Mr, Gifford has given no 
shadow of a reason for his absurd and ungenerous 
assertion that Drummond “ inveigled” Jonson into 
his house with the detestable motive he has attribu- 
ted to him. As a writer in Bladmood's Magazine 
has well observed, if this had been Drummond’s object 
he would have painted Ben Jonson in colours far 
more hideous, and would have published his calum- 
nies either in, Jonson’s life-time, towards the close 
of which he was comparatively imbecile and feeble 
and not in a condition for a literary warfare, or 
after his death ; — for Drummond survived him near- 
ly twelve years. We cannot conceive any reasona- 
ble cause for a hostile or malignant feeling in Drum- 
mond towards Jonson. The latter’s pedestrian pil- 
gi-image from London to Edinburgh, then regarded 
as a formidable undertaking, was as high a compli- 
ment as one poet could well pay to another ; and 
while there is abundant evidence of a reciprocity of 
kind and cordial sentiment between these distinguish- 
ed men, there is nothing that can be construed into 
the slightest indication of an opposite feeling, except 
Drummond’s character of Jonson, which (though 
drawn with that freedom which almost of itself im- 
plies that it was not intended for publication, and 
those vivid a,nd minute touches that a close intimacy 
with his subject and a subtle observation would 
naturally inspire), exhibits notiiing like jealousy or 


* “ He was a tender father, a kind, husband, and one who 
would not willingly give offence j a man of pleasing habits, 
alluring conversation, and strict piety. In addition, he 
was a methodical man, somewhat given to sallies of wit and 
humorous sayings. Kept booJesin which he noted down the 
verses of other men. as well as his own: had his letters too in 
order ; and preserved whatever struck him as clever in the 
remarks of his companions or correspondents, or pleased him 
in the compositions of his own pen ,”— Life 
of Drummond* 

Is it at all strange that such a man and with such habits 
should have recorded the conversations of so celebrated a 
person aS Ben Jonson ? Would it not have been more strange 
if he had omitted to do so J Yet Mr. Gifford can only atjp- 
bate such an act to personal hatred: He calls DrummorS 
accomplished artificer of fraud,” and characterizes'*liis 
conduct as the ” blackest perfidy.” 


falsehood, arid betrays iiu motive that is iiieoBsistf'iiit, 
wdth the reputation tor iniu^rity and honour uhinli 
Drummond is acknowledged to have enjoyed in 
iife-time, and that nobility of iniiul which may still 
be traced in the works wlmli have so long survived 
him. It is strange that Drurnmoufrs notes upon the 
character of a celebrated contciuporury shcHild be so 
harshly censured by a modern critic, at a lime w hen 
a similar practice is so generally tolerated,— w lien 
the minutest actions and the most trivial obbcrvalioiis 
of men of eminence are so commonly recordcil by 
their literary associates, — and when the private his- 
tory and the personal peculiarities not only of the 
dead but of the living, are to be met witii in every 
periodical that is adapted to the public taste. 

It is said that Ben Jonson wrote a poem descriptive 
of his journey to Scotland which was inadvertently 
burned with other papers at his death. Perhaps this 
accident is unfortunate for the memory of Druinmojjd, 
and the poem might have included much intercstiug 
and valuable evidence as to the manner in which these 
two eminent contemporaries met and piiiied. 

With respect to tlie character of Drummi-md’.s 
poetry, the critics are at variance. Piulli|is, ihc 
nephew of Milton, who is supposed to have often 
echoed the sentiments of his immortal relutivc, speaks 
of Drummond’s sonnets in the following 

** To say that these poems are the cdVects of a nitm 
I the most polite and verdant that ever the Scottish nation 
produced, although it he a recoimnendatiou not to he 
rejected, (for it is well known that that country hath 
afforded many rare and admirable wits, ) yet it is not the 
highest that can be given him; for should I alHnu that 
neither Tasso nor Guarini, nor any of the most neat and 
refined spirits of Italy, nor even the elioicest of our Eng- 
lish poets, can challenge to themselves any advantages 
above him, it could not be judged any attribute supenor 
to what he deserves,” 

But these sentiments are evidently the original and 
exclusive property of Phillips himself; for if. b not 
to be credited that Milton, however he may have 
recognised the real merits of Drummond, would have 
sanctioned such extravagant commcndatlom 

There are certainly passages in DrummomTs 
poetry the style and tone of which seem to have 
suggested some of the poetry of Milton, who, though 
. he- did not perhaps rate Drummond so highly as 
some haye done, appears to have read him widi 
attention and delight. I’here is an Italian air in 
much of the poetry of Drummond that would natu- 
rally be pleasing to an Italian scimlar like Aiiitbn. 
‘ Dr, Symmons, in speaking of the ]>oet of Hawthorn- 
den as the earliest writer of the (me Sonnet, ’•observes 
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tlml iic wis ** tlie pec'iilitir object of Milton s appkuse 
and imilnfion." The atiiltor of Paradise Losl^ 
however, in no instance coiKlescendcd to become an 
imitator in winch he did not immeasurably excel Ms 
models. His feeliin^ for the beautiful and the true 
was so generous and ardent, that he would recognize 
merit even hi less worthy pages than those of Drum- 
inojid ; but lie invested the thoughts of others with 
the light of his own master-spirit, and gave them a 
glory which btdonged originally to himself, Drum- 
mond has not been imitated by Milton alone. The 
comparative obscurity into which he 1ms fallen, and 
the undeniable beauty of his productions, have tempt- 
ed many modern authors to rifle his poetic treasures, i 
Pope has not only stolen his thoughts, but imitated 
his versification. In his Eloisa to Abelard is the 
following line. 

** The crime was common, common be the pain.” 

This is a very close imitation of the first linp of one 
of Drummond's sonnets ; 

** The grief was common, common were the cries.” 

Pope rarely hesitated to borrow a beautiful thought 
or an elegant turn of w'ord.s, because he knew that 
lie could genernlly make them his own by some ex- 
Cjuisite improvement. In the following lines, how- 
ever, he has not surpassed his model. 

** To virgins, flowers ; to sunburnt earth, the rain J 
To mariners, fair winds amidst the main ; 

Cool shades to pilgrims, which hot glances burn, 

Arc not so pleasing as thy blest return.” 

P op Pastorals* 

** Xot bubbling fountains to tbe tbirsty swain, ^ 

Not balmy sleep to laborers faint with pain ; 

Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bee. 

Are half so charming as thy sight to me.” 

Prammond’s Fourth Feasting. 

Gray also seems to have read and imitated him. 

** Far from the madding worldisg’s hoarse discords.” 

Drimmond, 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife.” 

» Gray's Elegy * 

Tt was Drummond's poem of Fourth Feastmg of 
which Ben Jonson envied him the authorship. It is 
not, however, his miscellaneous poems which are 
now the most admired. In these fie has many supe- 
riors, but there are few early writers of the Angio- 
Italian sonnet who may be compared writh him in 
tht|t particular class of composition. With the 
exception of the illegitimate couplet close, the dis-' 
fwsition of the "rhymes' ""is ■ after "the" strict ■ Italian - 
modeL • Though quite Fetmit^han in ■ their 'tone, 


they also occasionally evince the author's admi- 
ration of the style of his English predecessors and 
contemporaries. It is certain tliat he was familiar 
with the Sonnets of Shakespeare ; for in his list of 
books read by him in IGOa he gives tbe Passion- 
ate Pilgrim,” which Was the tide of our great Dra- 
I matic Bard’s first collection of sonnets. This was 
no doubt the surreptitious edition published by Jag- 
gard in 1599. The Rev. Alexander Dyce, in his 
Aldine edition of Shakespeare’s poems, erroneously 
asserts t hat they were first printed in 1609, ■ Drum- 
mond s sonnets are superior to Shakespeare’s as 
sonnets, however inferior to them as poems: that 
is to say, tliey are more rigidly constructed ac- 
cording to the laws of the sonnet, and have more 
unity and point, and are altogether better finished ; 
but they have less richness and originality of thought, 
and comparatively few of those bold felicities of ex- 
pression in , which Shakespeare surpasses all other 
poets. Considered merely as sonnets, they are almost 
equal to those of Milton and of Wordsworth ; but 
they have neither the sublime energy of the one, nor 
the profound sentiment of the other. Nor are they, 
indeed, so strictly legitimate in the disposition of the 
rhymes. But in grace, ingenuity, delicacy, and ten- 
derness, they are not surpassed by any sonnets in 
the language. Drummond may justly be styled the 
British Petrarch. 

It is much to be regretted that Drummond did 
not regularly translate the whole of Petrarch's sonnets^ 
No British poet could have done them more justice. 
Mr. Campbell would say that we have sonnets 
enough already |p the English language ; and as far 
as their number only is referred to, it must be ad- 
mitted; but this elegant exotic has perhaps not 
yet been brought to perfection in our country, and 
both its intrinsic merits and the labors of its cultiva- 
tors have been often very unfairly treated by the 
critics, notwithstanding the authority in its favor of 
such names as Shakespeare, Drummond, Milton, and 
Wordsworth. 

The old comparison of the sonnet to the bed of 
Procrustes, was first used by Ben Jonson, and 
it has been regularly repeated by every opponent 
I of the sonnet since his time. The objection to 
its limits has been successfully answered by an ex- 
planation that it equally applies to all other forms 
of verse. There must be a limit of some kind 
or other ; and it would be difficult to give a , reason 
why Spenser’s favorite stanza is restricted to nine lines 
that would not be equally cogent in defence of 
Petrarch's stanza of fourteen. A sonnet does not 
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necessarily stand alone any more than a Spenserian 
stanza, and a long poem may be coiistracted of the 
one as well as of the otfier. It has been found, 
indeed, that the sonnet on account of its greater length 
may be more easily rendered independent and com- 
plete in itself than the Spenserian stanza, which, 
however, is subjected to much they'strne rules. The 
sense ought to conclude with theVlast line,, which 
should wind up with point, emphasis, and fulness. 
A fresh subject cannot properly introduced into 
the middle of it. It is the opinion of the Italian 
critics, that a single sentiment or emotion may be 
more happily developed in a sonnet than in any other 
form of verse : and it seems as if its limits were par- 
ticularly well calculated for the purpose. If it were 
longer, the leading idea would be weakened by too 
much diffusion ; and if it were shorter, there might 
be loo much compression and a consequent failure 
in point of perspicuity and completeness. 


EICHARD CRASHAW. 

RrcHAUD Crashaw was one of those of our 
elder poets from whom Pope occasionally borrowed 
a good thought, and worked it into his own more 
polished verses. The date of his birth is not posi- 
tively known. Mr. George Ellis thinks it was 
1615. He was ejected from the University of Cam- 
bridge, where he was a fellow of Peterhouse, by the 
parliamentary army in 1644, After his ejection, he 
went to France, renounced the religion of the Church 
of England and embraced the Roman Catholic faith. 
The poet Cowley saw him in Paris in a state of great 
distress, and introduced him to the exiled Queen of 
Charles the 1st, who gave him letters of recommenda- 
tion to persons in Italy, by which means he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to one of the Roman Cardinals, and 
was made a canon of the Church of Loretto. He 
died of a fever in 1650. Crashaw's original verses 
are full of extravagant conceits ; but in the midst of 
all their irregularities there are unequivocal indica- 
tions of true poetical genius. Some of his translations 
are admirable, and show an extraordinary command 
over the resources of the language. The well known 
line which has been attributed to Dryden and other 
poets, 

Lympha pudica Ueum vidit et erubuit ; * 

The modest water saw its God and blushed, 

first appeared in a volume of Crashaw's Latin poems 
published in 1634. 


WILLIAM HABINGTON. 

William Habix'gton was born in 1605 of a 
Homan Catholic feinily, liis mother was dair^liter 
to Lord .Morley, and is reported to have written the 
famous letter of warning which led to the dii'covtry 
of the Gunpowder Plot. The poet man iul a dun-li- 
ter of Lord Powis, and it is to this hi<1y that his 
poems under the title of Custara were all atldrc*ssf„'tL 
These poems have mudi tenderness of serauueut and 
elegance of diction. Ilabington wrote a History of 
Edward the IV. and Observations upon History. 
He died November 13, 1654. 


RICHARD LOVELACE. 

Richard Lovelace, son of Sir William Lovelace 
of Woolwich, in Kent, was born in 1616. After hav- 
ing served in the army, he returned to his native 
county and took possession of his paternal estate 
worth 500/. per annum. He was deputed by the 
county of Kent to present a petition to the House of 
Commons in favor of tlie king, and got thrown into 
prison for his trouble. It was daring this confine- 
ment that he wrote his Song to Althea. He ipetii 
his whole fortune in support of the Royal causci and 
at last died (in 1658) in extreme want at a maaa 
lodging in an obscure lane in London. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 

Robert Herrick was born in Londonin the year 
1591. His father was a goldsmith. The poeCs best 
known publication, entitled HesperUes ; or Works 
both Ilummi and Diviney was published in 1648. He 
was presented by Charles the First to the vicarage of 
Dean Prior in Devonshire, from whicli he was ejected 
during the civil war. He subsequently resided in 
London, where it is supposed he died, but in what 
year is not even conjectured. Some of his longer 
poems are unreadable, but most of his brief lyrics 
are remarkably sprightly, fanciful, and harmonious. 
Many of them are characterized by a true Anacre - 
ontic spirit. Some of his graver effusions have con- 
siderable tenderness and a fine moral tone. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY. 

Abraham Cowley was born in London in 161*8* 
His father, who was the son of a grocer, died before 
birth of the poet. His mother though struggling 
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wiiil |}Ovj>r!y, was exlremfly aiBbitioiis to .give Ijer . 
^o!i li literary eclwcatioii, and contrived to procure' his 
adiiiission om a l:ing''s scholar at Westminster school. : 
He afterwards obtained a scholarship at Cambridge, 
lie gave very early indications of g-enius. He began 
to write verses m the age of 13 and published them 
at K>. In 1643 he was ejected by the parliament 
from that uuiversiiv because he had distingiiished 
b’nnself by the warmth and boldness of Ins loyalty, 
ife then went for awliilc to Oxford, where he pub- 
lidtetl a satire calk'd TiiC Furi^an aiiti the. Papist., 
When Oxford was surrendered to the Parliament he 
Ibllowed the Queen to Paris as Secretary to, the, Earl 
of St. Alhftus, and during an absence of ten years 
rdiroad he was employeil in decyphering the letters 
that ytasscil between the King and Queen. He re- 
turned to England in 1656, wlien he was seized and 
imprisoned ; but though it appeared on examination 
that he had been mistaken for another person, he was 
not released without the security of a thousand guineas 
from Dr. Scarborough. On the deatli of Cromwell he 
went again to France where he remained till the Re- 
storation. On that event his services were not very 
gratefully remembered ; for when he applied for an 
ap]iointment which he had been promised by both 
Charles the 1st and Charles die 2nd, the Lord 
ChunceUor told Inm that his pardon was his reward. 
Ik'cuuse he had lived peucefully for a time under 
I’romwOrH government !us loyalty was suspected. 
It was thought also a bad sign of his respect for regal 
authority that he bud published an Ode to Brutus. 
He becanie disgusted with public life and sighed for 
rural retirement. He at last, however, by the in- 
Bnence of the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of 
St. Albans, obtained a competence of about 300Z. a 
year from a lease of the Queen’s land, which enabled 
him to gratify his eager desire for the quiet of a 
roimtry life, lie retired to Barn-elms and afterwards 
to Cberisey, in Surrey. He did not long, however, 
vnjoy his retirement. According to his friend, Dr. ; 
Sprat, who wrote a history of his life, he died of a 
severe <‘old caught by staying one evening too late in 
the iield to give some directions to his labourers. Ills 
<k'ath occurred on the 2blh of July, 1G6T, in the 49th 
year of his age. He was buried with great ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey near the ashes of Chaucer and 
Spenser. His peraosmi character was singularly ami- 
al>Ie. King Charles when lie heard of his death de- 
clared, that -Mr. Cowley had not left a better man 
btiiind him in Eiiglaiici-''' 

" Cowley's longest poetical work is The Dmakk^ a 
starred poem on the troubles of David; in four 


books. The plan of the ivork is incomplete ; for he 
had designed to extend it to 12 books. It is a dreary 
task to peruse it. It has little poetical beauty, and 
is full of false wit and the most absurd conceits. His 
Pindaric 'Odes are his most celebrated productions, 
but they are greatly more talked of than read. 
Here and there they exhibit a striking thought or an 
ingenious fancy, but they have not much genuine fire, 
and the versification could hardly be worse. The most 
agreeable specimen of Cowley’s poetical genius is the 
‘‘ Chronicle.’^ His Anacreontics also are extremely 
elegant and lively, and are still read with pleasure. 
Cowley, had he trusted more to truth and nature, 
would have been a far greater poet, for he was by no 
means deficient in imagination and feeling: but his 
perverted taste and diversified learning tempted him, 
in compliance with the fashion of the time, to seek 
for such extraneous ornaments as rather surprise us 
with their oddity than please us with their fitness. 
He was the best, however, of that class of writers 
which Johnson has not very happily styled the Me- 
taphysical School of Poets% but his able and judici- 
ous criticism upon its characteristic features in his 
Life of Cowley is highly interesting and instructive. 
Whatever may be the fate of Cowley’s poetry there 
can be but one opinion of his prose. It is exquisitely 
easy and natural, and gives us a far more just and 
delightful idea of the author’s personal character 
than is communicated by bis verse. Ilis poetry 
is now little known to the general reader who 
will seldom lake the trouble to dwell upon excel- 
lencies that are thickly surrounded with defects. A 
new edition of his wmrks is rarely called for. In his 
own day his peculiarities were popular, but no poetry 
will long continue to please that has more art than 
n|ture. W e soon grow weary of far-fetched illustra- 
tions and cold extravagance* The poetry of Cowley 
had lost its attractions in the time of Pope, who asks, 
Who now reads Cowley 1 Tf he pleases yet 
His moral pleases, not his pointed wit. 

Forgot his Epic, nay Pindaric art, 
t Yet still I love the language of his heart. 


SIR WILLIAM DAVENANT. 

Slit William Davenant was born at Oxford in 
1605. He was the son of a wealthy vintner who 
kept the Crown Inn, a house frequented by Sh^k^- 


I * Perhaps Johnson took the hint of this de^gnation from 
1 tiryden, who in speaking of Donne, says, “ he affects the 
metaphifsics*''* 
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spefire in bis aniuial journies from London to War- 
wicksbire. His mother was exceedingly beautiful, 
and very elegant botli in lier conversation and ad- 
dress. Davenant himself in his jocose moments 
used to insinuate that Shakespeare was his father. 
One day when he said he was going to see Ins god- 
father Shakespeare, lie was cautioned not to take 
God’s name in vain. The great dramatic bard, it is 
said, took much notice of him and encouraged his 
very early attempts in poetry. He had not, iiowever, 
long the benefit of the advice or assistance of so dis- 
tinguished a friend. Shakespeare died when Dave- 
naiit was only ten years of age, and the boy-poet 
wrote some verses to his memory, liis tragedy of 
Alhmne, King of the Lombards was his first play, 
and being acted with great success, it brought him 
into notice. He succeeded Ben. Jonson as Poet 
Laureate. Thomas May, tiie poet and historian was 
his unsuccessful competitor for the laurel. His life 
was strangely varied. He was first a page to the Duch- 
ess of Richmond — then he became manager of a the- 
atre — then a general of ordnance (and ivas knighted 
for his services at the siege of Gloucester), and then 
an envoy from the Queen to King Charles the 1st. 
During a residence abroad he collected a body of men 
and set>sail for the new colony of Virginia, He was 
intercepted by one of the Parliament ships, and con- 
fined in Cowes Castle and afterwards in the Tower. 
He owed his life to the grateful interference of two 
Aldermen, whom in his military capacity he had ar- 
rested, but generously gave them an opportunity to es- 
cape. Milton, it is said, also made an appeal in his 
favor, and Davenant returned the kindness at the Re- 
storation by a similar piece. of service. On his libe- 
^ ration he employed himself in a zealous attempt to 
restore the stage to its former influence. He, it was, 
who first introduced painted scenery, and obtained 
female performers, wlmse parts were before his time 
supported by young men. Davenant’s own plays 
enjoyed a temporary success, but they are now all 
forgotten. He died in 1668. 

^ Davenant was a remarkably handsome man until 
lie lost his nose by a dishonorable disease — an afflic- 
tion which exposed him to the poetical raillery of 
Sir John Suckling in his Sessions of the 
The best known of Davenant’s works is . 4 . dong 
Epic Poem entitled Gondibert^ which has been much 
praised and little read. It is the production of a 
vigorous mind but with many energetic passages, it 
is upon the whole a tedious poem,; and though 
Dr, Aiken a few years ago made an attempt to recall 
it' to public notice it is fast sinking into oblivion. , 


SIR JOHN DENHANf. 

Sir John Dunham was born in Dublin in 1615. 
His father was chief baron of the Irish Exchequer ; 
and two years afterwards being appointed one of tiicf 
barons of tlje Excheqtier in England bremght las son 
with him. from las native country and educated liim 
in London# In 1631 our poet was sent 10 Oxford 
where being looked upon as a slowq dreaming 
young man, addicted more to gaming than study, 
they could never imagine he couhi ever enrich the 
world with the issue of his brain, as he afterwards 
did.” After three years’* residence at the university 
he was removed to Lincoln’s Inn, where thou: 4 !,i he 
seemed to apply himself to the common law, he di<l 
not get rid of his unhappy fondness for gambling. 
His father at last lost all patience and seriously 
threatened to disinherit him. This checked him for 
a while, and to prove the sincerity of his repentance 
he wrote an essay on the vice of gaming ; but when 
Uvo years afterwards his father died, his old propen- 
sity returned with double violence, and he speedily 
squandered his patrimony. In lO i‘2 he publisiied 
his tragedy of I’/« a poor p«.:rrormancc, but 

.which was not ill received, and helped to bring him 
■ into notice as a follower of the muses. Ho was sooti 
after appointed high Sheriff of Surrey and made 
vernor of Farnham Castle for the king ; but he re- 
signed his appointment and joined the king at Oxfiml, 
where he published his best ■work, Coopers //i//. 
An attempt was made to defraud him of tlie merit 
of this poem by spreading a report, that he Imd 
bought it of a clergyman for forty pounds. When 
the excellence of a work can no longer be disputed, 
the casting a doubt upon its authorship is the last 
resource of literary envy. Addison, Akenside, Pope, 
and Garth were all treated in a similar manner I^y 
malignant and unfair opponents. 

With them most authors steal their works or buy. 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 

In the civil wars he served the king in the dangerotis 
employment of carrying the correspondence of the 
Royal family. In 1648 he is said by Anthony Wood, 
to have conveyed James Duke of York from London 
to France, and delivered him there to tire Queen and 
of Wales, Clarendon however asserts that 
went offl with Colonel Bamfield only, who 
contrived the means of his escape. At the Eestom- 
tion he was made surveyor of the king’s buildings 
in succession to Inigo Jones, and at the coronatiorf he 
received the honor of knighthood. By this titne he 
seems to have grown more prudent, and he saval 
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money from appoiritmenlj but his latter clays were 
reri<iere«i niiserable by an unfortuii'iUe marriage, and 
he wjis atlliuted with a temporary clerangement of 
mind, an inlirmitj wliiuh Butler made the subject of 
uiigeiif^rous ridicule in a poem in which he repeats 
the mean report of the purchase of Cooper'’ s HUL 
i>n recovering the use of his understanding, he wrote 
Ins verses on the death of Cowley whom he did not 
long survive. He died on the i9th of March, 1668. 
The poetry of Denham has been celebrated by Pope 
for iu strength. It has certainly considerable freedom 
and vigour both of thought and expression, though it 
is occasionally somewhat obscure, and is deficient in 
the lighter graces. 


GEOEGE WITHER. 

Geouck Witkeu was born in 1588, at Bentworth 
in Hampshire. At 16 he was sent to Oxford; but 
as his family, though once opulent, where in narrow 
circumstances, he was soon called home to hold the 
plough. W ith all his passionate admiration of the 
country he had no inclination for this rustic employ- 
inent, and went to I.ondon to seek his fortune at 
court. When lie found that he could not well be a 
siiccessfiil courtier and yet preserve an honest inde- 
pcncknce, lie gave vent to his disappointment and dis- 
gust in a satire entitled Abuses tohipt and stript) 
for which he was committed to prison for several 
months. Wlnle in confuiemenl he wrote his best poem, 
tlie ShtphenVs IJnntmg, Ilis poetry at last gained 
him friends. In 1639 he vvas a captain of horse in 
the expedition against the Scots, but when the civil 
wars broke out, he sold all he possessed to raise a 
troop of horse for the parliament, and soon afterw^ards 
rose to the rank of major. In 1642 he was appoint- 
ed by parliament to the command of Farnham Castle. 
He gave up the place, with no great honor, to Sir 
■\Villiam Waller, and fmmd it necessary to publish a 
defence of his ow!i conduct. He was afterwards 
taken prisoner by the Royalists, but Denham is said 
to liave solicited tliat the king would not hang him, 
for ns long ns Wither lived, he (Denham) could not 
be accounted the worst poet in England. He was 
afterwards appointed by Cromwell major-general of 
all the horse and foot in the county of Surr^. At 
the Restoration he was deprived of his estate, and 
because he publicly remonstrated- with somewhat too 
mych freedom, he was condemned to endure a three 
years* imprisonment. He died, in 1669 aged seventy- 
nine. Though it was his bad fortune to be perpetu- 
idiy embroiled in some dispute, he is said to have been 


an amiable and honest inaii. His verse is an odd 
compound of genuine 'poetiy, and the merest doggrel. 
It is said that he could make verses as fast as he could 
write them down— a fatal facility,’’ which led him 
to imagine that where there was no difficulty there 
was much inspiration. Any one can write verses 
with rapidity who is convinced that he is producing 
poetry when the lines clink at the end.** But amidst 
a vast mass of carelessly measured prose set otf with 
rhyme, Wither’s has occasional passages that display 
a fine poetic fervor. If he bad less easily satisfied 
himself he would have more easily satisfied his 
readers. 


JOHN MILTON. 

Joiijr MiLTOjr was born in London, Decem- 
ber the 9th, 1608, His family was an anci- 
ent one. In his sixteenth year he was sent to 
Cambridge. He was at this time eminently skilled 
in the Latin tongue. He is said to have been the 
first Englishman who wrote Latin verses with clas- 
sic elegance. When he left the university he returned 
to his father, then residing at Horton in Bucking- ' 
hamshire, with whom he lived five years, in wliich 
time he read all the Greek and Latin authors. It 
was not long after he left the University that he 
wrote his Comus^ VAllegrOj 11 Penseroso and Lycidas, 
In the following year he went abroad and visited 
Hugo Grotius, then residing at the French court. 
From France he went to Italy where he was re- 
ceived with great attention. He visited Galileo, 
then a prisoner in the Inquisition. Hearing of the 
political disturbances in England he hastened home 
to take his share in the struggle of his countrymen 
for liberty and right. As his father’s income was 
narrow, Milton established a school in London for 
his own support. In 1641 hepublished a ^‘Treatise of 
Reformation** against the established Church. In the 
following year he produced The Reason of Church 
Government against Prelacy,** in which he expresses 
with calm confidence a high opinion of his own. 
powers, and intimates a hope that by labour and 
intent study” he may leave something so written to 
after times, as they should not willingly let it die.’* In 
his thirty-fifth year he married the daughter of Mr. 
Powell, a Justice of the Peace in Oxfordshire, His 
wife does not seem to have been very well fitted to 
be the companion of such a man, and, finding her 
home dull, was glad to accept of ah invitation from 
her friends. The lady had little -inclination to return, 
and, paid no attention to her husband's letters of recall. 
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He dispatched a messenger to her who was sent back | 
with contempt. Her father whs a zealous Royalist, j 
and probably the daughter imbibed his hatred of 
Milton’s republicaiiism. Mr. Fenton observes, that ' 
the marrmge is more to be wondered at than the 
separation. Milton repudiated his wife for disobedi- 
ence, and soon after published The Doctrines and 
Discipline of Divorce” to justify himself for putting 
away his wife, without any legal form. In tins work 
he undertakes to prove tliat the Scripture sanetions 
a divorce wlienever a man and his wife fmd it im- 
possible to live together in tranquillity and mutual 
kindness. The clergy were so much dissatisfied with 
his book that they occasioned him to be called before 
the Lords, wlio however, soon dismissed him. 
Conceiving that he had a right to put away for ever 
the wile who had thus defied him, he paid his ad- 
dresses to the daughter of a Doctor Davis. One day 
on a visit to a friend, he was surprised to see his wife 
come from another room and implore forgiveness on 
her knees. His heart relented. About this time he 
published his tract on Education and his Areopa- 
gitica, a speech of Mr. John Milton for the liberty of 
unlicensed printing.” His next work was the Tenure 
qj' Kings and Magi$t7-ate$y in which he justified the 
execution <if King Charles the First. He was soon 
after this appointed Latin Secretary to the Common- 
, wealth. In 1645 he published a collection of his 
Latin and English poems, including the Alkg?'o and 
Femeroso* Cliarles the Second, while in Holland, 
pngaged Salmasius, a man of vast learning, to write a 
defence of Monarchy. The task was soon finished 
and was published in 1649 under the title of Defejisio 
Megia. To this Milton wrote an answer entitled Fro 
Fojmlo A‘7tglicam Defensio,. for which he was re- 
warded with a thousand pounds. In 165^ he buried 
bis wife, who died of a consumption not long after 
the birth of her fourth child. About the same time 
he lost his eyesight by a gntta serena, Ilis eyes Itad 
always been naturally weak, and he himself tells us 
that from 12 years, of age he hardly ever left his stu- 
dies or .^em tp bed b^ore inidnight. . Even stronger 
eyes- and. a better constiti;Kdpn. might have given way 
before this early and unceasing literary toik .Ete was 
subject to , frequent, head-aches. , When C|‘pmweU 
took the reins of .Govermnentin his own hand^:JV|ji|-' 
ton still held his office. . Notwithstanding liis loiss^qf 
sight he could yet select and. obtain a wife.,. 
short time after the death of his first wife he married 
the daughter of Captain Woodstock. TlmJady died 
childbed aboufa year after. At the Restoratkn^ 

- ifelfon absconded, feeling himself to be-in no sight 


■ danger. ■■ -if is said that he out a "I In'* 

death and had a public funcml pri'cessfon. He w«> 
protected/however, by die Art of Oblivion. The |.) 0 > 
litical storm being over, lie rnurrital a lliinl wife, ihc* 
daughter of a Mr. Minshull. She was icconnnend- 
edtohim by ins friend Doctor Fugct, luit she 
to have been an illitemte person who was quili* in- 
sensible of Milton’s greatness. She survived her 
illustrious husband several years. He now occupied 
himself in the^ coin position of the FurmUm Los/, wliicli 
was first publislied in 1667. For lids wonderful 
production, tlie noblest .Poem in tlie language, lie 
received but five pounds, with acoatirigenl agreeiiient 
that he should be paid ten pounds more on the sale 
of t\yo thousand copies. His widow subsequently 
sold the whole of the copyright for eight pounds. 
In 1671 he published Paradim Ilegaimd which was 
suggested by El wood the Quaker, who observed to 
lum, Tliou hast said much upon Paradise Lost : 
but what hast thou to say to Paradise FoiukL” Of 
these two great poems, Paradise Hegained was tlm 
favorite of the author, ihough it is so much less valu- 
ed by the public.. Milton died in London, on the 
lOtb of November, 1674, at the age of sixty-six. A 
monument lias been erected to him in Westminster 
Abbey, but bis remains were laid next to the griivc 
, of his father in the chancel of St, Giles at Cripplegaltn 
Milton was eminently beautiful in his person, 
and used to be called tiie Lady of Chrisi’s Colh^gc. 
Ilis stature was about tlie middle size, and his Hnlb^^ 
were w’ell proportioned. His complexion was clear urn I 
delicate, and his long light Ijrown hair was parted on 
his forehead and hung down upon lusslioulders. He 
himself tells us that his eyes were blue. He was 
abstemious in his diet and had a strong aversion fur 
spirituous liquors. IlisS manner was affable iiik! 
open and his conversation cheerful and instructive. 
His favorite author was Homer whom lie was advis- 
ed to translate, but he thought the^tnsk l>e.ncath 
him. He was born, be said, to be u speaker oi' 
what God made his own and not a translator. Dr* 
Johnson has given a most unfav’-orable uceount of 
Milton’s disposition, but later and less prejudiced 
writers have shown how little the eminent bio- 
:gmpher of our poets is to be trusted when speak- 
in.g of a man who was strenuously opposed to 
.every attejnpt to shackle the mind on the great qne$* 
.dons of politics, and religion. Mihon was a genuine 
.patriot land -a truly pious man. TIte leading ti^git 
of his personal character was that noble fortitude 
the ills of life which made him content 
^odgh blind J’ It is truly surprizing that Bf. Jolin- 
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iiiiu; It'Wi insensible U) llie magnanimity' of 
iiiiiui liiHl the sCTtiie paihos* whkii inijpire the noble'. 
^ >o5inf‘ts im his loss t*l sight, Milton had no ehilciren 
by il^^ second ami third wives, but he bad three 
dungliters nnrl one son by his first. The daughters 
alone survived him. The two youngest used to read 
to him in eight langiuiges ihougii tliey understood 
notliimr but Kn^llsh. Of Milton's mighty powers as 
a poet it is almost needless to ofler any remarks. His 
sublimity of eoiu'cptiott and force of style are univer- 
saliv arknov,kdg<,*d. Even Dr. Johnson reluctantly 
aekiio\vkdjt.*s the Strength and grandeur of the only 
grout .h!|dc Poet of whom our country can boast; 
tfmugh he betrays a perverse and ill concealed plea- 
sure in the discovery and exposure of the imperfec- 
tions in the IWiidhc Lout, occasioned by the incon- 
gruous mixture of matter and spirit in the machinery. 
iMiltou’s subject was at once the noblest and most 
ditlkuk that could possibly have been selected, and 
wliaiever may be the defects of the execution, they 
are, generally speaking, such as could have been 
avoided by no human powders. Sublimity of eon- 
coption was the most characteristic quality of Mil- 
tonk mind, yet there are passages of profound but 
(|uiet pathos in many of his poems that touch us like 
the tears of u manly spirit, unused to the melting 
mood ; and he soniefimes exhibits a most delicate ap- 
preciation of the minutest beauties of external nature, 
Johnson speaks contemptuously of most of his smaller 
poems as if day were deplorably deficient in grace 
and finish. The truth is that the critic had an ear that 
could take pleasure in no verses that were not count- 
able on the fingers, and a certain mechanical exact- 
ness was to him the finest music of which verse is 
capable. The uniform smoothness of Waller was to 
him more delightful than those exquisitely varied 
harmonies — those Lydian airs with many a winding 
bout of linked sweetness long drawn which, 

Take the prisoned soul 

And lap it in Elysium. — 

— Strairx.*; that might create a soul 

L nder the ribs of death. 

There is a blended sweetness and force in the diction 
and numbers of B1 ikon's smaller poems that we must 
look for in vein in all other writers except Shake- 
speare. Miltonk heroic blank verse and Shakespeare’s 
dramatic verse are the best in the language of their 
se\|}ral kinds. They are the only English poets who 
may be considered peaTect masters of unthymed 
versification, by far the most difficult form of poetiosil 
t'omposicion* . ' ' - 


JOHN MARVELL. 

Jom Marvell was born at Hull in York- 
shire, in the year 1620. He was admitted into 
Trinity College Cambridge, in 1633. lie had 
not been long at the university when some Jesuits 
used their utmost efforts to convert him to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. Tliey so far succeeded as to 
induce him to quit College and accompany them to 
London. His father at last found him in a booksel- 
ler’s shop, and after convincing him that he had 
acted imprudently, prevailed upon him to return to 
Cambridge. In 1640 his father, who was a clergy- 
man, embarked on the Humber in company with a 
youthful pair whom he was about to join together 
in matrimony at Barrow in Lincolnshire. Though 
there was no appearance of bad weather, the old 
gentleman had a strange presentiment of danger. He 
threw his cane on shore, and cried out, Ho ! for 
Heaven I’’ A storm came on and the whole company 
perished. The gentleman whose daughter was to 
I have been married adopted Marvell as his son. When 
Marvell had finished his education at Cambridge he 
travelled through the most polite parts of Europe. 
His first appearance in public life at home was as 
assistant to Milton when he was Latin Secretary to 
, Cromwell. In 1660 he was elected a representatwe 
of the town of Hull, and was the last member of 
parliament who received, according to ancient custom, 
a regular allowance from his constituents. He was 
no orator but his opinion was always highly valued. 
Prince Rupert had so much regard for his advice, 
that whenever he voted on the popular side it used 
to be said that the prince had been with his tutor. 
Though he was warmly opposed to government, it is 
said that King Charles the Second, took great delight 
in his conversation, and fancying that so agreeable a 
companion could hardly be an inflexible patriot 
endeavoured to win him with a bribe. He sent the 
Lord Treasurers Marvell’s lodgings witli a handsome 
pecuniary compliment and an expression of the 
king's desire to give him an employment. Marvell 
humorously proved his independence by calling bis 
servant to testify that a leg of mutton had served him 
for three successive dinners. The king’s proffered 
favours were firmly but respectfully rejected. At 
the time that he evinced this noble, stedfastness of 
mind, Marvell was by no means in comfortable cix-r 
climstances, and after refusing a thousand pounds 
from the king was compelled to borrow a guinea 
from a friend. His political pamphlets and his 
* public conduct gained him many bitter and ungene-' 
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rous enemies amongst those whom no honest man 
would wish to number in the list of his friends, and 
he was frequently threatened with assassination. It 
is supposed that he was at last poisoned in the 58th 
year of his age. As a poet he does not maintain a 
very lofty rank, but some of his pieces possess 
considerable elegance and beauty. He may always 
be perused witli pleasure ; especially when the reader 
bears in mind his noble patriotism and indexible in- 
tegrity. 


JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, one of the 
most profligate of the wits of Charles the Second's 
reign, was born at Ditchley, in Oxfordshire, in 
1647. When he had finished his education he 
travelled through France and Italy, and at his 
return was made gentleman of the Bedchamber 
to the Icing, and controller of Woodstock Park. In 
1665 he went to sea with the Earl of Sandwich who 
was sent against the Dutch East India fleet, and 
showed extraordinary courage in the attack that was 
made on the port of Bergen in Norway, when the 
Dutch fleet took shelter there. When it was difli- 
to induce any other person to carry a message 
from one ship to another, Lord Rochester volunteered 
the duty, and proceeded in an open boat through a 
thick shower of shot. After his return to England, 
he got into disgraceful broils, in which he evinced 
a degree of cowardice that was strangely inconsistent 
with his former conduct, and can only be accounted 
for on a supposition that his nerves were relaxed by 
his licentious life, or that conscious guilt made him 
unable to meet the aspect of danger which was once 
rendered pleasing to him by a sense of duty and 
the approbation of those whose applause was valu- 
able. He soon made himself notorious by his ex- 
travagant frolics. On one occasion he dressed him- 
self like an Italian mountebank and for several weeks 
dispersed "te - nostrums amongst the people. Some- 
times- he disguised himself as a beggar and prose- 
cuted some mean amour. He was such a perfect 
actor on these occasions that he could deceive his 
most intimate friends. At one time he and the 
Duke of Buckingham engaged an Inn at Newmarket 
and passed themselves off as Landlords. It is said 
that they availed themselves of this opportunity to ruin, 
many of the wonien of the placp, and that they caused 
the death of an old miser who hung himself in a fit 
of frenzy on discovering that his young wife was in 


the company of Rochester. The trick lie is reported 
to have played upon Charles the Second, or the 
■ Merry Monarch, as he is soineiiines called, was less 
objectionable. In one of the king's noctural rambles 
in company with Rocliester, the latter suddenly and 
secretly left his majesty in the house by himself, and 
as the king was unprovided with money !\e was ex- 
posed to the most ridiculous insults and suspicion. 
This anecdote has been snade the subject of a popular 
play. Such a life as Rochester's could not be a long 
one. He died, with all the feebleness of age, in his 
thirty-third year, and not without many stings of 
conscience, and a sincere repentance. liis poems 
are generally stained with obscenity, but it can- 
not be, denied that they are sometimes smart and 
clever. Walpole calls him “ a man whom the muses 
were fond to inspire and ashamed to avow.'^ His 
well known character occasioned many prurient pro- 
ductions to be unjustly ascribed to him, so tlnit his 
memory has been loaded with other men's sins be- 
sides his own. 


SAMUEL BUTLER. 

Samuel Butler, the son of a respectable farmer, 
was born in the parish of Strensham in Worcester- 
shire, February 13th, 1612. He was educated at the 
Grammar School of Worcester. He was for some 
time at Cambridge but was never matriculated in that 
univer.sity. When his education was finished lie was 
appointed clerk to a justice of the peace, and enjoy- 
ing in this situation considerable leisure, he amused 
himself with music, poetry, and painting. He was 
afterwards admitted into the family of the Countess of 
Kent, and occasionally gave literary assistance to the 
learned Selden, who had charge of her estate. He 
was also for some lime in the service of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Cromwell’s officers. It was while he 
was in that service, (in what capacity is not exactly 
known,) that he planned and wrote the first part of 
lE[udibras, in which it is supposed that he intended 
to ridicule the character of Sir Samuel Luke. Tim 
following passage^evidently alludes to him. 

“ ’Tis sung there is a valiant mameluke. 

In foreign land yclepp'd 

To whom we oft have been compared 
For person, parts, address and beard.” 

Both equally reputed stout ; 

And in the same cause both have fought. ^ 

On the return of Charles the 2nd, Butler was made 
Secretary to the Earl of Carbury, Lord President of 
Wales. About this time he married a Mrs/Herbert, 
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who brdiiglii bim a fortime which wms soon it is 
sanJj by being pnt out on bad securities. In 1663 
was published tlie first part of Hudibras^ and it was 
received with such immediate and general applause, 
that poor Butler, who was then in great pecuniary 
distress, began to entertain very sanguine expecta- 
tions of something more substantial than mere 
praise. Lord Buckhurst introduced the poem to the 
court The king and his courtiers soon had Butler’s 
witty couplets by heart, and were perpetually quoting 
them in conversation. The Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don made him an indirect promise of some valuable 
appointment, but the unhappy poet struggled on in 
poverty and obscurity, while his verses were adding 
to the cheerfulness of thousands. « 

It is reported," says Johnson, ^^that the king 
once gave the poet three hundred guineas, but of 
this temporary bounty I find no proof.’' One of 
Butler’s biographers tells us that the king ordered 
him 3000/, but the sum being expressed in figures, a 
person through whose hands the order passed, cut 
off the third cypher and reduced it to 300/., which 
proved insufficient to pay the poet's debts. But so 
little is positively knowm of Butler’s private history, 
tliat little more than vague reports can now be ga- 
thered. He died in 1680, and a subscription for his 
interment in Westminster Abbey was solicited in 
vain. He was buried at the cost of a ffiend in the 
Churchyard of Covent Garden." 

Butler had great learning, which he made subservi- 
ent to his wit. He was never at a loss for an illus^ 
tration. The plan of Eiidihras has little merit, and 
the poem was left unfinished: but it is wonderfully 
crowded with original thoughts and comical images 
expressed with unrivalled felicity. The odd and un- 
expected' compound rhymes add greatly to the effect. 
The reader however gets at last dazzled and wearied 
with the rapid succession of brilliant witticisms^ 
and takes move delight in two pages than in twenty. 
The interest is not continuous. Many of Butler's 
couplets, into which truth and good sense are com- 
pressed with singular power and apparent careless- 
ness are often repeated by people who know nothing 
of the great work from which they are taken ; for 
the temporary nature of the main subject and the 
obscurity of most of the allusions have so diminished 
Its original attractions, tliat it cannot now be regarded 
as a popular composition. This is the unhappy fate 
of all local or temporary satires, and one. cannot help 
lamenting that so great and original a genius as tlie 
author of Hudibras should have been employed on 
perishable materials, 
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THOMAS OTWAY. 

Thomas Otway, the son of a clergyman, born at 
Trottin in Sussex, March the 3rd, 1651. He was 
educated at Oxford. He went early to London and 
became a player, but was unfitted for the stage. In 
his twenty-fifth year he produced Alcibiades, his first 
■ tragedy, and the year following, Don Carlos^ Prince 
of Spaitiy which it is said was acted for thirty nights 
together. His plays are nine in number ; of these the 
most popular are The Orphan, and Venice Preserved, 
By his sprightly conversation Otway acquired the 
favor of Charles Fitz Charles, Earl of Plymouth, one 
of the natural sons of King Charles the Second, who ‘ 
procured him a cornet’s commission in some troops 
then sent into Flanders. He, however, speedily re- 
turned, but from what cause it is now vain to con- 
jecture ; but it is certain that he reached his native 
shores again in very necessitous circumstances. Some 
of his biographers insinuate that he betrayed a defici- 
ency of personal courage. The greater part of 
Otway’s life was passed in such obscurity, that it is 
difficult to gather any facts connected with his per- 
sonal history that can be spoken of with perfect confi- 
dence. Even the well known and pathetic narrative 
of his death has been questioned. However, it is gene- 
rally supposed, that driven to a state of distraction 
by absolute starvation, he begged the loan of a shill- 
ing from a gentleman with whom he was but slightly 
acquainted. The gentleman, who was shocked at 
his distress, as well he might be, presented him with 
a guinea. The starving and half-naked poet imme- 
diately purchased a piece of bread and swallowing 
it too eagerly after his long fast, the first mouthful 
choaked him and caused his death. This is the com- 
mon story, but Pope relates, according to the report 
of Spence, that Otway died of a fever caught in the 
violent pursuit of a thief who had robbed one of his 
friends. It is at all events certain that he himself bad 
nothing in his possession to tempt a robber. He died 
in a public house on Tower Hill, in tlie 33rd year of 
bisage. 

Otway’s chief excellence as a dramatist consists in 
his power over the tender affections. Few wriiers 
for the stage have drawn so many tears. Drydeii, 
who was personally hostile to him, was often heard 
to say, that Otway was an illiterate man ; but I 
confess,” he would add , “ that he has a power which 
I have not — that of moving the passions.” It cannot 
be denied that there is something rather coarse and 
vulgar in Otway’s productions regarded as literary 
compositions, but this defect is not observable in 
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their performiince on the stage. Even in the perusal 
of them in tlie closet the critic is nsimlly disarmed by 
an irresistible appeal to his feelings, and in the 
interest excited by the incidents atid diaraclers he 
forgets his cold objections to the anthor’s style. 
Otway's smaller miscellaneous pieces have notliing in 
them that indicates the taste or feeling of a true poet. 
They are singularly bald and prosaic. His tragedies 
are the foundation of his fame. 


EDMUND WALLER 

Edmund Waller was born at Coleslall in Hert- 
fordshire, on the 3rd of March, 1605. His father 
dying while Waller was yet an infant left him a yearly 
income of three thousand five hundred pounds. Mr. 
Bell has shown that Waller's mother was not, as Dr. 
Johnson relates, the sister of Hampden, the celebrated 
patriot, but the aunt. He received his education at 
Cambridge where he soon distinguished himself. A 
respect for his ancient family, the reputation of his 
talents, and his large property (for in that period it 
was accounted a princely fortune), occasioned him to 
be elected a member of parliament in his sixteenth 
year. He produced his first poem two years after- 
wards, and it has been justly remarked that what he 
wrote at eighteen was as smooth and fluent in the 
versification as what he wrote at eighty. He had 
naturally a delicate ear for the music of verse, and 
seemed to arrive intuitively at that degree of polish 
which in other poets has sometimes been the re- 
sult of long and careful practice. In his two and 
twentieth year he paid his addresses to the daughter 
and heiress of Mr. Banks, a vrealthy merchant, and 
her fortune was so large that she was an object of 
very general interest. The court, it is said, endeavor- 
ed to obtain her hand for a Mr. Crofts, but Waller 
triumphantly carried off the prize. He did not, how- 
^ ever, long enjoy her society. About three years 
afterwards she died in childbed, and left him a weal- 
thy yo\ing widower and free to make another choice. 
He' soon fixed bis affecdoj^s nppn the lady Dorothea 
Sidney,' eldest daughter of the Earl of Sunderland, 
to whom he h^ given immorlality ^nder ^^ame 
of Sacharissa, but who ^treated him with djsdain*. 
When Waller met her accidentally in her^ otd, age, 
she asked him when, he would again snob, toe 

verses upon her:," Oh! when you are, as yotib|> 
■ , madam" said he, " aiid as handsome os 
. , . When he had lost all hopes of S^hj^sp, 

' he Mebrated the charms of Lady Soplpa Mnmj 


under the imme of Amoret At he paid \n« 
addresses in’ plain prose and with liappier oOffi 
to a lady of the name of Bresse^ by whom h- had 
aftertvards a family of ihirieeii cldlflren. As \m 
w^ealth made him indepcmlcnt, ho nuxfd with uk-.s 
of all parties and spoke his mind frit lu Buna 
the kinsman of Hampden, the peupk? calcnlaicd 
upon his good will, and for a time he mii'd the 
part of a patriot ; and though there is ms reason to 
suspect his sincerity, he soon showi’d fimi he 
lamentably deficient in firmness and consisteney r,f 
character. A few soft words from the king touclmd 
his heart and turned him into a courtier. When his 
majesty set up his standard at Nottingham, Wulhfr 
sent him 1,000 * broad pieces/ He was not satisfied 
with affording the king this pecuniary assistunce, but 
embarked in an extensive design to oppose the parlia- 
ment with a view to bring the war to a concUisiun. 
The discovery of Waller's Plot, as it was called, was 
made by the servant of a Mr. Tomkyns who had 
married one of Waller’s sislcrs. The man lurked 
behind tlie hangings in tlie room in wliich his muster 
and Waller held a con fc rcncc, and with tlie lujpe of 
a reward, he immediately carried the intelligimeo to 
Pym, (on the 13ih of May, 1643,) who wus then in 
church**^. The communication was made with an 
air of hurry and anxiety, and Pym mysterbusly 
whispered it to his friends near him and thim left 
the congregation, who w^ere in a state of nmu’mnent 
and alarm. Waller and Tomkyns were that night 
apprehended at their houses, Tliey both avowed 
themselves willing to tell all they knew, but Waller's 
conduct was especially pusillanimous and dishonour- 
able. " lie was so confounded with fear and ajipre- 
hension," says Lord Clarendon, " that he confessed 
whatever he had said, heard, thought or seen : all that 
he knew of himself and all that he suspected of others 
without concealing any person of what degree or 
quality soever, or apy discourse that he ever had upon 
any occasion entertained with them : what such mul 
such ladies of great honour, to whom, upon the credit 
of great wit and very good reputation, he had been 
admitted, had spoke to him in their chambers of the 
proceedings of the house ; and how they encouraged 

* This is Clarendon^s account, but in the BrL 

tannica we* are told that in a manuscript written by one of 
Waller's . r^efations who lived in liis family* it is said ** he 
was betrayed by his sister Price, and her Presbyterian chap. 
Ifidht Mr.' GrOO(?, who stole his papers j and if he had not 
strangely ilpteied''the hight before he was seized, thal^ liis 
sister had betrayed him, and therefore burnt the rest of his 
papers by the fii;e left in his chimney, he had certainly lost 
his life for it.« 
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liim to oppose them ; wliat correspondence and inter- 
course they had with some ministers of state at Ox- 
fordj and how they derived all intelligence thither/- 
Tomkyns and another conspirator were hanged ; but 
Waller/' says Clarendon, “ with incredible dissimu- 
lation acted such a remorse of conscience, that his 
trial was put off, out of Christian compassion, till he 
might recover his understanding/^ After a year's 
imprisonment and paying a fine of ten thousand 
pounds he was liberated from prison, but sentenced 
to perpetual banishment. He selected France as his 
place of exile, and with the property that remained to 
him even after his lavish distribution of bribes to Ids 
opponents while his life was in danger, he contrived 
to live in a style of considerable splendour, and to 
keep open house for" his countrymen. Evelyn was 
one of his most frequent visitors. His resources at 
last failed him, and when he found himself obliged 
to dispose of his wife’s jewels, he made interest with 
his friends in England, and at last obtained permis- 
sion to return. He was received with kindness by 
the Protector, whom he repaid with his celebrated 
Panegyric. His estate was restored to him, and though 
it was reduced to half its original value, it still af- 
forded him a genteel support. Waller’s mother, 
though a zealous royalist, used to receive visits from 
the Protector, to whom she was related. She some- 
times told him at her own table that his pretensions 
would not long continue to be supported by the 
people of England, and he used jokingly to fling 
a napkin at her and say he would not enter into 
further disputes with his aunt/’ When however 
he found that she was not satisfied to confine herself 
to freedom of speech with him, but held a political 
correspondence with persons who were known to be 
strongly in favour of the king, he made her, for some 
time, a prisoner in her own house. At the Restoration 
Waller rendered liimself as acceptable to Charles as 
he had been to Cromwell. His congratulatory verses, 
however, to Charles were very inferior to the Pa- 
negyric on the Protector ; and when the king candid- 
ly told him of this disparity, Waller replied with great 
readiness, that poets succeed best in fiction/’ 

At last the time came when neither bribes nor dis- 
simulation could save his dearly-purchased life for a 
single hour. A swelling of the legs with which he 
had been long affected increased so rapidly that he 
thought it necessary to consult Sir Charles Scar- 
borough the king's physician at ^Vindso^. He en- 
treated Sir Charles to tell him honestly what the 
swelling indicated. ‘‘ Your blood, Sir,” he replied, 
will run no longer/’ Waller received his sentence 
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witli calm resignation ; he repeated some verses from 
Virgil appropriate to the occasion, and on reaching 
home prepared himself for death. In this state of 
pious composure, he breathed his last on the 21st day 
of October, 1687, at the age of 82. 

On Waller’s public character it is painful to dwell. 
In private life there must have been something sin- 
gularly attractive in his manners and conversation to 
account for the regard and good" will which he excited, 
notwithstanding his many sins as a politician. His 
poetry is perhaps overrated on account of its liquid 
smoothness^ but English verse before his time was 
by no means in so barbarous a condition as Dr. John- 
son represents it to have been. Waller’s metre is 
rather uniform than harinonious. It wants fluency 
and variety. No single line lingers on the ear, though 
each entire poem, may be free from any palpable der 
feet of versification. It would be difficult, however, 
to praise too highly the grace and ingenuity of his 
amatory compliments. He does not often display 
energy or strength of thought ; but his Panegyric on 
the Protector is a free and masculine composition. 
His critical opinions were of little worth. He spoke 
of Milton as an old blind schoolmaster who had 
written a poem remarkable for nothing but its 
length. 


CHARLES COTTON. 

Chaules CoTTOir, was >the son of Charles Cotton, 
Esq. of Beresford, Staffordshire, of whom Lord 
Clarendon says, that ^^He had all those qualities 
which in youth raise men to the reputation of being 
fine gentlemen: such a pleasantness and gaiety of 
humour, such a sweetness and gentleness of nature, 
and such a civility and deligbtfulness in conversation, 
that no man in the court or out of it, appeared a more 
accomplished person : all these extraordinary qualifi- 
cations being supported by as extraordinary a clear- 
ness of courage and fearlessness of spirit, of which he 
gave too often manifestation. Some unhappy suits 
ill law, and waste of his fortune in those suits made 
some impression upon his mind; which being im- 
proved by domestic afflictions, and those indulgences 
to himself which naturally attend those afflictions, 
rendered bis age less reverenced than his youth had 
been ; and gave Ins best friends cause to have wished 
that he had not lived so long.” The son inherited 
many of these characteristics. He was born -on, the 
28th of April, 1630. He received his education at 
Cambridge. In 1656 he married. : On his father's 
; ^eath, two years afterwards, he succeeded to the 
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puternai whirh Inui ulivauy lieen s;o greatly cli- | 
Ttiinislu^d by imprudnire and nii>inrtui)e. The poet i 
was not pil’h'ii 'AiSb the art ot' mabing .money, though : 
ho kn(‘W how to s|u'ik 1 it with ease aiut gaiety, Ilis i 
affairs wort; soon so much tmibtirrassed that he was i 
glad to obtain a Captain’s commission in the army, 
and went over to Ireland. This chanue of Ufa was 
attended witfii udveniures that suggested to him a 
humorous poem entitled A lo Irdand'^ 

How long he continnod abroad in the military profes- 
sion is not known. In 1674 appeared his Scarronides^ 
or rirgil Tratestie ; a Mock Poem, on the First and 
Fonrth Books of' VirgirsJ^^7ieaSym English Biiriesqne, 
This performance met with more success than it deserved . 
It ran through fifteen editions, but is now almost for- 
gotten. The date of his first wife’s death is not known. 
His second wife was Mary, Countess Dowager of Ard- 
glass, widow of Wingfield, Lord Cromwell, second 
Earl of Ardglass, who died in 1649. She had a 
jointure of l,500i a year, which was secured from 
the poet’s imprudent management. He died at W est- 
minster in 1687. Cotton was the intimate friend of 
honest old Isaac Walton. They were both celebrat- 
ed anglers. Cotton’s bouse being situated on the 
banks of the Dove, a fine trout stream, he built a 
little fishing house dedicated to anglers, over the door 
of which the initials of the names of Cotton and 
Walton were united in a cypher. Cotton’s burlesque 
humour is often easy and happy, and there is much 
earnest and weighty moral sentiment in his serious 
pieces, but he exhibits little of the fancy or feeling 
of the true poet. He often employed himself on trans- 
lations from the French, and we are indebted to him 
for an excellent version of the Essays of Montaigne. 
It is reported that he lost an estate of 400 L per an- 
num by an unlucky allusion in his parody of Virgil, 
to his grandmother’s ruff. Tlie old lady had settled 
her fortune hpon him, but on this provocation, she 
altered her will and left all she had to a stranger. 
The poet sacrificed a great deal for a jest. 
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John Dbyuen was bom at Aldwuikle, in North- 
amptonshire, on the 9th. of August, 1631. Of his 
father, Erasmus Dryden, nothing is now known 
except that he held a commission of the peace' under 
Oliver Cromwell, and that he had a family of four- 
teen cbildTen. Flis' eldest son, John Drydeti, was 
adpiitted a King’s scholar at Westminster' School, 
.i^ander the tuition of the celebrated Dr. Bnskby,: for 
; he ^ver retained a reverential affection. From 


WesIrninBter he was reiuyViHl m Trnniv 
Cambridge, for whicli he secins lo have eonlracled a 
strong dislike. In one of bis prolounes be ilius con- 
trasts the sister imiversities 

*■* Oxford to him a dearer nuine *«hali be 
Than hk own mother-iiinver>ity ; 

Thebes, did his green unkiiowitii; youth engagr, 
He chooses Athena in his riper age.’* 

The industrious Malone lias discovered that Dryden 
was punished at Cambridge for ** contumacy,” and 
was compelled to read a confession of his fault in 
the presence of his fellow^-studcnts. His studies at 
Cambridge were interrupted by the death of ins fiither 
in 1654, He left the university, on this occasion, 
to take possession of a small inheritance of about 
601. per annum. With this little patrimony he 
returned ' to Cambridge where he continued until tim 
middle of the year 1657. After leaving the university, 
he entered the family of his cousin-german Sir Gilbert 
Pickering, a rigid puritan, one of the council of the 
Protector, and in the receipt of a salary of 1,000/. 
per annum. Sir Gilbert was not the only influential 
kinsman of the poet in tlie court of Grom well. His 
uncle, Sir John Dryden, was also a r,ealous puritan 
and a person of some political importance. With 
such connections he might have pushed his fortune 
had he cultivated their good will, but though he 
embarked on the same side in politics, as he did not 
sufficientiy sympathize in tlieir fanaticism, he soon 
lost their favour. His first published poem was on 
the death of the Protector, but when the king was 
restored he changed his politics, and praised (.‘hurles 
the Second as warmly as he had praised Oliver Grom- 
w^ell. In this sudden revolution of sentiment he had 
more than half the nation to keep him iu countenimee. 

In the following passage of the poem to tlie 
memory of Cromwell, he is supposed to have in- 
tended a defence of the execution of Charles the First. 
He is comparing Cromwell with his predecessor : 

** War, our consumption, was their gainful trade ; 

We inward bled, whilst they x>rofongod our pain j 
He fought to end our fighting, and essayed 
To staunch the blood by breatiung of the vein/' 
When his success as a candidate for public fame 
raised a hosGof enemies, Ins opposite opinions were 
often brought into juxtaposition, and adduced as 
proofs of his insincerity. 

I Dryden’s small patrimony was not sufficient to 
1 support him, and he soon fell into great distress^ He 
was compelled to become a literary drudge to a 
bookseller of the name of Herringham, until he won 
the favor of Sir Robert Howard, who received ium 
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into his family and treated him with tl>e utmost 
kindness and consideratiom He was introduced to 
Sir Robert Howard’s father, the Earl of Berkshire, 
whose eldest daughter, Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
Drydeii soon afterwards married, but not altogether 
witli the approbation of her family. It was hinted 
by Dry den’s enemies that the marriage was formed 
under circLimstances dishonourable to the lady. 
However, tiie fact that Dryden continued for some 
time after to reside with Ids father-in-law, seems to 
imply that the Earl was reconciled to the match ; 
and that 'Dryden had not wholly forfeited his good 
opinion. The marriage was a truly unhappy one, 
for the lady’s temper was violent, and her under- 
standing narpw. She took no interest in her hus- 
band’s pursuits, and in his published works he some- 
times gave vent to his mortification in the most bitter 
satirical allusions to unsympathetic wives. 

Dryden had now acquired a high reputation, and 
on the death of Davenant, in 1668, he was appointed 
Poet Laureate and Historiographer Royal, with a salary 
of 200i. a year and an annual butt of canary from 
the king’s cellar. As a consequence of his prominent 
station, he soon acquired many distinguished friends, 
and many powerful opponents. The celebrated Dra- 
matic satire of The Mehearsd, projected by Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, and exec\ited by a combina- ; 
lion of wits, though first designed as a satire against 
Davenant, was now transferred to Dryden, who 
under the character of Bayes was most unmercifully 
ridiculed* Even his voice, dress and manner were 
mimicked on the stage by the actor who represented 
and as the poet’s personal peculiarities were 
pretty generally known, the audience were at no loss 
to discover the object of the satire, Butler, and Dr. 
Sprat, the friend of Cowley, are said to have assisted 
Buckingham in the composition of this play. Its 
success was unprecedented. Dryden did not stand 
alone in this dramatic pillory; a host of other writers 
had their place beside him, and were pelted with some 
of the same paper pellets of the brain. He could not 
have been quite unmoved at having his writings and 
his person thus held up to public derision, but he had 
the prudence to suppress all external manifestation 
of uneasiness. He even allowed that the farce was 
not without merit. He subsequently revenged him- 
self most amply on the Duke of Buckingham, on 
whom, under the character of Ztm7'iy in Absalom 
and Achitophel,” he has conferred an unenviable 
immortality. In 1673 Dryden was engaged on the 
absurd tttsk of putting Milton's Paradise Lost into 
rhyme. It is said tliat he asked tlife .author's 
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permission for the profane attempt, and that Milton 
contemptuously answered, Aye, yon may tag my 
verses, if you will.” The work was published under 
the title of The State of Innocence or the Fall of 
Man,’^ Nothing can be more deplorably ludicrous 
than this attempted improvement upon Milton. 
Even Dr. Johnson, with all his bigotted hatred of 
blank verse, confesses that he could not prevail on 
himself to wish that Milton had been a rhymer. Lee, 
the Dramatist, in some wretched verses, had the 
folly to compliment Dryden upon his having refined 
the golden ore of the Paradise Lost. Milton did 
not live to see his immortal work burlesqued by one 
whom he used to call agood rdiymer hut no poeL 
It was soon after tins that Lord Rochester became 
the hitter enemy of Dryden, and was not satisfied 
with the use of his pen as an instrument of hostility, 
but with base and dastardly malice he hired some 
ruffians to waylay the poet, who was most brutally 
assaulted by the cowardly gang as he was passing one 
night from VViU’s coffee house to his own residence. 
As this occurrence took place in or near Rose street, 
Covent Garden, it was called the Rose alley ambuscade^ 
and his enemies made it a never-failing subject of 
triumphant allusion. To enter, upon all the minute 
details of Dryden’s personal or literary history would 
require more space than we can afford, and we must 
therefore hurry to a conclusion. 

Dryden had long suffered both by gout and gravel, 
arid at last erysipelas seized one of his legs. A slight 
inflammation in one of his toes terminated in gangrene. 
The surgeon proposed to amputate the limb, but 
Dryden would not consent to the operation. He 
thought he had not long to live, and would not part 
with a limb to preserve a short and uncomfortable 
life. The grangrene rapidly extended ; and England 
lost one of her finest poets. He died on Wednesday 
morning, the 1st of May, 1701* His death excited a 
strong sensation and he was followed to the grave by 
all the rank and genius of the metropolis. 

Dryden was for nearly half a century the most 
industrious and influential of English authors. There 
is a force of mind in all his productions that com- 
pels attention, even when he sins against truth and 
nature. He is never languid or effeminate. Every 
movement of his intellect, even when erroneous or 
ill-directed, is indicative of a fearless will and vast 
natural power. He is one of the most manly writers . 
that ever liv^, and one of the most truly national. No 
poet has yet appeared whose thoughts and expressions 
have a more thoroughly English aspect ; and with all 
his faults his countrymen have abundant reason to be 
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proud of his noble genius. He has written the best 
Ode in the language, and the best Satire, ile is the 
father of English criticism, and takes his place in the 
very first rank of our prose writers. The sagacity 
and knowledge displayed in Ins critical prefaces, and i 
their free, idiomatic, and transparent diction can j 
never be too highly appreciated. He has frequently | 
given interest and animation to the driest subjects ' 
by the mere force and dexterity of his verse, and 
the felicity of his illustrations. His narrative 
poetry is unequalled for its clearness, its spirit and 
rapidity, and the power with which it commu- 
nicates to the dullest reader, the varying emotion 
of the poet’s mind. Of his translation of Virgil, Pope 
has said, that it is the most noble and most spirited 
translation that he knew in any language/* In the 
meclianism of bis art Dryden still stands unrivalled. 
His versification is vigorous, varied, and sonorous. 
He seems to have a perfect command over the lan- 
guage, and is never stopped for a rhyme or compelled 
to modify a thought to suit the verse, which seems 
as natural to him as tfie most colloquial prose, lie 
betrays no toil or anxiety — no painful attention to 
minute details, but dashes boldly forward and thinks 
more of the end than of the means. Excellencies 
that ill, other poets are the produce of labour and 
meditation seem in him the effect of instinct or good 
fortune. But with all this assemblage of fine qua- 
lities Dryden was not perhaps a poet of the very 
highest order. Of his twenty-rcight dramas only two 
or three are remembered, and even these scarcely 
deserve their happier fate. It is true that there are tine 
passages in liis Don Sebastian and his All for Love^ 
but even these plays, which are amongst Iiis best, 
betray a total absence of true dramatic power 'll They 
are full of noble declamation and vigorous senti- 
ment ; but the characters do not breathe the breath 
of life. There is no genuine passion in any of his 
dramas, and he himself was perfectly conscious of 
this 4®hciency ; but as he was obliged to write for 
his bread lie ^Is^rced his mind to uncongenial efforts 
ict^cc)mplmnca'‘4i% the publie^ demand for a species 
of poetry which had been io long suppressed by the 
rigid morality of the puritans, and in favor of which 
there .was such a strong reaction. The muse of 
Dryden, perhaps, never drew a tear. He had no 
power over the finer sensibilities of our nature, and 
had little sympathy for the ideal. He loved the 
palpable and the familiar. There is true and vigo* 

Dryden preferred the scene between Anthony imdi y-en- 
"'Mns in the first act of All for Lorn, to any thing he had 
, . evw wii^ten in the dramatic line, 


TOus poetry Jii his versos, fnsi it seems tidlitr the* fice 
and majestic rooveruent of a masculine iiridcrstmulmi^ 
tlian the glow of a fine* imuijimition or the expression 
of profound sensibility. Bui never wen* intvllcf.tuui 
power and manly seuiimenis embodiwi with iriore 
consummate skill than in the pages of thisudmirubie 
writer, . . 


CHARLES SACKVILLE. 

Charles Sackvillf., Earl of Dorset, was a. dircft 
descendant of the celebrated Thomas Sackvilic (Lord 
Buckhurst and Earl uf Dorset) the uutlior of ( Lu - 
boduc the earliest English tragedy in verse, and the 
Induction to the Mirror of Mufislraits^ He was 
born' on the 24th January, 1<537. He was a iiltle too 
gay in his youth and associated with llie licentious 
and reckless Rochester. He was indicted for an 
indecent frolic, and one of his companions on the 
occasion (Sir Charles Sedley) was fined five hundred 
pounds; but what was the piini.shment of Sackville, 
then Lord Buckhurst, is not known. In 166J he 
attended the Duke of York as a volunteer in ihu 
Dutch war, and it is said either entirely composed 
or at least retouched and finished his well known 
song, 2b all you ladies mno ai laml^ the night 
before the engagement in which eighteen of the ene- 
my's ships were taken, fourteen destroyed , and Opdiim 
the Dutch Admiral was blown up with ail his crew. 
On his return he was made gentleman of the bed- 
chamber and sent on several embassies to France, 
lie was a great favorite of Charles the Second, and 
received considerable notice from the Second James, 
whom, however, he eventually opposed on account of 
his innovations. lie succeeded his iaiher as Earl of 
Dorset in August, 1077. Having concurred in the 
Revolution, on the accession of , William the Third he 
was appointed Lord Chamberlain of the Houseiiold, 
When King William went to Holland the Earl of 
Dorset accompanied him. When they were a few 
leagues off Goree, His Majesty being impatient to 
land got into an open boat. Dorset was amongst the 
few who attended him. They were sixteen hours in 
a thick fog and so closely surrounded with ice that 
they could neither make the shore nor return to the 
ship. Dorset was so much affected by the long ex- 
posure and extreme cold on the occasion tliat the 
shock is said to have shortened his life. He died at 
Bath, January the nineteenth, 1705-6. 

The Earl of Dorset was a person of courtly man- 
ners, and sprightly conversation. He is now better 
known for Ids patronage of other men’s works than 
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U>i- iiH-riL in his own, though Dryden in the fer- 
vour of his gratitude and in compliance with the fa- 
shion of the time, made him ridiculous by extravagant 
laudation, forgetting that “ praise undeserved” must 
always wear the appearance of “censure in disguise.” 
In his discourse on the Origin and Progress of Satire 
addressed to the Earl of Dorset, he tells his Lord- 
ship, that he is “ the restorer of poetry, the greatest 
genius, the truest judge and the best patron that 
there is not an English writer this day living who 
is not perfectly convinced that his Lordship excels all 
others in the several parts of poetry which he has 
undertaken to adorn that his lyric poems are “ the 
delight of this age and will be the envy of the next 
and that he is “ by undisputed title, the king of poets 
and that to prove the superiority of the modern writers 
over the ancients he “ would instance his Lordship 
in satire and Shakespeare in tragedy.” “Would it 
be imagined,” says Johnson, “that of tins rival to 
antiquity, all the satires are little personal invectives, 
and that his longest composition was a song of eleven 
stanzas V The only excuse that can be offered 
for Dryden is the fact that he did but exaggerate 
the general opinion, for Dorset w'as a great pub- 
lic favorite, and a man to whom almost all his | 
contemporaries looked up with respect and admira- 
tion ; and there was a tone of adulation in all the 
dedications of the day, particularly in those addressed ; 
to his Lordship, that made moderate approbation i 
seem by contrast cold and churlish. Dorset^s verses 
are not below mediocrity, though they do not rise ^ 
much above it. They have neither force nor dignity ; 
but they are not without elegance and animation, i 
Dorset owes his claim upon the regard of posterity I 
to the enlightened generosity of his patronage of bet- | 
ter writers than himself. Pope honored his memory | 
with an epitaph. j 


JOHN PHILIPS. 

John PinuPS was born on the 30th of December, 
1676,at Hampton in Oxfordshire. His father was Dr. 
Stephen Philips, Archdeacon of Salop; He was early 
sent to Winchester School, where he made himself 
master of the Latin and Greek languages. He had 
an odd foncy at school to sit hour after hour while 
his hair was combed, |Pe was so remarkable for 
the sweetness of his temper that his master, though 
a rigid disciplinarian, dispensed in his case with that 
strict observance of the harsh regulations of his 
school which he exacted from the other boys, who 


did not complain of the distinction. In 1694 he 
was removed from Wincljester school to Christ’s 
Church Oxford, Here he contracted that inveterate 
habit of smoking which led him to celebrate so 
frequently the virtues of tobacco. His friend Aldrich, 
the Dean of the College, was such an incessant 
smoker that the pipe was never out of his hand. 
It is said that a young student laid a wager with his 
chum that the Dean at the particular instant of their 
conversation (ten o’clock in the morning) would be 
found smoking. The student went off at once. to the 
Dean’s room and mentioned the occasion of the visit, 
“ You see,” said the Dean, “ you are mistaken, 
for I am not smoking, but only filling my pipe.” 
The following passage is a specimen of Philips’s 
grateful tributes to his favorite plant. 

“The Indian weed, unknown to ancient times, 

Nature’s choice gift, whose acrimonious fume 
Extracts superfluous juices, and refines 
The blood distempered from its noxious salts ; » 
■Friend to the spirits, which, with vapours bland. 

It gently mitigates ; companion fit 
Of pleasantry and wine j nor to the bards 
Unfriendly, when they to the vocal shell 
W arble melodious their well labored songs.” 

A later poet (Cowper) speaks of the same plant 
in a very different strain ; 

“ Pernicious weed I whose scent the fair annoys 5 
Unfriendly to society’s best joys,” 

He very early studied the poets ancient and 
modern, and was particularly delighted with fhe 
works of Milton. In 1703, his ear being haunted 
with the majestic harmonies of the Paradise^ Lost and 
his mind having naturally a humorous cast, he com- 
posed his Splendid Shillings which, “ while it parodied 
Milton, showed an intimate acquainta.hce with his 
noble cadences. This poem, was at one time' a little 
too highly estimated, but it undoubtedly takes a 
prominent place amongst the burlesque poems in 
our language. This production brought him into 
general notice, and being urged to the task by many 
distinguished friends, he celebrated the victory of 
Blenheim in verses that imitated not only the 
sound but the solemnity of Milton. Thomas Camp- 
bell thinks the grave imitation as much a burlesque 
as that which was humorous by design. Philips^a 
third time imitated his favorite author in- a poein -on 
the subject and under the title of Cyder, ittwlnch 
there is more scientific truth than poedcal beau- 
ty, He was meditating a poem on , thi:last day 
when a slow consumption put a period to his 
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existence on the 15th of February, 1708, His poetry 
was more praised in his life-time than it has been 
since. It is now little read, and perhaps if it had 
been published in a later day it would have attract- 
ed less notice than attended its first appearance. 


DR. THOMAS PARNELL. 

Dk. Thomas Paunell, was descended from an 
ancient family that had been settled for some cen- 
turies at Congleton in Cheshire. His father, who 
had been attached to the Commonwealth party, 
upon the Restoration went over to Ireland where lie 
purchased an estate. Our poet was born there in 
1670. He was admitted into Trinity College Dub- 
lin, at the early age of thirteen. Wonderful stories 
are told- of his memory in boyhood. It is said that 
he could repeat 40 lines of any book at the first 
reading, and that in one night he got by heart the 
whole of the third book of the Iliad. Goldsmith, 
alluding to these stories of Parnell, observes that they 
may possibly be true, but that similar things are said 
of most celebrated wits. For my own part,'' he 
adds, 1 never found any of those prodigies of parts, 
although I have known enow that were desirous, 
among the ignorant, of being thought so." Parnell 
took the degree of master of arts July the nintli, 1700, 
and in the same year wal ordained a Deacon, by a 
dispensation from the Bishop of Derry, as he was 
under 23 years of age. Three years afterwards he i 
was admitted into priest's orders, and in 1705 Dr. 
Ashe conferred on him the archdeaconry of Clogher. 
At this time he married Miss Anne Minchin, a lady 
of great personal chaims and amiable disposition, by 
whom he had two sons and one daughter. The 
death of this lady so much shocked him that it 
served to hasten his own. In 1716 he was pre- 
sented to the vicarage of Finglass, a benefice worth 
, about four hundred pounds a year, in the diocese 
of publiu. He died in the July of tlie following 
year, at Cl^ter, on his way to Ireland, Parnell was 
not one of those , vmters who haye caused poverty 
and poetry to be associated in the public mind. He 
early inherilBd a handsome landed property from 
his father, and was prosperous in the churcli? ' He 
was equally, well, received by , all parties 
in politics and literature. He was intimaie 'mtli 
A.ddison, Steele, and Congreve and , Pope, Swift, 
Arbuthnot and Gay. As soon as he collected 
, fes annual revenues he used to set out for^ Eng- 
land to enjoy the society of his literary friendi;; 



and gave great ofience to his Iri^h neighbours 
by his open preference of a London circle. The 
most popular of Parnell's poems is T/it 
though the story is not origin nl. His poetry is dis- 
tinguished for suavity and smoothness, and in nnest 
of his comfjositions there is an air of natural 
guided but not altered or subdued by art, that 
is always pleasing. Of his facility in making Lutiu 
verses we may form some idea from the anecdote 
communicated by Goldsmith respecting his tramda- 
tion of a part of the Rape of Ihe Lock inlo monkish 
verse. Before the Ibipe of the Lock was yet com- 
pleted, the author was reading it to Swift, ParneU 
seemed to take no notice but went in and out of the 
room as if something else had occupied his mind. 
However he remembered the whole description of 
Belinda's toilet, and having put it into Latin verse, tlie 
next day when Pope was reading his poem again to 
some friends, he accused him of having stolen the 
account of the toilet from an old monkish manuscript. 
He produced his verses to Pope, who was over- 
whelmed with surprise and confusion until relieved 
by ParncU's confession of the trick. 


NICHOLAS ROWE. 

Niciioeas Rowe was descended from an ancient 
' family in Devonshire. He was born at Little-Berk- 
ford in Bedfordshire in 1673. He was first sent to 
a school at Highgate and from thence he was remov- 
ed to Westminster, and placed under Dr, Bushby, 
who had the honor of educating more eminent 
men of genius tlian perhaps any other schoolmaster 
of his day. At sixteen he was entered a student of 
the Middle Temple, but on his father's death, three 
years afterwards, he devoted himself entirely to the 
Muses. His patrimony was worth about SOO^poiinds 
a year. The Ambitious Stepmother^ written in bin 
25th year, was his first attempt in the Drama. His 
next tragedy was that of Tamerlane which he always 
regarded as his best. In this play he aimed at a 
parallel between King William and Tamerlasie, and 
the political allusions rendered it for some time ex- 
tremely popular. His next production was the Fair 
Fenitent^ the plot of which he stole somewhat un- 
handsomely from Massinger’s Fatal Down/, U 
his time most of our elder j|pets were so little known 
to thb public tliatit was thought they might bo bold- 
ly and largely plundered with little risk of detection. 
Dr. Johnson bestows high praise on the Fair Feni- 
jlent f does not seem to have any suspicion of its 
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wanf of original iiy. It is the play by which the 
name of Rowe is still preserved, and though in this 
prodnciion he owed much to Massinger, he has also 
displayed in it resources of his own, Johnson says 
of it that there is scarcely any work of any 
poet at once so interesting by the fable ind so de- 
liglvtful by the language. The story is domestic, 
and therefore easily received by the imagination,, 
and assimilated to common life ; the diction is 
exquisitely harmonious and soft or sprightly as 
occasion requires.’* Next to the Fair Fenitent, 
the most popular of his plays is Jane Shore, The 
author intended this play as an imitation of Shake- 
speare, but no critic has yet been able to trace the 
resemblance. It was mighty simple,** said Pope, 
** in Rowe to write a play now professedly in 
Shakespeare’s style, that is, professedly in the style 
of a bad age.*' If Pope had lived in these times he 
would hardly have ventured to express so strange 
an opinion. In 1709 Rowe undertook an edition 
of Shakespeare’s Dramatic works, and helped to 
revive their popularity. The life of Shakespeare 
prefixed to that edition is still very frequently re- 
printed. Rowe was for three years Under Secre- 
tary of State, and when he lost that appointment 
on the death of his patron the Duke of Queensberry, 
it is said that he applied to the Earl of Oxford, the 
Lord High Treasurer of England, for some other 
employment. The Earl urged him to study Spanish. 
Imagining that he might be employed as ambassador 
to Spain, Rowe buried himself in the country for 
some months and then returned to Lord Oxford 
with an assurance that he had made himself master 
of the language. Then Sir, said the Nobleman, 

I envy you the pleasure of reading Don Quixote in 
the original.” Pope, on whose authority the anecdote 
is given, was of opinion tliat no insult was intended 
and that it was only Lord Oxford’s odd way. War- 
burton tells us that Addison once took such a dis- 
gust at Rowe's singular levity that lie avoided his 
society. Rowe being much grieved, Pope, their com- 
mon friend, attempted to bring about a reconciliation, 
and mentioned how much Rowe had rejoiced at Addi- 
son’s good fortune. Addison replied, “ I do not 
suspect that he feigned ; but the levity of his heart 
is such, that he is struck witli any new adventure; 
and it would affect him just in the same manner, if 
he heard I was going to be hanged.’* Pope said, he 
could not deny that Addison understood Rowe well. 
There was perhaps more point than truth in this 
severe remark. Rowe’s friend and biographer, Dr. 
James Wellwood, represents him as a man of the 
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warmest affections and the most amiable manners, 
and Pope himself in his epitaph on Rowe acknow- 
ledges that. 

“ Never heart felt passion more sincere,” 

In a letter to Mr. Edward Blount, Pope observes, 
there was a gaiety of disposition almost peculiar in 
Rowe, which made it impossible to part with him, 
without the uneasiness which generally succeeds all 
our pleasures.*’ Upon the accession of George the 
First, Rowe was appointed Poet Laui’eate, and 
one of the Surveyors of the Customs in the Port 
of London. The Prince of Wales also made him 
clerk of his council. He was twice married. By his 
first wife he had a son, and by his second a daugli- 
ter. He died the 6th of December, 1718, in the 
45th year of his age, and was interred in West- 
minster Abbey, 

Rowe was handsome in his person and agreeable 
in his manners- He was so elegant and skilful a 
reciter that Mrs. Oldfield, the celebrated actress, 
used to say that the best school she had ever 
known was only hearing Rowe read her part in 
his tragedies.” 

Rowe’s smaller miscellaneous pieces are now little 
known and perhaps do not deserve more notice than 
they receive, but his translation of Lucan has 
called forth the ardent praise of Dr, Johnson, who 
pronounces it “ one of the" greatest productions of 
Englbli Poetry ; for there is perhaps none,** he adds, 
that so completely exhibits the: genius and spirit of 
the original.** Colin’s Complaint,*’ one of the most 
harmonious of his smaller pieces, seems to have sug- 
gested Shehstone’s Pastorals. 


JOSEPH ADDISON. 

Jos tiPii Addison was born on the first of May, 
1672, at Milston near Ambrosbury Wiltshire, of 
which place his father was then Rector. He was 
apparently in so weak a state, that he was baptized 
the day of his birth, and it is even asserted that he 
was laid out for dead as soon as he was born. In 
his twelfth year, his father being promoted to the 
deanery of Litchfield, committed him to the grammar 
school of that city. It is said that he here made 
himself conspicuous by conducting a plan for bar- 
ring out the master, a kind of licence almost univer- 
sal in the schools of that time. The scheme was 
usually carried into execution a day or two previous 
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to each vacation. It gave little offence because it was 
regularly expected. The general school disciplrae 
was not affected by an ebullition of this nature occur- 
ring at fixed and distant intervals. The wild irrepres- 
sible hilarity of the boys was met in a spirit of good- 
humoured toleration by the master, who was perhaps 
almost as well pleased as his pupils at the prospect 
of freedom and relaxation. 

He w^as soon removed fi'om the school at Litch- 
field to the Charter House, where he contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele which proved so 
fortunate for the happiness of both, and for the inter- 
ests of the public. At the age of fifteen he was 
deemed qualified for a university and was entered 
into Queen’s College Oxford, where two years after- 
wards a copy of some of his Latin verses fell into 
the hands of Dr. Lancaster, afterwards Provost of 
tlie college, who ^vas so much struck with their merit 
that he resolved to forward the interests of Addison 
by all the means in his power. Through Dr. Lan- 
caster’s interest he was admitted into Magdalen Col- 
lege as a demy, a term by which that Society deno- 
minates those who are elsewhere called scholars; 
jspnng men who partake of the founder’s benefaction 
and succeed in their '«f3er to vacant fellowships.” 
In his twenty-second year, while yet at college, he 
addressed some verses to Dryden which have nothing 
in them remarkable, though the great poet to whom 
they were offered was pleased to honor them with 
his commendation. He soon afterwards published 
a translation of the fourth Georgic of Virgil (on bees,) 
omitting, however, the episode of Aristseus, and 
Dryden with his usual generosity of praise observed 
that after Addison’s Bees his own “ latter swarm 
was hardly worth the hiving,’^ He also furnished 
Dryden with a prefatory Essay on the Georgies, and 
the arguments prefixed to the several books of that 
poefs Virgil. Dr, Johnson pronounces the Essay 
juvenile, superficial and uninstructive, without much 
either of the scholar’s learning or the scholar’s pene- 
tration. His next publication was his Account” 
in w'erse of the greatest English poets, of which it 
is difficult to say whether it is most contemptible as 
a poem or as a piece of criticism, in this account 
of our.greatest poets he omits Shakespeare and inserts 
Roscommon as the best of critics and of poets.” 
Being determined to gratify a man of influence, he 
gives a place to Mr. Montague, then Chancellor of 
the’ Exchequer and afterwards Earl of Halifax, 
amongst the greatest poets/’ and celebrates him in 
the following specimen of grovelling prose in the 
form of verse : 


I’m tired with rhyming iinti wouhl fain give u er, 

But justice still demands one labour more ; 

The noble Montague retnairis, nnnanied. 

For wit, for humour and for judgment famed/* kc, &c. 

After this he tells us, Fve done ai length, ke. lie 
seems quile to forget or else not to cure, that the 
noble” Shakespeare remains ininumcd/' Tlu?se 
versos are not addressed, as Dr. Johnson supposed, 
to the notorious bigot, Dr. Henry Sachevendl, but 
to a young gentleman of the same name who wrote u 
History of the Isle of Man, and died at an early age. 
Mr. Montague was not insensible to tlie compliment 
paid him by the poet ; and it was by his persuasion 
tlmt Addison gave up his design of entering into holy 
orders. He even wrote to the head of the college to 
request he would not insist upon Addison’s going 
into orders. There was a melancholy want of iniegTi- 
ty and talent, he said, in the ranks of public men, 
and he therefore wished to reserve him for some civil 
employment.” He concluded by saying that, How- 
ever he might be represented as no friend to the 
church, he would never do it any otlier injury tluin 
by keeping Addison out of it.” We are furni.shcci 
with this anecdote by Sir Richard Steele, w!io con- 
tradicts the assertion of TickeU that Addison endvely 
of his own accord relinquished his pro.spects in the 
ehurch from a modest sense of his own lunvorthiuess. 
In 1695> ft® published his poem to King William, 
with a brief introduction in rhyme, addressed to 
Sir John Somers, Lord Keeper of tiie Great Seal, 
Somers was so well pleased with the poem and with 
the prefatory compliment that his friendship and 
patronage were secured ; and four years afterwards 
understanding that Addison wished to travel, he pro- 
cured him an annual pension of three hundred 
pounds to meet his expenses abroad. lie proceeded 
first to France and tlien to Italy, where he wrote the 
Epistle to Lord Halifax, the most poetical of his 
works ill rhyme. On his return he published an 
account of his travels in elegant prose, agreeably inter- 
spersed with illustrative quotations from die Roman 
poets. His patrons were now out of power; liis 
pension had ceased, and he had very slender hopes 
of employment or reward. He passed two years in 
study and retirement ; at last when the victory at 
Blenheim produced a general feeling of exultation, 
Lord Godolphiu lamenting to llaliftLX that it had 
not been celebrated in a worthy manner, desired him 
to recommend a poet who could do justice to the 
subject. Halifax then named Addison. When the 
poet had advanced in his task as far as the simile of 
the Angel, being anxious for the approbation of 
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Godoiphm, he sent him as much as he bad done. His 
Lordship was delighted with the poem and immedi- 
ately rewarded the author with the place of Com- 
missioner of Appeals, a lucrative appointment in 
which he succeeded the celebrated Locke who was 
promoted to a higher office. This poem, which he 
entitled The Campaign, was perhaps rather too severely 
styled by Dr. Joseph Warton, a Gazette in rhyme. It 
is undoubtedly too full of minute detail, and is often 
sufficiently prosaic , but it is not without passages 
that are spirited and poetical. In 1705 he accom- 
panied Lord Halifax to Hanover, and the year 
after was appointed Under Secretary of state. About 
this period Operas being much in fashion, he was in- 
duced by the solicitation of his friends to attempt a 
musical drama in which sense and sound should, be 
united. He accordingly produced bis Rosamund 
which was unsuccessful on the stage and is rarely 
read. 

In 1709 Addison went to Ireland as Secretary 
to the Marquis of Wharton, the itord Lieutenant of 
that kingdom and fkther of the eccentric Duke im- 
mortalized by Pope. Through the recommendation 
of the Queen, our poet was also appointed Keeper of 
the Records in Bermingbam’s Tower, the salary of 
which was augmented for his accommodation. Swift 
informs us that Addison resolved, while in the execu- 
tion of the duties attached to this office, never to 
remit any of the fees in civility to his friends ; be- 
cause,^’ said he, “ I may have a hundred friends ; 
and if my fee be two guineas, I shall, by relinquish- 
ing, my right, lose two hundred guineas, and no friend 
gain more than two. The evil suffered, therefore, 
beyond all proportion exceeds the benefit done.^* 
That he was not basely mercenary, however, we have 
many proofs. He was resolute in refusing every 
thing in the shape of a pecuniary compliment or 
douceur. A letter of his has been preserved in which 
he politely but most firmly refuses a bank note of 
30OZ. to induce him to expedite his exertions in favor 
of his correspondent with reference to some appeal to 
the Lord Lieutenant. He promises to serve him to the 
utmost of his power, hut assures him that he never 
did, and never will on any pretence whatever, accept 
more than the stated and customary fees of, his office. 
While he was in Ireland, Steele b^au the 
but Addison soon discovered the Editor by an obser- 
vation on Virgil which he had himsdf made in their 
social intercourse ; , and. he immediately favor|^ his 
friend with his invaluable assistance, ^ On, tfie-c^sa- 
tion of the Taller, the Spectator was projected by Sir 
Richard Steele in conjunction with Addisoi^.; Twenty 
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thousand copies of this admirable periodical were 
printed daily. Addison's papers are all signed with 
one or other of the letters which form the name 
of the Muse Clio. In 1713 he produced bis tragedy 
of Cato. Pope expressed a high opinion of it as 
a poem ; but declared it to be his opinion that it 
would not succeed upon the stage. In consider- 
ing it a poor acting play he was unquestionably in 
the right, but it happened to obtain for a while an 
extraordinary degree of success upon the stage ; . not 
owing to its intrinsic merit, but the spirit of party 
which then raged with uncommon fury. The audience 
seized eagerly upon the declamatory passages in 
favor of liberty and converted them into direct poli- 
tical allusions. Pope wrote a spirited prologue, and 
such was the timidity of Addison, or such the temper 
of the times, that he objected to the second word in 
following couplet : 

'' Britons arise, be worth like this approved, . , 
And show you have the virtue to be mured;” 
and fearing thath^ might be regarded as a pro- , 
moter of insurrection he persuaded Pope to soft- 
en it into Britons attend, The Whigs it is 
said, applauded every line in which liberty was 
mentioned, as a satire on the Tories, and the 
Tories echoed every clap to show that the satire was 
unfelt." The author himself was in the greatest 
agitation and perplexity behind the scenes, and kept 
a person continually going backwards and forward^’ 
from the stage to the place where he stood to inform 
him how it succeeded, and did not ventqre to move? . 
until its fate was decided. Not long after the ap- 
pearance of Cato, Steele published the Guardian^ 
and Addison assisted him. The latter's papers in 
this periodical were distinguished by a hand. 

Upon the death of the Queen, the Lords of the 
Regency appointed him their Secretary. His first 
duty was to announce the vacancy of the throne to 
the Court of Hanover, a task of no great difficulty to 
an ordinary man of business ; but the imagination of 
Addison was so excited with the importance of the 
occasion, and he was so solicitous about his diction 
that the Lords tired of waiting, ordered Mr. South- 
well, one of lire clerks of the office, to announce the 
event. This duty he readily performed in the com-' 
mon style of business, and plumed himself upon hav- 
ing done that which was too difficult for Addison. In 
1716 he married the Countess, of Warwick who was 
not won wdth an easy courtship. Rowe's ballad of 
the Despairing Shepherd is said to have been suggest- 
ed by Addison’s feelings and situation'^ previous to 
the union. The marriage .was Idee that of Dry den 
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■willi lady Howard, m% unequal and unhappy one* ' 
She always treated him as an inferior, and had no 
respect for his iitenitnre. She even taught the only 
child she had by him to despise his memory, and 
to feel an unconquerable aversion to the perusal of 
his works. The year after his marriage Addison 
was made Secretary of State, but soon discovering 
his inability to transact the multifarious duties of 
his office, he solicited his dismissal and retir^ 
ft-oin public life on a pension of fifteen hundred 
pounds a year. 

It is a melancholy fact that about two years 
after his marriage Addison^s feelings towards his 
old friend Steele were cooled by a public contro- 
versy concerning the Peerage Bill. Some irritating 
expressions passed between them. It is consolatory, 
however, to know that the breach was healed before 
death separated them for ever, 

Addison had long been afflicted with an asthmatic 
disorder which was at last aggravated by a dropsy. 
In this state when lie felt that his end was rapidly 
approaching, he sent for Mr, Gay, the poet, and told 
him that he had injured him, but that if here- 
covered he would give some recompense. Gay 
supposed that he had probably obstructed some 
preferment by his intervention, but the precise 
nature of the injury was never known. Addison 
conscious that he was dying sent for his son- 
in-law the young Earl of Warwick who had led 
a gay and irregular life in defiance of all advice. 
When the Earl approached the bedside, Addison 
told him that he had sent for him that he might see 
iiow a Christian could die. He breathed his last 
on the 17th of June, 1719, at Holland House near 
Kensington. The personal character of Addison 
demands very high praise ; but no man is abso- 
lutely perfect, and his solitary defect seems to have 
been literary envy. He was unhappily more ambi- 
tious to be thought a fine poet than au elegant prose 
writer, and of the superiority of Pope in poetical 
genius he could not help feeling conscious, nor could 
he easily forgive it. Xs a prose writer he is one of 
die most instruetive and delightful authors in the 
language. Nothing can he more exquisite than his i 
quiet humour in the portrait of Sir Eoger de Co- i 
verly^, or more elegant, clear, ; and judicious 
than his moral and critical speculations. ’ 
prose fictions in the Spectator are inimitable*' His 


* It is said that Steele gave the oiiginal hint of this 

■ j hut Addison had certainly the chief merit 
, up of the outline with colors of admirable 
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vision of Mirxa is beyond all praise for the elegance 
of the allegory aivd the grace and inoprieiy of liw 
diction. Though in die form of prose it seems to 
show a more poetical spirit than any of his verse- 
productions. The tragedy of Caio has been spoken 
of by some critics with unlimited commendation 
and by others with profound contempt. \*okaire 
wondered Iiow a nation that produced the Iragaiy 
of Cato could admire Shakespeare. It is a fine 
dramatic dialogue, full of eloquent declanmtiou and 
noble sentiment, but as a representation of human 
passion it is sadly deficient in truth and nature. 


MATTHEW PRIOR. 

Matthew Prior, it is supposed, was the son of a 
joiner, though the poet kept not only his fathers trade 
a secret, but even the place of his own birth. He 
sometimes called himself a native of Middlesex anti 
at others of Dorsetshire, He was born July 2i, 
1664, On his father's death he was transferred to the 
care of his uncle, a vintner in London who sent 
him to Dr. Bushby^s School at Westminster, His 
uncle who was not ambitious to give him a finished 
education, soon called him home for the purpose of 
bringing him up to his own business. At his house, 
which was called the Rummer Taverrty was held au 
annual feast of the nobility and gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood. It was here that <be Earl of Dorset, live 
great patron of genius, first became acquainted with 
the poet. In a company at the tavern the discourse 
happening to turn upon a passage in Horace, a 
gentleman observed that he was very much mistaken 
if there was not a youth in the house who could set 
them all right, upon which be called for Prior, who 
when desired to give the meaning of the passage 
under consideration, performed his task so readily 
and yet with so much modesty that the Earl of Dorset 
from that moment determined to remove him from 
bis humble station to one more suited to his genius. 
He in the first instance sent him at his own expense 
to St. John's College, Cambridge, where he contracted 
an intimate friendship with Charles Montague, after- 
wMs Earl of Halifax, in conjunction with whom he 
wwte hk poem of the City Mouse and Country Mouse 
in ’fewbr to Dryden’s Mind and Fanttier. This 
humorous piece led to the immediate advancement' of 
Motitague, whom the Earl of Dorset invited to 
tcrim and eventually introduced to the king with 
tli& expression ; Sir, I have brought a mouse to 
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wait on your majesty/' To which the kmg is said 
to have replied, ^‘you do well to put me in the way 
ot making a wfi/iofhira." Prior, who was conscious 
that Ills own share of the poem was the best, was 
.pi<|ued at the neglect of himself and confesses his 
mortification to one of his early patrons, > 

There’s one thing more I had almost slipt. 

But that may do as well in postscript : 

My friend Charles Montague’s preferred ; 

Tslor would I have it long observed 

That one mouse eats while t’other's starved.” 

It is said diat Dryden was so vexed at the tone 
of the poem, that the old poet shed tears at the 
thought that he should be so treated by those to 
whom he had always been civil ; but there is reason 
to question the truth of the anecdote. After Prior 
had been about six years at Cambridge lie wrote a ' 
poem on the Deity which attracted so much notice 
that it encouraged him to leave College and try his 
fortune in the world. On his arrival in London he was 
taken by the Earl of Dorset to the court, md was ap- 
pointed in 1690 Secretary to the English Embassy 
deputed to the congress at the Hague. It was no slight 
honor for a young poet fresh from College to be 
called upon to take a busy part in the most splendid 
assembly of Princes and Nobles that the world had 
witnessed for many years. King William was so 
pleased with Prior’s skill and judgment on this 
occasion that he made him a gentleman of his Bed- 
chamber. In 1696 he accompanied the king to 
Holland, and in the following year obtained the post 
of Secretary to the Embassy at the treaty of Ryswick. 
In 1698 he went to Paris as Secretary to the Earl 
of Portland, ambassador to the court of France. 
While in that kingdom one of the officers of the 
Royal Household showed him the apartments at 
V^ersailles which were decorated with the victories of 
Louis XI V, painted by Le Brun, with inscriptions so 
arrogant that Racine and Boileau deemed it neces- 
sary to make them a little more simple. Prior was 
asked if the Palace of the king of England was so 
honorably ornamented, “ The monuments, sir,” he 
I'eplied, “ of my master’s actions are to be seen 
every where but in his. own house.” In 1901 Prior 
was chosen member of Parliament for East-Grinstead 
in Sussex, and it appears by his , voting for the 
impeachment of the several Lords who were charged 
with advising the Partition treaty, in which he liim- 
self had been employed, that he had by this time 
changed his political party! His conduct on this. ^ 
occasion has left a stain upon his character. His 
only excuse \yas, that though he had a hand in the 
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treaty himself he had not a heart in it, and merely 
obeyed the order of the king. In 1710 the Tories 
who were then in power, sent Prior as Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the court of France with proposals 
of peace. On the accession of George the First in 
August, 1714, the Tories went out of power and 
Prior was recalled from France. On his arrival in 
England, he was confined a prisoner in his own house 
by an order from the House of Commons, and was 
subsequently examined by a Committee of the Privy 
Council regarding his share in the treaty of Utrechl. 
The Committee were not satisfied with his answeis 
and directed him to be placed in more strict confitie- 
ment. Mr. Walpole moved for an impeachment 
against him on June the 10th, 1715. He was at last, 
however, discharged, after an imprisonment of about 
two years, without a trial. During his confinement 
he amused himself with the composition of his Alma, 
the only piece amongst his works of which Pope said 
' that he could wish to have been the author. He was 
now restored to liberty but not to comfort. He was 
deprived of all his former sources of income except his 
fellowship, which he was often taunted with retaining 
in his days of splendid emolument. Hismsual reply 
was that every thing else was precarious, and that in 
the bout of distress it would secure him his bread 
and cheese. He was now encouraged by his friends 
to print a complete edition of his poems and publish 
it by subscription. The price of the volume was two 
guineas and he collected no less than four thousand 
pounds. Lord Harley, the son of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, with a noble generosity added 4000/. more to 
the amount to enable the poet to purchase Downhall, 
a villa in Essex, on condition that it should revert 
to Harley after Prior’s decease. 

In this quiet retreat he employed his leisure in 
preparing a defence of himself and the ministry in 
the four last years of the reign of Anne, and also in 
writing a history of his own times. But he had not 
proceeded very far in either of these undertakings 
before he was seized with a fever of which he died 
on the 18th of September, 1721. As a last piece of 
human vanity^ as he himself termed it, he left 500/. 
for a monument in Westminster Abbey, lie seemed 
tb forget that a true poet leaves a nobler monument 
than can be erected with marble and mortar. He 
left his library as a legacy to his College, 

The personal character of Prior was not all that his 
best friends could have wished it. He occasionally 
indtilged himself in low society, and the mistresses 
whom he profanes poetry by immortalizing, were 
despicable drabs.” That he was not, however, so 
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iibaiidoued Iiis eiiiniiei; have asserted may be ga- 
thered froiii the esieeni in wliich he was hdd by a 
large and respeetabie cireie of friends, from the 
vigour of mind and bedy whieli he preserved to the 
last, an<l from the delicate and important pnblio 
undertakings witli winch he was repeatedly entnistfd 
by the Government. 

Prior's longer poems are tedious. They are de- 
ficient in spirit and true passion. Bnl liis smaller 
pieces are sprightly and ingenious. The wslfica- 
tion is singularly neat, flowing and felicitous. 


JOHN GAY. 

John Gay was born at Barnstaple in Devonshire 
in the same year as Pope— the year of the Revolution 
1688. After a brief education in a country town he 
was sent to London and placed apprentice with a 
Silk-mercer. He soon grew weary of an occupation so 
uncongenial, and obtaining an introduction to the 
Duchess of Monmouth he was in 1712‘taken into her 
service as secretary. In the course of the next year he 
publbhed hb poem on Rural Spm^u. The Shepherd^s 
fortowA Ih the 1a$t‘’3tear dl' IQttim'- 
Anne’s reign he was made s^retary to the Earl of 
Clarendon, ambassador to the court of Hanover. 
He produced at various intervals with more or less 
temporary success his several dramatic works, but 
the only one of these that has survived is the Beg- I 
gar's Opera, It was written in ridicule of the Italian | 
musical drama, and was received witli such unbound- 
ed applause that as it was pleasantly said, it bad the 
effect of making Gay rich and Rich gap. Rich was 
the manager of the Theatre at which it was brought 
out. In 1726 he wrote a volume of Fables for the 
improvement of the young Duke of Cumberland. 
Next year he was offered the appointment of Gentle- 
man Usher to tlie Princess Louisa which he indig- 
iiantly refused, and sent a message to the Queen 
that he wa^ top old for the ojffice. He passed the | 
late' part of hiMfd in the house of the Duke and 
Duchess of Shrewsbury, who both treated him with 
the most affectionate kindness. • The^Duke took 
charge of his money and gave it him as he wanted it 
for he had the characterisdo improvidence of a poe/ 

He was affected like many of greater prudent Iw 
the celebrated South Sea Scheme, and thought bhn. 
self sure of twenty thousand pounds, The bubble 

at last broke and he was none the richer. 

M .^portuned him in vain to sell in time as 
-purchase an annuity of 


lit cjb>cTvi:ij, of II 
wl jBufteii.adity,'' 

incl was .burial m 
Ho hail umii Nimpliniy of 
warm hiarb No mini more 
tenderly belovai by hk fritud.s. As it poet he was 
not of a high order ; but liLs works im ulmi ngra;- 
able ; and are generally moriil md instriiciive, i>er- 
haps his best works itre Iiis 


MATTHEW GREEN. 

Marramv Geebk, bad a post in die eiislom house* 
He was born in, 1696 and died in tnr, and this is 
n^rly all that is known of his personal history. 
His principal poem, the Spleen was composed by 
piece-meal and completed at the urgent solicitation of 
his friend Glover. It was not published until after 
his death. Pope said there was a great deal of 
originality in it, and Melmotli affirmed that the 
author had thrown together more original thoughts 
he had ever read in tlie same compass of lines, 
poem had also good ffrrtune to bt^ ]pii»ecl 
by Omy In bis conespondenoe with JUrd'’drford. 
Grin’s education was imperfect, but a fine natural 
undei-standmg made ample amends for that misfor- 
tune. In allusion to the Spleen, Thomas Campbell 
remarks, that in that walk of poetry where Fancy 
aspires no farther than to go hand in hand with com- 
mon sense, its merit is unrivalled. 


THOMAS TICKELL. 

Thomas Tickell was bom in 1686 at Bridekiric 
m Cumberland. He was educated at Queen's College 
Oxford. In 1726 he married. On account of his 
political opinions Swift used to call him Whiggissi- 
mus. He was greatly esteemed by Addison. TickelFs 
version of the first book of the Iliad which came out 
in opposition to Pope's Homer, was corrected and 
improved by Addison, who even gave it the prefer- 
ence to that of Pope. This decision was the occa- 
sion of the celebrated quarrel between Pope and 
Addison. Pope suspected that it had been written 
by Addison himself in a spirit of jealousy and spite. 
When Addison went to Ireland as Secretary to j^rd 
Sunderland he was accompanied by Tickell, and 
when Addision was Secretary of state he made him 
Ut^er Secretary. Their friendship was interrupted 
by death alone. When Addison died, Tickell had 
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the charge of publishing his works, to which he pre- 
fixed a pathetic elegy on the death of his friend and 
benefactor. In this performance he greatly surpassed 
the general character of his writings. 


WILLIAM SOMERVILE. 

William Somervile was born in 1692, at Ed- 
ston in Warwickshire, an estate which he inherited 
from a long line of ancestors* He was educated at 
Winchester School, His estate was worth 1500/. 
per annum, but he was of an improvident disposition, 
and Pope mentions that in the latter part of his life 
he was in distressed circumstances. He died July 
19, 1742. His principal poem, The Chase, contains 
some spirited descriptions. 


RICHARD WEST. 

Richard West was born in 1716, and died in 
1742. He was the friend, of Gray. His elegant poem 
‘‘ To his Friends,*' which is a very elegant imita- 
tion of Tibullus, was written at the age of twenty. 


RICHARD SAVAGE. 

Richard Savage was the son of the Countess 
of Macclesfield by the Earl of Rivers. He was born 
on the 10th of January, 1698. His mother made a 
public confession of adultery for the purpose of pro- 
curing a divorce from her husband the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield. Soon after she had procured a legal sepa- 
ration, she married Colonel Brett. No sooner was 
Savage born than his mother discovered a resolution 
of disowning him. She gave him in charge to a poor 
woman, to bring him up as her own son, and enjoin- 
ed her never to reveal the secret of his birth. When 
the Earl of Rivers was on his death-bed, he made 
such earnest inquiries after his son that the Countess 
of Macclesfield was compelled to answer him. With 
an almost incredible heartlessness she determined to 
deprive her son of the provision which the Earl was 
disposed to leave him. She therefore declared that 
he was dead. After this she endeavoured to banish 
him secretly to the American Plantations. In this 
design she failed. She then had him apprenticed to 
a shoe-maker. His nurse dying, he went to her house 
to talie charge of the effects of his supposed mother, 
and in examining her papers discovered that the poor 
shoe-maker was the son of an Earl. He forsook the 
shop and tried every means of gaming an admittance 
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to his mother, before whose door he used to pace for 
several hours in the dark evenings with the hope of 
catching a glance of her as she came by accident to 
the window or crossed her apartment with a candle. 
He was now in the utmost distress, of which she 
was fully conscious, but nothing could soften her 
heart or open her hand. Savage discovered that 
he had literary talents and eagerly endeavoured to 
turn them to account. His first production was a 
controversial pamphlet of which he was afterwards so 
much ashamed that he destroyed every copy which 
he could obtain. In his eighteenth year he wrote a 
comedy entitled Wom.anh a Riddle. It was brought 
upon the stage, but Savage was allowed no part of 
the profit. Two years afterwards he wrote another 
comedy entitled Love In a veil This did not fill his 
pockets, but it introduced him to the friendship of Sir 
Richard Steele and Mr. Willis, by whom he was 
pitied, caressed and relieved.” Being now continually 
at the theatre he excited the pity of Mrs. Oldfield, 
who settled upon him a pension of fifty pounds a year 
which she paid regularly as long as she lived. His 
next production was the tragedy of Sir Thomas Over^ 
bury. While employed on this play he was often 
without food and lodging, and composed many of the 
speeches as he wandered about the streets, stepping 
occasionally into a shop to beg for a few minutes the 
use of pen and ink to write what he had got ready 
on scraps of paper, picked up by accident. He at 
last brought his play upon the stage and he himself 
was permitted to undertake the partof 5'/r Thomas 
Overbury, very little to his own advantage. The 
poem was acted but for four nights. It however 
gave him a profit of an hundred pounds, Mr. Aaron 
Hill published the story of Savage’s distress and 
his mother’s brutality in the Plain Dealer. He also 
encouraged subscriptions to a miscellany of poems 
in the name of Savage, but most of which were from 
his own pen. In a few days, in consequence of 
the feeling excited in his favor by Mr. HilFs pathe- 
tic appeal, he realized seventy guineas. In 1727 he 
entered a cofiee house late at night where he had the 
misfortune to kill a person of the name of Sinclair 
in a disgraceful brawl. He was tried for murder 
and condemned to death. His friends petitioned the 
crown for mercy, while his mother, strange to say , 
exerted all her art and interest to obstruct it. The 
case, however, being at last fully and fairly laid be- 
fore the Queen, Savage obtained a pardon. He now 
saw that nothing was to be obtained from his mother 
by gentle solicitation. He therefore resorted to 
rougher methods to obtain the means of supporting 
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that life of which she had endeavouTed to deprive 
him. lie threatened her with lampoons and a fall 
narrative of her conduct if she any longer refused 
a fixed allowance* This plan succeeded* Her 
nephew Lord Tyrconnely to save the credit of the 
family, received him into his family and allowed him 
two hundred a year. He now published his Wanderer 
with a dedication to Lord Tyrconnel. Savage i 
however did not long enjoy this sunshine of prospe- 
rity. His irregular habits and his mean and ungrate- 
ful behaviour towards his Lordship soon occasioned 
a separation. He was once more upon the world. 
Being no longer silenced by a pension he now 
published his Bastardy and inscribed it with mock 
reverence to his mother, who was soon saluted 
wherever she went with quotations from its caustic 
pages. She was at this time at Bath, and was com- 
pelled to leave the place in haste and hide herself in 
the heart of London, At the death of Eusden, 
Savage applied for the appointment of poet laureat, 
but it was bestowed on Colley Cibber, However, he 
wrote to the Queen begging of her to enable him to 
support that life which she had given him. On his 
publishing his poem called the Volunteer Laureate 
her Majesty sent him fifty pounds with an intimation 
that he might annually write on the same subject and 
receive the same present until something better could 
be done for him* Johnson calls this conduct on the 
part of the Queen a kind of avaricious generosity 
by which flattery was rather purchased than genius re- 
warded. Savage got himself into a temporary scrape 
by violently attacking the clergy in a satirical poem 
called the Progress of a Divine, The Court of 
King’s Bench was moved against him. He escaped 
unhurt, but he did not venture to reprint the poem 
when the first- edition was sold. Savage was still 
in a state of destitution, notwithstanding his pension 
from the Queen, which no sooner reached his hands 
than it was expended in low indulgences. Until it 
was all spent he used to conceal liimself from his 
friends and when he re-appeared he was pennyless. 
.Pe sometimes in bis distress passed whole nights in 
cellars in company with and beggars. The 

death of the Queendeprive^li^pf his small pension 
when he could least afford to lose it. At last his 
friends proposed that he should retire to some, cheap 
place in Wales on . an allowance from them of fifty 
pounds a year. Of the fifty pounds twenty were sub- 
scribed by Pope alone. Savage accepted the oJ^. 
He left London in July, 1739, But he had not ad- 
.vanced far on the road when he wrote to his .,frie|ifb 
tb:^y;^hat the money advanced for hi$ travelUngis?- 


penses was all gone. They remitted a fresh supply 
with which he contrived to reach Bristol from whence 
he was to proceed to Swansea by water. He was de- 
layed by an embargo on the slapping. In live mean 
time he entered into all the gaieties of the place. 
He so irritated his London friends with complaints by 
letter that all except Pope withdrew iheir subscrip- 
tions* He at length arrived at Swatisea. Here lie 
finished a new tragedy and resolved to return to lx)n- 
don and bring it on the stage. On his way he stop- 
ped at Bristol where he was arrested for debt on his 
birthday. In the Bristol jail, lie wrote a violent lam- 
poon on the inhabitants. When he had been six months 
in prison he received a letter from Pope accusing him 
of having spoken ofhim with disrespect and ingmtitude. 
He solemnly protested Ins innocence but appeared 
greatly affected by the charge. Some days afterwards 
he was seized with a violent pain in his back and 
side. He grew daily weaker ; u fever came on un- 
der which he sunk on the 1st of August, 1743, in the 
46th year of his age. He was buried at tlie expense 
of the keeper of the prison who had treated him 
with great indulgence. Dr, Johnson's life of Sa- 
vage, of which this is but a very brief and imperfect 
abstract, is one of the most eloquent compositions in 
the language, but the strong persona! feeling which has 
diffused over his narrative so much pathos and ani- 
mation, has unfortunately led him to extenuate the 
vices and exaggerate the few good qualities of a man 
who would speedily have sunk into deserved con- 
tempt, but for the genius and generosity of his bio- 
grapher. His poetry, notwithstanding the praise of 
Johnson, is rapidly passing into oblivion, and scarce- 
ly merits criticism. It has occasionally considerable 
energy and spirit, but is coarse and unpolished. It 
wants elevation and ideality j and is the work rather 
of talent than of genius. Neither the tlioughls nor 
the diction are truly poetical. 


JONATHAN SWIFT. 

Jonathan Swift was the son of an attorney, and 
was bom at Dublin on St. Andrew’s day, the 30tli 
of November, 1667. At the age of six years, he was 
sent to a school at Kilkenny, where his name cut iit 
school-boy fashion upon his desk or form is still 
shown to strangers. At the age of fourteen he was re- 
moved to Trinity College Dublin, He here paid so 
little attention to the prescribed studies that when he 
.applied for the degree of Bachelor of arts, lie was 
fquiid on examination so grossly deficient in the 
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requisite acquirements tliat lie only obtained it at last 
by a special grace, a term employed in the university 
of Dublin to imply an absence of due qualification 
in the candidate for scholastic honors. The degree 
was reluctantly conferred upon hiin on the 13th of 
February, 1685-6. This disgrace seems to have 
stirred up some of the worst parts of his nature, and 
that spirit of bitterness which made him so ‘‘ good a 
hater*^ during his w'hole life, broke out in satirical 
attacks upon his teachers. His waywardness and 
self-will set all the rules of his College at defiance. 
In one year he incurred no less than seventy penalties 
for non-attendance and neglect, and at last being 
convicted of insolent conduct towards one of the 
masters and of exciting a spirit of rebellion amongst 
his companions, he was sentenced to a suspension of 
his academical degree and to crave public pardon for 
bis offence. But though he disregarded the rules of 
the College and made no advance in the regulated 
course of study, his mind was not stationary ; and 
his reading though desultory, was various and exten- 
sive. In the year of the Eevolution (1688) Swift 
quitted College, and at the age of twenty-one entered 
the wide world without friends or money. His father 
died before the birth of his now celebrated son, and 
his uncle whose own income was extremely limited, 
and who had scantily supported him at the Univer- 
sity, was now dead, and had left him nothing. His 
only resource was his mother, who was living in 
England on a small and precarious income. When 
he had crossed the water he travelled on foot to his 
mother’s residence in Leicestershire. She recom- 
mended him to solicit the patronage of Sir. William 
Temple who was her relation. The application 
was successful. Sir William employed him as a 
secretary, but that accomplished scholar soon dis- 
covered his inmate’s imperfect education. Of this, 
however, he had not long to complain, for Swift 
became so heartily ashamed of his deficiency that 
with the ardor of genius he devoted eight hours a day 
to a course of study, and soon proved that his origi- 
nal backwardness in school learning was caused by 
no want of capacity. King William sometimes 
visited Sir William Temple >vhen the statesman was 
confined to his chamber by the gout, and on these 
occasions Swift used to wait upon his majesty 
and walk with him in the garden. The King whose 
notions, as Johnson says, were all military, offered 
him. a troop of horse. His majesty had also some 
notions of economy, and taught Swift to cut asparagus 
the Dutch way and eat the stalks. At the instiga- 
tion of Sir William, Swift attempted some Pindaric 
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odes in the style of Colley, in which he so misera- 
bly failed that when they were shown to Dryden, he 
said, Cousin Swift, you will never be a poet.^^ 
Being disappointed in his expectations of substantial 
patronage from Sir William Temple, he left him in a 
fit of impatient displeasure and returned to Ireland 
to take holy orders. On his application to the Bi- 
shops they required a testimonial from Sir Wil- 
liam Temple, and Swift was obliged, after many 
struggles with his pride, to ’ write a penitential 
letter to his old patron and solicit in very humble 
terms a favorable certificate. The request was not 
refused and Swift obtained the prebend of Kilroot, 
in the diocese of Connor, which gave him about a 
hundred pounds a year. Temple, however, who 
began to feel his absence, invited him back with some 
promise of preferment in England ; and Swift con- 
sented. Sir Walter Scott gives the following inter- 
esting and characteristic account of the manner in 
which he resigned his prebend to a poor clergyman, 

[ While Swift hesitated between relinquishing the 
mode of life which he had chosen, and returning to that 
which he had relinquished, his resolution appears to have 
been determined by a circumstance highly characteristic 
of his exalted benevolence. In an excursion from his 
habitation, he met a clergyman, with whom he had 
formed an acquaintance, which proved him to be learned, 
modest, well principled, the father of eight children, and 
a curate at the rate of forty pounds a year. Without 
explaining his purpose, Swift borrowed this gentleman’s 
black mare, having no horse of his own,— rode to Dublin, 
resigned the prebendary of Kilroot, and obtained a grant 
of it for his new friend. When he gave the presentation 
to the poor clergyman, he kept his eyes steadily fixed on 
the old man’s face, which, at first, only expressed plea- 
sure at finding himself preferred to a living ; but when 
he ^ found that it was that of his benefactor, who had 
resigned in his favor, his joy assumed so touching an* 
expression of surprise and gratitude, that Swift, himself 
deeply affected, declared he had never experienced so 
much pleasure as at that moment. The poor clergyman, 
at Swift’s departure, pressed upon him the black mare, 
which he did not choose to hurt him by refusing ; and thus 
mounted, for the first time on a horse of his own, with 
fourscore pounds in his purse. Swift again embarked for 
England, and renewed his situation at Moorpark, as Sir 
W'illiam Temple’s confidential Secretary,” 

Swift resided with Sir William Temple till 1699 
when his patron died, leaving him a pecuniary legacy 
and his manuscripts. Sir William had obtained for 
Swift a promise from the king, of the first prebend that 
should be vacant at Canterbury or Westminster.' In 
his 27th year Swift had professed an attachment to a 
Miss Jane Waring. This lady, whom in his corre- 
spondence he styled Varina, from some prudential 
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reasons was averse to an immediate union. The Dean left it. He was still, he said, in embarrassed oir- 
in one ofthe most extravagant and inelegant of amatory cumstances, and he had passed the age at which he 
epistles, in whiehthereisa deplorabledeficiency of true thought marriage advisable. He agreed, however, if 


passion, speaks of his irrepressible and impatient love. 

<< I find himself/' he says, hugely infested with this 
malady/’ When four years afterwards his circum- 
stances were favorable to marriage the lady frankly 
inquired whether his affections were unaltered. By 
this time he had formed another attachment, but not 
chasing to confess his inconstancy, he answered the 
lady with insulting coldness, and tells her that if she 
can agree to certain almost impossible conditions, he is 
still at her disposal. The lady of course was silenced. | 
It was during his residence at Moorpark that Tie 
became acquainted with Esther Johnson, immortalized 
under the name of Stella. While she was yet almost 
a child, he took pleasure in being her instructor, and 
his beautiful pupil at last turned her respect and 
admiration for her guide and philosopher into a softer 
feeling. The affection was reciprocated. As in the 
case of Abelard and Eloisa, “ love approached them 
under friendship's name.” Swift accepted an invita- 
tion to accompany the Earl of Berkeley to Ireland 
as bis chaplain and private secretary. He speedily 
the livings of Laracor and Eathbeggin In 
ihe 4ioc^e of Meath. He now invited Stella to 
Ireland. She was accompanied by a widow woman 
of the name of Dingley, They lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and when Swift was temporally absent they 
took possession of the parsonage, but he never saw 
Stella except in the presence of a third person. This 


it would sooth the mind of Stella to go through the 
ceremony, provided that it should be kept a secret, 
and that tliey should live separately as heretofore. 
The unhappy Stella consented to those terms aiul 
she was married in the garden of the Deanery by the 
Bishop of Clogher in the year t716. The moment 
after the marriage Swift is said to have betrayed the 
most extraordinary wretchedness and distraction. He 
did not discontinue his strange intercourse with Va- 
nessa, who it appears remained for some time ignorant 
of Swift's legal union with her rival. At last she 
determined to remain no longer in suspense as to his 
ultimate intentions, and being somewhat perplexed by 
his undefined connection with Stella, she wrote to her 
at once and earnestly requested to know the nature 
of her long standing intimacy with Swift. Stella, in 
reply, confessed the marriage. Vanessa's letter was 
shown to Swift, who in a paroxysm of rage rode 
instantly to the writer, entered her apartment with a 
look of awful indignation, silently flung her epistle 
on the table and instantly left the house to return no 
mote. The shock of this incident brought poor 
Vanessa to the grave. She did not survive it many 
weeks. In the meanwhile she revoked a will made 
in favour of Swift, and called upon her executors to 
publish all the letters which had passed between her 
and the Dean. Stella also gradually declined and on 
her death-bed vainly entreated Swift to save her 


precaution, however, did not save the reputation of reputation by a public acknowledgment of their 


Stella from unfriendly whispers. For some reason 
which has never yet been discovered Swii^^ hesitated 
for several years to protect her name and secure her 
happiness by an honorable union. In 1710 Swift 
re-visiled London, where he resided for two years, 
leaving Stella at Laracor, but keeping up a regular 
. correspondence with her in the form of a diary. He 
vm not long in London before he formed a fresh 
attachment for a lovely and lively young lady, a Miss 


Esther Vanhomrigh, now better known by her poetical 
appellation of Vanessa, Soon after he returned to 


marriage. After he had thus by his mysterious and 
unaccountable conduct broken the hearts of two 
women who passionately loved him, his own healtli 
began to give way and he became so gloomy and 
morose that his company was rarely endurable by the 
most indulgent of his friends. His thoughts were 
darkened by a melancholy anticipation of the mad- 
ness which destroyed the noblest part of him so long 
before he sunk into the grave. One day while 
walking with Dr. Young, the author of the Night 
Thoughts, he stopped at a fine elm of which tiie tipper 
branches were withered. Pointing at it mournfully, 


aimety an morti cation, excite y t pruxi- top/' At one time he requested a female friend to 

mity o a riva . wi ^ aine t at had ^g^ay that she might observe in 

formed two ^resolutions concerning maU^ppy^ his.lfeoulties/ “ No, sir,” she replied, 1 have read 
one was Aft;/ te; - not ' ^ ^ o|lt^f^’/%;resolved to leave all hi^ his 

ssessed a competence, and the other that'tffhe^ savings in the course -of thirtv vears. to the endow- 
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^ settled in the world before he hiZself|'|l4o began to betray unequivocal 
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a loss of intellect, and he was confided to the charge 
of friends. lie was for a while outrageously violent, 
hut preserved at last a melancholy silence. For 
some time he had an iiiflaramation in one of his eyes 
which swelled to the size of an egg. It required 
many attendants to prevent his tearing out his eye. 
During tlie last three years of his life he spoke only 
once or twice. He was released by death from this 
awful condition, on the 19th of October, 1745, 

The personal character of Swift was not very ami- 
able. He could be just and even generous without 
attracting much regard or gratitude, for his manner 
was cold and cynical. He was never known to laugh. 
It is strange that two elegant young females should 
so passionately have loved him. He was a stern 
yet liberal master, and though he exacted much 
from his servants he knew how to reward their merits. 
Ilis great talents made him at once dreaded and 
courted by men in power, and if his strong ambition 
had not been connected with a love of independence 
and great self-respect he would have gained from 
Ins influence with the government something more 
substantial and dignified than the deanery of St, 
Patrick’s. He had no objection to ask favors for his 
friends, but he disdained to press his own cause. 
He expected honors to be thrust upon him. His 
numerous political pamphlets were all of great effect 
in their day, and are even yet read with considerable 
interest on account of their clear diction, their vehe- 
mence of invective and strength of argumentation. 
His Tah of a Tub, a religious prose satire, is a work 
of prodigious wit and humour, but the , tone is 
almost too light and free, and exposed him to 
a charge of infidelity. Though a sincere believer in 
Christianity he showed little of the clerical character 
in his writings or in his personal manners. He was 
somewhat too much of a party zealot, and was 
far more ferocious than was quite becoming in a 
minister. of peace. His Gullivers Travels is one of 
the most original and amusing books in the language. 

It is read, by children as a wonderful tale, and, by 
those who understand its full import, as a profound 
satire upon poor human nature. It is interspersed 
with occasional sarcasms of a political and temporary 
application. The st}?Ie, like that of De Foe's 
Robinson Crusoe, is admirable for its studied gravity 
and plainness, and the narrative of unheard of 
wonders is given with such an air, of simplicity and 
truth that it beguiles the reader into a momentary be- 
lief of actual impossibilities. .-Swift's- compositions, 
both' in prose and verse are the most unornamented 
in the language. He trusts entirely to his, matter^ 
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and anxious only that his meaning* shall be clear, he 
selects the simplest and most expressive words. His 
diction suits his matter. He is never very elevated 
or xefined, but the utter absence of all aflectation 
precludes vulgarity. His sincerity and directness, 
the manly intrepidity with which he often tells 
plain truths in plain language, and the unrivalled 
force and fertility of his humour will always gain a 
crowd of readers and admirers, though a lover of 
man and nature, must wash tliat Swift's mind had 
been more susceptible of the finer emotions, and 
lament that his vigorous powers should liave been 
employed in deepening the shadows of human 
life. Of his poetry little need be said. It hardly 
deserves the name. It has scarcely half a dozen 
lines that are elevated above plain prose. It is to 
the full, however, as witty and clever as his political 
pamphlets, and always pleases by the easy vigour 
and admirable perspicuity of its diction and the 
happiness and accuracy of its -rhymes. His verses 
are in fact as good as can be made by mere wit 
and sound sense unaccompanied with a poetical 
unagination. ; - 


ALEXANDER POPE. 

Alexander Pope was born in London, May 21st, 
1688. The grandfather of the poet was a clergyman 
of the Church of England settled in Hampshire. 
He had two sons, the younger of* whom, Alexander, 
went to Lisbon, where he became a convert to the 
Roman Catholic faith. On his return to England he 
married the daughter of William Turner, Esq. of York. 
Of this union the poet was the sole offspring. His 
father made his fortune in a house in Lombard street, 
London, as a wholesale linen-merchant, and then 
retired first to Kensington and finally to Binfield in 
Windsor Forest. When Lord Harvey quarrelled 
with Pope, his Lordship condescended to the mean- 
ness of taunting him with the lowness of his birth, 
and was admirably answered by the poet — I think 
it enough that my parents such as they were, never 
cost me a blush, aird that their son, such as he is, 
never cost them a tear.'’ Pope was from his infancy 
fragile and infirm ; but thougli in almost perpetyal 
pain bjs disposition until he engaged in literary, war- 
fare w^ remarkably mild and engaging. His life, 
as he himself tells us, was a long .disease/’ He 
inherited from his father a distorted frame* and from 
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. a . of coustitiviion v’vhich 

his , mother a. pecuaauij 

oo,easioned violent and freq«e“t liead-aches. Ue 
.vas so weak tlivougliout his life that he usua y 

o <mi)nort. Though his frame afford- 
and sarcasm to the 

dunces -whom he has immortalized, his featares were 
rl^flblv Dleasing and intelligent ; and his voice, m 
Shood, was somielodious that be was affectionate- 
ly styled “ the little nightingale.’ At a veiy ear y 

ale he exhibited a passion for reading, and taught 
htoself to write by imitating print. Owing to his 
miserable state of health, his education, which was 
cliiefly carried on at home, was so 
imnerfeot that he may he said to have been 
self-taught. At the age of twelve he reside 
wholly with his father at Binfield, and for a few 
months received some instruction from a priest, 
and “ this,” says Pope, « was all ^chmg I em 
had and God knows that it extended a very 
wav.” About this time he taught himself Latin and 
Greek, and at the age of fifteen he extorted the 
permission of his parents to go to London to learn 
Prench and Italian, both of which he acquired with 
surprising quickness. He could not himself re- 
member how soon lie began to write verses. He 
« lisped in numbers.” “ In the style of ficuon, 
says Dr. Johnson, “ it might he said oi ium as 
of Pindar, that when he lay in the cradle die 
bees swarmed about his mouth.” Though his father 
was simple and unlearned he encouraged his son’s 
taste for poetry by proposing subjects, pointing out 
what he deemed imperfect in the execution, and cha- 
racterizing the little bai-d’s more successful efforts as 
« good rhymes.” Amongst the poets that charmed 
his boyhood Spenser, Waller and Dryden were his 
greatest favorites. Of these three Waller pleased 
him most at first; then Spenser, and lastly Dryden, 
Whom he afterwards studied and admired more than 
any other English writer. His opinions of other 
remarkable for their sound- 
. ness. He seems to have felt no ardour of admira- 
tion forMilton’s Paradise Lost. Shakespeare’s style, he 
said, was professedly the style ofa bad age. With this 
opinion it is not surprising that he produced a poor and 

unsaleable edition of the works of that .meomparable 

Dramatist. Poets generally best'appreoiate that kind 
of poetry which is most nearly allied to their and' 

Pope, who would have struggled iij vain tO'nompete 

With Shakespeare or Milton, soon discovered that he 
, could walk by the side of Dryden. It flatters' bur 
' . : own vanity when we can exalt a species of.-n^ 
we are secretly conscious is not entirely befbfad 


the reach of our own powers. Pope’s dehgiii lu tii:.' 
poetry of Dryden excited an irrepressible desire to 
behold die author, and while he was yet a boy he was 
taken to see die illustrious object of his admiration 
at the Coffee-house which he frequented. His 
intense application to his studies about his 17th year 
so affected his weak frame, that he at last thought 
himself dying, and wrote solemn farewell letters to 
his friends. One of them, the Abbe Soulheote, 
immediately applied to the celebrated Dr. Kadi'hile 
for his advice, and liaving got full directions Icom 
him, he paid a visit to Pope in Windsor Forest, and 
prevailed upon him to throw off his despondency. 

By discontinuing his studies for a while and tak- 
ing regular exercise he soon recovered. At the age 
of 16 he wrote his pastorals, but they were not pub- 
lished till five years after. Walsh, a small poet but 
a critic of considerable reputation, was so delight- 
ed with these poems that he sought the author’s ac- 
quaintance, and it was by his advice that Pope aimed 
at correctness of style, which, as he was told, the Eng- 
lish poets had hitherto neglected. In his twenty-first 
year, he published his Essui/ on CrUicism, and at 
first without his name. For some time the sale was dis- 
couragingly slow, till Pope, in a fit of despair, ad- 
dressed a number of copies to different individuals 
who had a reputation for taste and literature. This 
scheme succeeded. The work wgs talked of, the 
author’s name discovered, aad the bookseller was 
soon gratified with the demand for a new edition. 
In this poem are some lines describing an angry 
critic which occasioned a long war between Pope and 
Dennis, wBo rightly applied them to himself. The 
Essay on Criticism was characterized by Addison in 
the Spectator as “ a master-piece in its kind,” ami 
was translated into French verse by General Count 
Hamilton, autlior of the life of the Comte de 
Grammont. Some of the Roman Catliolics were indig- 
nant that in tliis poem tlie monks or “ holy vandals’’ 
should be mentioned with disrespect; but thougli 
Pope was a papist he was not a bigot. “ I have 
ever believed,” he says, that the best piece of 
service one could do to our religion was openly to 
express our detestation and scorn of all those mean 
artifices and pious frauds, which it stands so little in 
need of, and which have laid it under so great a 
siamdal among its enemies.” “ Nothing,’’ he con- 
tinues/ “ has been so much a scare-crow to them as 
ihU too peremptory and uncharitable assertion of an 
utter uapossibility of salvation to all but ourselves.” 

The Essay on Criticism was speedily followed by 
to JBtgse of the Lock, the most fanciful and spright- 
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ly of all his composittoKS. The first cl raiiglit of it 
was published without the machinery, but he infinite- 
ly improved it by a happy after-thought. When Pope 
mentioned his intention of extending the poem and 
introducing the sylphs and gnomes of the llosicru- 
cian system, Addison told him that it was a de- 
licious little thing,” and advised him to leave it un- 
touched, This was said to be the first indication of 
Addison's jealousy of Pope's rapidly rising fame; 
but an author in some new and untried scheme often 
surpasses the expectations of his warmest admirers, 
and Pope might have communicated what was 
passing in his mind too briefly or obscurely to do 
justice to his own conceptions. When Addison 
consulted Pope about the tragedy of Cato, he was 
told that it would be better to submit it to the pub- 
lic through the press than to bring it on the stage, as it 
was not sufficiently thectricaU^ No one questioned 
the sincerity of thi| criticism, thongli the result seem- 
ed to contradict it, for owing to various adventitious 
circumstances it was acted with extraordinary suc- 
cess. Tlie wisest of men are fallible, and it is hard 
that honest and friendly criticism, however erroneous, 
sliould be exposed to ungenerous interpretations. 
About this period he completed the Mesdah^ and 
wrote the Ekg^^ on cm Unfortunate Lady^ a truly 
pathetic and beautiful composition. Of the history 
of the lady much lias been conjectured, but little 
is known, for Pope purposely concealed it. On 
this subject he was absolutely deaf to the inquiries 
of his most intimate friends. The Temple of Fame 
in which Steele, saw a thousand thousand beauties,^” 
followed. In 1,713 appeared hi'S Windsor part 

of which was written at the age of sixteen. In the 
same year Pope published in The Guardian his 
ironical praise of the pastorals of Philips, which he 
affected to prefer to his own. He now determined ■ 
to unite profit with fame, and as his original composi- 
tions, though they had secured a high reputation, had 
added little to his fortune, he undertook to translate 
the whole of Homer's Iliad and publish it by sub- 
scription. The largest sum be had ever obtained 
from Lintat for the copyright of any of his original 
poems was thirty-two pounds. He got but seven 
pounds for the first copy of the Rape of the Lock, 
and fifteen for the second, which contained the adcli^ 
tion of the machinery. Pope, on commencing this 
great undertaking, was for a while quite overwhelmed ’ 
with anxiety. His apprehensions even haunted his 
pillow. He used to dream of impossible under*» 
takings and long journies in which he lost his way 
and which seemed to have no end. At last practice 


[ made him more familiar with liis task and his fears 
vanished. He cleared by the Iliad five thousand three 
hundred and twenty pounds, which one of liis biogra- 
phers calls ^^an enormous sum,” but which consider- 
ing that it took up six years of his life, was not a 
very extraordinary remuneration for his vast labour 
and unrivalled skill. In these days successful 
literary toil is more handsomely rewarded. Scott 
and Byron gained fortunes by the industry of a few 
months. I^ope had the prudence to purchase annui- 
ties with the money his Homer brought him. The 
success of this work raised him above all pecuniary 
difficulties, but it was so far from adding to his peace 
that it called up a host of envious and malignant 
scribblers who,^piirsiied him witli incessant hostility. 
Even Addison was amongst tliose who were vexed 
at Pope's poetical supremacy, and it, is believed tliat 
he instigated Tickell to produce a rival version of the 
first book of Homer. He was even suspected of being 
himself the secret author of it. It is certain that, he 
openly •gave it the preference to tha^ of Pope, , and that 
the manuscript copy bore numerous corrections and 
alterations in his own handwriting. This translation 
attracted so little general notice that Pope's anxiety 
•respecting its chance of success was of very brief con- 
tinuance. It occasioned, however, a breach between 
Addison and Pope that was never entirely closed. 
It was soon after this that Pope wrote his famous 
satiric sketch of the character of Addison which was 
subsequently inserted in the Prologue to the Satires. 
Soon after the completion of the Iliad, having lost 
some money in the South Sea speculation he en- 
deavoured to recruit his means by a translation of 
the Odyssey, which he undertook to finish in three 
years. This work in which he was assisted by^ 
Broome and Fenton was not quite so profitableas the 
Iliad. About the year 1728, after suffering the severest 
provocations from unfriendly wiiters,, upwards of sixty 
separate pamphlets having appeared against him, he 
determined to include all his enemies in one sweeping 
satire. Accordingly he surprised and appalled them 
with his Dunciad wliich rendered them 

Sacred to ridicule their whole life long 
And the sad burden of a merry song. 

In 1733 appeared the first, p, art of the Essety on Man^ a 
work which has been more admired for its poetry than 
its philosophy. It was attacked as indirectly unfavor- 
able to the Christian scheme. About this time pope 
began tafeel his weak frame growing daily still weaker, 
and perceived, as he expressed it, that he was going 
down the hill.'^ • On sending out some presentation 
copies of ins Ethical Epistles to his friends, he said. 
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1 am like Socrates, distribiUmg morality amongst 
my friends just as I am dying.” He was serene and 
clieerfnl to the last. On the very day of his death, 
when his physician remai’ked some favorable circum- 
stances, he pleasantly answered, “ Here am I, dying 
of a hundred good symptoms,’' He at last yielded 
his breath so tranquilly that the people who attended 
him were not aware of the exact moment of his 
death. He died May the twentieth, in the year 1744, 

The character of Pope as a poet has been the sub- 
ject of long and still continued controversy. Some 
critics deny that he is at all entitled to the name of 
poet, and others go into the- opposite extreme and 
place him in the very highest rank. But that he is an 
admirable writer of some sort or other, if not a true 
poet, is almost universally admitted. He bad beyond 
all question an intellect of extraordinary delicacy 
and acuteness, and possessed the power of expressing 
liis thoughts with unrivalled closeness, elegance 
and precision. But when Byron compared him to 
Shakespeare he was guilty of an extravagance that 
could he of no use to Pope, while- it injured his own 
reputation as a critic. With some hesitation regard- 
ing the rival claims of Dry den, he may safely be pro- 
nounced the first name in the second class of Bri- 
tish poets, the first class consisting of Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton. These four great 
writers are fairly entitled to such high distinction, i 
because they pierce beyond externals and mere con- 
ventialisms. 'Their repre.sentations of humanity are 
not local or temporary. They do not describe man- 
ners but men, Tiiey wrote for all ages, and for 
all countries. Their language alone is not universal ; 
and this was no fault of theirs. The curse of Babel 
/alls with peculiar severity upon the poets, for. the 
fresh bloom of poetic inspiration is always injur- 
ed in the process of translation. But foreigners who 
. master our language, however unfamiliar with our 
manners, can never fail to recognize those truthful 
delineations of general and everlasting nature which 
. abound in the pages of the four great poets already 
mentioned, Shakespeare especially has addressed 
himself to * the universal heart* The jealousy of 
Othello and the ambition of Macbeth are as per- 
‘ fectly apprehended by the iiitelligeiR Hindu alumni 
of an English College in Calcutta as by the students 
of a scholastic establishment in the poet’s native 
land. But Pope was too much of a London poet 
of the eighteenth century. He is so local and tem- 
, porary that, many of his allusions are now wholly 
.unintelligible even to his own countrymen. His. satires 
>,r . eoially are limited and obscure. It, would be aL 


most impossible, for example, to make a fiaiive 
of "Hindostan, comprehend the greater portion of 

his Epistle on the Characters of Women, But 
Shakespeare’s females are sketched with such mini- 
culous power, and with such fidelity to genera! 
nature, that they are recognizx'd in all countries and 
in all ages by every reader who can understand the 
language in which his plays are written. Some of 
the German writers have entered tqmn an analy^is 
of Shakespeare’s characters with perhaps more en- 
thusiasm and judgment than any of our own criti<;s, 
and even they who are acquainted %vit!i him only 
through the medium of translation acknowledge his 
merits with delight and wonder. Those critics wlio 
place Pope by the side of Sliakespeare overlook 
some of the most palpably distinctive differences of 
poetic power. No two writers could be more 
widely separated by the peculiarities of genius than 
were those eminent poets, tliougli each was admira- 
ble in his way. Shakespeare trusted almost wholly 
to nature — Pope to art. Art alone, however, will 
never make a poet, and Pope was assuredly a poet 
of no ordinary excellence, though he was not in tlie 
first rank. Let those who think his station at thelunnl 
of the second order not sufficiently distinguished, 
consider how few stand above him, and what a long 
list of bright and honorable names are placed be- 
neath him* If Pope’s verses owed so much to art, 
they owed still more to inspiration. It must be ad- 
mitted that he was not distinguished for that irrepres- 
sible enthusiasm for truth and beauty, and that pro- 
found insight into general nature, which characterize 
the very highest order of poetic genius, but he was by 
no means sparingly endowed with the gifts of fancy 
and feeling. He possessed tisem far more abun- 
dantly than his predecessor Drydem They were 
not, however, the predominant qualities of his 
mind. His genius seemed better fitted to satisfy 
the understanding than to touch the heart or 
kindle the imagination. No writer ever compress- 
ed so much sound sense into so narrow a com- 
pass and with so much elegance and ease. Con- 
densation and perspicuity are amongst his most con- 
spicious .merits. His satire wants breadth, but it 
never wants point, and no author in the EngUsli 
language has ever turned a compliment with more 
e’xquisite ingenuity and grace. His praise was the 
more valuable because it was always honest. It is 
said' 'that Alderman Barber gave Pope to un- 
derstand' that he would make him a present of five 
thousand pounds for a single compliment. But the 
poet always boasted that he was “ no man’s slave 
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or lieir.” It is also reported that lie was olFered in 
vain a considerable sum of money by the Duchess 
of Marlborough if he would give a good character 
of the Duke'--'. 

Though Pope could not stir the depths of" the 
luiman heart or raise vehement emotions, he knew how 
to win our gentler sympathies. The sweetest and most 
unaffected passages in all his poetry are his domestic 
allusions. His egotism, when it is touched with tender- 
ness, is inexpressibly engaging. He has not; much 
humour, but his wit is always sharp and brilliant. 

His versification ha;^ perhaps been overrated. It 
is highly polished, and is unrivalled in mere smooth- 
ness, but its uniformity in a long poem fatigues the 
ear. He was over fastidious, and confined himself too 
exclusively to certain favorite sounds. There is 
hardly aline in all his poetry that is novel in the con- 
struction. In the sonnets of Shakespeare and the 
works of still earlier poets we frequently meet 
with couplets of which Pope’s are but the echo. In 
studying the versification of other poets he seems to 
have been attracted rather by separate lines than 
to have been charmed with the general effect, and in 
reproducing these in too close connection withoutSthe 
intermixture of other sounds, the music is marred 
indeed by no discord, but it is wearisomely deficient 
in variety. The notes are sweet enough in themselves, 
but they are not skilfully blended. We have rather 
a succession of familiar sounds than a continuation. 
There is no linked sweetness long drawn out, nor 
does he delight the ear with any musical surprise. 
When Pope borrows thoughts (and notwithstand- 
ing the richness of his own resources, he is a 
bold and frequent plagiarist), he is generally more 
successful than in his thefts of sound. He rarely ap- 
propriates another poet’s idea without improving it. 

Of Pope’s character as a man one of his latest 
editorsf has spoken with very unjust severity. 

* The knowledge of these offers of payment for praise 
might possibly have suggested, however unjustly, the 
scandal respecting a supposed offer for the suppression 
of a satire on the Duchess of Marlborough (under the 
name of Atossa) and the poet’s reported acceptance of 
it. Pope had also in his lifetime been accused of re- 
ceiving a thousand pounds from the Duke of Chandos 
and ungratefully returning the kindness with a satire. 
The receipt of the money he flatly- and indignantly de- 
nied. He proudly asserted that if he was a good poet 
there was one thing upon which he valued himself, and 
which was rare amongst good poets — a perfect indepen- 
dence. “1 have never,” he said, flattered any, man, 
nor ever received any thing of any man for my versesi*' 

t The Rev. W. L. Bowles. 
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I He was irritable and spiteful wJieij brought into 
I collirion \Vith those who were either indifferent 
or hostile to his literary fame, but considering that 
his life was a long disease,’' and that his emi- 
nence as a poet drew upon him the envy and 
malice of a host of creatures” who never ceased 
from their dirty work,” his occasional loss of 
temper ought not to be visited with a very harsh 
reproach. That he was a warm and generous 
friend cannot fairly be disputed, and nothing can be 
more engaging than his reverential affection for his 
aged mother, and liis incessant attention to her small- 
est wants, when he himself stood quite as much in 
need of an indulgent nurse. No man was ever more 
tenderly beloved by his friends. Lord Bolingbroke 
w^ept like a child overliim in his last hours, and ob- 
served that he never in bis life knew a man that had- 
so tender a heart for his particular friends, or a more’ 
general friendship for mankind. There is nothing,” 
said the dying poet, that is meritorious but virtue 
and friendship, and indeed friendship itself is but a 
part of virtue.'’ 


JAMES THOMSON. 

James Thomson was born in Scotland, the 7th 
of September, 1700. He was the son of a minister. 
Though his mother inherited a portion of a small 
estate, she found her rneans, even in conjunction with 
her husband’s income, unequal to the education of 
her nine children, and a Mr. Riccarton, a neighbouring 
minister, generously undertook to provide for the 
young poet wlio early exhibited the indications of 
genius. He was first sent to a school at Jedburgh 
and afterwards to the University of Edinburgh. The 
Divinity chair at Edinburgh was then filled by Mr. 
Hamilton, who prescribed to, Thomson as a probation- 
ary exercise, the explanation of a psalm on the power 
and majesty of God. Of this psalm he wrote a 
paraphrase and illustration in so poetical a style that 
the professor told him if he meant to follow up his 
intention of entering the church he must put a check 
upon his imagination. This which was at once a 
rebuke and a compliment, made him turn his 
thoughts exclusively to literature, and he bent his steps 
towards London to seek his fortune as a poet. On 
his arrival in the vast metropolis of England he 
wandered about the streets absorbed in curiosity and 
wonder. He brought with him a number, of letters 
of recommendation wliicli he had lied up carefully 
in his , handkerchief, but as he loitered in the crowd 
of London, he was robbed . of them by a light- 
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ingered rascal who probably mistook them for 
something of more general value. It is said 
that his first want was a pair of shoes, and that 
it was not easily supplied. His merit, however, 
was not very long concealed. Mr. Duncan Forbes, 
afterwards Lord President of the Session in Scotland, 
received him with kindness, and recommended liim 
to other gentlemen of taste and influence. In 1726 
he published his It rapidly gained the 

favour of the public and established the author's 
reputation as a poet. It was dedicated to Sir Spen- 
cer Compton, who for some time took no notice 
of the poet, “until Aaron Hill addressed some verses 
publicly to Thomson, in which he complained of 
the neglect of genius by men of wealth and station. 
The cold patron at last condescended to send for the 
author, and made him a present of twenty guineas. 
Dr, Rundle, afterwards Bishop of Derry, introduc- 
ed him to Lord Chancellor Talbot, who some years 
afterwards appointed him to accompany his eldest 
son upon his travels. Summer was published in 
1727, Spring in the year following, and Autumn 
in 1730. Upon his return from abroad with the 
Lord Chancellor's son who died soon after, he was 
rewarded for his attendance by a small appointment 
which he lost on the death of his patron in 1736* 
He was now again in pecuniary distress-, from which 
he was rescued by the Prince of Wales who receiv- 
ed the poet with distinction, and on Thomson's con- 
fessing that his affairs were in a more poetical 
posture than formerly,’* he gave him a pension of one 
hundred pounds a year. It was shortly after his re- 
turn to England that he published his long dull poem 
upon Liberty, a subject tliat deserved a nobler treat- 
ment, In 1738 appeared his tragedy of Agamem- 
non. Pope who had a regard for Thomson, was 
present at the representation of the play, and was 
received by the audience with a round of applause. 
His next dramatic work, the Mmque of Alfred, was 
. written with the assistance of Mallet and at the 
command of the Prince of Wales. Then followed (in 
1745) Tancred and Sigismunda, the most popular 
of bis plays. About this . time he wrote his Castle 
of Indolence which was the last piece of which he 
superintended the publication. In 1740 his friend 
Lord Lyttleton procured him the place of “Surveyor 
general of tKe Le ward Islands, from which after the 
payment of a deputy he received three hundred a 
year. He was about to prepare his tragedy of 
Coriolanus for the stage when he was seized with a. 
fever which brought him to the grave on the twenty.^ 
seventh of August, 1748.' 


Thomson's personal character was extremely ami- 
able, but he was of a singularly indolent disposition, 
and it is said that he was sometimes seen eating fruit 
from a tree with his hands in his pocket, as if it 
were too much trouble to pluck it with liis hatMs. His 
dramatic writings are heavy and declamatory, and none 
ofhis works ure now generally read, except his Seamm 
and the Casik of Indolence. Some critics ^n-efer 
the latter, which is in the Spenserean stanza, to his 
great descriptive poem in blank verse; but exquisite 
as it is, the public have decided, and perhaps correct- 
ly, in favor of the Seasons. Thomson himself thought 
the poem on Ijibertp his best work. The vividness 
and fidelity of his pictures of external nature, and the 
true poetic feeling which they evince must always 
secure a wide popularity for the Seasons, notwithstand- 
ing the cumbrous verbosity of the style. His blank 
verse is nearly the worst in the language, from its 
formal and sluggish movement. He had no ear, and 
not much taste. Johnson mentions that amongst 
his peculiarities was* a very ungraceful and inarticu- 
late manner of pronouncing any lofty or solemn 
composition, and lliat Dodington, himself an elegant 
reader, once snatched the book from his hands and 
told Mm he did not understand his own verses. All 
ids excellence he owed to a happy genius. He wjis 
too lazy to polish his versification and retrench 
exuberances. It was said that bis works contained 
** No line which dying he could wish to blot.” 

In a moral sense this is a well deserved and noble 
compliment, but it must not be applied to his poe- 
try as a purely literary decision. It is a pity tlvat he 
had not struck out a great many ponderous lines and 
clumsy epithets in his Seasons. With all its defects, 
however, it is a wonderful production, and is still re- 
garded as the best descriptive poem in any language. 


AMBROSE PHILIPS. 

Ambrose Phillips, descended of an ancient fa- 
mily in Leicestershire, was born in 1671. He was 
educated at St. John’s College Cambridge, where ha 
wrote some English verses on the Deatli of Queen 
Mary. He soon afterwards undertook to epitomize 
Hacket's Life of Archbishop Williams, whicli he 
published in 1700. In this work lie seized the op- 
portunity of proving himself a zealous Whig. Ills 
Pastomls preceded tliose of Pope, and were very 
' favourably received on their first appearance. Soon 
after- their publication he went abroad, but in what 
, employment or for what purpose is not known. Iri 
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1709 he juibtished iit the Tatier his poetical Epistle 
from Copenhagen. Pope said of this poem that it 
was the production of a man “ who could write very 
nobly.'' On his return three years afterwards, his 
Whig friends being out of power, he was compelled 
to trust entirely to his literature for subsistence. Ton- 
son, the celebrated publisher, employed him to 
translate the Perskm Tales, Pope, when he quarrelled 
with Philips, severely ridiculed him for having un- 
dertaken this humble task. He characterized him as 
“ The bard whom pilfered pastorals renown. 

Who turns a Persian tale for half-a-crown,” 

In 1712, Philips published The Distrest Mother, 
tragedy, which is little more than a translation from 
the French of Racine. Addison and Steele were his 
active literary patrons, and they paid it many com- 
pliments in the Spectator, Steele prepared the pub- 
lic to receive it kindly by a notice . of it while under 
rehearsal, and after its performance Addison describ- 
ed its effect upon Sir Roger de Goverly. The 
Spectator's patronage served the interests of the play, 
but the Pastorals were brought into contempt by an 
extravagantly eulogistic notice of them in the Guar^ 
flkm from the pen of Tickell, which excited the spleen 
of Pope, who subsequently contributed to the same 
periodical a paper on the same subject. In this 
paper he insidiously pretended to draw an impartial 
comparison between bis own pastorals and those of 
Philips, in which he avowedly awards the prefer- 
ence to his rival, whom at the same time with what 
Johnson calls an unexampled and unequalled ar- 
tifice of irony he gives himself every possible ad- 
vantage and makes the unhappy Philips cut a very 
ludicrous figure. It is said that Steele kept back 
the article for some time from a fear of displeasing 
Pope, but that Addison perceived its drift and was not 
unwilling to set Pope and Philips at mortal variance. 
In Ayre's life of Pope it is stated that Philips procur- 
ed a rod and hung it up in a public coffee-room, 
frequented by Pope, and vowed to exercise it upon 
the offender as soon as he should make his appear- 
ance there ; but we have the assertion of Pope himself 
that Philips never offered him any personal indignity 
though he did his best to injure him by representing 
him as disaffected to the government. On the ac- 
cession of George the First, which brought the 
Whigs into power, Philips was first made a justice 
of the peace and soon after a commissioner of the 
lottery. In 1722 he produced two plays, The Briton 
aiTd a tragedy on the story Humphrey of 
Gloucester, They are now but little known. In' 
1724 Dr. Boulter, archbishop of Armagh invited hint 


to accompany him to Ireland, made him his se- 
cretary, and added such preferments as enabled him 
to represent a county in the Irish parliament. Two 
years afterwards he was appointed secretary to the 
Lord Chancellor, and in 1733, he became judge of 
the Prerogative Court. He returned to England in 
1748 and purchased an annuity of £400. But he did 
not live long to enjoy it. He was struck with a palsy 
and died June 18, 1749, in his seventy -eighth year. 

Philips does not stand very high in the list of 
British Poets. His pastorals are contemptible, and 
his poems in tlie seven-syllable measure are little 
better than nursery rhymes. It was on their ac- 
count that he obtained the name of Namby Tamhy. 
There was no objection to his employing this style 
when addressing a child in its mother’s arms, as in 
the following lines to Miss Charlotte Pulteney. 

Timely blossom, infant fair, 

Fondling of a happy pair, 

Every morn and every night 
Their solicitous delight,’* 

Sleeping, waking, still at ease, 

Pleasing without skill to please. 

Little gossip, blithe and hale, 

Tattling many a broken tale, 

Singing many a tuneless song 
Lavish of a heedless tongue, 

Simple maiden, void of art 
Babbling out the very heart,” &c. 

This idle prattle is well enough in the nursery, but it 
is ridiculous and disgusting when mixed with graver 
matters and addressed to a powerful minister. He 
pays bis court to Sir Robert Walpole in the same 
Liliputian lines with which he soothes the ears of 
babes. 

** Votary to public zeal. 

Minister of England’s weal. 

Have you leisure for a song, 

Tripping lightly o’er the tongue. 

Swift and sweet in every measure j 
Tell me, Walpole, have you leisure &c. 

The Letter from Copenhagen evinces powers of 
description which cultivation might have brought to 
excellence. This indeed is written “ nobly/' and it 
is strange that a poet who could produce such a 
work should have composed and published so many 
verses that are almost too trifling for the perusal of 
children. 


■WILLIAM COLLINS. 

William Collins was born at Ghicheater in 
Sussex, December 25, ir21. His father was a hat- 
ter. At the age of twelve be waS' admitted % seno- 
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lar of Winchester College, where he remained for 
seven years. In 1740 iie was elected a demif oi 
Ma<>dalen College, It was here that he wrote his 
Epistle to Sir Thomas lianmer and liis Persian 
Eclogues/^ as they were originally called. He af- 
terwards gave them the more general title of Oriental 
Eclogues, because he thought they were not distinct- 
ly iiationaL They never, indeed, quite satisfied him 
as descriptions of Asiatic manners, and he was some- 
times heard to call them his Irish Eclogues. They 
were at first very coldly received by the public* His 
father had died in debt and he depended wholly on 
a small stipend allowed him by his iincle, Colonel 
Martin. To relieve himself from pecuniary difficulties 
he issued proposals for a History of the llevival of 
Learning, but the work never appeared, lie also 
planned several tragedies ; but he only planned 
themJ' In 1746 he wrote his “Odes, descriptive 
and allegorical,’^ to supply his immediate necessities. 
They were purchased by Millar, an eminent and 
influential bookseller, but who could never succeed 
in his attempts to bring them into notice. They did 
not pay the expense of printing, Collins felt the dis- 
appointment with extreme acuteness . As soon as it 
was in bis power he returned the purchase money, 
arid tvitb the bitterest indignation at the insensibility 
of the public he consigned the whole impression to 
the flames. Dr. Johnson became acquainted with 
him at a time when he was pursued by bailiffs. The 
booksellers advanced him a small sum for a promis- i 
ed translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, which however | 
was never completed. At the death of his uncle when 
"^he came into the possession of two thousand pounds 
he re-paid the booksellers and gave up all thougiits of 
dressing Aristotle in an English garb. Notwithstand- 
ing tliis improvement in his circumstances, his mind, 
having been long clouded with anxiety and disappoint- 
ment, he fell into a nervous disorder, which was ac- 
companied by the most deplorable languor of body 
and depression of spirits. His fine understanding 
was at last destroyed. He was for some time confined 
m a lunatic asylum, and he afterward retired to the 
hotise bf his sister in whose arms he died, in 1756, in 
the "Both year of his age, « > 

When Collins was at Oxford on a visiHo Tliomas 
W arton, Dr. Johnson, in his letters to the latter, repeat- 
edly inquires after the unhappy poet whom he tenderly 
designates “ Poor dear CoUins.” “ Let me know,*^' 
he says, “ whether you think it would give him plea- 
sure if I should write to him. X have_ often 

his state, and therefore have it in great com-. 
Dr, Johnson warmly loved the nmn^ 


but he could not cordially apprecialo his mersis as a 
poet. Collins required more imagination in his 
reader than his great biographer possessed. lie was 
one of the truest poets that ever lived, and uiidtr 
happier circumstances he might have brvonii* a arvat 
one. Johnson was not a first-rate criti(‘. when calied 
upon to characterize the pun? poetry of a liiglily 
imaginative mind. He shone most on subjects re- 
quiring logical analysi.s. He asserts that the poetry 
of Collins may sometimes extort praise when it gives 
little pleasure. But the critic here speaks only f.u' 
himself. The majority of readers have judged and 
felt very diflerently. 


JOHN DYER. 

John Dveh was born at Aberglasney, in Car- 
marthenshire, in 1700. liis father was au emiueut 
solicitor. He was educated at Westminster school. 
It was intended that he should study the law, 
but he had a strong turn for drawing and resolved 
to be a painter. Ills altention, however, to painting 
was not very lasting or exclusive, for lie seems early 
to have discovered more powerful charms in a sister 
art to which everitually he entirely devoted himself. 
He published his Gmwgwr Bill in 17'27. He soon 
after visited Italy, and surveyed that interesting coun- 
i try with the eye of a painter and the enthusiasm of 
: a poet. On his return he published The Mains tf 
I Rome, a blank- verse poem of no ordinary merit, 

I though it has never attracted much attention. He 
' now gave up his profession as a painter and entered 
into orders. About the same time he married a lady 
of the name ofEnsor, “whose grandmother was a 
Shakespeare, descended from every body’s Sliake- 
speareJ' 1759, he published his longest poetical 
work, The Fkece. Dodsley, the bookseller, was one 
day mentioning it to a critical visitor who inquired the 
author's age. The answer was that he was advanc- 
ed in life. Well then, said the critic, he will be 
buried in woollen. The poet died in the following 
year. Akenside is said to have observed tiiat he 
would regulate his opinion of the reigning taste by 
the fate of Dyer’s Fleece; for, if thatwere ill re- 
ceived, he should not think it any longer reasonable 
to -expect, fame from excellence. It has never been 
■ popular and probably never will be. The subject in 
its details is ill adapted to poetical illustration. The 
poem -contains a few noble passages, but the author 
generally; betrays a painful struggle to support his 
. humble subject at that elevation which true poetry 
' rj^iires. Wordsworth., however, is amongst the ad- 
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mirers of tliis production and gives expression to his 
sentiments in a complimentary sonnet. The Ruins of 
Rome has a nobler subject, and is treated with the 
skill and spirit of a poet But the most popular of 
his poems, atid perhaps the best, is Groitgar IIUL 
It abounds in animated descriptions. The style how- 
ever is negligent and inaccurate, and sometimes 
obscure. It is not very clearly intimated that the 
Silerd Ni/mpit addressed at the opening of the pcem 
is Fancy. The poem was originally published in a 
volume of miscellaneous verses collected and pub- 
lished by the celebrated Richard Savage. Tlie fol- 
lowing were tlien the initial lines. 

“ Fancy, nymph that loves to lie 
On the lovely eminence ; 

Barting notice through the eye, 

Forming thought and feasting sense. 

Thou that must lend imagination wings 

And stamp distinction on all worldly things 
Come and with thy various hues 
Paint and adorn thy sister muse. 


WILLIAM SHENSTONE. ; 

W’lixiAM Shcnstone was born in Hales Owen, 
Shropshire, in 1714. liis father was an illiterate 
farmer, who cultivated an estate of his own called 
the LeasoueSy which was eventually rendered so 
widely celebrated by the tasteful improvements of the 
son. He was taught to read by an old woman whom 
he has immortalized in his poem of The Schoolmis- 
tJTSs. He lost botii lus parents early, and in 1732 
wlien he went to Pembroke College, Oxford, he was 
under the guardianship of his uncle, the Rev, Mr, 
Dolman. When he had been five years at the Univer- 
sity he published a small collection of poems with- 
out his name. On leaving College he retired to an 
old romantic habitation at Harborough, a property 
inherited from his mother. In 1741 he published his 
Sehoolmistress, Five years afterwards died his kind 
uncle, Mr. Dolman, who had continued to manage his 
affairs. This led him to fix his residence at the Lea- 
soweSf where he occupied the rest of his life in poe- 
try and gardening, . He made the grounds a perfect 
paradise, but the house he lived in exposed him to the 
elements. He laid out all the money he could spare 
upon his garden, so that when he required a shelter 
from the rain his broken roof denied it, and he could 
not 'bring himself to devote those sums to the repairs of 
an old farm house which it was his delight to expehd 
in the improvement of his landscapes. Johnson 


tells us that he spent his estate in adorning it, and 
that his groves were at last haunted by beings very 
different from fauns and fairies ; that in plain lan- 
guage he was worried by duns and bailiffs. But his 
intimate friend Graves expresses his belief that, thougli 
I he occasionally exceeded his income, he was never re- 
duced to such extreme distress. Fie might sometimes, 
Im says, have been pressed for ready money, but he 
could always guard against the clamours of creditors 
by anticipating a few hundred pounds, which his 
estate could very welt bear, as appeared by what re- 
mained to his executors after the payment of his 
debts and his legacies and annuities to friends and 
servants. Shenstone died at the Leasowes, of a 
putrid fever, February 11 , 1763. 

He was rather a man of fine taste than of original 
genius. He was deficient in imagination. His 
style is feeble and artificial. His best production is 
y/ze Schoohm!>t7'ess. It was at first published as an 
avowed burlesque, and the author accompanied it 
with a ludicrous index purely to show fools that 
he was in jest.” He was apparently apprehensive 
that the author himself might be more smiled at than 
the pleasant allusions in the poem. He was afraid 
to trust himself to nature. But the simplicity, tender- 
ness and humour of this production place it greatly 
above all his other works. His brief prose essays 
evince much delicacy and acuteness of observation. ' 


CHARLES CHURCHILL. 

Charles Churchill was born in the parish of 
St, John, Westminster, some time in February, 1731. 
At eiglit years of age he was sent by his father who . 
was curate of that parish to Westminster School, 
On entering his 19th year he applied for matricula- 
tion at the university of Oxford, but was rejected on* 
account of his deficiency in the learned languages. 
When he mentioned this repulse in after life he as- 
serted that he could easily have passed the examina- 
tion had he thought proper, but that be was disgusted 
with the trifling questions proposed to him, and only 
answered them with satirical reflections oh the abili- 
ties of the Examiner, He was subsequently entered 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, which he left abruptly, 
and going to London made a clandestine marriage, 
i As the evil was without a remedy, his father though 
vexed and disappointed, received the young couple 
into his house for about a year.' He was notions: 

' after admitted into orders, and in 17.56 was ordained 
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by Dr. Sherlock, Bishop of* London. He for some 
time conducted himself with propriety, but his con- 
duct at last became wild and indecorous, and so utter- 
ly unsuitable to his profession, that his superior the ; 
Dean of Westminster felt it his duty to rebuke him. 
Ohurcliill had unfortunately become so determined 
a profligate that he could not submit to any further 
. restraint, and at once resigned his curacy, threw off 
his clerical dress, and made himself remarkable for 
the gaity and extravagance of his attire. liis per- 
son being ponderous and ungainly made his foppery 
the more ridiculous. His wife and he soon grew 
tired of each other, and in 1761 they separated for 
life. It is said that her imprudence had kept pace 
with his own. Two years afterwards he seduced 
the daughter of ‘ a celebrated statuary,’ and pre- 
vailed upon her to live with liiin. But within a fort, 
night she returned to her fatlier’s house, where she ' 
might probably have remained if she had not been , 
perpetually insulted by her sister. This treatment be- 
came intolerable, and she flew back again into the , 
arms of her betrayer. While Churchill’s conduct in 
this affair was the talk of the town, he wrote tlie Cou^ 
ference, in which he alludes to his error in terms of 
the deepest contrition. His Roscicidf the work by 
which he is now best known, was published anony- 
mously in 1761, but it was so well received that the 
author soon acknowledged it with pride and exulta- 
tion. His other works Night — I'/ie Prophecy of 
Famine, (a satire on the Scottish nation) — The Cock- 
Lane Ghost — Gotham — The Times, Stc. See. are 
at present little read, though they are all more or less 
distinguished by a characteristic energy of style. 

Towards the end of October, 1764, he went to 
Boulogne to pay a visit to his friend Wilkes who was 
then in exile. He was seized immediately on his ; 
arrival with a miliary fever of whicli he died on 
the 4th of November (1764) in the 33rd year of 
age, ^ 

. As a poet Churchill would probably have held a 
much higher rank than he has attained, if his subjects 
had been, less local and temporary, and he had be- 
stowed more care upon his composition. He had 
prodigious force of style, and his versification in its 
strength, freedom, and variety often reminds us of his 
favourite poet Dryden. He had a great cO-ntempt 
for the cautious accuracy of Pope, whose delicacy, 
closeness and precision were perhaps beyond his 
jeacb. But in earnest vehement invective he was 
unrivalled. He deals in no unmeaning general 
,f|3iuse, but seizes characteristic points with ;Wohder- 
"fui teterity, and presents a clear and consistesit 


picture to the reader’s eye. Notinng can he iiiore spi- 
rited and powerful than the character of Mr, Fitzpa- 
trick in the Mosciad, Its bitterness of contempt, its 
broad humour, and its extraordinary force and 
felicity of diction, render it a masterpiece: of per- 
sonal satire. His severity, however, is so wither- 
ing, and he bears such a stern and unrelenting ma- 
lignity towards the objects of ins hostility, Uiat the 
reader pities his victims, and is sometimes shocked at 
the absolute brutality of Ins attacks. It is said 
that with the exception of llugarth (who represented 
him in one of his prints as a bear with a pot of por- 
ter), ail those %vhom he assailed in in's works were 
guiltless of the slighest personal provocation. 


DAVID MALLET. 

David Mallet was born at Crieff in the county 
of Perth, Scotland, about the year 1700. He was 
educated at a school at Aberdeen. His family is 
unknown. When he was but 20 yeiirs of age he was 
appointed tutor in a private family where he was al- 
lowed no fixed salary, and was exposed to many insults 
and mortifications. He was at last by the kindness of 
his friends transferred in the same capacity to the 
I family of the Duke of Montrose, where he was treut- 
I ed like a gentleman. In 1724 he published his 
1 ballad of William and Muigaret in Aaron Hills Plain 
Dealer, Attempts were made to defraud him of the 
merit of this elegant and pathetic little poem, by 
attributing it to Marvell. In 1728 he published The 
Excursion, a blank-verse descriptive poem. Of his Life 
of Bacon, Dr. Johnson observes, that “ it is written 
with elegance, perhaps with affectation ; but with so 
much more knowledge of history than of science, that 
when he afterwards undertook the life of Marlborough, 
Warburton remarked, that he might perhaps forget 
that Marlborough was a general, as beJrad forgotten 
that Bacon was a philosopher.” When the Prince of 
Wales put himself at the head of the opposition and 
kept a separate court, he was desirous to secure 
the favour of the literati, and appointed Mallet his 
under Secretary. Pope, in one of his Epistles says, 

' : How can I chuse but smile 

When every coxcomb knows me by my style.” 

Dr. Johnson gives an amusing anecdote which 
tends to show that if Mallet had any pretensions to 
superior sagacity in that way he was egregiously 
. mistaken. A' Pope, whom Mallet visited familiarly, 
when he published the Essay on Man concealed the 
author ; and when Mallet enlered one day, Pope asked 
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him slightly wl^at there was new. Mallet told him, 
that the newest piece was something called an Essai/ on 
Man, which he had inspected idly, and seeing the utter 
inability of the author, who had neither skill in writ- 
ing nor knowledge of the subject, had tossed it away. 
Pope, to punish his self-conceit, told him the secret/^ 
After the death of Pope, Mallet had the meanness to 
lend himself to Bolingbroke’s savage revenge upon the 
memory of Pope, for his having printed an unautho- 
rized number of copies of the Fatriot King. lie was 
rewarded not long after with the legacy of Boling- 
broke's works. He was also employed to turn the 
public vengeance upon Byng, for which task he 
received a considerable pension. He was a literary 
hireling. His pen was always at the command of 
the highest bidder. Of his character as a poet little 
need be said. He is generally elegant and correct, 
but lie has little fancy or enthusiasm. As an author 
of all work, he had considerable influence in his day, 
but his works are now almost forgotten. 


EDWARD YOUNG. 

Edward Yodkg, the only son of Dr. Edward 
Young, fellow of Winchester College and rector of 
Upham, Hampshire. He was born at his father's 
living, in June 1681. When siifflciently qualified he 
was matriculated into All-Sours College, Oxford. 
His father dying about this time left him very much 
his own master, and it is said that his conduct was 
not a little wild and irregular. Sir Herbert Croft, 
in his pompous and shallow comppsition entitled A 
Life of Young, in which he unconsciously parodied ’ 
the style of Johnson*, tells us that at this time 
Young was not ashamed to be patronized by the in- 
famous Wharton, If virtuous authors,'^ says Croft, 

must be patronized only by virtuous peers who shall 
point them out Authors have at last discovered 
that no patron is to be compared to the public. But 
is it impossible that a nobleman should be virtuous 
or could no virtuous and wealthy commoner be a poet's 
patron ? Or would it not be better for an author to 
do without any patron at all than to solicit the smiles 
of the profligate and base ? But Young was always 
deficient in independence and self-respect, and was 
a place and patron hunter all his life. His earliest 


*.Burlve said of tMs inflated work, in opposition to Boswell 
who called it a good imitation of Johnson, that it hhd. the 
nodosities of the oak without its strength— all the contor- 
tions of the sybil, without the inspiration, ’ ■ 


' publication of any length was his poem of The L'Ut 
Dai/. He inscribed it to Queen Anne in a very 
laudatory dedication that he suppressed upon her 
death which occurred not long after. On the acces- 
sion of George the First his muse congratul^tted the 
nation on its extraordinary good fortune in the pos- 
session of such a prince. He grew ashamed of this 
piece of flattery also, and excluded it with severafether 
similar productions from the collection of his wOrks 
superintended by himself. His satires appeared sepa- 
rately at dilferent periods, and in 1728 were gathered 
into one publication under the general title of Love 
of Fame, the Universal Passion.’^ S\’\ift said of these 
satires that they should have been either more angry 
or more merry. They were well received, and 
brought him no less than three thousand pounds. 
In his forty-fourth year he took orders, and soon af- 
ter was appointed Chaplain to George the Second. 
He now published a prose work full of sentiments 
well adapted to royal ears, entitled, An Apology . 
for Princes dr the Reverence due to Government." 
In 1731 he married Lady Elizabeth Lee, daughter of 
the Earl of Lichfield, and the widow of Colonel Lee. 
She died in 1741. In 1736 his wife had lost her 
daughter by her former husband. Her daughter's 
husband, Mr. Temple, died four years after his 
wife. These domestic losses are supposed to be al- 
luded to in the following passage in the Night 
Thoughts : 

** Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice I 

Thy shaft flew thrice j and thrice my peace was slain ; 

And thrice,, ere thrice yon moon had filled her horn,'' 

If the allusion be correctly applied, the rapidity of 
the succession of these losses is strangely exagge-, 
rated by tlie poet's imagination. He had only one 
child, a son, to whom the Prince of Wales was 
godfather. It has been conjectured that he is the 
Lorenzo , of the Night Thoughts, but Herbert Croft 
has clearly shown that the supposition is unfound- 
ed. The Night Thoughts appeared soon after the 
death of his wife. In the last few years of his 
life he gave himself up entirely to the charge of 
his- housekeeper to whom he left a legacy of 1,000^, 
The son and the father quarrelled about this lady, the 
son observing that an old man ought not to. be in 
leading-strings. Fie died in April 1765, at the age of 
eighty-four. 

Young produced three tragedies, Busiris, The Bro- 
thers and The Rerienge. The last of the three is the 
best known. , They are all somewhat turgid and me- 
lodramatic. The Night Thoughts is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most popular of Young's productions. 
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It b, oddly enough, a fUvoriie with the French, who 
look upon it as characteristic of the nalioiial genius. 
It is such a poem as they would consider congenial 
reading* for the gloomy month of November when 
Engiisinnen hang or drown Ibeioselves/" Ferliaps 
it is neither the solemn tone, nor the stern morality of 
the poem, that charms our neighbours, but the false 
sublimity and far-fetched wit . 1 1 contains occasional 
passages of genuine poetry and profound thought, 
but it throws a dreary shadow upon human life, and 
is sadly deBcienl in truth of feeling and simplicity of 
expression. We see more of the wit than the poet. 
The writer creates an impression that he is insincere ; 
because his thoughts are rarely natural and spontane- 
ous. He is apparently always on the look out for 
something new and strange. He often startles the 
reader’s understanding, but he rarely touches his heart. 
From tlie sombre nature of his subject and his me- 
lancholy views of life, he produces a general feeling 
of depression, hut not of tenderness. His sorrow 
never makes us weep, and his wit never makes us 
laugh. There is too much unconcealed art and trickery 
in botli. The whole poem is one series of smart yet 
solemn antitheses. His fancy is always active and 
ingenious, but it rarely glows. His muse has a kind 
of ghastly vivacity, and his illustrations rather sur- 
prise than please. Had he lived in the time of 
poiine he would have been a leading member of the 
Metaphysical school of Poets, His versification is 
sometimes too much broken into short independent 
sentences, but where he allows it to flow in a more 
continuous stream it is vigorous, varied, and sonorous. 
His Satires preceded Pope’s. Tiiey are, like the Night 
TfioughtSi a collection of epigrams. The characters 
are almost all overwrought, and the attention is so 
much attracted to the painter’s skill that it scarcely 
occurs to the reader to consider whether the portraits 
are true or not to nature. It is clear that the satirist 
himself is more solicitous to prove himself a wit than 
to reform his victims. He is never carried out of 
hims^f .by an earnest attention to his subject. The 
smart wit ambitious of our applause comes between 
US' and his subject. In some of Dryden’s or Cluirchill’s 
portraits vve" never think of the artist, ... 

, it was not only as a writer that Young thirsted for 
applause. He was inordinately desirous of attracting 
admiration and proportionately hurt at insensibility^or 
neglect. He even carried this feeling into the ^pulpit, 
it is said that one day observing* that his congregation 
were not listening to him with the respect lie Required, 

. .iie sat back in his pulpit and burst into a flood' of 




in spite of his detects, Young is a writer who v\ih 
always enforce attention. He is uu origiimi thinker, 
and has great nerve and energy of It is said 

that, when he was composing one of ins tragedies, 
the Duke of Grafton sent him a himuin scull with 
a candle in it, as a larnj) for his study and that the 
poet used it. 


MARK AKENSIDE. 

Mark, Akenside was born at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyiie, on the 9th of I\ ovember, 1721. His father was a 
prosperous butcher, a circuinslance which the son was 
anxious to conceal. He had, however, a halt in ins 
gait occasioned by the fail of a cleaven on his foot, 
so that he was constantly reminded his father’s 
trade. His lameness was a painful memorial of his 
humble origin. At the age of eighteen he was sent to 
Edinburgh that he might prepare himself for the 
duties of a dissenting minister, but his views changed 
and determining to study pliysic he repaired in 1741 
to the university of Leyden, w'herelie took his doctor's 
degree in 1744. In the same year he published his 
Fleasures of' Imagination^ a wonderful production 
for a young inau of 23 years of age. In thi.s work 
he adopted the theory of Shaftesbury, that ridi- 
cule is the test of truth, and a prose note upon the 
subject was attacked by Warburton, and defended by 
Dyson who had been his fellow-student at Le)den. 
On his return from Leyden in 1745 he published his 
first collection of odes. His friend Dyson took to 
the bar, and when he was settled in Loudon, being 
possessed of a large fortune he invited his friend 
under his roof and allowed him three hundred a year 
until he could make his way as a physician. Akenside 
published several medical works of considerable repu- 
tation but lie did not gain many patients. Having 
taken his Doctor’s degree at Cambridge he was admit- 
ted Fellow of the London College of Physicians. He 
was gradually rising in his profession when he was 
seized with a putrid fever of which he died, June 
the 23rd, 1770, in the forty-ninth year of his age, 

Akenside was a vain and irritable man, with warm 
passions. lie was extremely ambitious to shine in 
coiiversalton, but being somewhat positive and egotis- 
tical j he got into disputes which raised up a ho^t of 
enemies atid checked his prospects as a physicuui. 
■When ' he >vas not flurried by opposition, he is sani 
:to have;, been a brilliant and agreeable compaiTfon. 
Mr; Murphy, the translator of Tacitus, used to fr?- 
quen]| a bookseller’s shop, the lesort of literary mezu 
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for the purpo.se of ii.^tening to Akeiiside’s conversation? 
while he himself pretended to be engaged upon a book, 
lie averred that nothing- could be more deiighrfuL 
Akenside’s reputation as a poet depends exclusively 
upon the great production of his youth, the JPleasures 
of hnaginatwii. II is later works by no means kept 
pace With his splendid early promise, liis brief in- 
scriptions, indeed, are graceful and harmonious, but 
his Odes are truly contemptible ; and when he at- 
tempted to revise or re-write his Fkamres <f ImaginU’^ 
tioit he rather inj iired than improved it. The original 
idea of the work was borrowed from Addison’s elegant 
papers in tlie Spectator on the same subject. It exhibits 
tiirouglioiit the resoiirses ••of a refined intellect and a 
lively fancy. The versification is musical and fiovving. 
The writer, however, is too much on stilts, and the 
diction is occasionally redundant. It is said that 
when this now celebrated didactic poem was first ■ 
published without tlie author’s name, a Mr. Roll took 
the credit of it, and for some time enjoyed considerable 
distinction at Akenside’s expense. The Epistle to 
Curio, an attack upon Pulteney, Earl of Bath, 
written originally in spirited heroic couplets, the 
author afterwards transformed into a feeble ode. 


THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

Thomas Ciiatterton was born at Bristol, Novem- 
ber. 20th, 1T52. The office of sexton of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, in Bristol, had continued in different branches 
of the family for more than 150 years. His father s 
uncle was the last of the family that held the office. 
He himself had somewhat risen in the world and 
was master of the Tree School in Bristol. He 
died three months before the birth of his son. 
The wonderful boy of Bristol,’^ was sent at five 
years of age to learn reading, writing and arithmetic 
in the school of which his father , was once the 
master. It was not long before he was sent back- 
to his mother as a dull child incapable of improve- 
ment. She was much disheartened at this decision, 
until he “ fell in love’’ with tlie illuminated capitals 
of an old musical manuscript, with which she suc- 
ceeded in teaching him the alphabet. He afterwards 
learned to read from an old black lettered Testament 
or Bible, When he was eight years old be was 
admitted, into a Charity School. One of the mas- 
ters, of the name of Phillips, used to write verses 
for the Magazines? and incite the boys by his exam- 
ple and advice to pay their addresses to the muse. It 
is singular that Chatterton , for some time Thdicated 
no desire to join in this liter^iry exercise or amusement. 
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j About his tenth year he acquired a taste for reading, 
and use^J^'to make free use of the contents of a circu- 
lating library. Between his eleventh and twelfth 
year he made out a list of books that he bad read in 
I history and divinity. The number amounted to nearly 
seventy. About this time he wrote some satirical- 
verses on his school -fellows and his master. In July - 
1767 he was bound apprentice for seven years to Mr. 

John Lambert, an attorney at Bristol. His duly was 
to copy precedents which did not usually employ 
him more than two hours in the day. The rest of hfs ' 
time he devoted to literary studies. Mr. Lambert i 

had only once occasion to correct him, and this was ; 

for having written in a feigned hand an insulting ’ 

letter to his old schoolmaster. 

In St. Mary Redcliffe’s church there is a kind of \ 

muniment room in which were deposited six or seven I 

old chests. Tjie keys had been long lost, and as it J 

was thought that they contained papers of value they 
were forced open by the proper authorities. - of \ 

these chests was called Mr. Carryiige’s coffre, - 'Mrl | 

Carrynge an eminent merchant of Bristol in the reign cif " ' | 
Edward the Fourth, was the founder of the Churchy etr i 

at least rebuilt it. The boxes were full of parchmiil%* j. 
some of which were deeds relating to the church aifd ; ■ 
were carefully put aside, but the other manuscripts 
were left exposed as of no value. Chatterton’s father, J 

through the favor of his uncle the sexton, gained free \ 

access to the church, and carried away large parcels [ 

of the parchments, which he deposited in a cupboard, [ 

and occasionally used for covers of school-books, l 

Some of these parchments one day caught the eye [ 

of the young poet who was struck with the singularity f 

of the characters. He at last discovered that they [ 

were poems and other compositions by Mr. Carrynge [ 

and Thomas Rowley. This is the statement which ^ 

Chatterton himself gave out. It was supported by ^ 

the testimony of his mother and his sister who were ■ 

credulous and partial, and entertained no suspicion i 
of those secret proceedings, which on their eventual i 
discovery occasioned so remarkable a sensation in the [ 
public mind. f 

In 1768 the new bridge at Bristol was finished. . [ 
On this iiiteresling occasion Chatterton sent to 'a ' £ 

Bristol newspaper an account of the ceremonies on \ 

opening the old bridge. He intimated in an intro- , I 
ductory letter to the editor that it was copied from!an 4 

ancient manuscript. Such a paper very naturally [ 

excited great attention, and Chatterton was. rather 
abruptly and harshly interrogated upon the subject. 

Being regarded as a mere child it was supposed that ; 
he might be frightened into a confession of the truth? ? 
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but he replied to all threats with haughty defiance or 
a sullen silence. When treated with greater mildness 
and consideration he was less reserved. He first said 
that <M)e was employed to transcribe ancient manu- 
scripts by a gentieinanj who had also engaged him to 
furnish complimentary verses inscribed-to a lady with 
whom that gentleman was in love/' but when he 
found himself pressed to mention the name of his 
employer .he gave another version of the matter. lie 
now asserted that the paper in question^ together with 
many other manuscripts, was found in one of the 
large chests in RedclifFe church. From this time 
he began to produce in rapid succession a variety 
of old English poems which he attributed to a 
Bristol poet of the name of Rowley of whom no 
antiquary had ever heard before. Many learned 
men, bo'wever, were completely entrapped by his 
skilful forgeries- to which they were the more exposed 
by an impression that so much beautiful poetry 
and so close an imitation of the diction of old 
English authors could hardly have proceeded from 
, a mere boy with scarcely any reputation even in his 
own circle for literary talents or acquirements. It 
is remarkable that his numerous verses in modern 
English have infinitely less poetry and spirit than his 
pretended ancient manuscripts^ which seem to have 
h^en composed under the inspiring influence of 
a more intense enthusiasm. In March, 1769, 
Chatterlon wrote to Horace Walpole, who had lately 
completed his Anecdotes of Painters, and offered to 
. furnish him with accounts of a series of great painters 
who had flourished in Bristol, and he remitted at the 
same time a few of Rowley’s poems. Walpole was 
pleased with the offer and the verses and returned a 
polite letter soliciting further information. Chatterton 
felt encouraged and sending some more poetry, request- 
ed Walpole would assist him to emerge from his dull 
duties under’ Mr. Lambert. Walpole now consulted 
Gray and Mason re.specting the poems, who im- 
mediately pronounced them forgeries, on which he 
returned an answer that Chatterton had better keep 
to his profession, and hinted his suspicions of the 
anlKenticity of the rhanuscripts. , Xhattertoii was now 
disappointed and enraged, and his admirers at a later 
date attributed the melancholy end of the poet to 
Walpole’s boldness and neglect. Walpote thought it 
, necessary, to enter upon a personal defence : lltoiigh it 
is difficult to say why. a man should be compellM to 
.receive into his especial favour, a person who endea« 
, yours to obtain his patronage by first making him his 
.duq:^. The youth did not plead poverty or starvation 
.impatience of the drudgery of his profession. 


Chatterton revenged himself by a ridiculous portriiil of 
Walpole in the Memoirs 'of a the cha- 

racter of the redoubted Baron Otranto, who has spent 
his whole life in coiijeetures/’ In a poem on happi-- 
ness, dated 1769, he openly rejects the Christian creed. 
About tiiis time lie exhibited great depression of spi- 
rits and an extreme disgust for the details of business. 
On the 14th of April, 1770, he wrote a paper, entitled 
The last Will and Testament of Thomas Chatterton^ in 
which he professed a design of committing suicide 
on the following day. This paper falling in the way 
of Mr. Lambert he deemed it no longer prudent to in- 
sist upon his continuing in his employ, and he releas- 
ed him from the remaining^term of his apprenticeship. 
He now resolved to try his fortune in the metropolis. 
When he was questioned respecting his prospects in 
London, he answered My first attempt shall be in 
the literary way ; the promises I have received are 
sufficient to dispel doubt ; but should I, contrary to 
my expectation, find myself deceived, I will in that 
case turn methodist preacher. Credulity is as potent 
a deity as ever ; and a new sect may easily lie devis- 
ed. But if that too should fail me, my final re- 
source is a pistol.'' In April, 1770, he arrived in 
London, He was for some time sanguine of success 
and received . considerable encouragement from tlie 
booksellers. He took an active part in politics, but 
wrote with an utter abandonment of all principle on 
whichever side of a question it seemed most profita- 
ble to espouse. Sometimes he wrote on both sides. 
He was most inclined to support the cause of the op- 
position, but said he, no money is to be got on that 
side of the question ; interest is on the other side ; but 
he is a poor author who cannot write on both sides.” 
He bad wTitten both for and against the Lord Mayor 
Beckford's Remonstrance. „ His letter to Beckford, 
attacking the government and prepared for the North 
Briton, was suppressed on account of the Lord 
Mayor’s death. Chatterton inscribed on the back of 
this epistle the following extraordinary memorandum. 

** Accepted hy Bingleyt set for and throw7i out of the 
North Briton, June^ on accomit of the Lord Mayor^s 


death. 

Lost by his death, on this essay, £l 11 6 

Gained in Elegies, .,,2 2 0 

in Essays ,, 3 3 0 

Arn^lad he is dead, by... „ 3 13 0 


Honesty, according to the old proverb, is always 
the b^cst policy. The success of tlie profligate and un- 
-prinCipied- is generally brief and uncertain. Chat- 
teftdn, soon found himself mistrusted and despised. 
' .He fell at once from the . highest elevation of liope in- 
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to the gulpli of despair. lie did, not however, get 
rid of his sullen pride, and wlien he had been three 
days without a morsel of food, and was invited by his 
landiudy to partake of her dinner, he construed her 
kind request into an insult upon his poverty, and in- 
dignantly assured her tlmt he was by no means 
hungry. On the 24th of August, 1770, hesw^allowed 
arsenic and died in consequence on the following day. 

It is difficult to read tlie liistory of this highly 
gifted but most unhappy youth without some emotions 
of tenderness and regret, tliough a stern morality would 
hardly justify our compassion for one who was so utter- 
ly regardless of every principle of honour or of virtue. 
His imperfect education and liis extreme youth, ought 
to be remembered in extenuation of his errors. He 
was a boy of ardent passions, and became his own 
master, before he acquired sufficient experience and | 
judgment to guide or check him in his progress 
through the world. Even gray hairs have some- 
times been dishonoured by the irregularities of genius, 
and youths of the coolest temperament have been 
led astray. It is not wonderful then that a mere 
boy of fervid feelings and acute sensibility with 
more imagination than knowledge, should have 
conducted himself with an impropriety of which 
had he lived he might have heartily repented. 
He was his own most serious enemy, but it does not 
appear that he had any illwill towards his fellow- 
creatures. He had more levity than malice. He 
was always most affectionately attentive to his mo- 
ther and his sister. It wzs said by one of his inti- 
mate friends that in spite of his strange haughtiness 
it was impossible to help liking him. 

His poetry has been somewdiat overrated. It was 
truly wonderful for a boy, but had it been written by 
a full-grown man there would have been nothing mi- 
raculous in it. He is the most extraordinary youth- 
ful prodigy in the records of British literature. But 
the promise of precocity is not always fulfilled. 
The critics fell into the most extravagant absurdi- 
ties respecting his pretensions. Malone said, he 
was the greatest genius tliat England had produced 
since the days of , Shakespeare, Dr. Gregory thought 
the same. Mr. Herbert Croft asserted, that no such 
being at any period of life, has ever been known, or , 
])ossibly ever will be known, It is almost enough 
to bring the race of learned men into contempt when 
we recollect the successful impositions of Chatterton 
and Ireland'^. Stripped of their antique garb the 


* Ireland fabricated Shakesperean Manuscripts wkicb men 
of learning; went down upon their knees kiss. 
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I poetry^ under the name of liowley is perfectly ino- 
I deni in its tone and spirit. It even abounds in pla- 
giarisms from writers of a much later date than that 
attributed to the supposed ancient manuscripts, and 
has a smoothness and finish that ought to have raised 
the suspicion of every critic at all acquainted with the 
early effusions of the English Muse. 


THOMAS GRAY. 

Thomas Gray was born in Cornhy^ondon, Dec. 
26, 1716. His father, who was a money-scrivener, 
had five children, four of whom died in infancy from 
suffocation produced by fulness of blood. The poet 
was saved by the courage of his mother who opened 
a vein with her own hand. His grammatical education 
he received at Eton school, where he forrhed a friend- 
ship with Horace Walpole. In 1734, he removed 
from Eton to Cambridge and entered as a pensioner 
at St. Peter’s College, where on account of .the de- 
licacy of his complexion and his effeminate manners 
he was called Miss Gray. . He left Cambridge four 
years ’ afterwards, and occupied a set of Chambers 
in the Inner Temple where he studied the law, 
intending to make it his profession. But his 
legal studies were soon interrupted by an invita- 
tion from Horace Walpole to accompany him on 
a tour through Europe. When they reached Italy 
the two friends quarelied and parted. Gray return- 
ed to England in September, 1741, and his father 
dying about two months afterwards and leaving but 
a very small fortune behind, Gray, thought himself 
too poor to continue his studies in the Inner Temple. 
He returned to Cambridge, and became a bachelor of 
civil law. With the exception of a brief residence 
in London, he lived here during the rest of his life. 
He had not much liking either for the place or the 
persons by whom he was surrounded ; but he found 
Cambridge a convenient residence for a student with 
limited means. The Ode on Eton College \vas his 
first published English poem. It was printed, in 
folio, and appeared in 1747, when it attracted but lit- 
tle notice. In 1750, an incorrect copy of the Elegf/ 
in a Country Churchyard found its way into a 
monthly Magazine. Gray commissioned a friend 
in London to publish it in a separate form. It very 
soon ran through eleven editions. In 1757, he pub- 
lished the Progress of Poetry and The Bard two 
compositions,'’ says Johnson, “ at which; tho readers 
were at first content to gaze in mute amazement. Some 
confessed their inability to understand them/' They 
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were ritliculed by Lloyd and Colmaii m two odes to 
Oblivion and Obscurity. In 1757 , on the death of 
Cibber, he was offered the Laiireateshtp, but declin- 
ed the honor, if such it could be considered. The 
wreath which had just fiillen 'Trorn the brow of 
Cibber was not perhaps a very complimentary offer- 
ing to such a man as Gray, In 1762, he was ur^ed 
by his friends to ask Lord Bute for the professorship 
of Modern History at Cambridge, He made the ap- 
plication and failed. Six years afterwards it was of- 
fered him by tlie||IIid<e of "Grafton, then at the head 
of the 1nlnistry|and he gladly accepted it. The ap- 
pointment was worth 400/. per annum. But low 
spirits and declining health, together with extreme 
uneasiness at reflecting upon his new duties always 
designing lectures hut never reading them,'’) made 
him resolve at last to resign an office which he 
felt himself unable to discharge. Before he had 
brought himself to follow up this resolution,* death 
put an end to all his troubles and anxieties. He was 
afflicted with an hereditary gout, which on the 24th 
July, while he was at dinner in the College hall, seized 
his stomach. He died on the thirtieth of the same 
’ month, (1771,) in the fifty-fifth year of his age, 

Oray^s manners were prim and fastidious. His 
rntttr^ was so timid that in the course of his travels he 
' lost the sight of many, a noble landscape from his hor- 
ror of an exposure to the mere possibility of danger 
on commanding heights. He was so fearful of acci- 
dents from fire that he had a ladder to let down from 
, his vvindow, and some young men of the College used 
to set up a false alarm in order to make him resort 
to bis means of escape. 

If is said that Gray was one of the most learned 
men in Europe. It is not his learning, however, for 
which the world now cares. His small collection of 
brief poems, which might be compressed into a do- 
zen pages, forms his sole title to lasting admiration, 

, His odes have an air of grandeur, and the versification 
is exquisitely harmonious. They are undoubtedly 
very uobkproductions, though we trace in them more 
indications, of consummate art, than of the enthusiasm 
of genius. If Gray had given way more to his na- 
tural impulses, as in his tender and pensive Elegy, he 
would-not have raised so many doubts in the minds 
of critics as to his rank and character ss a poet. 
Though there is unquestionably more art than nature' 
. in his celebrated odes, yet it is the art of a:TOan of 
: ,:g€nius. His gorgeously elaborated composition pos- 
,, .'sesses.that kind of excellence which is vec^nized in 


, perfect specimens of ornamental archltee-; 

tore in Gothic cathedrals. Dr. Johnson has donb' 


extreme injustice to the ode.s of Gray in his 
harsh verbal criticism ; but he has made him some 
amends by his high commendation of tlie Elegy. 

Had Gray,” he observes, often ivritten tlms, it 
would have been vain to blame and useless to praise 
him.” 


TOBIAS SMOLLETT. 

Tobias Smollett was descended from an ancient 
and honorable family. He was born at Cardross 
in Scotland. In his novel of liumplu'ey Clinker, he 
has given a lively description of the liome of his 
forefathers on the banks of the Leven. lie obtained 
the rudiments of classical knowledge at the grammar 
school of Dumbarton. From thence he removed to 
Glasgow, where he studied medicine, much against 
his inclination, for he had a great fanpy for an active 
military life. Before his eighteenth year he composed 
a tragedy, entitled The Regicide, which was not, 
however, published until ten years after, when it had 
undergone repeated revision. It was offered to 
Garrick, who rejected it as ill suited to the stage. 
This was the occasion of the severe ridicule of the 
celebrated manager in the novel of Roderick Random, 
In 1741, Smollett accepted the situation of SurgeoiTs 
mate on board a line of battle ship, and was present 
at the unfortunate attack upon Carthagena, of which 
he gave a brief account in one of his novels, and a 
longer narrative in a Compendium of Voyages, He 
was disgusted with the harsh discipline of the Naval 
service at that period. He returned to England in 
1746, and endeavoured to obtain practice in London. 
He was too haughty, however, to work himself into 
the good will of fretful patients, and too honest to 
affect a sympathy for imaginary diseases. He was 
obliged to have recourse to his pen. His own indivi- 
dual distress was thus the origin of delight to millions, 
IJe sent forth at brief intervals some of the most ad- 
mirable pro.se fictions in the language. 

The character of Smollett resembles, in its leading 
traits, that of many of his favorite heroes. He vi»as 
proud, passionate and imprudent, but generous and 
warm-hearted. In all the domestic relations his 
character was immaculate ; as a husband, a father and 
a son, he demands the highest praise. An interesting 
anecdote is recorded of his meeting with his mother 
after a long absence, On Smollett's arrival he was 
introduced ;to his mother, with the connivance of Mrs. 
Seller, "as . a geMl Oman from the West Indies, who 
was; intimately acquainted with her son. The better to 
Slnppbrt his assumed character, he endeavoured to pre- 
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serve a serious countenance, approaching to a frown ; 
but while Iiis mother’s eyes were rivetted on bis coun- 
tenance, he could not refrain from smiling: she imme- 
diately sprung from her chair, and throwing her arms 
arouiid his neck, exclaimed, ^ Ah, my son ! my son ! 
1 have found you at last V She afterwards told him, 
tliat if he had kept his austere looks, and continued 
tQghomy he miglit have escaped detection some time 
longer, ‘ but your old roguish smile,' added she, 

‘ betrayed you at once.’ ” 

Smollett’s poetry is less known than his works of 
prose fiction, nor does it stand in the same rank of 
excellence. It exhibits little imagination, but consi- 
derable grace and spirit. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 

Oliver Goldsmith, the son of a clergyman, was 
born in the county of Longford, Ireland, on the 10th 
of Nov, 1728. Two years after his birth the family 
removed to Lissby, a village in the county of West- 
meath, The place is now classic ground, as besides 
having been long the residence of the poet it is sup- 
posed to be depictured in the Deserted Village under 
tlie name of Auburn. When he was about tliree years 
old he was given in charge of his first instructress, a 
Mrs. Delap, who kept a village school. She charac- 
terized him as “ impenetrably stupid.” His school- 
fellows also considered him “a heavy blockhead, little 
better than a fool.” At six years of age he was trans- 
ferred to a schoolmaster of the name of Byrne, who 
had served in Spain as a soldier, and would some- 
times delight his boys with a narrative of his adven- 
tures. He had a taste for poetry and used to trans- 
late Virgil’s Eclogues into Irish verse. Goldsmith’s 
turn for travelling very probably originated in the 
pictures of foreign scenes presented to his imagination 
by his garrulous teacher. He also early imitated his 
master in the composition of verses, but his genius was 
of very late development. His first attempts he had 
the good sense to destroy, but bis mother with a natural 
partiality esteemed them wonderful performances. He 
was admitted a singer of Trinity College Dublin, June 
1 1, 1745. He here offended the tutor under whom he 
was placed by his avowed contempt for mathematics. 
In his Essay on Polite Literature in Europe, he observes 
— ‘‘ Mathematics are, perhaps too much studied at 
our universities. This seems a science to which the 
meanest intellects are equal, I . forget who it is that 
says, ‘all men might understand mathematics if they 
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i would.'” Gray had a similar disgust for mathema- 
tics. Poets indeed rarely take much delight in the 
exact sciences, but as all men cannot be poets, and 
it is by no means desirable that they slmuld be, 
mathematics cannot be omitted with propriety from 
a general system of education in an extensive Scholas- 
tic institution. In 1747 the poet lost his father, and 
as the widow had but a bare subsistence he was left 
in a state of destitution from which he was only 
occasionally relieved by his uncle, Mr. Contarine. 
He was sometimes obliged to pawa his books, and 
at others he used to raise a small supply of money 
for his immediate necessities by the composition 
of street ballads for each of which he obtained 
five shillings from the publislier. None of these 
ballads have been recovered. His uncle Contarine 
t was very desirous that he should enter the Church 
though Goldsmith himself felt that he was by no means 
fitted for it. Out of respect to his uncle’s wishes he 
presented himself before the Bishop of Elphin for ’ 
ordination. His sister says that he was rejected 
as too young, but tradition asserts that it was because 
he had neglected his studies and led an irregular life ' 
at College. It has also been rumoured that be 
offended the Bisliop by appearing before him in 
scarlet breeches. At length his uncle procured him . 
the situation of tutor in a family, which he retained 
about a year, find then quitted with a determination 
to go abroad. With thirty pounds and a good horse 
he went no one knew whither. At the end of six 
weeks he unexpectedly returned destitute of horse and 
money. It appears that he had gone to Cork and 
had taken his ])assage in a ship bound to America. 
With characteristic thoughtlessness he paid the Cap- 
tain, and while amusing himself at a distance from the 
city, the ship sailed without him. In a most humorous 
and delightful letter, but of too great length to quote in 
these columns, he gives Sn account" of his adventures 
on this unfortunate trip. He was reduced to such 
extremity that he thought a handful of gray peas 
which a girl gave him at a wake, the sweetest repast ■ 
he had ever tasted. Iiis kind uncle who was not 
rich enough to support the improvident poet, now 
recommended him to study the law as a profession, 
and supplying him with fifty pounds sent him off to • 
the Irish raetropoli.s on his way to London. But 
when he reached Dublin he fell in with an acquaint- 
ance, who tempting him into a gaming house, strip- 
ped him of all bis money. Poor Goldsmith with 
shame and mortification returned once more to his 
sorrowful but indulgent friends, His next design 
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was to proceed to- Edinburgh and study physic. By 
the united contributions of his uncle, ids brother and 
Ids sister he was enabled to put this scheme into 
execution. He reached Edinburgh in 1752. Having 
procured a lodging and deposited Ids baggage, he 
spent the whole day of his arrival in viewing the city. 
Night came on and it suddenly occurred to him that 
he had not asked the name of his landlady or the street 
in which she lived. He at last with great good luck 
met the very porter whom he had employed in the 
morning, and who now became his guide, Wlien 
he had. resided about eighteen months in Edinburgh 
he visited the continent for professional improvement, 
where he spent two years and then came to London, 
Not having any immediate means of subsistence he 
applied for the situation of usher in a school. Ashamed 
to be known under such clouded circumstances, he 
gave a feigned name and the master of the school 
requiring a recommendation or certificate he referred 
him to Dr. lladclifie of Dublin. In the meanwhile 
he obtained probationary employment which gave him 
present food and slielter. He wrote to Dr. KadclifFe 
and told him to give no answer to the schoolmaster’s in- 
quiry, as it was obvious that'the Doctor could not con- 
sistently with his own character recommend a person 
tinder a fictitious name; and Goldsmith dreaded the 
discovery of the deception. But the silence of Dr. 
Radcliffe was suspicious, and poor Goldsmith was 
treated with such contumely that he threw up his 
office in disguk, and was in as much pecuniary 
distress as eyer. After many disappointments he at 
last gained employment in an apothecary’s shop. 
Before he succeeded in tliis object he had been reduced 
to the extremity of distress. He probably alluded to 
this period when in after life in an elegant company he 
abruptfy commenced a story in these words ; — When 
I lived amongst the beggars in Axe Lane,’’ — His 
prospects now began to clear up a little. lie became 
acquainted with Richardson the novelist, who was at 
that time a wealthy printer, and it is said that he em- 
ployed Goldsmith for some time as a corrector of the 
■press. Richardson introduced him to Dr. Young the 
author of the Night Thoughts, He soon got into a 
wide circle of literary friends and became a writer in 
the periodicals. About the latter ei^ of 1758 he 
obtained an appointment in the medltal department 
of the East India Company’s service, but the difficulty 
of raising a sufficient sum of money for his outfit and 
voyage, and a disinclination to leave the literary society 
V :,in which he now mixed, determined him at last to 
f give up all thoughts of an Indian life. He had a hor- 
" xoT of a long exile. Willing, however, to cling to 


his profession, in December, J75S, he presented 
self at Surgeon's Hall for examination as an hos- 
pital mate, and to his extreme mortification was 
rejected as unqualified. It is probable that his pre- 
sence of mind forsook him and that he became too 
anxious and confused to give clear and connected 
answers. In March, 1759, he published his Inquiry 
I into the Present State of Polite Learning in Europe.’" 
Some time about the year 1764, he tinislmd his 
novel of the Vicar of' Wakefield, Boswell records 
an interesting anecdote connected with this work. 
Goldsmith having been arrested by his landlady for 
arrears of rent, and being at a loss how to extricate 
himself, sent a message to Dr. Johnson in the morning 
before he was up, stating his distress and begging to see 
him. The Doctor to obviate immediate difficulty sent 
back a guinea by the messenger, and when dressed 
proceeded to his friend. He found him in a state of 
great agitation and very indignant at the conduct of 
the mistress of the house. Tlie doctor begged him 
to be calm and then inquired what means he possessed 
of meeting her demand. The poet showed him the 
manuscript of his novel. Johnson dipped into it and 
at once discovering its merits carried t!ie work to 
Newberry the bookseller, and obtained sixty pounds 
for it, which enabled Goldsmith to escape from his 
' present difficulty. The bookseller, however, was so 
! doubtful of the nature of his bargain that he kept it 
; by him unprinted for nearly two years after the pur- 
chase. But it was no sooner published than it became 
popular with readers of every class, and it was speedily 
translated into all the continental languages. In 1767 
he published a compilation in two volumes, now 
rarely met with, entitled The Beauties of English 
Boesy^ selected by Oliver Goldsmith,’’ for which it 
was said he received two hundred pounds. When 
the magnitude of the sum was mentioned to him, 
his reply was, Why, Sir, it may seem large; but 
then a man may be many years working in obscurity 
before his taste and reputation are fixed or estimated? 

■ and then he is, as in other professions, only paid for 
his previous labours.” His comedy of the Good 
NatUred Man was produced on tlie stage on the 29th 
of June, 1768. Dr. Johnson furnished the Prologue. 
It was favorably received by the audience but not 
so warmly as his friends had anticipated. The author 
was in some degree consoled for this disappointment 
by the rapidity of its sale when published : one large 
impression was disposed of in six days. Some of 
. the scenes , in the comedy were hissed on the first 
night of the performance. He went immediately 
afterwards to the club, affected more than ordinary 
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gakty, and song a favorite song, wliile by his own 
account he vvas sufiering* horrid tortures and when 
all the company had retired except Dr. Johnson^, he 
burst into a flood of tears.- lb 1768 he was appointed 
Professor of History to the Ptoyai Academy, but no 
salary tvas annexed to Ids office. I took it,’' said 
Goldsmith, rather as an honor to the institution 
than any benefit to myself. Honors to one in my 
situation, are something like ruffles to one that wants 
a shirt.” In 1770 appeared The Deserted Village^ 
wliich like his Traveller reached a second edition in 
a few days. His second comedy, She Stoops to 
Conquer, was brought upon the stage in 1773 and 
met with a warm reception. 

On Friday the 25 th of March, Goldsmith was 
seized with a violent pain in his head attended with 
shivering. His pulse beat about ninety strokes in 
a minute. He was told that his pulse was in greater 
disorder than it should be from the state of the fever 
that was upon him, and h*e was asked if his mind was 
at ease. He answered, It is not.” Contrary to the 
advice of his medical attendant he insisted upon 
taking Dr, James’s fever-powders which were con- 
sidered an improper medicine for him at that time. 
His disease rapidly increased ; and he died in strong 
convulsions on the morning of the fourth of April, 
1774. 

Goldsmith was more beloved than respected by his 
personal associates. His manners wanted dignity, and 
in conversation lie had not that perfect ease and pre- 
sence of mind which enables a man to make -the most 
of lus intellectual resources. Boswell’s Life of Johnson 
abounds in illustrations of Goldsmith’s blundering 
awkwardness and child-like simplicity. But though 
Boswell could hardly have exaggerated his personal 
eccentricities it is evident that his anxiety to present 
him as a kind of foil to his great idol, Johnson, and 
perluxps an original defect of taste which rendered him 
more easily charmed by the sonorous grandiloquence 
of Johnson’s style, than the unaffected grace of Gold- 
smitli, made him upon the whole extremely unjust 
to the latter’s cho,racter as an author. With all his 
foibles Goldsmith was almost as amiable as a man as 
he is delightful as a writer. It is true that he waS 
guilty of the most ludicrous vanity and imprutlence 
but he had neither guile nor malice ; and a more 
generous heart., never beat in a human bosom. Dr* 
Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds and other distinguish- 
ed men received the news of his death with extreme 
emotion, , When Burke heard of it he burst into,; 
tears. 

The poetry of Goldsmith is almost universally 
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popular. It 'exhibits neither ambitioiLS flights of 
fancy nor strained enthusiasm, nor wild bursts of 
passion ,* but no reader of taste or feeling'can be insen- 
sible to its unaffected elegance, its quiet humoin-j its 
gentle patlids, and its harmonious versification. His 
prose is as exquisite as his poetry. It has the same 
suavity of manner, the same sportive grace, and ease 
and purity of diction. 
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John Armsteong, the son of a clergyman, was 
born at Castleton in Roxburghshire. Having com- 
pleted his education at the university of Edinburgh 
he took his degree in physic Feb. 4, 1732. He is said 
to have been a connoisseur in painting, statuary and 
music, but he soon gave his chief attention to poetry 
and literature. Amongst the earliest of his poems is 
an imitation of Shakespeare which was praised by 
Thomson, Young, Mallet, and Aaron ,HiIl. But 
notwithstanding their favorable opinion, which tlie 
publisher paraded in an advertisement, the poem 
excited no general notice, nor does it deserve to be 
rescued from the oblivion into which it has fallen. 
He published various medical pampblets with a view 
of introducing himself into practice, but whatever 
expectations of success he may have formed from these 
evidences of professional knowledge and sagacity 
were destroyed by the publication of his Eco7iomi/ of 
an indecent poem, which brought him into a 
very injurious and unenviable notoriety. The Art of 
Tresej'ving Health, wliich was published in 1744, was 
a production of a very different stamp, and gave him 
a reputation of which he had reason to be proud. It • 
is one of the most pleasing didactic poems in the lan- 
guage. The author has evinced no ordinary skill in the 
management of a subject so uncongenial to the muse. 
His diction is correct and chaste, and his imagery "apt 
and pleasing. He has few thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” but he has great taste and judg- 
ment, and -he has very happily availed himself of 
every legitimate means within his reach to preserve 
the elevated tone which poetry demands. His senti- 
ments are manly and judicious, and his style is 
vigorous, accurate and clear. Two years after tlie 
publication of this poem he was appointed one of 
the physicians to the hospital for lame and sick soldiers 
behind Buckingham house. About this time he 
wrote a tragedy called The Forced Marriage which 
was offered to Garrick and rejected. In 1760 he was 
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appointed pliysiciaii to the army in Germany, where 
in 1761 he Wrote a poem entitled and addressed 
it to Wilkes. It is in the couplet measure, and is 
singularly inelegant and incorrect. On his return, 
after the peace, he resided in London. In the latter 
part of his life he seemed to betray in various splene- 
tic efLisions the bitterness and gloom of a disappointed 
iiiun, discontented with himself and with all the world. 
He complained of the neglect he met with as a physi- 
ciun, and tlie severity with which he had been treated 
as an- author. He died September 7, 1779. His 
death was occasioned by an accidental contusion in 
his thigh wliile stepping into his carriage To the sur- 
prise of his friends who supposed him to be some- 
what pressed for rnoney, he left behind him more than 
£3000, saved chiefly from his half-pay. 


. SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Litchflcld, in Staf- 
fordshire, on the 18lh September, 1709. He was the 
sou of u bookseller and stationer, who had made 
money by his trade,’ of which he lost the greatest 
part by speculating in the manufacture and sale 
of parchment. He had the misfortune to be 
afflicted with the scrofula, which left scars upon 
his countenance and by injuring his visual nerves 
rendered his sight defective. His hearing also was 
slightly injured by the same disease. He inherited from | 
his father a morbid melancholy. His mother, yield- 
ing to the superstition upon the subject that yet pre- ; 
vailed, carried him to London, and had him touched 
by Queen Anne. Her Majesty was the last of our | 
sovereigns who pretended to cure the King's evil with i 
the royal touch. Jt appears by the newspapers of i 
the time that on one day (30ih of March, 1712) no 
less^han two hundred persons afflicted with this 
disease attended the Queen in the full expectation of 
a cure. He was first taught to read by a widow of 
the name of Oliver, who kept a school at Litchfield, ! 
and who used to’ say that he was the best scholar she 
ever had. His next instructor was Thomas Brown 
who published dedicated it^o the 

Xlnivene, He received his first lessons in Latin 
from Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hunter his second Latin 
Master used to beat all his pupils with gTeat severity, 
and without justice or discrimination. Dr* Johnson 
was nevertheless all his life a great advocate for 
the free use of the rod. My mastei;,'' he used to 
.say, '^whipped me very well. . VEithoutHhat^ . 1 
"should have done nothing J' At the age of fifteen 


he was removed to the scliool of Stourbridge in \Yot- 
cestersliire, of which Mr. Wentworth was then tliC‘: 
Master. About this time lie w'rote occasional verses 
that gave promise of future literary excellence. In 
his nineteenth year lie went to O'.xford and was entered 
a commoner of Pembroke College. His tutor, Mi\ 
Jordon, being a dull man, Johnson neglected his Lec- 
tures, Being one day fined for absence, he said to Mr. " 
Jordon, Sir, you have sconced me two-pence for 
non-attendance at a lecture not worth a penny.'' He, 
however, loved his master, but had no respect for his 
lUerature. At his request he translated Pope’s Mes- 
siah into Latin verse. When Pope saw it, he said 
“ The writer of this poem will leave it a question 
whth posterity whetlier his or mine be the original,” 
About the year 1730 lie was so overwhelmed witli 
the dreadful hypochondria which clouded his whole 
existence that it was with great ditEcuhy lie could be 
excited to the full exertion of his faculties. He wrote 
a statement of his case in Latin and put it into tlie 
hands of Dr. Guinfin who was struck witli its elo- 
quence and acuteness. Loverly compelled Johusuu 
to quit the College sooner thuii he wished and witii- 
out a degree. It iqjpears from a statement of Dr. 
Hall, that he iefi Deh. 12, 1729, and returned to 
Litchfield, though his nante remained on the College 
books nearly two years longer, a circumstance which 
deceived Boswell into a supposition that he had re- 
mained at College till Oct. 1731. llis father, who 
was a bankrupt and could not support him, died two 
years after his son’s return. In this forlorn condi- 
tion he accepted tiie situation of usiier in a school in 
Leicestershire wiiere he was so disgusted witli iSir 
Woliston Dixe, the patron of the school, that he threw 
up the appointment and was received under the roof of 
his friend Mr. Hector at Birmingham. He now earn- 
ed a scanty pittance by translating for a bookseller 
and contributing essays to a provincial newspaper. 
In 1734 he wrote to Cave, the proprietor of the 
Gentleman's Magaz'inef with an ofier of Ids iilenuy 
• assistance. The purport of Cave’s answer is not 
known* He was now in his 26th year and fell in 
love with, a widow lady of the name of Porter, whom 
he, married on the 9th of July, 1736. Tiiere was a 
great disparity of age between them, Mrs. Porter 
being in her forty-eighth year. Slie was plain in her 
■person and vulgar in her manners, but in Johnson’s 
eyes sh^ was all perfection. He now set up a private 
academy, but lie obtained only three pupils, one of 
whom was the famous Garrick. Qarrick described 
Mrs. Johnson as extremely fat, witli a bosom of more 
than ordinary protuberance, large red cheeks, a flaring 
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and fantastic st 3 ?ie of dress^ and a great deal of affec- 
tation in her speech and manner. Johnson kept up the 
school for a year and a iialf, and then determined to try 
iiis fortime in London. His pupil Garrick accompanied 
him, and in March ITST they arrived together in the 
great metropolis wliich they were both destined to 
adorn. Johnson soon after his arrival became a 
contributor to the Gentleman* s Magazine, Amongst 
other articles he furnished the debates oiiXie Senate of 
Lilliput, in which he gave as nearly as he could gather ’ 
them, the actual debates of both houses of Parliament, 
at a time when the press was not permitted to give 
regular reports of their proceedings. In 1738 he pub- 
lished his poem entitled London, which excited great 
attention. The first impression disappeared in a single 
week. He received ten guineas for the copyright. On 
the very same moruing came out Pope’s satire entitled 
Seventeen hundred mid thirtp-eigliL Johnson’s poem 
was published at first anonymously. Pope made 
inquiries after tlie author and generously praised bis 
production. As Johnson continued to write for Cave, 
he was considered for some time as the editor of 
the Gentleman's Magazine^ and received a hundred 
pounds per annum for his labour. In 1749 appeared 
his Vanity of Human Wiahes. In the same year, 
through the kindness of his old pupil Garrick, he 
succeeded in obtaining a trial on the stage of his play 
of Irene which had been some time ready. It met, 
however, with very little success as an acting play, 
though the author obtained three hundred pounds for 
the copyright. In 17 50 he commenced' the periodical 
paper entitled the Rambler, The work was concluded 
on March 14, 1752, and three days after the author 
lost his wufe, whom he deeply lamented, and wdiose 
memory he cherished with the utmost tenderness. 
In 1755 tlie degree of master of arts was conferred on 
him by the University of Oxford. In this year also 
he published his celebrated Dictionaiy. In 1758 New- 
bery, the bookseller, set up a paper called the linker-- 
sal Chronicle or Weekly and to give it attrac- 

tion Johnson was engaged to supply it with a succes- 
sion of essays, &c. under the title of The Idler. Ho, 41 
of the Idler alludes to the death of his mother , for 
whom he had always evinced the most filial regard. 
On this event he wrote his Rasselns to raise a sum to 
defray the expenses of her funeral. He wrote the 
whole of it in one week, and it is not surprising that 
it was tinged with no ordinary gloom of mind. In 
1762 he was agreeably surprised by an intimation of 
the king's pleasure to grant him a pension of three 
hundred pounds a year. From this time forth' he 
was freed from all that anxiety about the means of ' 
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j obtaining a bare subsistence which must have pressec 
so deeply on a spirit naturally disposed to indulge ir 
melancholy contemplations. In the same year 
received a diploma from Trinity College, Dublin 
complimenting him with the title of Doctor of Laws 
He now published his edition of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
the preface to which is one of the most elegant com- 
positions that ever proceeded from 'his pen. . In 1767 
he had a personal interview with the king who com- 
plimented him on his works. In 1773 he visited 
Scotland in company with Boswell, He was only 
two months absent In 1779 he commenced the 
publication of his most important prose vvork, the 
Lives olRhe Poets. The book was, upon the whole, 
extremely well received, thougli many critics objected 
to his harsh treatment of Milton, Gray and Collins. 
It is strange that the public did not more indignantly 
complain of the omission of such names as Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare and Jonson in a list which 
contained tliose of Sprat and Pomfret and Duke and 
Broome and King. Soon after this publication Dr. 
Johnson’s health began visibly to decline, and in June 
1783 he had a paralytic stroke which for some hours 
deprived him of speech. It was followed by symp- 
toms of a dropsy. It soon became evident that his 
end was approaching. He had all his life felt a 
strange and unconquerable horror of death, and he did 
not at first face the prospect before him with the. 
intrepedity or calmness which might have been 
expected from so powerful a mind. He was now in 
his 75th year, but bis love of life was as strong as 
ever. About eight days before his death he seemed 
to be labouring under extreme depression of spirits, 
and addressing himself to Dr. Brocklesby, he repeated 
the words of Shakespeare— I 

“ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased j 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; ' 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom of the perilous stuff 
That weighs upon the heart?” ! 

To which doctor Brocklesby happily answered from 
the same great poet— 

Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself.” 

Just before his death he became perfectly composed; 
and having asked the physician for an lionest opinion 
of bis condition and received for answer that he could 
not recover without a miracle, lie said he would takt 
no more medicines — not even his opiate, as he desirec 
to render up his soul to God unclouded. He diec 
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on Monday the 13th of December, 1784, and was 
buried with great solemnity in Westminster Abbey. 

These brief and bare details can give but a very 
imperfect idea of Doctor Johnson’s literary life and 
character. The reader is referred for fuller particulars 
to Boswell’s Life of Johnson^ one of the most 
delightful books in the language, written by one of 
the silliest of men. Boswell worshipped Johnson, 
and perhaps in heart thought him a greater writer 
than either Shakespeare or Bacon, Without a spark 
of wit or genius himself, Boswell had just sufficient 
comprehension to recognize those qualities in other 
men. He was a patient listener and observer in the 
presence of men of reputation, and made al|raclice 
of noting down every thing that he had seen or heard 
'before it 'had time to elude his memory. Burke very 
justly observed that Doctor Johnson was greater in 
Boswell’s book than in any of his own, because in 
familiar converse he put aside his stilts and gave full 
play to his clear and masculine understanding. The 
pleasure and instruction which the work of Boswell 
alvi^ays communicates to the reader has led many to 
ivonder how so weak a man as the writer of it could 
leave so valuable a legacy to mankind ; but the mys- 
tery is not difficult of solution. He was a singularly 
careful, - and accurate reporter, and he owes much 
of his success to the intrinsic interest of his sub- 
ject. Had he given such a full detail of the minute 
proceedings and familiar converse of almost any other 
man, his book would have been thrown aside in dis- 
gust and indignation. It is also to be remarked that 
there was sometlnng in ilie forcible and pointed 
style of Johnson’s conversation that was especially 
favorable to the reporters. There is a portion of 
the same interest and character in the anecdotes 
of Johnson preserved by other hands. Boswell, 
however, on the whole surpasses all other anna- 
lists of his hero’s sayings and doings in fullness and 
idelity, and by noting down every thing as it were 
Tom the life with all its minute accessories, he has 
iomniunicated it with wonderful freshness and spirit 
ind produced a dramatic eifect that was never before | 
ittempted in 'literary history , 

The personal character of Dr. Johnson, with all 
lis foibles secures our affectionate admiration, and 
hat this should be our feeling after the perusal of 
BosweH’s pages in which he is exposed to us in his 
cost unguarded hours, is a striking illustration of his 
o oral excellence. It is true that he was peevish and 
uperstitious, but during the gveater part of his career 
le had to struggle with disease and poverty, and to the 
^t ;mo'ra€nt of his existence was occasionally subjeht 
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to that awful and mysterious gloom of mind wliiclrin 
particular conditions of the human frame overshadows 
equally the weakest and the wisest. 

As a prose writer he is entitled to high but not un- 
qualified commendation. He was uniformly moral 
and religious. He justly boasted in the conclusion of 
his Rambler that he had laboured to refine our lan- 
guage to grammatical purity, and to clear it fi-oin col- 
loquial barbarisms, licentious idioms and irregular 
combinations ; that he had added something to the 
elegance of its construction and something to the har- 
mony of its cadence.” But it may be urged against 
him that though his periods were harrh onions and 
his grammar was generally accurate, he was too 
fond of choosing words that had little other recom- 
mendation than their length and sound. His style is 
too often ponderous and pedantic, formal and anti- 
thetical. These defects are especially observable 
in his Rambler^ but in his later works he somewhat 
pruned his redundances and adopted a more natural 
manner. That on grave subjects his best composi- 
tion is extremely forcible and impressive is readily ad- 
mitted, but it is ill adapted to lighter topics or varied 
emotion. In his Rambler he makes the gay and frivo- 
lous assume the language of solemn pedants. When 
he gives way without restraint to his passion for 
learned words and lofty deoJamation he becomes 
absolutely ridiculous. 

The following sentences, amongst many others, 
have been justly pointed out for reprobation : — 

Victoria passes^ through the cosmetic discipline, 
covered with emollients, and punished with artificial 
excoriations.” He makes some one tell us of of- 
ficinal state, adhesions of trade, and ambulatory 
prospects.” To deny and to profess are in Johnso- 
nese to pronounce monosyllables of coldness and 
the sonorous periods of respectful profession.” An 
evil which cannot be remedied he observes will 
not justify the acerbity of exclamation or support 
the solemnity of vocal grieP,” 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Johnson did not him- 
self act upon the advice of the old tutor whom he 
alludes to when condemning the style of Bobertson 
— Bead over your compositions, and wlienever 
i you meet with a passage which you think particu- 
larly fine, strike it out,” 

In his Lvoes of the Paeis, which with all its defi- 
ciences is a truly noble work, he certainly evinced a 
better taste. 


■ ^ See Drake’s Literary Life of Dr.' Johnson, in which 
. he quotes the objections of Mr. Burrow. 
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As a poet Doctor Johnson is less distinguished 
lliuu as a moralist and critic. Tlis verse is always 
characterized by good sense, and great clearness, 
energy, and compression; but it lias not the fer- 
vour of poetical genius. In the tragedy of hem 
‘‘ passion sleeps while declamation roars/' 
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Richard Glover was born in London in the year 
1712. His father was a merchant. At 16 he wrote 
a poem on Sir Isaac Newton, which though now for- 
gotten received considerable praise at the time of its 
publication. At the proper age he followed his father's 
trade. Though lie had received the whole of his 
education from a school of no reputation, be was con- 
sidered one of the best classical scholars of his time. 
His passion for ancient history and literature influ- 
enced him in the choice of the subject of his Epic poem, 
Leonidm, of which he published nine books in his 
twenty-fifth year. It has undoubtedly consider- 
able merit, but like too many Epic poems of great 
length, it is an extremely wearisome task to read it 
through. It was extended to twelve books, but as if 
these were not enough, the author wrote a sequel 
entitled The Athenaid including no less than thirty 
books more ! Will any man pretend that he could read 
them } In 1754 his tragedy of Boadicea was brought 
out at Drury Lane, but making his heroine a scold 
and fury, he interfered with the more agreeable asso- 
ciations connected with her name in the minds of a 
British audience. Glover was a bad reciter, and it 
is said that when this play was first read by him to 
the actors, his voice was so harsh and his elocution so 
disagreeable, that Garrick, vexed that he should man- , 
gie his own work'' offered to read it for him ; but the 
,, author was too well satisfied with his own skill to trans- ' 
fer that task even to the most accurate and effective 
reader of his age. His Medea, a tragedy, written 
on the Greek model, was published in 1761, and was ; 
acted for a few nights but without success. At the i 
accession of George the third he was chosen member 
of Parliament for Weymouth, and distinguished him- 
self by his ready eloquence and his zeal for liberty. 
In 1775 he retired from public life, lie died No- 
vember 25, 1785. 

Glover's pemonal character was worthy of the 
highest admiration. He was a zealous patriot, and 
was frank and honorable in all his dealings with his 
fellow-men. As a poet he has lost the esteem in 
which he once was held. On the first appearanc^e of 
Leonidas it was pronounced by some critics a nobler 
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I production than Faradise Lost. Lord Lyttleton, in 
a periodical called Common Sense gave expression to 
opinions in its favor that were in ludicrous opposition 
to the title of the paper, It is one of those few 
poems,'' he said, which will be handed down to all 
posterity, and -which in the long revolution of past 
centuries but two or three countries have been able to 
produce." Lord Lyttleton was regarded as a critic of 
I some authority in his day. When Thomson was told 
' that Glover was writing an Epic poem, he exclaimed 
I — Be write an Epic Poem ! a Londoner who has 
never seen a mountain I The popularity of Leonidas 
on its first appearance was greatly increased by a 
spirit of party. It was praised by the Prince of Wales, 
and quoted by all who were at that time in oppo- 
sition to the Government. Glover lived to see the 
decline of his reputation, but witnessed the change 
without irritation or distress. It may serve to shake, 
our confidence in contemporary , criticism when we. 
recollect how many false and absurd opinions have 
been expressed respecting tlie publications of their 
time by men of acknowledged sagacity and taste. 
Glover's ear was evidently defective, and yet his versi- 
fication was once preferred to Milton’s. He is parti- 
cularly partial to those brief and abrupt sentences that’ 
give the reader a succession of unpleasant jerks. The 
following passage may be quoted as an example of the 
kind of verse which was more highly valued by several 
professed critics than those elaborate and finely blend- 
ed harmonies which enchant us in the suhlimest of all 
British Epics — the Paradise Lost. 

The warriors stopped contemplating the seat 
Of rural quiet. Suddenly a swain 
Steps forth. His fingers touch the breathing reed. 
Uprise tbo fleecy train. Each faithful dog 
Is roused. All heedful of the wonted sound 
Their known conductor follow. Slow behind 
The observing warriors move," 

Here is another specimen of the poet's short shuf- 
fling steps. He moves as if he had gyves on his 
feet. 


The poem is cold and passionless, but its sentiments 
are liberal and pure, It abounds in classical allu- 


** Let no word 

Impede the careful peasant. On his charge 
Depends our welfare. Diligent and staid 
He suits his godlike master. Thou wilt see 
That righteous hero soon. Now sleep demands 
Our debt to nature. On a carpet dry 
Of moss beneath a wholesome beech they lay. 
Armed as they were. Their slumber short retires 
With night's last shadow. At their warning roused. 
The troops proceed,” 
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sions and pleasing imagery. Glover, however, had 
not sufficient strength of genius to give interest and 
vitality to so long a poem. It is sinking into obli- 
vion. 


, JOHN LOGAN. 

John Logan was born at Soutra, in the parish of 
Fala, in the county of Mid-Lothian, Scotland, about 
the year 1748. He was the second son of a respect- 
able farmer. At tlie proper age he was sent to the ' 
University of Edinburgh, where he was much noticed 
and befriended by Dr. Robertson, the celebrated 
historian. In his. twenty-fifth year he was ordained 
one .of the ministers of Leith. In 1779 he delivered 
Lectures on History, the substance of which he in- 
serted in a work entitled Elements of the Philosophy 
of History, In 1781 he published his collected poems. 
His next literary adventure was Runnymede, a tra- 
gedy. It was put in rehearsal at Covent Garden 
theatre, ’but its representation was stopped by aii 
injunction from the Chamberlain’s office, on account 
of its supposed political allusions; he therefore com- 
mitted it to the press. He composed several other dra- 
mas which have not yet been published. His parish- 
ioiters were offended with him for devoting so much of 
bis time and attention to literature, especially to plays, 
and for certain eccentricities of conduct too frequently 
the accompaniments of genius, prevailed upon him to 
retire from the Church upon a small annuity. On 
this he went to London and wrote for Tlie English 
Review,'' and produced a pamphlet in vindication of 
Warren Hastings. This was his last work. After a 
lingering illness he died on the 28th of December 
1788 in the 40th year of his age. His little Ode to 
the Cuckoo is the most pleasing of all liis works. 
Its simplicity and tenderness delighted Burke who 
sought the acquaintance of the author. On the death 
of Bruce, Logan had the charge of his manuscripts> 
and the friends of the former have averred that he 
was the, real author of this beautiful little poem. It 
is cert 4 n, however, that it was seen in Logan's hand- 
writing, that he laid claim to it openly, and that the 
charge of plagiarism was not brought against him in 
his life time. 


. WILLIAM JULIUS MICKLE. 

William Julius Mickle, son of the Rev; Alex- 
pder Mickle, who was originally a physician, :;but ^ 
WJ 19 afterwards admitted, at a more advanced ag^ ' 


than usual, into the ministry of the church of Scot- 
land, was born September 29, 1734. About his tlur- 
teenth year, he accidentally met with Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen, which gave him intense delight. Upon his 
coming of age he had the entire charge of a brewery 
purchased by bis father, but he was too fond of lite- 
rature to concentrate his attention upon trade, and 
partly from the general confusion of liis affairs, and 
partly from his having become security for an insol- 
vent acquaintance, he soon became a bankrupt. 
Having published several little poems which were well 
received, he now took courage in the midst of the 
distresses which followed his failure in business, to 
turn his literature into a source of profit. In 1762 his 
poem on Providence was published in London, It 
was highly praised in the Critical Review, but con- 
demned in tlie Monthly, a periodical of greater influ- 
ence. He sent a copy of the poem to Lord Lyttleton 
and under the assumed name of William More 
entreated his Lordship to give him his candid opinion 
of the poem. He represented himself as a young 
man. friendless and unknown but were another 
edition lie tells him, to have the honor of Lord 
Lyttleton’s name at the head of a dedication, such a 
pleasure would enable him to put it in a much better 
dress than what it then appeared in." In May 17G3 
he repaired to London, and was cheered by a polite 
answer from Lord Lyttleton, who told him that he 
had a poetical genius which deserved cultivation. He 
declined the dedication. Nobody he said minded 
dedications, but he suggested that if the poet would 
call and read his poem to his Lordship that they 
might discourse together respecting its beauties and 
defects. He exhorted him to be more careful of his 
versification and not “ loiter into proseP Mickle 
disclosed his real name and an interview took place 
in the month of Feb, 1764, His Lordship frankly 
but most politely pointed out the young bard’s faults 
and told him he would become his schoolmaster in 
poetry." But though Lyttleton w^as not unwilling to 
patronize and correct the verses of his humble admirer, 
he left him to live on air. Mickle tired of the 
camelion’s dish," at last pressed his Lordship to 
recommend him to his brother who was then Gover- 
nor of Jamaica, as he had some intention to try his 
fortune there. He obtained the letter, but as Lord 
Lyttleton could not give him any strong hopes of an 
appointment under his brother, he accepted the situa- 
tion of corrector of the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 
He here enjoyed the friendship of the Wartons, and 
: was encouraged in his design to translate the Lusiad 
pfGamoens. He had reM the Portuguese Epic when 
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a boy in Castara’s .French translation. ■ He now 
studied Portuguese with great assiduity and success. 
In 1771 he printed the translation of the first book, 
and that he might give himself up entirely to a task 
that promised to secure him both fame and fortune, 
he relinquished his situation at the Clarendon Press 
and retired to an old mansion occu|)ie<i by a farmer 
at Forest Hill about five miles from Oxford. 'The 
■ work was completed in five years. He received seve- 
ral hints that gentlemen of lugh rank and great influ- 
ence in offices connected with East India patronage, 
would think tlieraselves honored by having thework 
inscribed to them, but by the advice of his friends 
the translation was dedicated, by permission, to the 
‘Duke of Buccleugh. A magnificently bound copy 
was forwarded to the pa!ron, but both the author and 
the book were utterly neglected. Some time afterwards 
a gentleman of rank who was a warm friend of tlie 
author spoke to the Duke upon the subject. His 
grace confessed that he had not read the book be- 
cause some one had informed him that it possessed 
less merit than was at first .supposed. The poet 
was consoled for this ungenerous neglect on the pan 
of an individual by the approbation of the pub- 
lic. An impression of a thousand copies was soon 
disposed of and a new edition with improvements, 
was published in June 1778. He now felt himself 
so secure of a welcome receptiog as an author that lie 
returned to London and wrote a tragedy entitled T/ie 
^iege of Marseilles. It was offered to Garrick wlio 
acknowledged that it had many beautiful passages, 
but as a whole, was unfit for representation, Tho- 
mas Warton, and Mr. Horae, the author of Dowg- j 
lasj altered and corrected the play, but it was still re- 
jected and the author printed it to shmne the rogues.'^ 
Mickle was so enraged that he threatened to make Gar- 
rick the hero of a new Dunciad. He made about a 
thousand pounds by his Luslad, but he was still in pe- 
cuniary difficulties, and Dr, Lowth,the Bishop of Lon- 
don offered to admit him into holy orders, and look after 
his future welfare. Fearful, however, that in certain of 
his prose writings in favor of religion he should be 
thought to have had interested views, he decidedly but 
very gsatefully declined the Bishop’^s offer. At last 
his friend and relative. Commodore Johnstone', relieved 
him from anxiety as to his immediate means of liveli- 
hood by nominating Mickle his secretary when he 
was sent in command of a squadron destined for the 
coast of- Portugal. On his landing at Lisbon in 1773 
the Portuguese received the translator, of their national, 
poet with grateful respect. lie, returned to. England 
seven years after. lie was appointed agent for the dis« 
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' tribution of the prizes taken in -tlie Commo<lore’s 
cruize, and was enabled to discharge all his early debts. 
The latter part of his life was passed in comfort and 
in the enjoyment of his fame. He died at Forest niil? 
on the 28th of November, 1788. 

The character of Mickle was peculiarly amiable.' 
lie had a large .share indeed of the irritability which 
is usually associated witfi the poetical temperament, 
but he had no malice or ilhvili. He was hart at 
Garrick^s rejection of his tragedy, but cherished no 
ungenerous iiostility to that celebrated actor. He 
had inserted an angry note about him in his Irmiad^ 
Lilt when he saw him in tlie character of Kiog Lear 
he w^as so absorbed in admiration that he spoke not a 
single word, until at a fine passage in the fourth act, 
he fetched a deep sigh, and turning to a friend who 
sat by him, wi.sh,’k said he, the note was out 
of ray book.” He had great simplicity of manner and 
gave to strangers no indication of superior intellect. 
When Ills name was announced in Company he was 
■ sometimes asked if lie ' was any way related to the 
translator of Camoens. He usually answered, with a 
' good-natured smile, that he was of the , same family. 
He is much belter known and estemed as a translator 
than as an original poet, but his own verses exhibit 
fine taste and true poetic feeling, though they have 
not much originality or force. 


■ : :,THOM:AS 

Thomas Wauton, was descended- from an ancient 
and honorable family of Beverley in Yorkshire! 
He was born at Basingstoke in Hants in, 1728. His 
father was Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, and afterwards vicar of Basingstoke, and of 
Cobham in Surrey. Warton very early exhibited Ins 
taste for poetry. In his ninth year he sent to lus sister 
the following traaslation from the Latin of Martial : 

When bold Leander sough. t Ills <Iistant fair, 

(Nor could the sea a braver burthen bear,) 

Thus to the swelling waves he spoke his woe, 

‘ Drown me on my return— hut spare me as I go.’ ” 

In his sixteenth year he was admitted a commoner 
of Trinity College, Oxford, where he ’remained for 
forty-seven years. Two years after his admission he 
published five blank-verse Pastoral Eclogues which 
met with very little notice, but quite as much as they 
deserved. The author himself became heartily 
ashamed of them, and it would have been, as well il 
Mr., Chalmers had omitted them from the collection oi 
Warton*s poems. in his. British Poets. It is deaUng 
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ver}' harslily to attacli for ever to his 

name ilie crude and condemned ellusions of his early 
youth, but an editor is too ollen more anxious to 
show the extent of his own labour or the richness of 
his own resources by producing something not found 
in other collections, than to protect his author’s fame. 
His next publication was the “ Pleasures of. Melan- 
choly/'' a poem of more merit tlian his .Eclogues, but 
by no means equal to the productions of his riper age* 
it was written in his seventeenth year and published 
two years after. On- the appearance of Mason’s Ids 
reflecting on the loyalty of Oxford on account of some 
riots' amongst the. students, Warton published a poeti- 
cal answer entitled The Trkm/ph of Isisj a poem of 
great spirit , and animation. Mason was generous 
enough to confess that it surpassed .his o\vn pro- 
duction in poetical imagery, and strength and har- 
nnony of versification. In 1750 he took the degree 
of a master of arts ; and in the following year suc- 
ceeded to a fellowship. About this time he published 
a satire entitled Neiomarkct^ which is forcibly directed 
against the passion for bet.s and horse-racing. In 
1754 appeared his ingenious and learned Observations 
on Spenser’s Faery Queen, in one 'Wlume octavo, 
which eight years afterwards he enlarged and repub- 
lished in two volumes. Br, Johnson warmly com- 
plimented Warton on the appearance of this work. 
He was now the pride of his university, and in 1757 
he was appointed Professor of Poetry, an office, which 
according to custom, he held for ten years. He con- 
tributed three papers to Dr. Johnson’s Idlet\ numbers 
33, 93, and 96, and it was said that he also fur- 
nished a few papers to the Connoisseur, but Dr. An- 
^ derson tells us that this was a mistake. Moore, the 
editor of the projected a magazine and wrote 

to the two Wartons” (Thomas and .Joseph) that he 
wauled them to procure him “ a dull plodding fellow 
of one of the universities, who understood Latin and 
Greek.” Moore died before he could put his design 
into execution. In 1 77 1 W arton was presented by the 
Earl of Litebheld to the Rectory of Kiddington in Ox- 
fordfcre; Thvee'years afterwards he published the 
.first volume of his History of Poetry, the greatest 
and most interesting of all his worh.s, and for which 
he had peculiarly prepared himself by the mature of 
his earliest studies. The want of such a work had 
long been felt, and Pope and Gray had both project- 
. ed a similar, undertaking, but neither of them had the 
courage or the leisure to enter upon the task.-- They 
had divided our poets into schools, but Wanon .chose 
far ‘more judicious plan of a chronologidd ar- 
' Hai^ement. A second volume of the History appear- 


ed in 1778 and a third in 1781, but ut his death it was 
found that he had only completed a few slieets of the 
fourth volume. Every lover of English Literature is 
grateful to Warton for what he has done, and faments 
that he was interrupted at tlie most interesting portion 
of his labours. Another volume would liave l>rought 
the Historian into the midst of the mighty men who 
flourished m the reigns of Elizabeth and James. His 
brother, Dr. Joseph Warton promised to complete 
the work and he would assuredly have executed the 
task in a congenial spirit, but he also was checked by 
the hand of death. Dr, Southey, it is said, has now 
undertaken to bring Warton’s History down to the 
present time, and he could not perform a more accep- 
table service to English Literature. Warton’swork is 
certainly too full of digressions, and Ritson has point- 
ed out many inaccuracies, but in a work of this nature 
perfection was hardly to be looked for, and Campbell 
has well remarked that the chief cause of those in- 
accuracies was that boldness and extent of research 
which makes the work so useful and entertaining. In 
the year 1782 he took “an active part in the loud con- 
troversy concerning the authenticity of the poems at- 
tributed to Rowley, and pronounced them the fabrica- 
tion of Ghatterton. In the same year he published 
his excellent lines On Sir Josliua Reynold’s painted 
window. The artist was very grateful for this elegant 
tribute to his genius, and only expressed a regret that 
his name was not inserted in the body of the poem, 
i an omission which Warton readily supplied in a se- 
cond edition. In the same year he became a member 
of the celebrated Literary Club composed of Dr, 
Jolmson and his friends. In 1785 he was chosen 
Camden Professor of History, and received the ap- 
pointment of Poet Laureate. His head,” says 
Campbell,” filled the laurel with more learning than it 
iiad encompassed for a hundred years.” His last 
publication was an admirable edition of the Juvenile 
Poems of Milton, 

His death was rather sudden. He had enjoyed 
robust and uninterrupted health until his sixty-secoud 
year, vvhen he was attacked by gout, of which be soon 
thought himself entirely cured. On Thursday, May 
20th, 1790, at the close of an evening on which 
,he had been more than usually cheerful he 'was seized 
with a paralytic stroke and expired at two o’clock on 
the following day. 

. ^tirfon was one of the best natured men that ever 
lived, and preserved to the last a boyish simplicity and 
playfulness. During his visits to Dr. Joseph Warton 
I he would enter into the forbidden sports of ins bro- 
ther s pupils^ and has been knovvi> oti the Doctor’s 
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approach to hide himself in some' dark corner from 
which he has been dragged li1<e an- overgrown boy. 
He used also to assist the students in their composi- 
tions, leaving only a sufficient number of faults to lay 
asleep suspicion. He had a most affectionate regard 
for children, and had no malice even for his foes. 
AVhen his Laureate odes were ridiculed he heartily 
joined in the laugh, and even the scurrilous, abuse of 
Ritson could only excite the exclamation of a 
black-lettered dog. Sir I’Svhich he uttered with his 
usual pleasant smile. The poetry of Warton is some- 
times a little stiff and pedantic, and he assumes a 
higher tone of passion and enthusiasm than he is al- 
ways able to support. He is too fond of alliteration, 
and his study of other poets has led him into 
perpetual imitation. But his verses are obviously 
the production of a refined mind. His descriptive 
pieces have great merit, and his sonnets have been 
pronounced by Hazlitt'to be amongst the best in the 
language. He was fond of contemplating the splen- 
did pomps of chivalry -and the solemn grandeur of 
gothic architecture.' He was a poetical antiquarian, 
and loved to prove that 

Not harsh or barren are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strown with flowers.” 


THOMAS BLACKLOCK. 

Thom as Bi.acklock was born of humble but ho- 
nest, and by no means illiterate, parents, in the year 
1721, at Annan, in the counry of Dumfries, Scotland. 
Before he was six months old he lost his sight by the 
small-pox. His father, who was a bricklayer, en- 
deavoured in his few hours of leisure to lessen the 
weight of this calamity by reading books to him. Hi's 
favourite works were tlien Spenser, Milton, Prior, and 
Addison. In his nineteenth year he" had the mis- 
fortune to lose his excellent father who was killed 
by the fall of, a malt-kiln. He began to write poetry at 
the age of twelve, but it was not till after his father’s 
death tliat he attracted much attention. Some of his 
poems having been sliown to Dr. Stevenson, an emi- 
nent physician in Edinburgh, that gentleman- was so 
pleased with such indications of superior talent in a 
poor blind boy that he placed liim at the University 
of Edinburgh. In 1746 he published a volume of 
poems. He became known to several literary .men, 
who took a generous interest in his welfare, amongst 
whom were David Hume, the celebrated Historian^ 
and Joseph Spence, the Professor of Poetry at Ox- 
ford. In 1759 he was licenced a preaclmr of the 
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Scottish Ghurch. Tliree years afterwards he marrief 
the daughter of Mr. Johnston, a surgeon in Dumfries 
The lady was a very homely, but very worthy creature 
and the poet, who only knew her heart, used to gues; 
at the character of her face, which his poetical imagina- 
tion represented as sometliing angelic, fn this in. 
stance love was blind indeed. In the year of his mar- 
riage through the interest of tlie Earl of Selkirk he wa: 
ordained minister of the town and parisli of Kircud- 
bright, but the parishioners objected to the appoint- 
rnent on account of his want of sight, and after a le- 
gal dispute of two years he took the advice of his 
friends and resigned his right iri consideration off 

■ moderate annuity. He then set up a school, anc 
strange as it may seem, when .it is remembered tha 
a quick aye is usually required to prevent a thousanc 

■ practical jokes on the part of school-boys, hij 
establishment flourished for twenty years. But witl 
all their wildness, boys are not ungenerous, and hij 
.pupils probably scorned to take advantage of their kint 
master’s terrible misfortune. In 1767 the Universit} 
and Marischal College of Aberdeen conferred upor 
him the degree of Doctor of divinity. In the same 
year he published Faracehis ; or Consolations dedacet 
from natund and reoccded Religion. He also contri- 
buted an interesting article on Blindness to th< 
FiUcyclopcdia Brittamika. lie died of a fever 
after a week’s illness, July 7, 1791, in the seventiell 
year of his age.. His friend Doctor Beattie honorcc 
his monument with a Latin inscription. 

Though occasionally oppressed with low spirits 
which it required all the kind attention of his friend 
to dissipate, tlie temper of Blacklock was serene atu 
gentle. lie felt with great acuteness his exclusiot 
from the large .wmrld of external beauty, but in th^ 
midst of those wdiom he loved, he could sometime: 
forget his misfortune and exhibit the utmost hilarity 
and playfulness. 

Blacklock ’s poetry is interesting and curious as tin 
production of a blind person, especially as it is ful 
of allusions to objects of sight. His descriptions o 
nature liave been thought quite miraculous, but con- 
tain no new images and ai'e merely repetitions o 
what he had heard read to him. 


SIR WILLIAM JONES. 

StR William Jones was bom in London,. Septem 
ber the 28lh, 1746. He was the son of an aminent ma 
theraatician who enjoyed the friendship of Newto 
and Halley, His father died when young Jones ba 
scarcely reached his third year. His mother was a 
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extraordinary woraau 'vv horn her hvisband affectionate- j of University College, Oxford. He accidentally be- 
]y described as '' virtirons u itiionl blemish, generous j came acquainted with a nalive of Aie|)po of the name 

of Mirzn, who assisted him in Ids study of Arabic, 


without extravagance, fnin-al but not niggard, cheer- 
ful but not giddy, close but not sullen, ingenious but 
not conceited, of .'spirit but not po,ssiouate, of lier 
conqmny ttaulious, in her friendslup trusty, to her 
parents dutiful, and to lier husband ever faithful, lov- 
ing and obedient.'" Few have enjoyed the inestima- 
ble advantage of such a moilrer. She guided her 
sou's early Ihougbts and feelings with infinite sagaci- 
ty and wisdom, and imparled to his dawning mind 
tile light of truth and virtue. When he had com- 
pleted his seventh year he was placed at Harrow 
school. During his vacations his accomplished 
mother gave him the most valuable instruction. In 
bis ninth year he fractured his thigh-bone in a 
scramble amongst his . playfellows, and during 
a twelve month’s illness, his mother nursed, taught, 
and cheered him. She was a proficient in Algebra, 
trigonometry, and llie theory of navigation, and 
greatly excelled in clmwiug. Sire had also a taste for 
elegant literature and directed his reading amongst 
the best English poets. On his recovery he returned 
to Harrow where he was regarded as no ordinary boy. 
His ’master used to say that if young Jones were left 
friendless and naked on Salisbury Plain he would 
. make his way to fame and fortune. Extraordinary 
anecdotes are told of his retentive memory. They 
are not always very credible, It is said that on one 
occasion wlien his school-fellows were desirous to per- 
form Sliakespeare’s and had no copy of 

'the play at fiand, he wrote it out for them from me- 
mory with almost perfect accuracy. At the time 
alluded to he was only twelve years of age. . It is, 
unlikely that so much difficulty should have been 
experienced in a large school iu procuring a copy of 
any of Shake.? peare’s plays, either amongst the boys 
or from one of the masters, or that it could not have 
been purchased at a sufficiently moderate price. 
While at Harrow school, besides acquiring more than 
.'the ordinary share of Greek and Latin, he studied , 
Arabic and Hebrew., Even iu his amusements he 
indicated the character of his mind which could never 
be wholly disengaged. He invented a political play ' 
and dividing the fields unto states and kingdoms, his 
^hool-fellows took possession of the different territo- 
ries assigned to them, and invaded each otheris' dor: 
mains or defended their own. The celebrated .Dr. 
was one of his associates in these ^sports, Dur- 
his vacations spent in London he studied Italian, 
-Spanish mid Portuguese and took lessons in '.dancing. 
. and. fencing. In his eighteenth year he was 'entered 


and whom he for some lime maintained at his own 
expense. Not wishing to be longer dependant on 
his affeclionule mother wliose fmances were rather 
slender, lie gladly accepted of the situation of tutor to 
Lord Althorpe, the son of Earl Spencer, and entered 
upon his new duties in the summer of, ,1765.. His pupil 
was then a child of only seven years of age. iu the 
fbliowmg year lie obtained a fellowship. In liis 21st 
year he began his Commentaries on Asiatic Poetry, 
whicli were finished in three years but not publislied 
till 1774, In 1767 he visited the Continent, where 
at Spa, he studied German. He did not disdain 
the lighter accomplishments, and took lessons in 
dancing. He had learnt the use of the broadsword 
from a pensioner at Chelsea. He also made an 
attempt to become a performer on the harp but 
ins success was not very 'encouraging. During 
the next year Clu'istian tlie Seventh, King of Den-^ 
mark visited England and brought with him an 
Eastern manuscript, containing the Life of Nadir 
Shah, ‘of which he wa.s anxious to obtain a French 
translation. Our author was solicited to undertake 
the task, which he performed with great reluctance 
and only because he would not have it said that 
the King was obliged to send his manuscript to 
France. . He was aware that his own style in a 
foreign language could not be perfectly idiomatic, 
and he was obliged to submit his translation to a na- 
tive of France. The work was completed in a year- 
His sole reward for this labour was a diploma con- 
stituting him a Member of the Royal Society of Co- 
penhagen, and a useless recommendation to the favour 
of his own Sovereign. In 1770 he again visited the 
Continent where he tells one of his friends that he 
delighted Inmself with music, with all its sweet- 
ness and feeling : difficult and abstruse problems in 
mathematics : and the beautiful and sublime in poetry 
and, painting." He appears during his travels to have 
pursued bis literary studies with unabated ardor, but the 
great volume of human life which lay open before him 
was comparatively neglected. It is the characteristic 
error of a scholar to look at nature only through what 
Dryden calls the spectacles of books." On his 
-return home' he resigned his cliarge iu Lord Spencer’s 
family, determining to study the law as a profession, 
'.and in, 1770 in the 24th year of his age he was ad- 
mitted inlo the Temple. Six years after he was made 
,a Commissioner of Bankrupts. In March, 1783, lie 
was’ appointed a judge of die ' Supreme Court of 
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judicature of Fort William, on which occasion he 
received the honor of knighthood. In the following 
month he married tire eldest daughter of the Bishop 
of St. Asaph. "^Ile immediately sailed for India 
having secured, as one of his friends told him, two of 
the first objects of human pursuit, those of love and 
ambition. He had always longed to visit the East, 
and the Opportunity now offered him of extending 
Ins knowledge of Oriental Literature called up a 
thousand agreeable visions and exulting hopes. He 
arrived in Calcutta in September, but did not com- 
mence the discharge of his duties as an Indian judge 
till the close of tlie year. In January 1784 he 
established the Asiatic Society of Bengal of which he 
was elected Fresideut, In the same year he gratified 
his curiosity by a visit to Benares. In three or four 
years after liis arrival in India he acquired a know- 
ledge of the Sanscrit. His acquisitions as a linguist 
were- now truly vvonderful. He had studied with 
assiduity and success Greek, Latin, Hebitewq San- ; 
scrit, Aiabic, Persian, French, German> and Portu- 
guese. In 1785 a periodical was started in Calcutta 
entitled Me Asiatic Miscellany to which he contri- 
buted a variety of poems, chiefly translations from 
the Persian. In the following year he made a voyage 
to Chatigon, and during his leisure hours read twice 
through the poem of Ferndausi, consisting of sixty 
thousand couplets. He considered it to be an Epic 
poem as majestic and entire as the Iliad. In 178D he 
translated the ancient Hindu Drama of Sacoiitala or 
the Fatal Ring, by Callidas, the Indian Shakespeare. 
But the climate of Bengal put a stop to the stupen- 
dous achievements of this almost universal scholar. 
On the20lh of April, 1794, after haying taken a later 
w’alk than usual he complained of aguish symptoms; 
and mentioned his intention to take some medicine, 
repeating jocularly the old proverb, that, ^^an ague 
in the spring is medicine for a king.’^ His disorder, 
it appears, was inflammation of the liver, which 
advanced so rapidly that medical aid was of .no avail. 
When his friend and biographer Lord Teignmouth 
was called in, the only symptom of remaining .life 
was a small degree of' motion in the heart winch after 
a few seconds ceased for ever. He expired without 
a groan and vvitli an expression of the utmost com- 
placency on his features, on the 27th April,, 1794, 
Considering the shortness of his life the extent of 
Sir William Jones’s attainments is peifectly amazing. 
It would be foreign to the purpose of 4hese brief 
notices to dilate u})on his various merits, for he only 
claims admittance, into this collection as a poet, a J 
character in which he appears with less, distinction 


than as a linguist* and as a man of vast and varied 
acquirements. But there is an elegance and 
grace, in some of his best poems which must lead 
tlie critic to the conviction that had he concentrated 
his powers upon the ‘‘ Divine Art” he might have ar- 
rived at excellence as a poet. His learning over- 
laid his genius, and he spread Iiis mind over too wide 
a surflice. Human life is too brief, and the hii- 
raaa intellect is too limited to allovv any individual', 
however industrious or highly gifted to reach and 
retain a hold of more than one or two of the up- 
per branches of the tree of knowledge. No man 
can pluck all its fruitage with equal facility. Even 
the mighty powers and wonderful acquirements of Sir 
William Jones, however subservient to his own 
fame with those who confound extent with solidity 
and depth, were of less real utility to mankind than 
the labours of men of genius who have aiineii at more 
limited excellence with greater concentration of mind 
and an exclusive devotion to one congenial pursuit. ‘ 
The personal character of Sir William Jones 
both amiable and noble. In all the relations of 
domestic life, he was the object of love and 'admi.ra-^ 
tion ; and as a public man he was distinguished for 
his generous and steady zeal in the cause of liberty 
and justice. ’ 


ROBERT BURNS. 

Robert Burns, was born on the 25th of Januar/j 
in a clay-built cottage near the town of Ayr in Scot- 
land. He was tlie eldest of eleven children. His 
father was gardener to a gentleman who .possessed a 
small estate in the neighbourhood. The family name 
was Burne.ss, but the poet about his twenty-fifth year 
rejected the second s}dlable. The season being 
more than usually boisterous, a day or two after his 
birth the frail shed in which he lay, and which was 
raised by his father’s own hands, was destroyed by 
a violent wind at midnight, and he was immediately 
carried unhurt to another house. He often used U 
allude to this circumstance and pluyfully observe tha 
stormy passions must be .expected from one whc 

* From a paper of his own writing it appears that h< 
understood something of eight and twenty languages j eigh 
critically,' eight less perfectly, hut intelligible with a diction', 
ary j twelve least perfectly, but all attainable. TJxe first eigh: 
were— the English, Latin, French, Italian, Greek, Arabic 
Persian, Sanscrit : the next eight— the Spanish, Portuguese 
German, Runic, Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, and Turkish j an? 
the last twelve— the Tibetan, Pali, Pahlavi, Beri, ' Russian 
Syriac, Ethiopic, Coptic, Welsh, Sweedish, Dutch am 
.Chinese. * 
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was ushered into the work! by a tempest. When 
Burns was about six or seven years of age his father 
procured a small farm, and he sent his eldest son for 
some months to a village school. He was then put 
under a teacher of the name of Murdock who long sur- 
vived his illustrious pupil, and who used to boast of 
having instructed him in the first principles of com- 
position. He enjoyed die benefit of that worthy 
maids services as a teacher two years only. . The 
young poet was then taught arithmetic by his father, 
who also occasionally borrowed for him a few useful 
and entertaining volumes from a book society at Ayr. 
At the age of thirteen or fourteen, he was sent to a 
school in order to improve his hand-writing. A lit- 
tle after this he spent a few weeks with his old friend 
Murdock who gave him a smattering of French. He 
was advised to study Latin, and he purchased a copy of 
the Rudiments of the Latin tongue, but “ finding the 
study dry and uninteresting/' he speedily gave it up. 
He was rather vain of his slight acquisitions in the 
French language and once entered into a conversation 
with a French lady in her native tongue; but though 
exceedingly ambitious to render himself agreeable he 
blundered into an insult. He meant to tell her that 
she was a charming talker, but he offended her by . 
saying that she was too fond of speaking, and the 
lady very angrily retorted that it was quite as com- 
mon for poets , to be impertijient as for women to be 
loquacious; At the age of nineteen he received a few 
months’ instruction in land surveying. He received 
no further education from schoolmasters, but owed 

• all his other acquisitions to nature and himself. His 
father, though a steady and sagacious man, was always 
in difficulties, and neither honesty nor hard labour 
nor the most rigid economy could save him from 
ruin. Burns assisted his aged parent to the utmost 
of his ability, and at fifteen was the principal labour- i 
er on the farm. Extreme poverty deprived the fami- 
ly of wholesome nourishment. They were for 
several years without animal food, and such early 
toil jponjoined with low diet was too much even for 
the poet whose constitution was naturally hardy, 
and whose" frame was remarkably athletic for his age. 

. When he came home of an evening he WaS affiicted 
with, headache and palpitation of the heart, and 
when he went to bed at might he was oppressed with . 
a sensation of faintness and suffocation . His father’s 
anxieties and . misfortunes were terminated by^. death 
on the 13th of February, 1784. A consumption just, 
came in time to save the old main from the horror of 
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• ; -111 Ms twentj’-thir(? year, and just before his fahw's 


death, Burns joined a flax-dresser in a neighbouring 
town to learn his trade ; but as he and his associate 
were welcoming in the new year the shop took fire 
and was burnt to ashes. Poor Burns was left, as he 
himself says, like a true poet, without a sixpence. 
When his father died, lie joined his brother Gilbert in 
taking a small farm in the neiglibourhood, but they 
met with nothing but misfartune. He gave up his 
part of the farm to Gilbert and made up Ins mind 
to leave his native country and try his fortune in Ja- 
maica. Just before this crisis of, Iris afiairs he had fiil- 
len in love with Jean Armour, the daughter of a re- 
spectable master-mason, and having secretly ex- 
clianged solemn pledges of faith the lovers considered 
' themselves as joined together for life. This connec- 
tion could no longer be concealed, and the father of 
the lady was so much distressed at the discovery that 
at the first shock he fainted away. Burns desired that 
there should be a legal acknowledgment of an irregu- 
lar and private marriage, and tiiat he should then leave 
his wife with her father and piisli his own fortune 
abroad. But Mr. Armour insisted that all the papers 
that had passed between the parties should be cancell- 
ed and the private marriage of which Burns had given 
her due written acknowledgment should be rendered 
void. Their marriage though irregular would have 
been sanctioned by the Scottish law'. His daughter 
with many tears obeyed her angry parent and destroy- 
ed the evidence of her marriage. Burns was deeply 
hurt at the result, and still more to think that the 
woman whom he so fondly loved could be induced 
even by paternal authority to renounce him. Both 
his pride and his love received so dreadful a blow, 
that he was for sometime in a state of distraction 
which bordered on insanity. His pecuniary resour- 
ces too were at the very lowest ebb. He was so 
, cruelly persecuted by the parish officers who demand- 
ed, it is said at Mr. Armour’s desire, a security 
for the maintenance of tfie children whom he was 
prevented from legitimatizing, and such was his dis- 
tress, that he was obliged to skulk from covert to co- 
vert to escape a jail. To raise money for his passage 
to Jamaica, where his first occupation would proba- 
bly have been that of a negro-driver, someone happily 
. suggested that he should publish a volume of poems 
by subscription. His friends exerted themselves with 
success, and he had soon a sufficient number of sub- 
scribers . to secure him from loss. By this publica- 
tion he gained £20 and with nine guineas of it he 
took a steerage passage in a ship bound to Jamaica. 
He had taken his last farewell of his friends, and had 
. composed the last song which he thought lie should 
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ever write in Scotland, when a letter from Dr. Black- 
lock to a friend of Burns, encouraged the poet to 
give up his design and try his fortune 'in Edinburgh, 
where he was soon overwhelmed with the ' flattering 
attentions of the rank, beauty, learning, and genius 
of the city. He soon published another edition of 
his poems and the profits were so considerable that 
he could Afford to make a tour of amusement over 
a large portion of his native county. On his return 
in 1788 to his native capital he expected that his 
many distinguished friends would secure him some 
permanent and honorable employment, but the first 
excitement occasioned by the bursting forth of his 
wonderful natural genius had passed away, and part- 
ly from this circumstance and partly from the fact 
that Burns began to indulge himself too freely in 
excess of various kinds, he found his company less 
eagerly desired, while many of his patrons received him 
with decided coldness. The pride of Burns took fire 
and he was. not slow^ to indicate his scorn and hatred. 
The only appointment he succeeded ;ia Gbtainiug 
was that of gauger or exciseman, with which 
joined the occupations of a farmer, lie now mar- 
ried his still beloved Jane whom her father just be- 
fore had lurned out of his house because the poet had 
renewed his intercourse with her. But his faming 
speculations were unfortunate, and his habits of in- 
temperance became more confirmed. He had a 
small promotion in the excise and removed to Dum- 
fries upon a salary of £70 a-year. His humble lot, 
after the hopes and feelings excited by the admira- 
tion he had received at Edinburgh, and after having 
tasted of the elegant and refined hospitalities of the 
Scottish nobles, made him wild and reckless. His 
political opinions, a little too carelessly and violent- 
ly expressed as far as regarded hiS own interest, were > 
reported to the Board of Excise, and he received no- | 
tice .that his duty was to act and not to think. He: 
bad even the imprudence to send as a ^present four 
carronades to the Trench Convention requesting that 
body to accept them as a mark his admiration 
and respect. The piesent and the letter accornpany-- 
ing it were stopped at the custom-house at Dover,, 
and Burns drew upon himself the marked displeasure 
of his superior in office, lie was given to undei^nd 
that he had now no chance of further -promotion, and 
it was with some difficulty that his iHends secured 
him in his place. His constitution was at last bro- 
ken by cares, passions, and intemperance, lie died 
at Dumfries July 21, 1796, ' . ' . 

Thisdllustrious peasant affords a striking example 
of the force of genius unassisted learning. We ■ 
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. may say of Burns, as Dryden said of Shakespeare, 
he did not read nature through the spectacles of 
books.” His lyrics are amongst the best that' were 
ever written. ' They are, simple and vigorous efiii- 
sions of genuine passion. What a noble legacy has 
.■Hums left his country! He has thrown an Arca- 
dian charm over some of Scotia’s bleakest hills. He 
has doubly endeared to all patriotic Scotchmen every 
scene that he has described in his imperishable verses, 
and has showed the haughty and fastidious circles of 
high life how much noble feeling and refined and 
lender sentiment may warm a ploughman’s heart. 
His poems are distinguished for earnestness and 
sincerity. AH other love-songs by the side of his 
seem false and feeble*. His martial odes breathe 
the genuine spirit of enthusiasm. Ben Jon son said 
of Cartwright, my son > Cartwright writes al'i like d ^ 
man,'^ This praise is especially due to Burns.^ But 
he is not only distinguished for vehemence and fire 
and a noble directness and sincerity, but for the 
richest humour and the deepest pathos. His tender 
sentiment is sometimes mingled with a charming 
playfulness ; a combination that is always inexpres- 
sibly delightful, and is by no means nnfiequent in 
the productions of true genius. 

The life of Burns was a brief tragedy. Words- 
worth beautifully speaks 

** Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain’s side.” : 

But unhappily this picture of glory and joy” can 
be applied correctly to but a very few months of the 
poet’s short 'existence. The greater part of his life 
" was passed in obscurity, and vain toil, and deep ' 
despondency, or in that unsettled state, unfitted ‘ 
with an aim,” which leads a fiery spirit to prey upon 
itself. He was in almost every respect a disappoint- 
ed man. Generous, warm-hearted and independent, 
he was also proud, "passionate and ambitious,' and ' 
with a just sense of his own worth, he found himself 
neglected by those from whom he had expected most* 
He was accustomed to give vent to his feelings iu ! 
bursts of bitter scorn and vehement indignation. liis 
noble’^ friends only made a show of him, and when 
the nine da}'S wonder was over they left him to fall 
back again into, his original- obscurity, and distress. , 
Fie who had been pronounced the .ornament of his^ 
country, and who had been flattered for a seasop. at’ 
the' tables of the highest nobility of the land, at last ’ 
obtained, as the reward of his invaluable .and im- 
mortal productions, a place in the Excise worth, 
seventy pounds a-year ! ■ f 
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JOHN BAMPFYLDE. ■ 

John Bampfyij^e was the younger brother of Sir 
Charles Bainpfylcle. He was born in 1754. He was 
educated at Cambridge. He publishecr his Sonnets 
ill 1779, and about the same lime exhibited symp- 
toms of menial dca'angemeut. In a letter to Sir 
Egerton Biydges, Soutliey gives the following in- 
teresting particulars respecting tliis unhappy though 
highly gifted youth. 

Keswick, lOth May, IB09^ 

“ It gives me great pleasure to hear that * Bampfylde’s 
Remains’ are to be edited. The circumstances v/hich 
I did not mention concerning him are these. They 
were 'related to me by Jackson of Exeter, and minuted 
down immediately afterwards, when the impression 
which they made upon me was warm. 

“He was the brother of Sir Charles, as you say. At 
the time when Jackson became intimate with him', he 
was just in his prime, and had no other wish than to live 
ill solitude, and amuse himself with poetry and music. 
He lodged in aiarm-house near Chudleigh, and wonld 
oftentimes come to Exeter in a winter morning, ungloved 
and open-breasted, before Jackson was up, (though he 
was an early riser,) Vvith a pocket full of musick or 
poems, to know how he liked them. His relations 
thought this was a sad life for a man of family, and 
forced. liim to London. The tears- ran down Jackson’s 
cheeks , when he told me the story. * Poor fellow,’ said 
he, *' there did not live a purer creature, and, if they 
would have let him alone, he might have been alive now.’ 

“ When he was in London, his feelings having been 
forced out of their proper channel took a wrong direction, 
and he soon began to suffer the punishment of debau-’ 
chery. The Miss Palmer, to whom he. dedicated his 

* Sonnets,’ (afterwards, and perhaps still, Lady Inclii- 
qui’n,) was niece to Sir Joshua Reynolds. Whether Sir 
Joshua objected to his addresses on account of his 
irregularities in London, or on other grounds, I know 
not : but this was the commencement of his madness. 
He ivas refused admittance into the house : upon this, 
in a fit of half-anger arid half- derangement, he broke 
tlie windows, and was (little to Sir Joshua’s honour) 

, sent to Newgate. Some weeks after this- had happened, i 
Jackson went to London, and one of his first inquiries 
'was.for Bampfyldc, Lady Bampfylde, his mother, said 
.she knew little dr nothing about him j that she had got 

• him out of Newgate, and he was uow in some bjeggarly 
place. ^ Where?’ ‘ In King Street, Holborn, she believ- 
ed,- but 'she did not know the number of the house.’ 
Away went Jackson, and knocked at every door till he 
found the right. It was a truly miserable place.: the 
woman of th^ house was one of the worst class of .women ’ 
in London. She knew that Bampfylde had no money,- 
and that at that time he had been three clays without food. 
When Jackson saw him, there was all the levity of-maA- 

. Bess in his manners ; his shirt was ragged, and black as 

cpaLheaver’s, and his beard of a two months’ growth. 
■Jadls^n sent out for food, and said he was comb to' 


breakfast with him ; and he turned aside to a harpsichord 
in -the room, literally, he said, to let him gorge Iiimself 
without being noticed* He removed him from hence, 
and, after giving his mother a severe lecture, obtained 
for him a decent allowraice, and left him, when he him- 
self quitted town, in decent lodgings, eaniestiy b^igging 
him to write. 

“ Put he never wrote : the next news was tiiat he tvas 
in a private madhouse, and Jackson never saw him 
more. Almost the last time they met, he showed him 
several poems, among others a ‘ Ballad on the murder of 
David 11 iz 2 io,’ ‘ Such a ballad !’ said he. He came 
that day to dine with Jackson, and was asked for copies. 
‘ I burned them,’ was the reply. *1 wrote them to 
please you ; you did not seem to like them, so I threw 
them in the fire.’ After twenty years’ confinement he 
recovered his senses, but not till he was dying of con- 
sumption. The apothecary urged him to leave Sloane 
Street, where he had always been ns kindly treated as 
he could be, and go into his own country, saying tliat 
his friends in Devonshire wmuld be very . glad to see liim. 
But he hid his face, and answered, * No, Sir ; they who 
knew me what I was, shall never see me what I am.’ 
Some of these facts 1 should have inserted in the speci- 
mens, had not Coleridge ini.shud the letter in which I 
had written them down, and it was not found till too 
late * * ^ 

[^Vhere is^a chasm heve in the letter ; it goes on} 

“ He read the preface to me, I remember that it 
dwelt much upon his miraculous genius for music, and 
even made :it intelligible tome, who am no musician. 
He knew nothing of tTie science j but would sit down to 
tlie harpsichord, and produce combinations so wild that 
no composer would have ventured to think of, and yet 
so beautiful in their effect that Jackson (an enthusiast 
concerning music) spoke of them, after the lapse of 
twenty years, with astonishment and tears.” 


WILLIAM MASON. 

William Masox, the son of a clergyman, w'us 
born in the year 1725. lie was educated at the 
I University of Cambridge, where he pablisiied a 
monody to the memory of Pope. Ue obtained a 
iellowship through the interest of his friend Gray, ^vho 
describes him as a young man of much fancy, little 
judgment, and a good deal of modesty,” and as “ a 
good and well-meaniug creature, but in symplicity, 
a child ; he reads little or nothing, writes abundance 
and that with a design to make his fortune by it, a 
little vain, but in so harmless and comical a way that . 
it does not offend : a little ambitious, but wdthal so 
ignorant of the world and. its ways, that this does not 
hurt him in any one’s opinion ; so sincere and imdis- 
guisedj that no mind with a spark of generosity would 
ever think of hurting him, he lies so open to injury ; 
but so indolent, that if he cannot overcoins this ha- 
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bit, all his good qualities will signify nothing.- ^ At 
a later period of bis life he assumed an air of state- . 
liness and precision, but many of the good qualities 
of his youth were preserved to the day of his death. ' 
He very early exhibited his attachment to Whig princi- 
ples, and in 1748 published his poem entitled Isis, 
which was directed againsf the supposed jacobitism of 
Oxford. When Thomas Warton’s reply, the Triumph 
of Isis was published, Mason had the generosity to 
allow that in poetical merit it surpassed the attack. He 
did not, however, think meanly of his own production, 
but gave an instance of his comical vanity"" when 
several years afterwards he entered Oxford late in 
the evening and expressed his satisfaction at the 
darkness. The friend who accompanied him did not 
exactly see the advantage. What !” said Mason, 
do you not remember my Isis In 1752 he pub- 
lished a dramatic poem, constructed on the 

model of the Greek tragedy. His design, however, 
was not confined to an exact copy of the ancient 
drama. He meant, he says, only to pursue the an- 
cient method, so far as it is probable a Greek poet, 
were he alive would now do, in order to adapt him- 
self to the genius of our times and the character of 
our tragedy.^" It is reasonable to suppose that any 
poet desirous of accommodating himself to modern 
taste would have omitted the old chorus altogether 
as a clumsy and unnecessary contrivance, utterly un- 
suited to the tragic compositions of Mason’s day. 
He had, however, a pedantic and bigoted veneration 
for the ancient chorus, and persuaded himself that it 
was still essential to the tragic drama. Blfrida was 
performed at Co vent Garden, but with very little suc- 
cess. It is quite unfit for the stage, but it contains 
many elegant and poetical passages, that are still en- 
joyed by the reader. In 1754 Mason went into 
orders, and was appointed chaplain to the king,. In 
1759 he greatly raised his reputation by bis drama of 
Caractaais, the noblest of his works. ' The lyrical 
parts of this play are singularly spirited and sonorous, 
and obtained the warm and valuable commendation 
of Gray. In 1765 he iharried, but he did not long, 
enjoy the company of his wife. She died of con-' 
sumption two years after, and was lamented by 'her 
husband in an elegy of great tenderness and beauty. 
The first book of his long and rather dull blank verse 
poem, The English Garden, appeared in 1772 and 
was very coldly received. On the death of his friend 
Gray, who left him a legacy of £500 and all his lUa- 
nuscrip'ts and medals, he undertook to write his life, 
and produced a specimen of a new kind of biogra- 
phy, in which the hero is made as much aspo^ible to 


tell his own story, by the copious introduction of let- 
ters, in a regular order, and connected by the biogra- 
pher’s remarks and illustrations. This plan of bio- 
graphy has since been frequently adopted, as in the 
lives of Cowper, Sir William Jones, and Beattie. 
During the American war Mason was so free in the 
expression of his political opinions that he gave • 
offence to the court, and he therefore thought it proper 
to resign his office of chaplain to the king. Under 
the name of Malcolm Macgregor he published the ' 
political effusion entitled An Heroic Satire,” which ' 
has perhaps more spirit and energy than he had 
hitherto displayed. That he was the author is not , 
indeed actually proved, but the manner in which he 
complained of Warton’s having attributed it to him, 
seems to have convinced most people that he was ' 
more willing to throw off the responsibility of the 
authorship than to come to any explicit declaration 
upon the subject. He talks of the impropriety of ' 
attributing the poem to him on mere internal , evi- ' 
dence, but carefully avoids a direct deniM* , 

Mason reached a green old age, and was at last . 
cut of in the enjoyment of health of mind and body 
by ail accidental hurt on his leg in stepping Jntd his ' 
carriage. It produced a mortification which termi- 
nated his life in his seventy-second year on the 7th 
of April, 1797. 

Mason, as a poet, was too fond of false ornament i 
His poems are studded with expletives and allitera^-i' 
tions ; and there is generally something stilted and ' 
artificial in his style. But he had fine a ear for the [ 
music of verse, and an eye for picturesque effects. ? 
His lyrics have often a noble sound, and his descrip- - 
tive passages have considerable splendour. His ele- ‘ 
giac poems, however, are his best productions, be- ^ 
cause they are the most natural. r 

DR. JOSEPH WARTON. I 

Dr. Joseph Warton, son of the Rev. Thomas ‘ 
Warton, vicar of Basingstoke, and elder brother of the 
accomplished historian of English Poetry, was born ■ 
at, Dunsfield in Surrey, on the 22nd of April, 1722.* 
Until his fourteenth, year, Dr. Joseph Warton received, 
his education from his father. On the 2nd of Ang., 
1736 he was admitted on the foundation of Winches-i 
ter School. In conjunction with the celebrated Col-1 
lins and ‘ another school-fellow he sent three, poeticah 
contributions to the Gentlemen s Wlagazihe whicfir 
were received with great favor by the editor. ‘ When' 
he was scarcely fifteen he wrote a. letter to his sister 
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which is characterized by a singularly lively fancy 
and great acuteness of observation. In 1740 he left 
Winchester School and was entered a commoner at 
Oriel College, Oxford. During his residence at Oxford 
lie composed tlie poems of The EntlmiaU, or Lover ; 
0 / Nature, and The ’Dying Indian, and also a prose 
satire in the manner of Le Sage entitled llanelagh 
House. In 1744 he took his Bachelor’s degree and 
was ordained on his father’s curacy at Basingstoke. 
In the following year he published a volume of his 
father’s poetry, partly to do honor to his memory and 
partly to pay a few debts that he had left behind him. 
This work was soon followed by a volume of his 
own odes. In 1747 he was presented by the Duke 
' ‘ of Bolton to the Rectory of Wynslade, when he 

married a Miss Daman to whom he had been long 
attached. His patron invited him in the year 17ol 
to accompany him to the south of France, The 
Duchess of Bolton was then afflicted with a disease 
. which was considered fatal, and the Duke anticipat- 
ing her death, desired to have a protestant Clergy- 
man at hand to marry him to a lady who tlien lived 
with him, and who was universally known by the 
name of Polly Peachum. It is supposed that when 
Warton accepted the Duke’s invitation his poverty 
rattier . than his will consented ; but he was not in such 
extremely straitened circumstances as to excuse his 
performance of an act of which he must have been 
ashamed; He did not much enjoy his journey owing 
to his ignorance of the French tongue, and he found 
his knowledge of the dead languages of little use when 
he had to make himself understood by liotel-keepers 
and postilions. It was not the fashion of Wartou’s 
time to pay much attention at our great Universities 
■ to modern languages. He became so impatient to 
return home that he could not even wait upon his 
patron’s convenience, and bade aclieii to the shores 
of France with his best speed. Only a month after 
• Iris arrival in England the Duchess of Bolton died, 
and Warton wrote to the Duke to say that he would 
>return;to hind if he desired it. But his patron could 
‘ Bptr;emain a. widower even a few brief weeks, and 
With/ ihdecent haste engaged another clergyman to 
perform the ceremony for' which he originally invited 
the aid of Warton, who had die bitter mortification 
to feel that he had acted in a way quite unworthy of 
his general character, and without obtaining the con- 
templated reward. This was the only action of his 
life for which he could have blushed, and wheii . 'it ' is 
remembered that he lived to the age of seventy-eight . 
•would be harsh indeed to let it weigh m ' the'rTeasU 
i&t. his general character. It was on 






sion of his going to France that his brother Tliomas 
Warton wrote the beautiful Od© sent to a friend on 
leaving a favorite village in Hampshiro'U” In 1749 
he began and in 1753 he finished and published an 
edition of Virgil in English and Latin, He adopted 
Pitt’s translation of the /Eneid, and gave Iiis own 
versions of the Eclogues and Georgies, in which he 
shone more as an exact scholar than as a poet. In 
1753 he contributed, at Dr. Johnson’s request, some 
highly valuable papers to the AdvcJiturcr. About 
this time he .meditated a History of the Revival of 
Literature, but the design was soon abandoned, in 
1755 he was elected second master of Winchester 
School, and soon after found leisure to complete the 
first volume of his able and interesting Essay on the 
Writings and Genius of Pope, a work of w-hich Dr* 
Johnson justly' remarked that it taught how the 
brow of criticism may be smoothed, and how she 
may be enabled, with all her severity to attract and 
to delight.” It was received, however, with great 
indignation by the indiscriminate admirers of Pope, 
who would not be persuaded that he was not in that 
rank of English poetry which is adorned with the 
four great names of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare 
and Milton, nor would they listen without impatience 
to the doctrine that mere wit and good sense, how- 
ever elegantly embodied in the form of verse, is not 
poetry. Warton does not deny that Pope is a true 
poet and of a very high, but not the Irighest order, and 
he points out with great candour and critical sagacity 
the nature of his real claims upon our admiration. He 
warmly eulogizes the fancy and invention of the Rape 
of' the Lock, and the passion and tenderness of tiie 
Hpistle from Mloisa to Abelard, Thomas Campbell, 
though he leans to the side of Pope, acknowledges tiiat 
the Essay is very entertainuig and abounds with 
criticism of more research than Addison’s, of more 
amenity than Hurd’s or Warburton’s, and of more 
I insinuating tact than Johnson’s.” He also observes 
' with a questionable propriety of expression, that a 
testimony in its favour, of more authority than any in- 
dividual opinion, will be found in the popularity with 
-which.it continues to be read.” It seems odd to say 
that a book is read loith popularity, though Camp- 
belFs meaning is sufficiently obvious.^ The second 
volume of the Essay on Pope was not published till 
; 26 years after the first. He waited for a more im- 
i pattiai, hearing and he obtained it. He now visited 
- Lbndon and became familiar with all the members of 
; tbeceji^brated Literary Club. He was long on intimate 

* See column 1035 of this" volume. 
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terms with Dr. Jolinson, but a violent argument 
brought their friendship to a sudden end. They 
broke from each other with tlie following expressions 
— Sir/^ said Johnson, I am not accustomed to 
be contradicted.’' Better, Sir,” replied Warton, 
for yourself and your friends if you were : our 
respect could not be increased, but our love might.” 
In 1766 lie was advanced to the headmastership of 
Winchester school. In 1782 he was indebted to 
Dr. Lowth for a prebend of St. Paul's and the living 
of Thorley which he exchanged for Wickham.- Six 
years afterwards he obtained a prebend of Winches- 
ter Catliedral. In 1793 he felt that his age required 
relaxation and that he was no longer equal to the 
fatigues of a school. He accordingly resigned his 
office of headmaster and retired to his Rectory at 
Wickham. In this retirement he prepared an ex- 
cellent edition of the works of Pope, though in his 
zeal to give, the world all that could be collected of 
the writings of so eminent a poet, he gave admis- 
sion to tw'o poems of a very indelicate nature. He 
thus afforded his enemies an opportunity of triumph, 
and they did not spare his gray hairs or remember 
his long services to literature. He next commenced 
an edition of Dryden, but did not live to finish it. 
He was attacked by a disease in his kidnies which 
brought , him to his grave on the 23rd of February, 
1800, in the seventy-eighth year of his age. 

Of his personal character all his biographers have 
spoken in terms of the highest praise. As a poet 
he is more distinguished by good taste than genius. 
He is now best known as a critic. 


WILLIAM COWPER. 

William CowPER was the descendant of an an- 
cient and honorable family. His grandfather was 
Spenser Cowper, a judge of the court of Common 
Pleas and younger brother of the Lord Chancellor 
Cowper, The poet was born atBerkbamstead in Hert- 
fordshire, of which place his father was the rector. 
As Pope’s life was a long disease" corporally, so 
was the unhappy Cowper’s, mentally. He illustrated 
Dryden’s sentiment that great wits to madness 
nearly are allied." It was with him as with Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet — ^liis fine faculties were out of tune, 
like sweefe bells jangled. His mind was like an ex- 
quisitely constructed ,®^olian harp, a great deal too, 
delicate for the rough; breezes of the , world, - Its 
sweet low music of sensibility was too . often turned 
into a thrilling and mysterious moan , of pain and 


wretchedness. In his seventh year he lost his affec 
donate mother whose virtues he has commemorated 
with such filial tenderness in the verses suggested by 
her picture. In the same year he had been sent to 
a school, where he endured hardship which he re- 
membered all his life. At the. age of eight he was' 
taken from school and placed for two years with an 
oculist who undertook to cure a disease in his eyes, 
but they were ever after subject to in flam mad on. He 
was next sent to Westminster school where he remain- . 
ed till the age of eighteen, where his peculiarly shy 
and sensitive spirit suffered very severely from the 
roughness and tyranny of his school-fellows. The 
recollection of his own misery at school gave spirit 
and force to the description of the evils of a pub- 
lic education in his Tirocinium, or Review of 
Schools." On leaving school he was articled for three 
years to Mr. Chapman, an attorney. But he had no 
turn for the law ; and amused himself with litera- 
ture; He kept up his acquaintance with Churchill, 
Bonnel Thornton, Lloyd and Colman who had been 
his school-fellows at Westminster, and communicated 
some papers to the Connoisseur and other periodical 
publications. It was not, however, until his fiftieth 
year, when he published Jiis first volume of poems, 
that he was generally known as a writer. He has 
himself given us a brief and rapid account of the 
mode in which his life was spent, From the age of 
twenty to thirty-three,” he says, I was occupied or 
ought to have been, in fhe study of the law : from 
thirty-three to sixty, I have spent my time in the 
country, wliere my reading has been only an apolo- 
gy for idleness, and where, when I bad not either a ; 
magazine or a review, I was sometimes a carpenter, at 
others a bird-cage maker, or a gardener, or a drawer '■ 
of landscapes. At fifty years of age I commenced 
an author ; — it is a whim that has served me longest 
and best, and wdll probably be my last.” His patri- 
mony being nearly exhausted it became necessary , to 
procure him some employment, and by the exertion 
of his hiends he obtained the situation of Clerk to 
the Committees of the House of Lords. But he 
was so alarmed at the duty of reading aloud in an 
assembly that he resigned the office, and procured in 
its place the appointment of a Clerk of the journals. 
Even this he found himself compelled .to throw up 
from the morbid sensibility of his nature. His own 
account of this transaction is best given in his own 
words. - ' ' ' . 

In the beginning a strong opposition to my friend’s 
right of nomination began to shew itself.' A power- 
ful party was ^ formed among the Lords to thwart 
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jt. * * Every advantage^ I was told, would be 

sought for, and eagerly seized to disconcert us. I was 
bid to expect an examination at tlie bar of the house, 
touching my sufficiency for the post I had taken. Being 
necessarily ignorant of the nature of that business, it be- 
came expedient that 1 should visit the office daily, in 
order to qualify myself for the strictest scrutiny. All 
the horror of my fears and perplexities now returned. A 
thunderbolt would have been as welcome to me as this 
intelligence. I knew to demonstration, that rtpon these 
terms the Clerkship of the Journals was no place for me. 
To require my attendance at the bar of the house, that I 
might there publiclys£ntitle myself to the office, was, in 
effect, to exclude me fron) it. In the mean time, the in- 
terest of my friend, the honour of his choice, my ovvn 
reputation and circumstances, alhurged me forward, all 
pressed me to undertake that which I saw to be imprac- 
ticable. They whose spirits are formed like mine, to 
whom a public exhibition of themselves, on any occasion 
is mortal poison, may have some idea of the horrors of 
my .situation— others can have none. My continual 
misery at length brought on a nervous fever ; quiet for- 
sook me by day, and peace by night ; a finger raised 
against me was more than I could stand against. In 
this liosture of iftincl I attended regularly at the office, 
where, iustead of a soul upon the rack, the most active 
spirits yyere essentially necessary for my purpose. I ex- 
no assi^ance from any body there, all the inferior 
, clerks ieing “under the influence of my opponent, and 
acconlingly I received none. The Journal books 'were 
indeed thrown, open to me ; a thing which could not be 
refused, and from which perhaps a man in health, and 
with ahead turned to' business, might have gained all the 
information he wanted j but it was not so with me. I 
read without perception ; and was so distressed, that had 
every clerk in the office been my friend, it could have 
availed me little ; for I was not in a condition to receive 
instruction, much less to elicit it out of MSS. without 
direction. Many months went over me thus employed ; 
constant in the use of means, despairing as to the issue. 
The feelings of a man, when he arrives at the place of 
execution, are probably iqmch like mine every time 1 set 
my foot in tiie office, -which was every day for more than 
half a year together.’’ 

. His terrors on this occasion overwhelmed his reason, 
and on the day appointed for his examination he was 
. in so deplorable a condition that his friends gave up 
all further' thoughts of pfoeuring him any suitable em- 
ployment. He had actually made an attempt at self- 
destruction and shewed a garter which had been brok- 
en by his weight, and the iron rod abross his bed was 

His insanity chiefly showed itself in a religious desr- 
,pondency of the most awful nature. He remained 
with Hr. Cotton from Dec. 1763 to July 1764, when 
appeared to have been partially restored, 

. ^ remainder of his life his religious 


views had always a tinge of his calamity. He resigned 
the small place of Commissioner of Bankrupts which 
gave him £60 u year, and in June 17G5 repaired to 
Huntingdon, where he was introduced to tiie fandly 
of the iiev. BIr. Unwin, whose lady has gained tlie 
gratitude of all lovers of virtue and genius by her 
long maternal attention to the nnhaj-ipy poet. Tiie 
Unwins at once received him into their house, and 
treated him with most ufleclionate kindness. When 
B'lr. Unwin was killed by a full from his horse, Cosv- 
per accompanied Mrs. I'nwiu and her daughter to 
Oiney. Here he formed an intimate friendship with 
the curate, Blr. Newton, with whom he shared the 
duty of distributing amongst the poor of the place 
two hundred pound a year, the donation of a wealthy 
merchant of the name of Thornton. In 1773 Ids 
dreadful malady returned. He fell into such severe 
paroxysms of religious despondency that he required 
all the exertions ofhis generous and affectionate nurse, 
Mrs. Unwin, who waited on him vvith extreme ten- 
derness and fortitude during the five miserable years 
that his faculties were darkened. After his second re- 
covery he amused himself with taming three hares and 
writing short pieces of poetry. Sometimes he beguiled 
the time with drawing landscapes, a talent which be 
discovered in himself very late in life, but in which 
long study might have produced excellence, for his 
admirable* descriptions prove that he had a painter's 
eye. In 1781 he prepared his first volume for the 
press. It was published in the following year. It 
was not received by the public with much favor, per- 
haps on account of the extreme austerity and gloom 
of the author’s religious sentiments. Fortunate as it 
was in some respects that Cowper enjoyed the au 
teiitioiis of the Unwins and Blr. Newton, it can., 
not but be considered a matter of regret that their 
ovvn religious feelings were of a kind more likely to 
deepen the sombre character of the poet’s mind than 
to win him gently back to a wholesome clieerfulness 
and a harmless gaiety, A happy change came over 
him when lady Austen, a person of lively manners and 
elegant taste became acquainted with him. The world 
have to thank her for the noble poem of Tdsky 
which Uowper undertook at her suggestion. She 
also gave the materials of the amusing story of John 
Oilpin which she told him in one of his fits of de- 
jection with a view of cheering his spirits. lie in- 
formed her the next morning that it had taken such 
a- hold on his fancy that it had kept him awake the 
greater, part of the night, witli convulsions of laughter. 
He added that he had turned it into a ballad. The 
Task was publishedTn 1785. As it was written und<^r 
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a more cheerful inspiration than his former pieces it 
was received with greater favor and speedily became 
popular. In the same year he commenced his trans- 
lation of Homer which was published in 1791. 
Poor Mrs. Unwin, a most worthy but not brilliant 
woman, became jealous of lady Austen^s ascendancy, 
and was vexed that her own influence over her illustri- 
ous and interesting charge appeared less than that of 
her more accomplished rival, if such she might be 
called. It was soon evident that the two nurses could 
not live together in care of the same patient. Cowper 
twLily enjoyed the society of his new acquaintance 
whom he regarded as a sister, but he could not dis- 
card his ancient friend who had so long acted towards 
him as an afFectionate parent. He therefore wrote 
a valedictory letter to lady Austen, said to have been 
written with the utmost delicacy and tenderness, and 
strongly expressive of his gratitude and affection. 
Lady Austen in the first moment of mortification de- 
stroyed the letter, but she always spoke of it after- 
wards, as an honor to the writer. Her place was for- 
tunately supplied by his cousin, Lady Hesketh, who 
after a separation of thirty years renewed her ac- 
quaintance with the poet. She paid him a visit at 
Obey, and settling at Weston, in the immediate 
neighbourhood, she persuaded Cowper and Mrs. Un- 
win to occupy a house she had prepared for them. 
The translation of Homer was published in 1791. 
It was so well received that in six months a large 
edition was nearly out of print. In 1792 he became 
acquainted with Mr. Hay ley, who though but an in- 
different poet, was a man of taste and extensive read* 
ing. Whatever were his deficiencies as a writer he 
was a most affectionate and generous friend. . About 
the same time Mrs. Unwin was attacked by the 
palsy, and when she began to recover strength Cowper 
accompanied her on a visit to Hayley’s residence at 
Eartham. On Cowper’s return to Obey he seemed 
to be again sinking into hopeless dejection, -and 
his infirm nurse was too much an invalid herself 
to afford him the wonted aid. She was nowin 
a state of second childhood. Lady Hesketh, 
generously became the nurse of both. In 179,i 
Cowper relapsed into his worst state eff- mental | 
inquietude, and when Mr, Hayley visited him 
be was received with indifference. * His Ma- 
jesty at this time conferred on him *a pension of 
£300 pounds a year, but it came tao late, for the 
poet was unconscious of the favor. In 1796 Mrs. 
Unwin died. When Cowper s'aw the corpse he 
started suddenly away with an exclamation of 
passionate grief and neve? spoke of her again. 


Three years afterwards in some of his lucid intervals 
he amused himself with writing verses. His last poem 
was The CasUaway, He soon exhibited symptoms of' 
dropsy which made a rapid progress, and on the 5tb 
of April 1800 his unhappy life was brought to a 
close. He expired so quietly that none of the friends 
who were present knew the moment of his death, 
Cowper is one of the most popular poets in the , 
language, and the fact is an honor to the character of 
English readers, for he has no false attractions. He 
has not even the charm of narrative to gratify those ' 
pretenders to taste, who while they think tliemselves 
true lovers of poetry take only the same kind of in- 
terest in a poem which children take in a prose story.’ 
His subjects are usually of a serious nature, and his 
sentiments are solemn and weighty. But his gravity 
is never dull, because the attention is kept awake 
by the earnestness and sincerity of his manner and 
the unaffected %ce and freedom of his diction. His 
satire is, somewhat too austere, but it seems the pro- 
duction of one who is more disgusted with the 
crime than the criminal. It is rarely personal. He 
says himself — 

** An individual is a sacred mark 
Not to he struck in sport or in the dark.’^ 

Thomas Campbell notices one instance of personali- 
ty, in which Cowper ridicules the Sunday parties of ' 
George Wesley to whom he alludes under the name 
of Occiduus. He adds, I know not to whom bfl' 
alludes in the following lines 
* Nor he who, for the bane of thousands born. ' 

Built God a church, and laughed his wojd to scorn.”’’ 

It is a hit at Voltaire, who built ,a ' church atFerney 
witht his inscription — Deoerenoit Voltaire^, Gowper’s , 
satire in its vigorous freedom and vehement indigna- 
tion reminds us of Churchill, whose style is very con- 
genial with his own, though the spirit and matter are 
widely different. If Churchill had bee^ a better man 
or Cowper a worse it is probable that the similarity 
between them as poets would have been much closer , 
than it is, Cowper’s greatest performance is The 
Task, It has no unity or regularity design, and 
reads as if it were written from C!:'siu 4 associations. 


Nothing can he more desultory a 
it consists of such solid observati 
ners — so much fine morality and j 
sweet touches of domestic feeling 
ful mixture of reflection and^4ei 


* Pope alludes to this in one oJ 
Who builds a church 
Will never mark the 



•icious. But 
fe ^nd man- 
t — such 
delight- 
jUt per- 
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haps there is no poem in tfie language which is read 
with more general delight. It is moreover thorough- 
ly English both in sentiment and diction. Its 
pictures of domestic bliss could hardly be duly 
estimited out of England. The happy audacity 
with which he on all occasions uses the simplest but 
most expressive idiomatic plirases, and carries the 
muse into the haunts of our daily life, and touches, 
like the sun, the meanest objects with a beautifying 
light, makes him precious as a poet to many of our 
countrymen who can neither understand nor .appre- 
ciate some of our loftier and more fastidious writers. 
Next to Thomson he is the best descriptive poet in 
the language. He has less ideal beauty and less 
breadth and completeness as a landscape-painter 
than the author of the but he has at least 

equal truth and reality. His pictures are touched 
with a masterly freedom that does not interfere with 
the most perfect distinctness and precision. His 
blank-verse is infinitely superior to Thomson’s. It is 
more varied, vigorous and elastic- 

The^e was something effeminate in the personal 
habits of Cowper, but nothing can be more mascu- 
line than his verse, . Indeed in his disdain of mere 
polisb'a^d sing-son^ he sometimes falls into the op- 
posit^ extreme and is slovenly and rough. His trans- 
• lation of Homer is admired, for its fidelity ; but it 
is undoubtedly deficient in elegance and elevation of 
style, though his simplicity and plainness often 
give a better notion of the old Grecian bard than 
we receive from the spruce and elaborate prettinesses 
of Pope.- 

Cowper’s letters are truly delightful. They are 
distinguislied by. the most enchanting playfulness, 
tenderness and simplicity, and open out his amiable 
and pure iieart in a style of exquisite ingenuous- 
ness. They are occasionally full of the most de- 
licate humour and the nicest and truest observations 
upon life and manners. It is melancholy indeed 
to relkct that so fine a nature as that of Cowper 
. should, have been exposed to the visitations - of the 
most ; . dreadful 'ibalady , that . can affhct. a human 
being 1 ' . . 


DR. ERASMUS DARWINV - 

Dm Ekasmus Darw'in was born at Elston, near 
Newark, in Nottinghamshire, on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, 1731. He received the early part of his'.educa- 
. tiqn at Chesterfield school, after which he was entered 
John’s College, Cambridge, where in 1755 , he 
"tebk-hi«;Doctor’s degree, and then removed to Edin-, 
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burgh to complete his medical studies. He had at- 
tracted some attention at College by maintuitfing an 
opinion that the motion of the heart and arteries is 
produced by the immediate stimulus of the blood. 
Having fully prepared himself for entering upon the 
practice of ids profession he went to Nottingham, 
but not meeting with much encouragement there, in 
1756 he removed to Litciifieid, wliere lie soon became 
successful in Ids profession, and distingidshed by his 
learning and genius. In 1757 lie married a Miss 
Mary Howard who died five years after. In 1780 
he married the widow of Colonel Sachevera! Foie, 
who had a jointure of £600 per annum. In ac- 
cordance with her desire he quitted Litchfield aiid 
settled at Derby. ..In the latter part of his life Dr. 
Darwin was subject to inflammation of the breast and 
lungs. On the morning of April the 18th, 1802, just 
after writing the first side of a very sprightly letter, lie 
was taken extremely ill and ordered the servant in 
attendance to call Mrs. Darwin. She appeared imme- 
diately, accompanied by his daughter, Miss Emma 
Darwin, lie directed them to send instantly for his 
surgeon. As he found himself rapidly getting worse 
he desired his wife to bleed him, but from ignorance 
and timidity she hesitated to comply with his request. 
He then turned to his daughter and said, Emma, 
will T/ou ? There is no time to be lost.’^ Yes, my 
dear father, if you will direct me/’ At that moment 
he fell back in his chair and expired. 

Dr. Darwin w^as above the middle size and was 
somewhat corpulent and' ungainly. He had a rather 
saturnine expression of countenance and a stoop in 
the shoulders. He stammered extremely, wliich 
sometimes interfered with the point of his sarcasms 
of which he was by no means sparing. lie is said 
to have been a sceptic in religion. 

Darwin’s various scientific publications are consider- 
ed ingenious and learned but somewhat more fanciful 
than exact. As a poet his style is brilliant but cold. 
Pie had u notion that mere picture was the chief 
constituent of true poetry. So long as he presented 
an image to the fancy he cared not to -touch the heart. 
His versification is highly polished and spirited, but 
is deficient in variety. The poetical work by which 
he is now best known is the Botanic Garden, 


: BE, JAMES BEATTIE. 

Dr. , James Beattie was born at Laurencekirk, 
in the county . of Kincardine, Scotland, on the 25th of 
October, 1735. His father had a retail shop in the 
village and rented a little farm in the^neighbourhooci 
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The poet was the youngest of a family of six cliil- 
dren. In his seventh year he lost his father. He 
was sent early to the parish school of Laurencekirk, 
at that time under an able master of the name of 
Milne, and which was conducted forty years before 
by liuddiman, the celebrated Grammarian, . Pope 
read Ogilby's translation of Flomer at the age of eight, 
and Beattie happened to fall in with a copy of the 
same work at about the same age, and perused it 
with great delight. In 1749 he was sent to Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen. As his finances were slen- 
der he was glad to accept one of the bursaries which 
are bestowed on students who are otherwise unable 
to support the expense of a university education. He 
remained at the University of Aberdeen for four 
years, in the course of which he attained extraordina- 
ry proficiency in general literature, but betrayed an | 
insuperable dislike to mathematics the study of 
which he thought had no tendency to improve his 
mind. In 1753 he accepted the office of school- 
master and parish clerk to the parish of Fourdon 
near Laurencekirk. In this humble situation he at- 
tracted the notice an,d friendship of Lord Garden- 
stown and Lord Monboddo. He was in 1757 an 
unsuccessful candidate for the situation of under 
master in the Grammar school of Aberdeen. Ano- 
ther candidate was preferred on account of a superior 
knowledge of certain grammatical niceties, but on a 
second vacancy occurring in the same establishment ; 
a few months after, the situation was presented to him 
without subjecting him to any further examination. 
In 1761, he pubfislied his first volume of poems, | 
whicli was indulgently received by the critics, but the i 
author grew so much ashamed of it that he destroyed 
every copy that he could procure. With all their im- 
^ perfections, however, the poems convinced his friends 
that he was likely to become an honor to his country, 
and they exerted themselves with generous zeal to 
advance his interests. In his twenty fifth year he was 
appointed Rrofessor of Moral Philosophy in Mariscbal 
College. In 1765 he published Judgment of 
JParis, a poe 7 n which excited little notice and deserved 
less. In the following' year appeared his poem 
On the Report of a monument to be erected in 
Westminster Abbey to the memory of Churchill,'^ 
This production had at first a considerable sale but is 
now, happily for the memory of the author, but little 
known. It is a lamentable specimen of impotent 
raving, and is remarkable for that extreme -want of 
candour which too often characterized ,Beattie,when 
speaking of authors for whom, from whatever cause, 
he had conceived a dislike. , It ; is to be regretted 


that the poem, is reprinted in Chalmers’s collection 
of the poets’, for though the author, himself was at 
first exceedingly, fond’^ of it, he omitted it in 
the later editions of his poems. Whatever may have 
been the faults of Churchill, and he had certainly 
enough to answer for, he was not w'hat Beattie would 
persuade us, drivelling and dull,’^. nor was he, 
as his indiscriminate satirist avers, 

By nature uninspired, untaught by art,” 
Censures like these can prove nothing but tlie spite 
or stupidity of the man who utters them. The 
compliments in this strange production are as 
absurd as the censures. With amazing blindness 
the writer speaks of Gray’s urilabored 
Towards the conclusion of the poem Churchill is 
elegantly styled a sculkmg ass, and charitably con- 
signed to damnation. Beattie w^as not like Churclr- 
ill, a vigorous satirist, and was obliged to make up by 
mere indiscriminate contumely and name-calling, for 
the want of point and humour. In 1 770 he publish- 
ed his celebrated Essap on Truth, a work of which 
the intention was noble but the execution imperfect. 
It was written, however, in a declamatory and at- 
tractive style, and appealing rather to the heart than to 
the head of the reader, it became for a time extremely 
popular. It was three times re-written before publica- 
tion. In this work and in his private letters upon the 
subject of it, he exhibits that want of candour already 
noticed. He insists that Hume wrote his metaphy- 
sical works with the express purpose of injuring 
mankind and insulting his God. He thinks that he 
makes it pretty clear that every sceptic- is necessarily 
either an idiot or a fiend^\ He affects to speak of 
Hume’s powers of reasoning^s absolutely contemp- 
tible. He forgets what a wretched compliment he 
thus pays to mankind and the Christian Religion, 
when he thinks it necessary to defend his faith 
against a writer who is at once so stupid and so lin- 
amiable. He ought at least to have had the’ charity to 
believe that if Hurne was not a clear thinker he might 
have fallen accidentally into errors for which he should 
rather be pitied than abused. He does not seem 
to be aware that a bold and subtle reasoner may 
sometimes involve himself in difficulties from which 
the less ambitious and more prudent may escape. 
'He says in one of his letters, -that if he had treated 
Mr. Hume as a gentleman’’ he should not “have 
treated society and his own conscience as became 
a man and a Christian.” His friend Reid yvas of a 


* See a loiig; letter to Dr. Blacldock in Forbes’s Life of 
Beattie. ... , * 
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different opinion, and could lament Hume’s errors 
while he admired his intellectual powers, however 
unhappily misdirected, and even acknowledge the ge- 
neral amiability and integrity of his personal cha- 
racter. For scepticism respecting the Christian faith, 
however much to be deplored, does not necessarily 
render a man a perfect demon. In i771 Doctor 
Beattie visited London, and was received with great 
distinction by men of the first literary eminence, 
amongst whom were Johnson and Burke. On his 
second visit to the English metropolis three years 
after, he was admitted to a private interview with the 
king and queen, and their Majesties highly com- 
mended his Essay on Truth, The king conferred on 
him a pension of £200 per annum. Soon after the 
publication of this work, appeared the first Canto of 
his Minstrel which at once establislied his reputa- 
tion as a poet. Though neither well planned nor of 
vigorous execution it is written with such exquisite 
grace, tenderness, and harmony, that it still retains its 
popularity, though the generality of readers are not 
often- easily pleased with such a superabundance of 
sentiment and description and with so little incident 
or narrative as are embodied in this celebrated pro- 
duction. The second canto of the Minstrel followed 
three years after the first. In 1776 he published a new 
and splendid edition of his Essay on Truth, to which 
he appended some lively and pleasing Essays on- 
Poetry and Music, on Laughter and Ludicrous 
Composition, and on Classical Learning. In 1783 
he published his. Dissertation on Memory and Ima- 
gination, On Dreaming, &c. Three years after appear- 
ed his Evidences of Christianity. In 1790 he pub- 
lished the first volume of Elements of Moral Science, 
and in 1793 the second volume. 

The latter part of Beattie’s life was embitter- 
ed by the loss of two most accomplished and pro- 
mising sons upon whom he concentrated all his 
affections, for their mother though alive was dead 
to hipi. Symptoms of insanity appeared soon after 
her mamage, and a separation at last became ne- 
ces^ry. The death of his second and last child . 
completely unhinged the father’s mind. He some- 
times forgot whether the youth, was alive or dead 
and after ' searching through every room he would 
say to his niece, “ You may think it sti‘ange but 
I must ask you. if I have a son and , where he 
, is ? She would restore him to -reason by speak- 
ing of his son’s late sufferings. He would then, with 
- a flood of tears express his thankfulness that he had 
no child, for he had often trembled with hpitor at the 
possibility of his children inheriting their:, mother’s 


mental affliction. How/’ he said, could i have 
borne to see their elegant minds mangled with mad- 
ness When he looked for the last time on the body 
of his son, he exclaimed, “ I have now done with the 
world.” The three last years of his life were passed 
in a melancholy solitude, and he took no in teresi in 
his old pursuits. His health rapidly declined arid on 
the 18th of August 1803 a paralytic stroke put an 
end to the life of this pleasing poet and pious man, 

' Beattie had a robust appearance, but he was 
naturally of a most delicate constitution. On ac- 
count of his sickness in boyhood lie used to be called 
by his school-fellows pour Beattie. He was ‘‘ no 
! vulgar boy,” and has described himself in the- 
Minstrel.’Mn private life he had great amiability of 
character, but was apt to allow his feelings to get the 
better of his judgment when he took the pen in his 
hand to oppose those who advocated opinions at 
variance with his own. He was an ardent admirer 
of the prose writings of Addison, upon whose style 
he modelled his own. His poetry is always elegant, 
but is deficient in force and spirit. Its general tone 
is sweet but languid. Occasionally, however, lie de- 
lights us with a burst of poetical enthusiasm. As a 
critic he frequently evinces taste and sagacity, but is 
not always to be trusted. His friends are raised too 
high and those whom he regards as his enemies are 
too much depreciated. He compares Garrick to 
' Shakespeare. “ In him,” he says, “the soul of Shake- 
speare had revived, after undergoing a purification of 
one hundred, years.” Charles Lamb has admirably 
exposed the egregious absurdity of confounding the 
genius that is requmed for the production of a tra- 
gedy like that of Lear or Othello with the capability 
of reciting or acting it witli propriety and effect. 


ANNA SEWARD. 

Anna Sewaxid was the daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Seward, who occasionally amused himself 
with writing verses. She was born at Eyam in Derby- 
shire in 1747. Her father published an edition of 
the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. He was 
proud of his daughter’s early talents and introduced 
her to Shakespeare and to Milton. She could repeat 
passages from . Allegro before she was three years 
old. She commenced poetess about her tenth year. In 
1754 Mr. Seward and his family removed to Litch- 
field. ,, Miss Seward here cultivated the acquaintaiice 
pf Dr. Darwin who encouraged her in all her litera- 
ry pursuits. Her mother, how^ever, dreading lest she 
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. should become more learned than agreeable entreated ; 
her to give up her studies, and Mr. Seward himself, 
though he thought highly of the dignity of a male 
poet, had a fashionable horror of “ a literary lady/' 
Miss Seward, with a sense of filial duty that cannot 
be too highly praised, sacrificed her own inclinations 
to the wishes of her parents, and for nearly ten years 
employed herself in oniamental needle-work. She 
not only tlius denied herself the delight of those 
pursuits whicli were peculiarly congenial to her mind, 
but from an unwillingness to desert her parents she 
rejected several very advantageous offers of mar- 
riage. When she grew old enough to be regarded 
as her own mistress she was suffered to choose 
her own ainusements and her own society, and 
speedily rising into some distinction as a poetess, 
she drew around her a circle of persons of great emi- ' 
nence in the literary world. Dr. Johnson was in the 
list of her occasional visitors. Her affections were ex- 
tremely ardent, and she once gave a singular proof of 
her readiness to oblige a friend. The Countess of Nor- 
thesk consulted Dr. Darwin about the state of her 
health. . He found that she was sinking rapidly by | 
haemorrhage. He told her that an art was once 
practised of injecting fresh human blood into the 
veins and repairing the waste occasioned by the dis- 
ease under which Lady Northesk then suffered. The 
practice had been deemed impious, and was put 
a stop to in England by the Pope. He was willipg, 
if his patient had no objection, to make a fair trial of | 
this long abandoned art. Her Ladyship cheerfully ; 
consented and Miss Seward voluntarily proposed that 
as her health was perfect and as she was not con- 
scious of any lurking disease, the blood for Lady 
Northesk's veins should be taken from her own. Dr. 
Darwin said he would “consult his pillow about it,’’ 
but the next day resigned all thoughts of the experi- 
ment, and determined instead to order a peculiar diet 
for his patient under which- she gradually recovered. 
Miss Seward's mother died in 1780, and her father ten 
years later. She then inherited an easy and independent 
fortune. In 1799 site published a collection of her 
Sonnets. In 1804 Dr. Darwin died, and Miss Seward 
soon afterwards published the memoirs of lier early 
friend. The book is certainly entertaining,, though its 
style is inflated and fantastic. In the autumn of 
1807 Miss Seward was assailed by a scorbutic dis- 
order which produced a degree of irritation that made 
sleep a rare refreshment. Her strength gradually rfe- 
clined. She died on the 23rd of March, 1809. She 
left to her friend, Sir Walter Scoit, the charge of a col- j 
lection of her juvenile letters from 1762 to 1768, for 


publication, together with all her poems carefully re- 
vised and prepared for a new edition. Twelve quar- 
to manuscript volumes of her letters from tlie year 
1784 to the last year of her life she left to Mr. A. 
Constable, the bookseller, who published them in six 
volumes post octavo. 

Miss Seward's poetry is sometimes florid and affect- 
ed, and a great deal more attention seems paid to 
the expression than to the sentiments. Siie was, 
however, greatly admired in her day. Her letters 
are the most artificial compositions in the language ; 
but though elaborate and pompous they are never 
dull. They are full of literary anecdotes and ingeni- 
ous criticisms. Her notices of the productions of 
her own friends are sometimes much too laudatory, 
but this is an error that leans to virtue's side. Slie 
was utterly free from envy or malice, and was always 
ready to acknowledge merit even in a foe. “ Believ ing'^ 
says Mr. Southey (in his preface to Madoc in the 
last collected edition of his poems), “ that the Diore 
Miss Seward was known the more she would have 
been esteemed and admired, I bear a willing testi- 
mony to her accomplishments and her genius, to her 
generous disposition, her frankness, her sincerity and 
warmth of heart/' 

Miss Seward was celebrated for her powers of re- 
citation, and used to delight her friends with reading 
to them her favorite poets, particularly Shakespeare 
and Milton. 


JOHN KEATS. 

i John Keats was born in London, Oct. the 29:th, 
1796, at a livery stable of which his grandfather was 
the proprietor. He received his education at Enfield. 
His master's son, Charles Cowden Clarke (the editor of 
the “ Riches of Chaucer") understood and appreciated 
the young poet s genius, and introduced him to Leigh 
Hunt, who with a generous zeal ushered his produc- 
tions to the world through the medium of the Examiner 
newspaper. But this act of affectionate enthusiasm, 
though it did honor to Hunt’s feelings, was injurious 
to the interests of his friend, for political feeling then 
ran into such excesses that a public writer was not only 
himself a prey to the hounds of party, but brought 
, down the fiercest hostility upon all his acknowledged 
I friends. Praise in a whig paper was fatal to a man’s 
I literary pretensions with the Government critics, 
t The Quarterly Review gave a most contemptuous 
j notice of his Endymion^ whicl> Leigh Hunt justly 
i styled,., wilderness of sweets.^' d’he Quarterly 
' Reviewer^ hoiiestiy confessed that he hud not .read 
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thti book,’' whicli be su uunieiclfuii)^ coudojmied. 
iie fouud it iuipossibiu, he suid, to get beyond the 
lirst of the four bouk.s of which Etid}’mioii coosisld. , 
Keai.s at the time of the appearance of this criticism 
was suffering from the shock lie hud received in the 
loss of a brother, whose death-bed he hud attended 
with affectionate assiduity, when he stood in need of 
a nurse himself. He was a seven months’ child, and 
was sickly and feeble from his infancy. Tiie disease 
whicii brought him to an early grave was already prey- 
ing upon his fragile body, and the cruelly insulting 
tone of the iiuarkrljj, with the check that it gave to Ins 
trembling but eager hope oi' fame, tended to iiicrease 
that melanchuiy excitement which his already shatter- 
ed nerves were so ill fitted to support,’ He soon felt 
that his life was to be a brief and sad one. About 
the. same time a disappoiiitmeut in love, which is 
obscurely alluded to by bis biograpliers, entirely over- 
whelmed him. He told a friend with tears in his 
eyes that, his heart was breaking,’^ He was ad- 
vised to try a(!ihange of climate, and in 1820 he went 
first to Naples and then to Rome, accompanied by 
Ktr. Severn, an artist of considerable ability, and, what 
is better, a most amiable and generous friend, who 
atlemded him like a brother. He’ suffered much pain, 
weaker, and began to sigh for death as a 
relief from^'misery. He was conscious that the light of 
life was fluttering in the socket and that it would soon 
be extinguished. He used to watch the countenance 
of the physician for the anxiously expected sentence.' 
He said just before he died that, he “ felt the daisies 
growing over him.” On the 24ih of February, 1821, 
he drew his last breatli in a world which he was 
so well fitted to enjoy, and over which his fine imagi- 
nation and his love of the true and the beautiful might 
have thrown die noblest enchantments of the Muse 
-had his life been spared. His poetry was -tiie 
■ '^M’oduction of a genius prolific and powerful, but im- 
mature and inexperienced, and rather, as lie himself 
;described bis Emlymion^ a feverish attempt than a 
deed accompUslied. But English poetical litera- 
ture does not afford an instance of higher promise 
in so young a poet. In his fragment of 
there -are passages of almost Miltonic, grandeur. 
What such a genius might have performed had he 
enjoyed a. long and healthy career, it is not easy to 
say ; hut it would have surprised Tno-discnimAatincr 
critic had he taken a station amongst the mightiest 
spirits of our land. He was gifted with.a singula rl)r 
rich imagination and a sensibility, “ tremblihgly 
'alive to eacli fine impulse.’^ He carried- hist. pure 
. aiid beautiful abstractions into his daily life and saw 


Such sights as youthful poets tlreaiii.” 
lie was not a poet by fits and starts only, but at all 
times and seasons. The eruhusiasm and sensilhiity 
of his nature were never for a moment su'bducti or 
blunted by the world, liis friend, Leigli Liunt, tells 
us, that at the recital of a noble action or at a Inaintiful 
thought, his eyes, wliicli were large, dark and sensiti\ e 
would suffuse with tears, wliile his lips trembled. 
He was laid in the Protestant burial ground at 
Itome, where tire following year the rmnuin^ of Siiei- 
ley, who at the time of his death hud a volume of 
Keats’s poetry in Ids pocket, were placed beside 
him. The iuihap|)y young poet with a. bitter feeling 
of disappointment at the manner in wiiicli the world 
liatl received the effusions of his genius, requested 
just before his death, that Ids friends should inscribe 
upon his tomb, Here lies one ^v/iose name 'teas 
writ ill zviUer,'^ and they mournfully 'obtwed his lust 
injunction. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Plrcy Bvssiie Shelley was born at Fieldjilace, 
in the county of Surrey on the 4th of August, 1792. 
He was the eldest son of Sir Thomas Shelley, Bart, 
of Castle-Goring. At tlie age of thirteen lie was 
sent to Eton. At sixteen he published two novels, the 
'Rosicr7j.sian,m\d ZastcrozzL Two years afterwards 
lie was removed to tiie University of Oxford. He here 
gave some trouble to Ids teachers by his turn for in- 
quiry into difficult questions, and tlie audacity of his 
logic. Tliat in tlie presumption of youth and inex- 
perience he arrived at alisurd conclusions on subjects 
that have jnizzled older heads is not to be deidcil, 
but instead of attempting gently and wisely to ex- 
tricate him from his errors his masters expelled 1dm 
from the University, and young Shelley deemed such 
violence and severity a clear acknowledgment of 
their inability to meet his arguments. The imme- 
diate cause of his expulsion %vas Ids having print- 
ed a dissertation on the being of a God, in which 
he is said to have spoken \yith contempt of the vul- 
gar notions of his attributes, though he by no means 
denied the existence of an ail-ruliug power. After 
leaving Oxford- he met with Godwin’s Political 
Justice/' which he read with extreme delight. At 
seventeen or. -eigh teen he wrote his Queen Mab, a 
publieati.'-n which he lived to repent. About the same 
time he married a Miss iiarrieite Wostbrooke, a love- 
ly g.iri, but of bumble birtii and limited education. 
She was the. daughter of a Coffee-House keeper who 
had made money and retired from business. Shel- 
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ley's fallier was so vexed at die match, that he would 
have no further communication with his son, but the 
father of the lady allowed the young paii’ two hun- 
dred pounds per annum, with which they went first 
to Scotland and then to Ireland. Tie bad two chil- 
dren by this marriage, a son and daughter, aud 
both vvere forcibly taken from their parents by Lord 
Chancellor Eidon, on account of the unorthodox 
opinions of the father in matters of religion. The 
boy died early. It was altogetlier an imprudent and 
unhappy marriage, and the parties soon separated 
by mutual consent. Not long after, he received in^ 
teliigeiice that his wife had committed suicide, and 
he exhibited extreme emotion on the occasion. Ilis 
second wife was the daughter of the celebrated Wil- 
liam Godwin and Mary Wollstouecraft, authoress 
of the Rig/ftH of Wome7i, He now retired to Great 
Marlow in Buckinghamshire where he composed his 
Revolt of Islam, In 1817 he went to Italy where 
he became acqtiainted with Lord Byron. On the 
8th of July, 1822, he was drowned in a storm on the 
Genoese coast. His widow has done justice to the 
memory ofher highly gifted husband by the eloquence 
and fervour of her descriptions of his personal ' 
character. She is now publishing an elegant edition 
of his works'^', , 

Though Shelley's opinions on some of the most 
important subjects that can interest humanity "were 
such as are not likely to meet the approbation of 
mnnkind, bis errors were all of the head, and left his 
heart unsullied. His political speculatious were ex- 
travagant and visionary. But it is agreed by all who 
knew him that he was one of the most generous and 
amiable men that ever lived. He was so perfectly 
disinterested that Lord Byron, with reference to his 
brave and generous conduct in some dangerous scuf- 
fle, wondered upon what principle a man could be 
induced to prefer any other person’s life to his own 
in the way timt Shelley had done. He was so truly 
charitable that he not only gave his money, but his 
time and toil to those who needed them. He took a 
genuine delight in doing good. He bad not the 
faith of a Christian, but it was consistent with his 
nature to act like one. 

As a poet, Shelley is distinguished for the extra- 
ordinary splendour of his imagination. There is, 
liowever, too much glare and confusion in his’ 
dreum-like magnificence. His poems are fragmental 


* She is the Authoress of a novel ‘ entitled Last 


and chaotic, and- there- is a dazzling obscurity about 
them that will probably prevent, their ever find- 
ing a way to the general heart. Now and then indeed, 
when he throws aside his glittering veil of ornament, 
he discloses a nature of the mo.st profound and 
passionate tenderness. Had he lived longer he might 
have somewhat subdued his style and aimed more at 
truth and simplicity. 

Shelley had vast genius, but his mind was in 
some degree unsound. Ills faculties were not well 
balanced. To use the jargon of the phrenologists, his 
bump of reason was very small, compared with that 
of ideality. Tie was deficient too in taste and; judg- 
ment, even as a poet. He was rich in the materials 
of his art, but he did not kno.w how to turn 
them to a good account. His muse was a fine lady 
over- ornamented with ill-arranged jewels. There is' 
a want of repose and keepirrg in his poetry, ’ His 
admirers cannot lay their hands on a single poem that 
is not studded with beauties as tluoklyas. the stars in ! 
heaven, but like those stars they shine out from .the 
I dark. They are in strong contrast with deep shades 
of error. If his beauties are nnrrierous, they are not 
more so than his defects. He is generally unhappy 
in his clioice' of subjects or in his mode, of treating . 
them. The .least imperfect and most equal of his 
works, the tragedy of Cenci, is exceedingly repulsive ' 
from the nature of the story. It is strange that the 
writer could expect such a production to gain’ an eu- ' 
trance into domestic circles. Swift had an unnatural 
craving after filthy subjects, and Shelley had an 
equally unnatnralleaning towards such as are morally 
repulsive. It is impossible, therefore, that he should 
ever become a popular poet, unless a very great > 
change (and one by no means for the better) should - 
take place in the moral tone of society. But this i.s 
not the only bnr to his success.. Ilis imagination was 
magnificently fertile ; but he w'as singularly defective S 
in those poxvers which might have given 'direction, | 
consistency and completeness to his fitful, frag- 
mentary and gorgeous visions. His poems are all 
imperfect, Ilis inspiration was convulsive — not . 
eontiiiuoiis. One verse is a miracle of genius — the ' ; 
next almost any wTCtchcd puctaster might have writ- : 
ten. In one line we have a flash of ethereal light, 'in; 
another chaos is come again.”. From no poet 
could there be selected .single lines, or brief uncon- 
nected passages of such startling and surpassing beau- * 

-ty, but it really cannot be said that there is a single , , 
one of his poems which has not some strange defect 
in. it. One of the most beaiitifid of his short 
^ piecei»;^is the Lines written in dejection in the Bay 
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of Naples." Some of the lines are exq\iisltely 
pathetic and melodious but others are harsh and 
unintelligible. The last stanza is a perfect riddle. 
There is no fault so injur ions to the success of 
a poem as obscurity. The reader is soon disgust- 
ed with the labor of discovering, hidden mean- 
ings. Poetry is addressed to the general heart. Its 
first object is pleasure (though indirect instruction 
onght to follow), and nothing is more calculated to 
injure its effect, than a want of clearness and simpli- 
city. With all his high genius, Shelley has little i 
chance of immortality on eartl). If he had struck out 
from his poems all that was far-fetched, extrava- 
gant and obscure, and shaped them into works of 
more completeness, he would have left us less tlian 
one-fourth of the quantity ; but that small portion 
would have lived for ever ! It is a truism that re- 
quires frequent repetition in this day, when volunii- 
nousness is mistaken for power, that the quality and 
not the quantity of any production is the test of its 
value. Too many of the writers of the present age are 
cursed with a fatal facility. They cannot reduce their 
excrescences. It is like cutting off their flesh. But if 
even the greatest of living poets, .'VVilliam Words- 
worth, were judiciously to reduce his works to one- 
half of tlfeir present extent, his loss ■ would he a gain. 
The poets of the present day seem to think, that 
whatever is written easily must be easily read, and 
that whatever is once born of the brain, has as much 
right to live, as the offspring of the body. 


LORD BYRON. 

George Gordon Byron was born in Holies 
Street, London, on the 22nd of January, 1788. IJe 
was- the grandson of the celebrated Admiral Byron 
and succeeded his grand uncle, William Lord Byron, 
in 1798* His father, Captain Byron, was an irre- 
' gular and profligate character,, who married Miss 
'Catherine Gordon, the mother of the poet, merely for 
' her money, which, though it amounted to 23,500b 
he wasted in two years, at the end of which she 
found herself in possession of only 1501. per annum. 
After reducing even this small annuity by hts'extor- 
tions he went abroad and died in 1791 to the great 
relief of all who were connected witlii him. : YpRng 
Byron received. his first education ih Scotland, but in ■ 
his eleventh yegr bis mother took him to Newstea,d 

Ahb^,(in England) the seat of his ancestors,-... 


Earl of Carlisle was appoitued by the Court of 
Chancery, the guardian of the liille lord, and m 
Mrs. Byron was still in great pecuniary difiiculties, 
and her son being a minor could not assist her, 
she petitioned the government and recL*ive<l a pen- 
sion of 300^. per annum. In 1801 Lord Bvron was 
sent to school at Harrow on the Hill, wliere he 
was under the charge of Dr. Drury. In 1805 
he was entered at Trinity Colieue, Cambridge, 
and two years afterwards publislied his first volume 
of poems entitled Hours of Idleness." The book 
was so severely ridiculed in the Mdinhurgh Rtvma 
that the .proud and, passionate young poet was for 
some time distracted with rage and indignation until 
he relieved his spleen by the production of his (-ele- 
brated Satire entitled JLnglisli Bards and ScoU'h 
Reviewers, But neither this satire (tliough by no 
means deficient in force and spirit) nor his volume 
of juvenile poems, gave the world a just idea of his 
dawning genius. It was not till the appearance of 
his Childe Hm'oldh Filgrimage, the first two cantos 
of which were published in March, 1812, that 
he gave full indication of his gm^it powers. The 
impression this work created was strong and general. 

, It was evident that a true and vigorous poet was 
, commencing his career. It was with reference to the 
splendid success of this production that Lord Byron 
said, I awoke one morning, and found myself 
famous," After the publication of the second 
and revised edition of his satire he left London 
(June, 1809), and in about a fortnight after sailed for 
Lisbon, from whence he proceeded on those further 
travels which he has rendered so memorable by his 
descriptions and allusions in Childe Harold. In 
the middle of the year 1811 he returned to England, 
having laid in a rich store of poetical imagery dur- 
ing his two years wanderings amidst romantic scenes. 
Soon after, his arrival he was anxious to publish 
a dull paraphrase of Horace's Art of Poetry, under 
die title of Hints from Horace, wliich he showed to 
his, friend Mr. Dallas, who saw but little merit in it. 
Immediately afterwards Lord Byron gave him the 
perusal of the first two cantos of Childe Harold’s 
Pilgrimage, wdth which he was so enraptured that 
he assured Lord Byron its appearance would at 
once secure him a splendid poetical reputation. His 
Lordship liowever, deemed the Pilgrimage a worthless 
poein, while, he contended for the superior merit of 
the Hints from Horace. 

He.^d not yet visited his mother since Ws return 
/rom his travels, and on receiving, a notice that she 
was dangerously ijl he hurried to Newstead, but was 
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too late to see ber before slie had breathed her last. 
She was a vulgar and eccentric woman, and a very 
bad example for her son. She was subject to outrage- 
ons fits of passion, and when Lord Byron provoked 
her would fling at his head any thing within her reach. 

. He hiid sometimes a narrow escape from such mis- 
siles as a poker and tongs. Lord Byron was born 
with a club foot, a circumstance which gave him 
more mortification and misery than is easily conceiv- 
ed by men of less pride and more philosophy. Wal- 
ter Scott had a similar deformity, but if never soured 
bis temper nor diminished his happiness. In her 
irrepressible rages Mrs. Byron used to call her 
son a lome hrat^ a.n expression that went like a 
shot into his heart. . On the 2nd of January 1815 
he xvas married to Miss Milbanke. It was an 
unfortunate, connection, for they were by no means 
well suited to each other. The immediate cause 
of their separation a year after their marriage re- 
mains, and perhaps ever will remain, a mystery, not- 
withstanding the many public controversies upon the 
subject. Lord Byron does not seem to have been 
at any time really in love with her, and he never 
entirely forgot a boyish and unrequited passion for 
a Miss Chaworth, to whom he alludes in the beautiful 
blank-verse poem of The Dream, He now felt 
himself so lonely and wretched that he resolved to 
quit Ins native land for ever, and seek, consolation in 
foreign travel. On the 25 tb of April 1810 he sailed 
for Oste'nd, and never saw England again. His 
course may be traced in the, third and fourth Cantos 
of Childe Harold. At Geneva he became acquainted 
with Shelley witli whom he contracted an intimate and 
cordial friendship. In 1823 he invited Leigh Hunt 
out to Italy, and requested him to join himself and 
Shelley in a periodical publication to be entitled The 
Liberal, Hunt accepted the invitation. The materi- 
als of the work were transmitted to London, and there 
published ; but it was not a very successful specula- 
tion. In 1824 his love of liberty and his old clas- 
sical associations induced him to prepare himself to 
take an active part in assisting the Greeks in their 
struggles for independence. He was about to, add 
martial glory to bis poetical fame when, after a few 
days illness, he died at Missolonghi on the 19tb 
of April, 1824. 

The personal character of Lord Byron was a 
strange compound of good and evil. He was 
proud, passionate and moody, but be was also 
warm-hearted, generous and brave. He was hypo- 
critical from a })OiTor of hypocrisy, for . he was so 
disgusted with all attempts in other men to seem 
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better than they are, that he ran into the opposite 
extreme and endeavored to naake' a sensation by 
blackening his own character. His poetical works, 
which are voluminous considering the shortness -of 
his life, are characterised by unrivalled force of pas- 
sion and energy of expression. His tragedies are 
full of noble declamation and passages of true poe- 
try, but they are not essentially dramatic. Byron 
, was an egotist in poetry and rarely went out of his 
own character. All his heroes are but Lord Byron 
himself in changes of costume and position. There 
are most spirited and admirable descriptions in all his 
poems, and in Don Juan there is not only a won- 
derful store of wit and humour and sagacious ob- 
servations upon human life, but occasional passages 
of sublimity and tenderness which have rarely been 
excelled. Such was the extraordinary popularity - of 
his poems on their first appearance that no less than 
14,000 copies of the Coi'sair were sold in one day. 
His warmest admirers, however, must now regret the 
immoral tone of his productions, and wish that he 
had viewed man and nature^in a more cheerful 
light. 

Since the. death of Lord Byron, the poetry that 
discolours life and nature with the hues of morbid 
passion has lost much of its attraction for general 
readers. It is no longer fashionable. Even before 
his powerful muse was silenced for ever, the public 
, mind was almost satiated with his melodramatic hor- 
rors ; and his grand and gloomy egotism became 
every day less impressive. People were tired of see- 
I ing the same actor in so many different scenes, as 
they recognized in a moment his individual tone and 
aspect under every disguise. He had little inven- 
i tion— little dramatic genius — and was therefore com- 
pelled on all occasions to delineate his own sombre 
character. His eloquent mysanthropy and his dis- 
dainful pride produced at first a powerful effect from 
their novelty and boldness, but, latterly nothing but 
' the force and animation of his style enabled him to 
retain bis influence over the public mind. It became 
thoroughly understood that it was in vain to ex- 
pect any absolutely new creations from the mint of 
Byron’s fancy. His own lordly physiognomy was 
stamped on every coin. But this uniformity of style 
and barrenness of invention were forgiven him on 
account of his impassioned sensibility and his incom- 
parable energy of expression. He had always ready 
at his command the thoughts that breathe and the 
words that burn.’' tiis concentration, his force, and 
his perspicuity, were qualities th^t rendered him 
acceptable to all classes of readers. The same degree 
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of egotism and the same monotony of style and sub- 
ject in a feebler writer, would bnrdly have been 
tolerated for a clay. But genuine intellectual power, 
however ill-directed, must always 'secure the atten- 
tion of mankind. It may be feared or hated, but it 
cannot be despised. 

It may be prophecied with perfect safety, that tbe 
poetry of Lord Byron, though it will probably be 
much less liigbly esteemed by posterity than it was 
by his contemporaries, Avill never l)e neglected or 
forgotten. * ‘ 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Sir Walter Scott was descended from one of 
tbe most ancient himilies of ScotlaiHl. lie was born 
at Edinburgh, August 15th, 1771. His father was 
an eminent writer to the signet at Edinburgh, His 
mother had a taste for poetry and elegant literature 
and used to direct his reading amongst tbe best 
authors in the English language. Tlie book that 
gave him the greatest delight was Spenser's Fal/y 
Queen, which is generally a favorite with imagi- 
native' minds especially in youth. When he was 
only eighteen months old he was seized with a 
severe fever occasionect by the cutting of some large 
teeth, and on the founh day when his attendants^ 
prepared to bathe him, they discovered that he 
haci lost the power of his right leg. An odd re- 
medy was suggested and adopted. He was strip- 
ped and swathed up in the skin of a sheep as it was 
flayed from the warm carcass of the animal immedi- 
ately it was batcliered. This treatment was of course 
inefficient,. and the poet continued lame all his life, 
but the affliction never darkened his mind or soured 
liis temper which was always remarkably cheerful 
and serene. His disposition in ciuldbood was so 
amiabie that he was a favorite wherever he went, 
and the ardour of bis troops of friends in after life 
is a proof that the cares of the world had not injured 
the original “sweetness of his nature. At school he 
gave no promise of future intellectual excellence, but 
on the contrary was pronoiuiced a hhckhead by one 
of his masters, and told by another (Professor Dalzel 
of Edinburgh) that, dunce he tms, and dunce he 
' would remain:' It has been said that Dr. Blair 
‘ discerned through the thick scull of young Scott 
many bright rays of future genius,’’’ but we have the^ 

'■ poet's own contradiction of the story, Schoolmastets . 
' are generally very bad judges of the intellectual clm- 
;■ raoter of their pupils. They are apt to measure a 
Jboy s nataral powers by his industry or acquirements 


alone ; ' hot remembering how oden ibe first boy in a 
school turns out a dull man in tbe world, while many 
a youth who has been impatient of 
** The drilled, dull lesson, forced down word by wonl,” 
has astonished, delighted and improved his fellow- 
creatures with the splendour and fertility of Ids 
genius. Mere idleness is often mislnkon for inca- 
pacity, and a close application for original mental 
powder. The exertions of the memory al'^o are ton 
highly rated. It requires extreme sagacity to dis- 
cover the real character of a hoy's mind, winch 
is sometimes more clearly clevelop^nl in a casual 
remark than in an ostentatious display of scliohistic 
acquisitions. But evei^ an early quickness of in- 
tellect is not a surer indication of future eminence, 
than extraordinary advance in school-learning, whe- 
ther the result of clogged labour or a retentive me- 
mory ; and we often find a certain sprightliness in 
boyhood followed by dullness and stupidity in ma- 
turer life, while the sluggish 3 'onth becomes a 
brilliant man. The human mind is like an April 
day : the dawn is exceedingly deceitful. Tlmse 
considerations may console the friends of a|>})arent- 
[ ly slow and unsaccessful students who should never 
‘ be disheartened by the difficulty tliey feel iii keeping 
' pace with their school-fellows. And certainly no 
master is justified in teaching a boy to despair of 
! improving himself by pronouncing liim a fool. Wal- 
i ter Scott was educated first at the high school and 
subsequently at the University of Edinburgh, In 
1785-6 he entered into indentures -with his father, 
and beheld the dry and barren wilderness of 
forms and conveyances.” In 1792 when he was 
hardly 21 years of age, he was admitted an advocate 
of the Scotch bar. When lie had been about six years 
toiling in his profession he mamed Miss Carpenter, 
and ill the following year was appointed Sheriff- 
Depute of tbe county of Selkirk, In 1806 he was 
named one of the principal Clerks of the Session in 
Scotland. lie also came into tbe possession of a 
considerable property on the death of his father, and 
was enabled to escape the drudgery of hi.s pirofcssion 
and devote his leisure to llie indulgence of his litera- 
ry- tastes. . Ills first publication consisted of some 
translations of German ballads. In 1802 ho pub- 
lished his Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bonier, a work 
of great interest to poetical antiquaries. His nume- 
rous poems then followed in rapid succession and 
acquifed extraordinary popularity. The first of his 
iSeries of novels, so wonderfidly rich and varied, 
was published in 1814, He carefully kept the secret 
of, their authorship until theVyear 1827, and the 
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liiystery that was thus attaclied to ibein increased 
the iuterest excited by their rare intrinsic merit, 
in the same year he published liis life of Napoleon 
Buonaparte which was written hastily and , care*- 
lessly. The work rather hijured his reputation. 'I’he 
iailuve of his publishers, Messrs, Constable and Co. 
in whose business he had taken a large share, involv- 
ed him about this time in such pecuniary difficulties 
tlmt he was obliged to put his powers ol' literary 
labour to the utmost stvetclt with a view oF settling 
with his creditors and extricating hhnselF From his 
heavy debts. Tlielast. of his novels, Count Robert 
oF Paris, and Castle Dangerous, were published in 
1831, and they are so inferior to alT bis former 
.works as to afford a melanciioly instance of no- 
ble {)Owers exhausietl by toil, atixiety and disease. 
•During this year, he had already suffered two pa- 
ralytic strokes and was growing daily weaker, lie 
spoke indistinctly and his memory failed him. In 
compliance with the wishes of his medical friends he 
])repared himself for a visit to Naples, and the Govern- 
ment on hearing of his intention, with a truly grace- 
iui feeling of sympathy and res pei^t, placed a Frigate at 
his disposal for the voyage. Before he’ left- Abbotsford 
■ he received a visit from Wordsworth whom he greatly 
esteemed as a friend and reverenced as a poet. On 
the 20th of September 1831 Sir Walter Scott arrived 
m London, where he was welcomed with the utinost 
disiiuctiou. On the 2yih of the following mouth he 
was received on board the Frigaie, the- bust Lord of 
the Ailmiraliy, Sir James Gruiiaiu, and the Secretary, 
Sir John Barrow, having both previously appeared in 
person to see that his wishes and his comforts had 
been in every respect attended to. Every possible 
honor was lavished on him by all the Government 
officers. On the 17th of December he reached Naples. 
He returned to London on June the 13th of the 
following year with all the signs of approaching 
death. He could no longer sustain any conver- 
sation and sunk into sleep or delirious stupor 
after the slightest exertion. The Government heard 
a rumour that Sir Waiter Scott’s mind was still 
harassed by a consideration of his debts, and it was 
immediately intimated to his friends that his family 
had only to mention the amount and that it would 
be instantly advanced by the treasury, , The report 
was incorrect, but the ready generosity of the Go- 
vernment deserves to be recorded. On the 11th of 
, July he was lifted into a carriage, wiiere he lay long 
in a torpid state, and taken back to his own dear na- 
tive land, which in his lucid moments ive^was so im- 
patient to re-visit. When he came in sight:of Ab- 


botsford his excitement was excessive and his com- 
panions found it difficult to keep him in the carriage^ 
For a day or two after his arrival he seemed to cheer up 
a little and fancy that he was better. He was one day 
carried into his study, where he told his family to 
leave him by himself; but he could not close his 
lingers on the pen, which dropped upon the paper, 
and at this last vain effort to return to his old eniploy- 
. ment he sank back upon tlie pillow of his chair, 
while the tears rolled down. his cheeks. He lingered 
on for a few weeks more, and on the 2 1st of Decem- 
ber (1832) he expired in the presence of his sons. 

Sir Waiter Scott was one of the most amiable 
of men, and stands unrivatled as a writer of prose 
I lictipi). His poetry owes, most of its attrition to 
i spirited description and romantic narrative, is not 
the poetry that poets love, and its popularity even 
wiiii the mass of readers is already on^the wane. 
But his novels are truly wonderful and delightful . 
productions, and will alway^s be read with undimi- ^ 
Dished interest by all classes of readers. 

Bulwer maintains, that Scott is greater as a poet 
than as a novelist.. There will not be many converts 
to this very singular creed. Scott was without all 
question the greatest Romance writer .of Ivis time, but 
he wa^ far behind many of his contemporaries in 
poetical genius. The sun of Byron had scarcely 
risen above the horizon before the lesser light of Scott 
grew dim in the eyes of all nien. I'ha noble poet . 
greatly surpassed him even in the vulgar art of ob- 
taining a certain kind of popularity amongst unpoeti- J 
cal readers by meiodraraaiic tales in metre, which are 1 
so often greedily devoured by persons who are utterly 
blind or indifferent to the poetical beauties, by which ! 
they may be illustrated or accompanied. Neither 
Scott nor Byron were, remarkable for the higher ; 
poetical endowments which are most appreciated by ' 
those who care little for that part of the machinery . , 
of a poem wlu'ch could be transferred without essen- 
tial injury fo a prose fiction; but a.ssuredly tlie noble 
bard exhibited a larger share of these qualities in his ■' 
writings than Sir Walter. If we were to lake away 
from any one of the hitter's poems the mere story, it ; 
•would be bare indeed, A few descriptions would ; 
still remain, but even these are little better than ' 
iDerei ranscripls—they hav% more of the accuracy of f 
detail than the glow of iiiragination. There is a warn : 
of thought as well as of imaginatio.u in Scott's poetry, 
and this is the reason that it is so rarely quoted, His’ 
diction is- prosaic and coiniHo?i-place-. His words 
never glitter with the dews of Castali'e. No British" 
poet ever wrote so much and obtained such extensive 
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popularity, with so little permanent effect upon the j 
language. Wordsworth, who is still an unpopular i 
poe't, has yet rendered many of his admirable lines j 
familiar as household words. They have become so i 
blended witli tlie language, and the thoughts also, of j 
our best public writers, that they are often repeated j 
by [lersons who never opened a volume of his works, j 
Witii respect even to the per.s<.)na.ges ot‘ Scott’s i 
llcinaiices iii metre, there is not one that has iiuide j 
any lastine impression upon llie public mimL They i 
are not psychoiogical portraits, but rude though cba- ! 
racteristic, sketches of ceruiiu picturesque and roman- I 
tic looking- beings of a picturesque and romantic ; 
country and ]>eriod. Tiie poet has done little more ' 
than versify the ancient annals of his own land, and 
when he* lias left his old worm-eaten prose materials, 
he has fallen into the error of raising up associations 
that are incongruous with his subject, lie jumbles 
old things with new. His style is die modern antique. 
His manner and his matter are often in startling con- 
trast. No poet of half his eminence and real merit, 
has resorted so liberally to the use of tlie vulgar clap- 
traps and little arts of ordinary poetasters. Sir 
Walter Scott’s mind was not essentially poetical, and 
we see this not only in his writings but in his Ufe. 
But that be had great powers of some kind or. other, 
does not admit of a moment’s question. His faculties 
were loo vigorous, and his judgment loo sound to 
have suffered him to fail egregiously in any task tliut 
he might choose to undertake, however much op- 
posed to his natural bent. His metrical Romances, 
therefore, though in many respects defective, consi- 
dered in the light of mere poems, were successful as 
far as immediate sale and a temporary popularity 
w^ere the desired objects, because there was a charm 
in the antiquity-grown-new-again of his subjects, and 
there was spirit and vigour in the execution ; but no 
man who has carefully watched the progress of the 
literature of the piresent day, can pretend that Scott’s 
writings in verse have not ceased to be the favorites 
even of the hrob of readers. He never was a poet’s 
poet, and never will be ; and he himself, with that 
self-knowledge which is always indicative of a su- 
perior understand ing, has on more than one occasion 
expressed his firm conviction, that his poetry did not 
owe its transient popularity to> any great iuti*insic 
excellence, or to any quality that was likely to secure 
it a long existence , A true poet would never have 
had this misgiving. Wordsworth has preserved un- 
impaired the strong consciousness of poetical gehida 
; through evil and through good report, and feels that 
hfi ’can calmly await his time. He has realized Or, 


Johnson s -finely expressed eoiice|.itit.m respcfriiig the 
quiet confidence of Milton. *** Fum'.y,” (says the 
most eloquent and interc.^tiii:.: of liuj bio^rnpluTs cJ 
our poets, t!ioa,rh not their Ix-^t eriti«%) ‘"can 

hardly forbear to conjeciure w ith w hat Mi I ion 

surveyed the silent progress (ff his w.-urk, aiei juarked 
its reputaiion, stealing its way in u kind of subtur- 
raucous current through fear am! silein-e. f rann«ubut 
conceive him calm and confident, little disappointed, 
not at all dejected, relying on his own cousciuustiess, 
and waiting without imputienca, the vicissitudes ot 
opinion and the impartiality of a future generation,” 

Sir Waller Scott’s real strength lay in the line to 
whicli he eventually adhered — the pnm romance, it 
I was here that he stood alone. Nothing in ancient or 
j modern literature is to be compared to his e.xqiiisite 
prose fictions, considered as romance.s. Fielding was a 
greOiXer novelist — ^and a profounder artist. His Tom 
Jones is a prose epic, and all his novels show that he 
had a far deeper insight into Imman character than 
Sir Waiter Scott ; but his successor is infinitely more 
picturesque in his descriptions, and has more genuine 
pathos, and exhibits a far greater delicacy of mind. 
The purest hearted readers find nothing to disgust 
them in the pages of Scott, but there is a coarseness 
and worldliness in Fielding, and a turn for low and 
licentious excitement that almost justifies Richard- 
sons’s bitter sarcasm, that he writes as if he had been 
bred in a stable-yard, though it was mean and in- 
delicate in the author of Sir Charles Grandison to 
insult Fielding’s sister with such an observaiiou. Per- 
haps Fielding’s most indecent scenes are not more 
offensive to a pure imagination tlian Kicliardson’s 
own account of Pamela’s escapes from her master’s 
persecution, and the cool calculating spirit in which 
she made so advantageous a bargain for the surrender 
of her person. The most just and discriminative criti- 
cism that has yet been published upon the literary 
character of Sir Walter Scott, is beyond all compari- 
son the critique on Lockhart’s bfrnk in the Westmin^ 
star Heview by Thomas Carlyle. Such a truly 
phiiosopliicai analysis of a writer’s genius is rare in 
these days, when periodical criticism is, (speaking 
generally,) so sliallovv or so partial, is so much the 
mere echo of vulgar opinion, or so inucii the sugges- 
tion of party spirit or personal prejudice, and goes to 
such extremes of censure and laudation, that readers 
of any sagacity have ceased to place much confidence 
in its decisions. 

Amongst others, Mr. Atherstone, the author of 

Nineveh,” has designated Scott, the Scmtisli 
Shakespeare. One is almost tempted on occasions 
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of this nature to imitate the sarcasm of Coleridge, 
who on being' told, that Klopstock was styled 
the German Milton, exclaimed, a mry German . 
K Milton indeed The Scotch are too fond of these 

inconsiderate and extravagant comparisons. They 
call Joanna Baillie the Female Shakespeare. She 
is undoubtedly an admirable writer, but. not a 
Shakespeare] Shakespeares are not quite so com- 
mon, Nature has not produced such a miracle of 
’ genius in every age, nor in every country. It is doing 

a positive injury to the reputation of any modern 
writer to compare him with the mighty prince of 
Dramatists ; and no one could have been more sen- 
sible of the vast inequality of genius between the 
author of Macbeth, Lear, Hamlet and Othello, and 
* ^ the author of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, Marmion, 

. the Lady of . the Lake, and the celebrated Scottish 
prose romances, than Sir Walter Scott himself. He 
must have been unaffectedly shocked at such critical 
blasphemy. His sound and modest mind had taken 
a just measure of its own powers. It is difficult to 
imagine any thing more honorably characteristic of 
his frank and manly spirit than his lively sense of the 
higher poetical genius of many of his contemporaries, 
at a time too when his own popularity was quite 
unrivalled. His own estimate of his poetical powers 
some twenty years ago, was a most prophetic antici- , 
pation of the general judgment of the present day. 
No critic who pretends to any discrimination and 
who is wholly unbiassed by national partialities, would 
now pretend for a moment to consider him the equal 
in poetical genius of William Wordsworth, of Shelley, 
or of Coleridge. Those of his countrymen who hold 
• him up as a Scottish Shakespeare, do not say much 
for Scottish genius. The English never expect, per- 
haps never hope for a greater poet than their immor- 
tal dramatist, and they may well be contented with 
such a specimen of their national genius. But if ouf 
Northern neighbours are satisfied with Walter Scott, 
and think their country can never produce a greater 
poet,' they do but little justice to their own nature^ 
Robert Burns, a$ a poet, is infinitely superior to 
Walter Scott. Compared to the strong lines of the 
Ayrshire ploughman, the Baronefs octosyllabics are 
weak and common-place. The former was a truly 
inspired poet, and as one illustration of the genuineness 
of his genius, it is , only necessary to observe, that his 
productions have so deeply entered into the hearts 
and minds of men, that many of his “ thoughts that 
breathe and words that biim^^ are as familiOT to ussM 
the common air. But Scott’s poetry is rarely quoted 
and still more rarely remembered* ^ He has . many 
" '■■'Hiilii'"'" 


fresh and animated descriptions ’in easy and flowing 
verse, but he has no intensity of passion or profun- 
dity of thought. He is deficient in ideality. He in- 
terests us in a rapid narrative, but we feel not the 
spiritual presence of the Muse, and we meet with no 
words steeped in Castalian dews, and colored like 
“The golden exhalations of the dawn.’’ 

W'hen his admirers point to liis best passages, we see 
nothing but lively details no gleams of that “light 
which never was by sea or land” — no “ thoughts 
that lie too deep for tears” — none of those sudden 
glimpses of our mysterious nature which flash upon 
the inward eye, and which when once reflected on 
the poet’s page must live for ever. Many of the glo- 
rious lines of VVordsworth and Coleridge, have a charm 
for every mind that has a sense of poetical liarmony 
and beauty, and which will shine for ever in “ orient 
hues unborro wed of the sun,” With respect to Scott’s 
prose romances, they are undoubtedly the only true 
foundation of his fame. The Scotch may well be 
proud of their countryman as a writer of prose fiction. 
W’hen he attempted history, as in his Life of Napo- 
leon, or criticism, as in his editions of Dryden and 
Swift, he was an ordinary author, and had many 
superiors. It was as the magician, who at a single 
stroke of his wand separated the thick curtain of the 
past, and showed his countrymen their remote 
ancestors in their antique garments, that his powers' 
were seen to their best advantage. He was great in 
fiction, but he was not great as a thinker. The 
characters in his Romances are admirable outlines, 
and exhibit the most faithful traits of a particular age 
or country ; but they are not to be compared for an 
instant, with the wondrous delineations of humanity ' 
in the pages of the prince of dramatic poets. Shake- 
speare entered the innermost regions of the heart, 
and his representations of nature are not applicable 
to one age or country alone, but to all times and to 
the human racei \ 


REV. GEORGE CRABBE. 

Georoe Crabbe was born at Aldborough, in Suf- 
folk, on the 25ih December, 1754. His father was 
an officer of the customs. The poet was the eldest 
of a family of six children, and as the father’s income 
was narrow they were all called upon to make them- 
selves useful. The boys, of whom there w^e four, 
often accompanied their father on his little fishing 
voyages, when his patience was tried: by the awkward- 
ness of the young pcet. “ That boy,” he would say^ 
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«« must be a fooL John and Bob, and Will are all of 
some use about a boat, but wbat will that thing ever 
be good When very young lie was sent for 

a short time to a school at Bungay, on the border of 
Norfolk, and in his eleventh year he was placed at 
another establishment in the same country, under the 
charge of Mr. 'Richard Haddon. But Crabbe was 
almost self-educated, for his father soon took him 
from school and employed him in the warehouse on 
the quay at Haughden in the uncongenial drudgery 
of piling up cheese and butter. When he was four- 
teen years of age he was apprenticed to a surgeon 
and apothecary at a small village near Bury St. 
Edmunds. Three years after he was removed to a 
more eligible situation and concluded his apprentice- 
ship with Mr. Page, a surgeon at Woodbridge. Here 
he became acquainted with a Miss Elmy, whom he 
ultimately married. He was now in his eighteenth 
year, and began to evince a decided literary turn. 
He contributed numerous verses to the Lady’s Maga- 
zine and gained the prize offered by the proprietor of 
that periodical for a poem on Hope, Soon after this 
he published in a separate form a short piece entitled 
Inebriety, a poem.” MissElmy’s passion for music 
induced him to learn to play on the flute, but after 
many painful efforts he gave it up in despair, for na- 
ture had given him a dull ear, and poetry was the only 
one of the fine arts for which he had any geniune 
relish. In 1775, having completed the term of ap- 
prenticeship, he returned to Aldborough, hoping to 
obtain the means of proceeding to London to com- 
plete his professional education. But his father’s 
income was too scanty to afford him any efficient 
assistance, and for some time he was called upon, 
much against his will, and not without some in- 
dignant bursts of passion, to return to the humble and 1 
disagreeable labors of the warehouse. His father 
was a stern old man and made little allowance for 
the poet’s delicacy. An acquaintance, a smart young 
surgeon from Woodbridge, came to see him, and 
was shocked to find liim in the act of piling 
up’ butter casks in the dress of a common ware- ' 
houseman. His father at last gave him a small sum ' 
of money and sent him to London to pick up a little 
surgical knowledge as cheaply as he couldi In eight 

♦ Lilly, the famous astrologer, proposed to try ^fortune 
in London, The father, incapable of discovering his sou’s 
latentgenius, willingly consented to get rid of him s jtor, ,as 
Lilly says, “I could network, drive the plough, or-.^dure 
any country labour 5 my father oft would say I was goaSf0r 
words which the fathers of so many 
genius have repeated.— J?, Israeli on the hiterary 


or ten months his .small resources were exhausted 
and he returned to 'Suffolk. 'While in London he 
had a narrow escape' from being taken before the 
Lord Mayor as a resurrectionist. His landlady 
discovered a dead child in his closet, winch he had 
procured for dissection, and she fancied that it was 
her own infant which had died a week before. He at 
last convinced her of her mistake. He now engaged 
himself as an assistant in the shop of a Mr. Maskill, 
a surgeon and apothecary, a large powerful man 
with a most ungovernable temper. The first time 
Crabbe had to write his master’s name he excited a 
tempest of passion by spelling it MmkwcU, Do 
you take me,” said his employer, in an ecstacy of 
rage for a proficient in deception?” Mr. Maskill 
at the end of a few months removed to another town, 
and Crabbe set up for himself, but with very poor 
encouragement. About this time he was attacked 
by a very dangerous fever, and his mind was so 
weakened by the extreme severity of the disorder, 
that when his appetite returned he cried like a child 
because he was prudently denied the food which he 
longed for. He had set his affections on a lobster, 
and after his recovery he was often unmercifully 
quizzed for having shed so many tears upon such an 
occasion. He once more determined to seek his for- 
tune in the metropolis. He could not, however, 
draw any more upon the narrow means of liis father, 
and he applied for a small loan to Mr. Dudley North 
who sent him five pounds. He arrived in London 
with three pounds, a box of clothes, and a case of 
surgical instruments. He took lodgings in the house 
of a ha4r-dresser. He had given up all hopes of 
succeeding in the medical profession, and now 
thought of nothing but the fame and profit to be de- 
rived from the publication of a volume of poems. 
He offered liis collection to a bookseller who at once 
rejected it. He now prepared a new poem of a 
satirical nature entitled, The Candidate, a poetical 
Epistle to the authors of the Monthly Review.” It 
was published anonymously, and a trifling profit 
accrued from the sale, but never reached the hands 
of the unhappy poet, owing to the failure of the 
publisher. He was at last in such dreadful pecuniary 
distresst hat he applied to Lord North, Lord Shel- 
burne, Lord Chancellor Thurlow and others to grant 
l^im a slight relief, but none of these applications 
were successful. His letters of solicitation were ac- 
.oompanied with specimens of Ids composition. 
Amidst all his afflictions, however, he seems to have 
preserved a wonderful cheerfulness of mind. He 
...jeeords in liis private journal that his finances were 
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miserably reduced but that his spirits were still buo- 
yant.-— I did not, nor could not conceive,” he says, 
“that, with a very uncertain prospect before me, 
a very bleak one behind and a very poor one around, 
I should be so happy a fellow : I don't think there’s 
a man in London worth but fourpence half-penny— 
for I’ve this moment sent seven farthings for a pint of 
porter — who is so resigned to his poverty.” He 
laments, however, having but one coat’ in the world, 
for he happened to get half his sleeve torn olF, and 
was obliged to show a few sheets of paper and 
pretend that he wanted a needle and thread to sew 
them together. When he obtained what he required 
he turned tailor and mended his coat as well as he 
could. After he had spent about a year in London 
he was reduced to the last necessity. He was compel- 
led to give a promissary note for seven pounds or go ^ 
to jail. When the time for payment approached he I 
was in a state of distraction. After writing for as- 
sistance to every one else he could think of and 
meeting nothing but repulses and disappointments, 
he ventured to appeal in a pathetic letter to 
Edmund Burke, who though, deeply engaged in 
politics was never deaf to the voice of genius. He 
requested the poet to call on him at his house in 
London, and from the moment of the interview that 
ensued the life of Grabbe assumed a different color. 
His fortune was now made, Burke received him at 
once into his family on the most honorable footing, 
and made it his business to forward, as much as pos- 
sible, both his literary and domestic interests. He 
persuaded Mr. Dodsley to publish The Library, 
which immediately brought the author into general 
notice. The Village soon after followed and was still 
more successful. Both these poems had the benefit 
of Burke’s corrections. He was introduced by his 
patron to Sir Joshua Reynolds, who transmitted The 
Village in manuscript to Doctor Johnson. The 
critic returned it with a polite note, acknowledging that 
he had, “ read it with great delight — that it was ori- 
ginal, vigorous, and elegant.'’ There was something 
in Crabbe’s unromantic views of rural life and rus- 
tic happiness that was peculiarly congenial to Dr. 
Johnson’s own opinions, and the general tone of the 
poetry, in which there is more vigorous sense and 
masculine sentiment than ideality or refinement, was 
likely to be better appreciated by such a critic than 
strains of higher mood. Be not only suggested a 
few slight corrections and variations, but furnished, 
whole lines ' where he thought he could improve Upon 
the original. The following is a specimen of his 
alterations. The first extract gives the passage as 


it originally stood ; the second is Doctor Johnson’s 
substitution, which Crabbe at once adopted. 

, In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasures spring, 
Tityrus the pride of Mantuan swains might sing ; 

But, charmed by him, or smitten with his views 
Shall modern poets court the Mantuan muse ? 

Erom Truth and ISTature shall we widely stray 
Where fancy leads, or Virgil led the way I 

On Mincioh banksf in Caesar’s bounteous reign, 

If Tityrus found the go Iden age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream "prolong 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Truth and Nature shall we widely stymy 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy leads the way I 

There is certainly more nerve and spirit in Johnson’s 
lines than in Crabbe's,but it is easier to improve upon 
a single passage than to compose an entire poem ; and 
I it would be extremely unjust to the original author if 
the general merit of his production were to be attri- 
buted to the assistance of his .friends. Through 
Mr. Burke's zealous exertions in his favor, the poet 
obtained holy orders, and was appointed Curate at 
Aldborough. Before this be had been introduced to 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow who now treated him with 
great distinction on Burke’s account. His Lordship 
apologized for his former neglect, put a sealed paper 
containing a hundred pound note into Crabbe’s hands, 
and told him that he would take every opportunity 
of advancing his interests in the Church. The 
Chancellor kept his* word, Crabbe now renewed his 
intercourse with Miss Elmy, who with a degree of 
prudence that argued no very romantic passion still 
resisted every proposition of immediate marriage, 
being resolved to wait until her lover had obtained a 
more lucrative preferment. Mr. Burke soon after ob- 
tained for him the appointment of domestic chaplain 
to the Duke of Rutland. In 1783, after a twelve 
years' courtship, he married Miss Elmy who proved 
an excellent wife to him. His last appointment was 
that of curate of Trowbridge in Wiltshire. In 1785 
h.e published The Netvspaper ; but though it was 
well received and he had every encouragement to 
proceed in his poetical career, his muse after the 
appearance of this poem was silent for two and 
twenty years ! From his thirty-first to his fifty-second 
year he confined himself to the happy obscurity of 
domestic life. He re-appeared as a poet in 1807 when 
he published The Parish Register, which was the 
last poetical publication that was ever read by Charles 
Fox, whose dying moments were cheered by the poet’s 
pictures. In 1813 he revisited London and was 
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introduced to all the eminent authors of the day. 
The Tales of the Hall were published in 1812. 

On the 29th of January 1832, Crabbe was taken 
seriously ill. He had for some time before exhibited 
symptoms #f a failing constitution. He now felt 
that his time was come, and he prepared for death 
with manly courage and a pious resignation. He 
died on the third of February, 1832. 

His son has lately publishedavolume of his father’s 
posthumous poems, a collection ofTales much in the 
manner of his Tales of the Hall but with less force of 
sentiment and greater carelessness of style. 

In private life Crabbe was distinguished for all 
those virtues which render English domestic life so 
peculiarly delightful. Though of humble descent 
he was a thorough gentleman in his habits and ap- 
pearance, but the extreme simplicity and openness 
of his character occasionally gave an air of awk- 
wardness to his intercourse with fashionable society. 
Lord Chancellor Thurlow when he presented Crabbe 
with too livings, said that he was as like Fielding’s 
Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen.’ 

As a poet Crabbe is differently estimated by dif- 
ferent classes of readers. The lovers of the ideal in 
art are not partial to his style which is some- 
what too literal and homely for those who love 
poetry for its own sake, and do not seek for that kind 
of information in verse which may be as well con- 
veyed in x.)rose. His readers are sometimes offend- 
ed by flat and coarse expressions, slovenly versifica- 
tion, and elaborate portraits of vulgar and uninter- 
esting personages. These faults are more obserr 
vable in his later publications than his earliest, 
because when he commenced writing poetry he had 
less confidence in his own powers, and trod very 
much in the footsteps of Pope and Goldsmith whom 
he sometimes imitated rather more closely than seems 
consistent with that vigour and originality of mind 
which Crabbe unquestionably possessed. 

The writer of a life of Crabbe prefixed to the 
French edition of his works, has made some very 
injudicious remarks on the character of his poetry. 
With the usual partiality of an editor he exaggerates 
the poetical excellencies of the subject of his memoir 
at the expense of other writers, and seems to think 
that to do justice to Crabbe’s descriptive powers it is 
* necessary to underrate those of Thomson, the most 
accurate and animated of our painter-poets, CrabbVs 
descriptions, he says, ‘‘ are not, like those of Thom- 
son, of imaginary hut 0 ^ real nature.” It ■ is -true 
that the author of The Seasons’’ is somewhat 
toore rich in his colouring and more fastidious in the 


choice of his subjects than Crabbe, but his pictures 
are not necessarily less faithful because they are more 
enchanting. It is an unpardonable error to charac- 
terize Thomson’s minute and exquisitely felicitous 
descriptions as deficient in fidelity to nature. The critic 
just quoted, seems to think that imagination is a qua- 
lity essentially opposed to truth ; a mistake which in 
these times would hardly be excusable in a school- 
boy. It is not the prosaic bareness of a picture that 
is any test of its truth. Claude’s landscapes, over 
which he has breathed the very soul of poetry, are 
as ture to nature as the most literal and coarse pro- 
duction that ever came from a Dutchman’s pencil. 
The fault of Crabbe is that he is too partial to mean 
and unpromising subjects. Whatever is poetical 
must, in a certain sense, be true, but it does not fol- 
low that all truth must be poetical, A late writer of 
considerable critical acumen, has gone so far as to 
deny to Crabbe the possession of poetical genius, 
and regrets that he has given a great deal of solid 
and useful information in a very injudicious form. 
He thinks that Crabbe’s strong good sense and vari- 
ed knowledge are of a kind that would have appear- 
ed to better advantage in a prose dress. This is 
carrying the objection to Crabbe to an extreme, 
though it is by no means so unreasonable as the 
opposite prejudice of the editor of the French edi- 
tion, who appears to think Crabbe’s defects supe- 
rior to Thomson’s beauties. Crabbe’s peculiar 
faults are happily outweighed by his peculiar ex- 
cellencies. In the midst of his minute and matter- 
of-fuct details, his stern sarcasms, his jingles, quib- 
bles, and alliterations, and his coarse diction, there 
are gleams of fancy accompanied wdth indications 
of a profound knowledge of the heart, a caustic 
humour, a manly pathos, and a wonderful force and 
fidelity of description both of human manners and 
of external nature. 

Crabbe resembles no living writer. Of his later 
predecessors he reminds us most of Cowper, Pope, 
and Goldsmith, whose opposite peculiarities are often 
strangely mingled in the same page. In the touch- 
ing picture of the Parish Poor-House, he recalls to 
our minds the author of The Deserted Village;’’ 
and in the rough, manly vigour with which he dis- 
sects such characters as a vain and cold-hearted vil- 
lage apotliecary and a sporting clergyman, he seems 
to have impregnated himself with the spirit of Cow- 
' . per in his satiric moods. But he is on the whole 
; far less attractive than either of these poets. He is 
, more. powerful, but less delicate and refined, than 
; Goldsmith, and thougii he often describes , the same 
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objects, he invariably imbues them with darker co- 
lours, and seems determined to omit nothing that is 
offensive or degrading. Though he resembles Cow- 
per in the force and bitterness of his irony, and the 
truth of his descriptions, he has little of his poetic 
ardour or elevation. His verse, which is chiefly con- 
fined to the couplet measure, seems a mixture of 
the several styles of the three writers already 
mentioned. The school to which Pope*^, and 
Goldsmith are considered to have belonged, and 
from the trammels of which Cowper was the 
first to escape, was in fashion when Crabbe paid 
his earliest addresses to the Muse, and he appears 
to have brought down a portion of the poetical style 
and creed of that day to the present time. He and 
Rogers (and perha|.)S we may add, Campbell) are 
the links between what is now called the Lake 
school, and the poetry of a preceding period. 

The strongest objection to Crabbe's poetry is that 
it tends to lessen our respect for human nature. He 
takes away from the world the beautifying sunshine of 
imagination. He sweeps off the bloom from the fruit 
of life. His is the boldest attempt that has yet been 
made, to render poetry litend^os if in direct opposition 
to Lord Bacon’s celebrated definition; Poetry,” 
says that profound philosopher, ^^serveth and con- 
ferreth to magnanimity, morality, and to delectation ; 
and therefore it was ever thought to have some parti- 
cipation of divineness, because it doth raise and 
erect the mind^ hy submitting the shows of things to 
the desires of the mind,’’* Crabbe endeavours to 
reverse this process, and to bow the mind to the 
nature of things.'^ It may be noticed as a curious 
illustration of the character of his genius that he 
took no delight in lovely or magnificent landcapes, 
though he described the most vulgar and disagreeable 
objects with such Dutch fidelity. He loved science 
better than art. He had no taste for painting, music 
or architecture, but was fond of mathematics, and 
could at all times find a luxury in the most dry and 
foi bidding calculations. When he accompanied Mr. 
Lockhart to the Salisbury Craigs, he appeared to be 
more interested in the stratification of the rocks than 
with the beauty of the landscape. Like Dr. Johnson 
he preferred a crowded street to the finest natural 
scene. These characteristics are not inconsistent with 
the tone of his poetry in which there is little enthu- 
siasm or imagination t, but singularly lively and ac- 

* The authors of the K-ejected Addresses have wittily styled 
Crabbe a Pope in worsted stockings. 

t Coleridg^e is reported to have said — There is in Crabbe, 
an absolute defect of high imagination j he gives me little or 


curate observation, admirable good sense and a fine 
insight into human life. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was born at Ottery 
St. Mary, Devonshire, the 1st of October, 1772. His 
father was a clergyman, who was both pious and 
learned in a high degree, but so eccentric and forget- 
ful that he used to be styled the abRcnt man. Be 
would go to a grand party without his wig, and on 
one occasion when he went alone on a journey, his 
wife having earnestly begged him to put on a clean 
shirt every day, he literally obeyed her injunctions 
and put on a clean shirt daily ; hut notwithstanding 
that it was in the middle of summer, he forgot to take 
off the dirty ones. Samuel Taylor Coleridge was the 
youngest child of ten by the same mother. When 
he was in his seventh year lie lost his worthy father, 
who died at the age of 62. Coleridge, like Gray, 
when a child had little of the thoughtlessness of child- 
hood. Being of a sickly habit of body he used to 
shrink from the rough pursuits of children of his 
own age, and taking refuge at his mother’s side he de- 
lighted to listen to the talk of his elders. He was 
driven as he himself says, from life in motion to 
life in thought and sensation .” Soon after the death 
of his father a friend of the family obtained his 
admittance into Christ’s Hospital, the noblest charity 
school in England, Dr. Middleton, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta, and Charles Lamb, were amongst his school- 
fellows. From his eighth to his fourteentli year Cole- 
ridge was by his own account, a play less daydrea- 
mer.*' He became a voracious reader, but without 
order or selection. One of the under masters pronoun- 
ced him, a dull and inapt scholar, who could not be 
made to repeat in the regular form a single rule of 
syntax, although he would give a rule in his own way. 
But one day Dr, Middleton seeing him reading Virgil, 
asked him if he was studying his lesson. No,” 
said Coleridge, “ I am reading it for my own plea- 
sure.” This was mentioned to the Rev, James Bow- 
yer, the head-master, who began from that time to 
take considerable notice of him, though being a very 
harsh disciplinarian he punished him with his usual 
severity as often as he was idle or neglectful. It is 


no pleasure : yet no doubt he has uauch power of a certain 
kind, and it is good to cultivate, even at some pains, a ca- 
tholic taste in literature.”— Tat>le Talk. 
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reported that Coleridge was but. a very ordinary- 
looking boy, and at the end of a flogging Bowyer 
generally gave him an extra cut, for,’^ said he, 
you are such an ugly fellow 1’^ He acted on the old 
proverb, ^ spare the rod, spoil the child.’ But with all 
Bowyer’s sternness and his too liberal use of the cane 
or birch, the illustrious pupil always spoke of his old 
master iu after life with respect and gratitude. He 
thanked heaven, that he was flogged instead of flattered. 
In his BiograpMa Literana he says he enjoyed at 
school the inestimable advantage of a very sensible, 
though at the same time a very severe master.’^ 
Bowyer made his pupils read Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton as lessons, and they were lessons too, says Cole- 
ridge, which required most time and trouble to bring 
up^ so as to escape his censure. “ I learned from 
he continues, that poetry, even that of the 
loftiest, and seemingly, that of the wildest odes, had 
a logic of its own as severe as that of science ; and 
more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more, and more fugitive causes.’^ 
When he was about fifteen our poet getting somewhat i 
tired of school confinement, persuaded a respect- 
able shoemaker to ask permission to take him as an 
apprentice. Bowyer was desperately indignant at the 
ret^uest, and exclaiming, Ods my life, man, what 
d’ye mean he abruptly pushed poor Crispin out of 
the room* Coleridge used jokingly to allude to his 
mortification at this failure, and would say, Thus 
I lost the opportunity of supplying safeguards to 
the understandings of those, who perhaps will never 
thank me for what I am aiming to do in exercising 
their reason/^ About this time he read Voltaire’s 
Philosophical Dictionary, and for a brief time openly 
rejected the Christian faith. When this reached the 
ears of Bowyer, he sent for him, and said, So, 
sirrah, you are an infidel, are you? then I’ll flog 
your infidelity out of you’’— and gave him the sever- , 
est flogging he had ever received. Bowyer flogged 
for every thing — and almost every body. A female 
standing at the door of the school-room and solicit- 
ing a short leave of absence for one of the boys, 
Bowyer, who was furious at the interruption sudden- 
ly exclaimed, Bring that woman here, and Fll flog 
her.” The threat of flogging was so familiar to him ■ 
that he sometimes applied it to persons over whom 
he neither had nor wished to have a school-master’s 
control. While at Christ’s Hospital, Coleridge took 
a most extraordinary fancy to Bowles’s sonnet^ and 
as his finances did not permit him to purchase 
copies, he made within less than a year more dian 
fotty transcriptions as the best presents he could offer 


to those whom he esteemed. He styles these sonnets 
manly and dignified,’’ but assuredly their merit is 
of a very opposite character. They have a delicacy 
and tenderness that is almost feminine, and their 
sentimental querulousness has often been the subject 
of ridicule and censure. But early partialities of 
this nature are caused by such accidental associa- 
tions that they afford no certain criterion of a 
young man’s taste and judgment. In his eighteeutli 
year Coleridge was entered at Jesus College Cam- 
bridge. The last year he spent at Christ’s Hos- 
pital had been one of great pain and sickness, brought 
on by swimming across the New River in his 
clothes, and remaining in them until they dried. He 
was dreadfully afflicted with jaundice and rheumatic 
fever, and his delicate constitution received a shock 
from which it never entirely recovered. The weak- 
ness of his body only the more concentrated his energies 
upon his mental pursuits. He continued to de- 
vour books with insatiable eagerness. But lie made 
no progress in mathematics. When he was com- 
mencing Euclid he came to the following axiom— 
A line is length without breadth.” ‘‘ How can that 
be?’’ said Coleridge; a line must have some 
breadth be it ever so thin.’’ This roused the mas- 
ter’s indignation at the impertinence of the scholar, 
and the only answer that the poet got was a smart 
box on the ear. Coleridge used to maintain that 
mathematics could not be a substitute for logic, 
much less for metaphysics. It does not,” he said, 
call forth the balancing and discriminating powers, 
but only requires attention^ not thought or self-pro- 
duction.” 

He was so fond of metaphysics that even before 
his fifteenth year, he perpetually turned his con- 
versation on 

Providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost. 

His simplicity in worldly matters, which he seems 
to have inherited from his father and which he car- 
ried with him through life, was amusingly illustra- 
ted on his arrival at Cambridge, when a polite uphol- 
sterer inquired how he would like his room furnished. 
Just as you please^ Sir^ was the reply. The artizan 
when all was ready astonished and perplexed poor 
Coleridge with the amount of his bill. His fellow-stu- 
dents amused themselves while he was in attendance 
at the Lectures by stealing small portions of the tail of 
his gown until they shortened it to a spencer. Mr, 
Coleridge! Mr. Coleridge! said the lecturer, when 
will you get rid of that shameful gown ? Why, Sir” 
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said Coleridge^ turning his eyes over his shoulders, 
“ I tliiuk I’ve got rid of the greatest part of it already/' 
Having no taste for rnathematics* ** which form so pro- 
minent a branch of education at Cambridge, he gave 
up all hope of College honors, and in the year 1793 
he suddenly went to London, xvhere without the, 
means of supporting himself and in great perplexity 
and distress of mind, he noticed a bill posted on a 
wall, Wanted a few smart lads for the 15th, El- 
liott’s Light Dragoons.’' He at once entered as a 
soldier under the name of Comberbach. He was 
in delicate health, and was unable to clean his 
horse’s heels, as the stooping posture occasioned a 
pain at the pit of his stomach accompanied with 
sickness. His fellow-soldiers used to work for him 
and he repaid them for their trouble by writing all 
their letters to their wives or sweet-hearts. He at- 
tracted the notice of one of his officers by a Latin sen- 
tence which he had written on the wall of the stable. 
It was not long before a fellow student recognized 
him and persuaded him to return to Cambridge which 
he soon left again for ever. About this time he con- 
tracted a friendship with Robert Southey, with whom 
he determined to commence a literary career, 
Southey and he were acquainted with a bookseller 
at Bristol of the name of Cottle who advanced Cole- 
ridge tliirty pounds for his first volume of poems 
which was published in 1794, and promised him a 
guinea and a half for every hundred lines he might 
compose. This was but miserable payment for im- 
mortal verses — not four-pence a line ! Even poor 
Goldsmith, was better paid. He received half- 
a-crown a line for the effusions of his delightful 
muse. It would be pleasant to know the propor- 
tionate profit of each line of the Traveller and 
Deserted Village that has gone into the pockets 
of the booksellers. Milton’s publisher gave him 
only five pounds for his Paradise lost with a pro- 
mise to double it, after the sale of thirteen hun- 
dred copies of the first editionf. When Dr. Wolcot 
drank a bottle of wine at a Publisher’s, he called it 
Authors^ Blood. It must be confessed, however, that 


* Few poets have. Alfieri tried in vain to acquire the elej. 
ments of mathematics. He could never understand the 4th 
proposition of Euclid, He had, he said, “a completely anti- 
geometrical head.” 

t He was to give five pounds more after the sale of the 
same number of the second edition, and another five pounds 
after the same sale of the third. Milton received altogether 
ten pounds, and his widow to whom the copyright devolved 
sold all her claims for eight pounds. In the Life of Milton at 
page xxviii. right hand column isth line, for 2000 copies read 
2600. 
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there are several, of the leading publishers of this 
day who know how to exercise a noble generosity, 
and who have incurred considerable losses in a bold 
and liberal spirit of adventure. Many of them are 
men of taste and literature themselves., Coleridge 
soon became intimately acquainted with Lamb 
and Wordsworth. In 1795 he married a Miss Sarah 
Fricher to whose sister Edith Fricher his friend 
Southey was married about the same time. Cole- 
ridge’s marriage was not altogether a happy one, and 
his lady lived chiefly with his sister under Southey’s 
roof. The last nineteen years of Coleridge’s exis- 
tence were passed in the family of Dr. and Mrs. 
Gilman who were to him what the Unwins were to 
Cowper. He had contracted a dreadful habit of 
using large quantities of opiuin, and he was as weak 
and helpless as a child in his attempts to conquer 
this unfortunate propensity. He originally took 
opium to deaden pain, and at last craved it as a 
necessary of life. His sense of such deplorable 
weakness and his vain struggle to get the better of it 
almost crazed his brain. He himself looked upon it 

as a case of mental derangement, and wrote to a friend 

i 

I to say that he wished to place himself in a private 
I madhouse. He was conscious of such an utter impo- 
tence of volition that he wished to put himself under 
I a restraint that might enable him to get rid of so 
i unfortunate a habit. When so fine a mind as that of 
Coleridge could be thus subdued, weaker men ought 
indeed to pause and tremble before they put them- 
selves under the sway of a dangerous habit. After 
many years of pain and debility, his life too much 
resembling a troubled dream, this extraordinary man 
received liis dismissal from the world on the 25th 
of July, 1834. 

It is now the fashion to speak of Coleridge’s genius 
with unlimited laudation, though a few years ago he 
shared largely in the ridicule and contumely that 
were showered upon what has been styled, very 
absurdly, the Lake School of poets^. To this day 
the severities of our larger reviews respecting these 
writers are echoed by the great mass of readers, and 
though the critics themselves have become entirely 
ashamed of their profane scoffings at true genius, 
and are now on a totally new tack, they have not 
erased from the minds of their elder readers the 
impression of their recanted creed and repented 
witticisms. Thus we find the critics now worship- 
ping the once ridiculed Wordsworth as if he were a 


* Because two ortbree oftfie ffaternity reijidefi npar the 
Lakes in the north of England, 
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demi-god, but the majority of their perplexed readers 
cannot yet get rid of the idea, that he is a miserable 
scribbler who whines about Betty Foy and a blind boy 
in a washing tub. It will be a long while, perhaps, 
before the mob of readers come up with the critics 
again, and by that time the latter will in all proba- 
bility take another turn, and put their followers as far 
out as ever. At present the great and glaring error of 
our public criticism, is its indiscriminate and unqua- 
lified idolatry of all who have the least claim to the 
admiration of their fellows on the score of genius. 
This cannot last. Nor is there any chance of this sys- j 
tern gaining precisely the same degree of support from 
the public, as that which put the crowd in their own 
imagination above the most gifted spirits of the time. 
It flattered the vanity of the meanest reader to find, 
that he could join in the laugh against a Wordsworth 
or a Shelley ; but fools, though they are plentifully 
endowed with self-conceit, have very little admiration 
to spare for their superiors. They soon get tired of 
the worship of greatness ; and there is a spice of ill- 
nature in the hearts of most men, which secures to 
the skilful satirist a large number of willing readers. 

In the misfortunes of our best friends/’ says Roche- 
foucault, we always find sometliing that does not 
displease us.’’ Another change will ere long come 
over the criticism of the day, because it cannot, on 
its present system, secure the sympathy of the 
multitude, and because modest truth must at last 
Force its way, and check the absurd extravagance of 
many of our periodical critics, ^ in their specula- 
tions upon men of genius. One of the leading Re- 
views (a periodical conducted with real talent) has 
lately been straining all its energies to convince the 
public that Coleridge, the poet, is the greatest philo- 
sopher of modern times, Jeremy Bentham excepted ; 
and it draws a parallel between these two eminent 
men, who are as opposite as the poles asunder, in all 
intellectual attributes. The reviewer talks of the 
vast influence of Coleridge’s metaphysical specula- 
lipris on the character of the age, vvliile the real fact 
ik/v that not half a , dozen persons can understand 
them. His thoughts are veiled under such a fantastic 
cloud of words, .and they are in themselves of such 
a. confused and dream-like nature, that it is impossi- 
ble they should ever exercise any palpable influence 
on the opinions of his fellow-men. He himself was 
perfectly conscious of the obscurity of bis prose style, 
and used to endeavour but in vain to be more p6pu- 
,, lar and distinct. He whose own mind is 


of society, and it is an argument against a man’s 
reasoning powers, when he finds that not u soul can 
fully comprehend him. This is nearly the case with 
Coleridge and of most of the Geninin meUq)hysicians 
whom he has so unsparingly plundered, for Cole- 
ridge, strange to say, is an audacious plagiarist and 
has repeated verbatim whole pages from foreign 
writers. Many intelligent persons have tried, over 
and over again, to get through his series of Essays 
entitled The Friend, and always found themselves 
lost in an impenetrable mist. It is absurd to attempt 
the getting rid of this objection by the old witticism, 
that Coleridge is not obliged to furnish his reader 
with an understanding; because the defect is not 
in the reader’s mind but in the author’s style. In the 
Essays alluded to, he especially avows his intention of 
simplifying his arguments, and rendering himself po- 
pular and intelligible ; but if such was his honest in- 
tention his failure is extraordinary. It will not do to say 
that he goes so far into the mysteries of things, that 
none of his fellow-creatures can follow him. No man. 
can really penetrate into regions so remote and strange 
that it is impossible for language to convey a distinct 
idea of them to others. There is not such an ine- 
quality, of mind amongst us as would admit of this 
invidious distinction. Does Coleridge dive farther 
into the innermost depths of a great question than 
Lord Bacon ? And yet Bacon makes himself perfectly 
well understood by all men of moderate capacity ; 
and the reason is, that his own mind is clear, and he 
can, therefore, readily reflect a distinct image of it 
on the minds of others. Even Jeremy Bentham, 
the idol of the Reviewer, will furnish us with an apt 
illustration of our argument. He is really a pro- 
found thinker; but then his thoughts are distinct 
and logical, and, though his style is inelegant, 
it is not difficult to apprehend his meaning. There 
is a very absurd and reprehensible disposition in 
the present day, to take obscurity as a sign of 
depth. Is the transparent diction of David Hume 
an indication of a shallow mind.? Tlie fact is, 
that any oife man, however gifted, goes in reali- 
ty so short a distance beyond his fellows in tlie 
discovery of moral truth, that a philosopher is some- 
times reluctant to give a plain statement of his pro- 
gress. Strip the mystical philosophy of its gorgeous 
cloud-garments, and there is scarcely a man of com- 
mon understanding who would not instantly and 
. thoroughly understand it. An obscure author, who 
is fiot purposely obscure, loses himself quite as of- 
ten as the reader does. If a perfectly clear-minded 


velear^ can generally make himself understood; ^ 

not greatly below the average And clear-spoken person were to make himself master 
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Coleridge's philosophy, and be called upon, in a 
mixed company, to give the pith of it, the hearers 
would probably wonder that so much had been made 
of it. The present affectation of profundity and the 
practice of disguising familiar ideas in mysterious 
language ought assuredly to be discouraged. If a 
man has a new or profound thought, let him cpmmu- 
nicate it in the clearest diction he can command, and 
not endeavor to magnify it by a mist of strange and 
cabalistic words. Truth will bear nakedness and open 
daylight, and is none the better for this dusky masque- 
rade. Any unso|>hicated reader who takes up a mo- 
dern philosophical speculation, discovers that he has 
to learn a new language. He cannot make his way 
through the thick darkness, and is disheartened by a 
painful sense of his own want of comprehension. 
There is a trickery and quackery in all this, that is 
utterly unworthy of men of real talent. They should 
put aside the conjurer and mountebank, and let us at 
once into the secret of their nostrums. Unhappily 
the rage for metaphysical obscurity is not confined 
to prose. We have it also in poetry. Readers who 
can understand Shakespeare and Milton, find some 
of the poets of the present day beyond their com- 
prehension. These affected obscurities will pass 
away as rapidly, and be at last as much despised by 
all men of sound judgment, as the quibbles and 
conceits of Donne and Cowley. 

Undoubtedly Coleridge was a moral speculator of 
no ordinary rank, but his imagination too often led 
him to sail upon a sea of clouds. His poetry spoiled : 
his metaphysics and his metaphysics sometimes 
spoiled his poetry. But when he condescended to be 
simple and distinct he was an admirable author both 
in prose and verse. Nothing can be more chaste, 
delicate and delightful than his little poem of 
Genevieve. No love-poetry in the language so ex- 
quisitely, blends the reality of nature with an 
angelic purity and spirituality. The Ancient Mari- 
ner is a wonderful production, and^ is a noble 
specimen of the author's powers of imagination. 
Ckristabel, which Byron pronounced a singularly wild 
and original poem, was left unfinished by the author, 
and is therefore scarcely to be regarded as a fit sub- 
ject for criticism. It is stained undoubtedly with 
some puerilities, and a great deal of affectation, but 
even in its fragmental state it bears many beautiful 
touches of the poet's peculiar genius., His rhymed 
effusions are exquisitely harmonious, but his blank 
verse, is occasionally deficient in spirit and compact- 
ness. This is the fault, indeed, of nearly all the blank- 
verse of the present day. No late poet, with the 
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exception of Lord Byron, has written condensed and 
vigorous blank-verse. Much of Wordsworth's and 
Southey's would read like diffuse and easy prose, if 
printed in a prose form. 


MRS. HEiMANS, ■ 

Mrs. Hemans was the daughter of a respectable 
merchant of the name of Browne. She was born in 
Duke Street, Liverpool, on the 25th of September, 
1794. As a child she was admired for her extreme 
beauty, and she very early exhibited great quickness 
and delicacy of feeling. That child/’ said a lady 
in speaking of her in her presence, is not made for 
happiness; her colour comes and goes too fast." 
The young poetess, herself, never forgot the remark 
and it often tlirew a cloud upon her prospects. She 
began to write , verses in her seventh year. In her 
thirteenth year she published her first volume of 
poems. An unkind review of them so affected her that 
she was confined to her bed for several days. She 
was married to Captain Hemans of the King’s army 
in the year 1812. The union was an unhappy one 
and a separation took place in a very few years. Her 
husband went to Italy and troubled himself very little 
about his wife and children, and Mrs. Hemans soon 
found it necessaiy to turn her poetical talents to ac- 
count by writing for the monthly periodicals; She 
used to obtain a guinea a page for her contributions. 
This was considered good payment because volunteer 
poets are so abundant that poetry is rarely paid for at 
all by magazine proprietors. The first literary man 
of any eminence with whom she became personally 
acquainted was the amiable and accomplished Bishop 
Heber. Shelly attracted by the fame of her talents 
addressed a few letters to her upon philosophical 
subjects. Tfiese letters have never been published. 
In December, 1823, after a great deal of anxiety she 
succeeded, through the interest of the Rev. Mr. 
Milman, in bringing her tragedy of the Vespers 
of Palermo on the stage. It was almost immedi- 
ately withdrawn as a total failure. ‘It was after- 
wards produced in Edinburgh with rather better 
success. Sir Walter Scott generously exerted himself 
in its favor. Mrs. Hemans, however, greatly mistook 
the character of her own mind when she imagined 
herself in the least degree equal to the production of' 
a true tragedy. She was utterly deficient in the dra- 
matic faculty. It is unnecessary to follow the occa- 
sional publication in a collected form of her contri- 
butions to periodical literature. ■ They secured her 
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not only fame in Iser native land, but very considerable 
favor in America. She received an offer from that 
country of a handsome income to conduct a perio- 
dical publication/but she gratefully declined it. She 
kept upu foiniliar correspondence with Dr. Channing, 
for whose writings she had the greatest admiration. 
She loved their pure and elevated tone, though she 
was far from embracing his Unitarianism. As her 
fame increased, Mrs. Hemaiis extended the circle of 
her literary friendships. She became acquainted wnth 
Wordsworth, James Montgomery, William Roscoe, 
Dr. Bowring, Jeffrey, Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford 
and Mrs. Howitt. She visited Scotland in 1829 and 
saw Walter Scott and the “ Scottish Addison” the 
venerable Mackenzie, who talked to her of Hume and 
Robertson and Gibbon, and many of their eminent 
contemporaries. In 1830 she visited Wordsworth, 
with whom she was exceedingly delighted. She gives 
the following description of him in a letter to a 
friend. 

I am charmed with Wordsworth, whose kindness to 
me has quite a soothing: influence on my spirits. Oh I 
what relief, what blessing there is in the feeling of admi- 
ration, when it can be freely poured forth ! * There is a 
daily beauty in his life,- which is in such lovely harmony 
with his poetry, that I am thankful to have witnessed 
and /<?/£ it. He ^'es me a good deal of his Society,' 
reads to me, walks with me-, leads my pony when. I ride, 
and I begin to talk with him as a kind of patemcti friend. 
The whole of this morning he kindly passed in reading to 
me a great deal from Spenser, and afterwards his own 
* Laodiamia/ my favorite * Tintern Abbey/ and many 
of those noble sonnets which yon, like myself, ' enjoyso 
much. His reading is very peculiar, but to my ear, de- 
lightful ; slow, solemn, earnest in expression more than 
any i ever heard j when he reads or recites in the open i 
air, his deep rich tones seem to proceed from a spirit-, ' 
voice, and belong to the religion of the place ; they har- 
monize so fitly with the thrilling tone of woods and water-' 
falls. His expressions are often strikingly poetical : I' 
would not give up the mists,’ said he, * that spiritualize 
our mountains for all the blue skies of Italy J ” 

Mrs, liernans died at Dublin May 16, 1835, The 
poetry of Mrs. Ilemans is always elegant, tender, . or 
fanciful, but it rarely displays any degree of fow or 
originality. . It w^s in her short, grat^efiii .lyrics that 
iier genius was most successful, fox m h^.pkys and 
longer poems there is . a deficiency of: and 

strength that is 'absolutely painful. The 
pieces, when perused separately, afford unquafifed 
pleasure on acdount of their feminine grace’; aM. ex- 
quisite finish, but if read together, id cplleotibn", 
fiiey are calculated to leave an impression ot/monq- 
fony. We sOon begin to think that she Wd'iid &ve 
|>leased us belter if her productions, elegant 


are, had been either somewlial less in number or 
more varied in their tone, A critic would form a 
higher opinion of Mrs. Hemans’ powers, from the 
perusalof half a dozen of her poems than half a hun- 
dred. This praise, however, cannot be withheld from 
her, that no British poetess has written verses of 
greater melody or refinement. There is perhaps 
more fancy in the writings of L. E. L. and infinitely 
more force in those of Joanna Baillie, and more sim- 
plicity and a deeper pathos in those of Mrs, Southey, 
but in correctness and grace of style she was without 
a rival in the list of Lady poets. 


SAMUEL ROGERS. 

Samuel Rogers was born in London in the yeat 
1762. His father was an eminent banker and the 
poet succeeded him in the business. He is what poets 
seldom are, a man of wealth, and he knows how^ to be 
at once liberal and prudent. Very little of his private 
life is known, though he is now an old man and haf? 
not only held a conspicuous position in literary 
society himself but has been associated with almost 
all the men of genius and distinction of the last half 
cCntuxy. His first work was An Ode to Superslitimi 
and. other poems. It was published in 1786. The 
Pledswes of 'Memory, the work by which he is best 
known, appeared in 1792. His later works, Human 
Life and Italy, have neither increased nor lessened 
bis reputation. The latter is perhaps the feeblest 
of his longer productions, being composed in blank- 
verse which requires a force of style to which Rogers 
is unequal. 

Amidst all the changes of taste Rogers still pre- 
serves his station, which though nqt a very high one, is 
by no means beneath the ambition of a man of taste 
and genius. His poetry is usually polished with 
extraordinary care. It is said that scarcely a line of 
the Pleasures of Memory remains in its original form, 
and that he '"'submitted the whole poem to the re- 
peated revision of his friends. Amongst the most 
active of his friendly critics was Richard Sharpe, the 
brniiant conversationist. The subject of the poem 
. alluded fo is a singularly happy one, for it must inter- 
’ est all men. The poem itself is unquestionably distin- 
, guished for the most exquisite tenderness and grace, 
though it has not much power. It is modelled 
ehiefiy on the style of Goldsmith, but Rogers is not 
a.; SOTlle,' imitator, and he evidently speaks from his 
own heart 

Th^f life of Rogers, if it should ever be written 
^ith .fullness and freedom, will furnish a rich treat 
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to the lovers of literary biography on accoiuU of the 
brilliant list of names associated with his own, and 
in which he always held an honorable place. He 
cheered the deserted death-bed of Sheridan with all 
that money and friend'ship could bestow, and has 
long been distinguished as a warm admirer of genius 
and a generous patron of tlie arts. 
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printer wrote to him to say that two young gentlemen 
had spoken to him in terms of high commendation of 
his volume, and expressed a wish to have some poems 
printed in the same type and form. Those gentle- 
men were Southey and Mr. Lovel his brother-in-law 
and poetical associate. Fifty years afterwards Sou- 
they visited Bowles for the first time. 

His Sonnets have given a character to Bowles’s 
reputation which has not been much affected by his 
longer and more ambitious productions, of which T/ie 
Mimonary is the best. In 1807 he published an 


William Lisle Bowles was born in the village 
of King’s-Sutton in Northamptonshire the 24th of 
September, 1762. His fattier was a clergyman. The 
poet in his fourteenth year was sent to Winchester 
school, where he greatly distinguished himself by his 
acquirements. Dr. Joseph Warton was then the 
master, and Bowles was a favorite pupil. He was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, where in 1792 
he look his degree as master of arts, and his father 
dying soon afterwards, he quitted Oxford, entered 
into holy orders and obtained a curacy in Wiltshire. 
In 1797 he married. Soon afterwards Lord Somers 
presented him with a living in Gloucestershire. In 
1803 he was made a prebendary of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral ; and Archbishop Moore presented him with the 
Rectory of Bremhill, Wilts, where he has resided ever 
since. He has taken great delight in the improvement 
of the Rectory and the grounds attached to it, and not 
being fond of gay and busy life, he enjoys himself 
like a poet and a philosopher in an elegant retire- 
ment, enlivened by , the visits of kindred associates. 
The Marquis of Lansdowme and Thomas Moore are 
amongst his most intimate friends. 

Bowles’s first publication was a collection of four- 
teen Sonnets which were printed at Bath. Only a hun- 
dred copies were printed, but these were soon sold and 
the printer recommended anew edition of five hundred 
copies. A few more sonnets were added. They soon 
became popular and went through seven or eight edi- 
tions in a few years. The volume was introduced to the 
notice of Coleridge by his friend and school-fellow 
Middleton, afterwardsl^ishop of Calcutta. Coleridge 
was then in his seventeenth year. He was so enthusias- 
tically delighted with them that they weaned him for 
a while from tire intense study of metaphysics which 
had absorbed all his attention. Most critics are now 
agreed to award these sonnets the praise of delicacy, 
grace, tenderness and harmony, but they Imve some- 
times a feminine querulousness of tone, an air of 
affectation and a want of force, Soon after the third 
edition of his. Sonnets was published Mr. Bowles’s 


edition of Pope in ten volumes, and ventured some 
remarks upon that poet which drew him into a con- 
troversy with Lord Byron and several other eminent 
and able writers, over all of whom he seems to 
have obtained the victory. Though a- writer vastly 
inferior to Lord Byron in the general powers of his 
mind Bowles had certainly the advantage over him 
in a sober critical disquisition^. He was strangely 
misrepresented and misunderstood, in this discussion, 
though he simply maintained the theory of Warton, 
that images drawn from nature, human and external, 
are more poetical per se than those drawn from works 
of art and artificial manners. 

It may seem presumptuous to condemn the criti- 
cal opinions of such a man as Lord Byron. But very 
dull eyes may discover spots in the sun, and very 
ordinary pers Ohs may be alive to the faults of their 
superiors. Let us give a specimen or two of his 
arguments. 


I opposed,’^ says he, and will ever oppose the 
robbery of ruins from Athens, to instruct the English 
in sculpture; but why did I do so? The rvms are 
as poetical in Piccadilly as they were in the Parthenon, 
but the Parthenon and its rocks are less so without them. 
Such is the poetry of art.” 

To suppose these detaclied fragments of buildings, 
as poetical in a. confined and crowded court in Lon- 
don, as in the place from which they wei-e taken, 
surrounded by picturesque and classical scenes and 
associations, is manifestly erroneous. The same line 
of argument would prove tliat a boat high and dry 
in a dock-yard or in a carpenters warehouse is a|| 
poetical an object as the same boat when filled wi|j 
human beings, tossing on the stormy sea, or sleepir*. 
by sunset on a glassy lake. Works of art are ’ 
poetical per se, but as connected with external nat 
and human passions. 


; * Some of Bowles’s later pamphlets on the same subj 
were written in a less amiable spirit. 
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“ Mr. Bowles contends, again, that tlie pyramids of 
Egypt are poetical, because of ‘the association with 
boundless deserts,' and that a ‘ pyramid of the same 
dimensions would not be sublime in Lincoln's Inn Fields j* 
not so poetical certainly ; but take away the pyramids, 
and what is the desert T' 

The desert would still be poetical without the pyra- 
niids, but not so the pyramids without the desert. 
Mr. Bowles would readily admit that the taking away 
tik; pyramids would lessen the poetry of the desert, 
because the human asm'iations suggested by works 
of art would add greatly to the interest of any scene- 
ry, however beautiful and poetical in itself, lathe 
same way the ocean in a storm is a strikingly poeti- 
cal object, but its poetry is heightened by the asso- 
ciations of danger and suffering connected with the 
sight of a ship*. It is not the appearance of the mere 
planks or the mechanical construction of the ship, 
but the probable emotions and anxieties of those on 
board, and the uncertainty of their fate, that touches 
the heart and awakens the imagination. 

“To the question whether the description of a game 
of cards he as poetical, supposing the execution equal, 
as a description of a walk in a fovestl it may be answer- 
ed, that the materials are certainly not equal ; but that 
the artist who has rendered a game of cards poetical, is 
by far the greater of the two. But all this ordering of 
poets is purely arbitrary on the part of Mr, Bovyles. 
There may or may not he, in fact, different orders of poe- 
try ; hut the poet is always ranked according to his 
execution, andmot according to his branch of the art.” 

Who does not see the fallacy of this ? Will any 
body maintain that the best satire that was ever writ- 
ten is as poetical as the best epic poem, or entitles 
the author to tlie same rank in literature, lie whose 
work is the most poetical is the best poet, and not he 
who exhibits the most skill in treating unpoetical 
subjects. Dryden's Absalom Achitophel h as 
well handled, perhaps, as Milton’s Paradise Lost ; 
but which production is the most poetical, and which 
author is the greatest poet? Is the author of the 
most excellent sonnet equal in rank to the author of 
the most excellent -tragedy ? Certainly not. Dry- 
den has said, that “ an Heroic Poem, truly such, is 
undoubtedly the greatest work which the soul of man 
is capable to perform,” Could he have said this of 
an epigram without exciting a universal laugh* } A 

* Dr. Sputh, liowever, foolislily asserted that a perfect epi- 
' g-ram is as diiBcult as an Epic poem, and Pope very justly, 
ridiculed him for it hi the Dunciad. 

How many Martials were in Pnlteney lost ! 

‘ , Else sure some bard to our eternal praise , " : ' , ,„ • 
In twice ten thousand rhyming nights and days,( 

Had reared the work, the all that mortal can. 

And South beheld that masterpiece of man* 


poet who executes an inferior subject with uncom- 
mon skill is entitled to a place above him who exe- 
cutes a sublime one in a mediocre manner ; but when 
the execution is equal, the subject decides the superi- 
ority. A lofty subject requires a greater grasp of 
intellect and a more vigorous imagination than a 
humble one, and therefore the author of the Pam- 
disc Lost or of the Tragedy of Macbeth would always 
rank above the author of the most poetical descrip- 
tion of a game of cards that was ever written, be- 
cause no human power could render it so eminently 
poetical as those two immortal productions. Lord 
Byron, however, very strenuously maintains that 
“ the poet who eosecutes best is tlie highest, whatever 
his department*.*' And what is still more strange 
and inconsistent, after asserting that there are no 
“ orders*' in poetry, or that if there be, the poet is 
ranked by his execution not his subject, he elevates 
Pope above all other writers of verse on the ground 
of his being the ethical poet, and ethical poetry 
being of the highest rank. If Locke’s or Bentbam’s 
prose Ethics were put into the form of verse, they 
would, according to tliis decision, be finer poetry than 
the works of Homer, Shakespeare or BRlton. The 
two last great names are not, it would seem, amongst 
Lord Byron’s favorites. “ Shakespeave and Milton,*' 

I he says, have had their rise and they will have their 
i decline.” If some great convulsion were to sweep 
I Great Britain from the kingdoms of the earth, he 
j thinks, that the surviving world ‘‘would snatch 
i Pope from the wreck, and let the rest sink with the 
I people.*' What do the great German critics, the 
I idolaters of Shakespeare, say to this ? Pope, conti- 
i nues Byron, “ is the moral poet of all civilization ; 

and as such, let us hope that he will one day be the 
' national poet of mankind''' I I ! Lord Byron, is a 
striking instance of the truth of the remark that a 
good poet may be an indifferent critic. 

Bowles’s latest publication appeared in 1837. It 
is entitled “ Scenes and Shadows of Daps Departed 
with Poems from Youth to Age, hp the Rev, W, L, 
BoiolesP The volume appears to contain no poems 
that had not seen the Iight*in Bowles’s previous 
publications. The author’s very numerous alterations 
and corrections are worthy of particular notice, inas- 
much as they afford a remarkable illustration of the 
danger of all attempts on the part of a poet to improve 
the warm effusions of his youth or middle life, in the 
winter of his age. The alterations are any thing but 

^ A pig by Morland might be as well done as an anjjel by 
ilaphael, but this would not make the former artist entitled 
to the same rank amongst painters as the latter. 
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improvements. When the public ear is once accus- 
tomed to the tone and diction of a poem, an altera- 
tion even for the better is often very ungraciously 
received, but when neither the sense nor the metre 
are in any way improved, or when they are abso- 
lutely injured, nothing can be more repulsive to the 
reader or more unfortunate for the author. It may 
be as well to select a few examples of the manner in 
wliich Bowles has robbed his youthful Muse of some 
of her most attractive graces. 

In a sonnet addressed to Time occur the following 
lines 

“ O Time! who know^st a lenient hand to lay 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowly thence— 
Soothing to sad repose the weary sense — 

Stealest the long -forgotten pang away; 

Thee, would 1 call my only hope at last. 

And think— when thou hadst dried the bitter tear 
That flow’d in vain o’er all my soul held dear, — 

I might look back on youthful suff’rings past. 

To meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile/’ 

In tlTfe original state of the above passage, instead 
of Time stealing a long-forgotten pang, (which as it 
is no pang at all, cannot be stolen) he was repre-’' 
sented, with far more poetry and trutli, as stealing, 

11 n perceived, a pang greatly softened by his lenient 
hand. 

The faint pang stealest unperceived away/’ 

Then again instead of the pleonasiical phrase of 
looking back on pouthjul Bowles : 

had for many years contented himself with the fol- 
lowing far simpler sentence — 

I may look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening with a smile.” 

The beautiful sonnet on the Bells at Ostend has been 
injured in a similar manner. The following is a 
passage from it as it originally-stood. 

“ And now, along the white and level tide ' 
They fling their melancholy music wide : 

Bidding me many a tender thought recall 
Of su7nmer days and those delightful years 
When hy my iiative stream in life' s fair primej 
The mournful magic of their mingling chime _ , 

First waked my wondering childhood into tears/’ 

For the lines in italics we now have 

** Of happy hours departed, and those years. 

When from an antique tower ere life’s fair prime, &c/’ 

In a sonnet on the river Rhine, there are equally 
injudicious alterations. In the first edition was the 
following picturesque and pleasing passage. 


dx 

** On the Rhine 

We and the round the prow 

la murmurs parted varying as we go, 

. Lo! -»e woods open, and the rocks retire. 

Some convent’s ancient walls, or glistering spire 
’Mid the bright landscape’s track unfolding slow/’ 

This has been altered and injured in the foliowiug* 
manner — ■* 

When on the Rhine 

We sailed, and heard the waters round the provr 
In murmurs parting varying as we go, 

Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 

As some grey convent-wall, or sunlit spire. 

Starts up, along the banks unfolding slow,” 

Here the llliine no longer sparhlesf' the bark no 
longer hounds,'^ i\\e waves no longer ^‘whitenf* 
With - what a torpedo touch is the original picture 
deadened 1 Then again, instead of that elastic and 
animated line 

“ Lo ! the woods open, and the rocks retire,” 
we have one in which we are coldly informed, that 
the rocks with great formality successively came for- 
ward and retired while all allusion to the opening 
woods is omitted. But to make amends for the stately 
gravity of the rocks, the old, grey, heavy convent- 
walls sta?'t up at once in a very lively and unexpect- 
ed style, instead of coming slowly into view as in the 
first description. Towards the close of the same son- 
net we have these lines in the original ; 

‘‘ There on the side 

Theshadoiuy sunshine pours, its streaming tide ; 

, While hope enchanted with the scene so fair. 

Would loish to Unger many a summer^s day^ 

Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away/’ 

This, unhappily, has not escaped the author’s rage 
for improvement. He is determined not to let well 
alone^ Here is what he considers the more perfect 
version,,: — ■ 

“ There on the side, 

The hurstmg sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 

While grief forgetful amid scenes so fair f 
Counts not the houi'S of a long siinuner^s day, 

Nor heeds how fast the prospect w'inds away/’ 

The bold, but felicitous expression of shadoivp 
sumUne, which a poet or a painter will at once 
readily comprehend as descriptive of the strong light 
and shade of woodland scenery on a fine clay, is ex- 
changed for a comparatively commonplace and 
worthless epithet, and which is particularly inelegant , 
in its present position, where we have a tide or stream 
streamings bursting and pouring. Then again instead 
of the lively and appropriate image of Hope, 
enchanted with the scene, and desiring to linger in it 
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many a summer's day, that agreeable personage is 
thrust away to make room, for Grief, who is quite 
out of her element in such a cheerful landscape : 
and the utmost that the poet can say of her satisfac- 
tion is, not that like Hope, she longs to linger there 
through the summer, but that she does not actually 
count the hours ; and this is said in a line that is as 
prosaic and inharmonious as its predecessor was 
smooth and pleasing. 

In a sonnet upon Evening there occurs another in- 
stance of the manner in which the author, with a per- 
verse ingenuity, destroys the effect of every happy 
touch in the little pictures so beautifully executed by 
his own hand in earlier days : — 

Evening, as slow thy placid shades descend 
Veiling with gentlest hush, the landscape still. 

The lonely battlement and farthest hill 

And wood, 1 think of those who have no friend. 

Who now perhaps by melancholy led, 

Erom the broad blaze of day, where pleasure daunts 
Retiring wander mid thy lonely haunts 
Unseen,” &c. &c. 

In the place of the third of the above lines, we 
have now 

The battlement, the tower, the farthest hill ; 
so that the interesting and characteristic circum- 
stance of the solitude of the scene, expressed by the 
epithet lonelj/ is taken away to insert a tourer by the 
side of a battlement ! It is true that there was a slight 
impropriety in the repetition of the word loneli/ in the 
seventh line, and it was probably to avoid this that 
the unfortunate alteration was adopted. 


MISS JOANNA BATLLIE. 

JoANXA Baillie was born at Both well in Scot- 
land, in 1764. Her father was a clergyman, and 
her mother was sister to the celebrated Physicians, 
John and William Hunter. The distinguished Dr. 
Mathew Baillie was Miss Bailiie’s brother. She has 
spent most of her life in or near Loudon . For many 
years past she has resided at Hampstead, No ma- 
terials for a memoir of her life are yet available. The 
first volume of her series of Plays, in which she has 
attempted to delineate .the stronger passions of the 
mind, was published in 1798, the second in 1802, 
and the third in 1812. The miscellaneous plays. ap- 
peared in 1804. No British female has writteiVsuch 
vigorous, poetry as Miss BaiUie's. . Her Jgenius is 
masculine ; but in private life she has all the qualities 
that. peculiarly adorn her sex. In 1806 Sir Walter 


Scott was introduced to her by Mr. Sotheby the trans- 
lator of Oberon. An affectionate and lasting friend- 
ship was the result. In 1808 she revisited Scotland and 
spent some weeks under the Northern Minstrers roof. 
When Scott was asked what he thought of his own 
genius in comparison with that of Burns, he replied 
There is no comparison whatever — we ought not to 
be named on the same day. If you wish to speak of 
a real poet, Joanna Baillie is now the highest genius 
of our country." He gave Terry, the actor, a letter 
of introduction to Miss Baillie, accompanying it with 
the remark that he would like her greatly as “ siie has 
all the simplicity of real genius." Scott afterwards 
wrote to tell him that he had pleased Miss Baillie 
very much both in public and in society, and 
though not fastidious, she is not, I think, particularly 
lavish of applause either way. A most valuable 
person is she, and as warm-hearted as brilliant." 

Miss Baillie’s Plays are very powerful and admi- 
rable productions, though not essentially dramatical. 
The most popular of these and perhaps the best is 
the tragedy of De Mont ford. In a notice of Miss 
Baillie it would be unfair to omit Sir Walter Scott's 
poetical compliment to her genius, even though it 
is a little too extravagant. 

The notes that rung 

From the wild harp, which silent hung 
By silver Avon’s holy shore, 

’’Till twice a hundred years rolled o’er ; 

When she, the bold Enchantress, came. 

With fearless hand and heart on flame ! 

From the pale willow snatched the treasure 
And swept it with a kindred measure, 

Till Avon’s swans, while rung the grove 
With Montford’s hate and Basil’s love, 

Awakening at the inspired strain 
Deemed their own Shakespeare lived again," 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 

WinLTAM Woudsworth, who is descended from a 
respectable family in Cumberland, was born at Cocker- 
mouth in that county on the 7th of April, 1770. At 
the age of eight years he was sent to Hawkes worth 
school in Lancashire. His brother Dr. Christopher 
Wordsworth, the author of some letters on the Greek 
definitive article and a work on the subject of the 
authorship of IconBa§j1ike, was educated at the same 
school. Dr. Wordsworth is now master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The poet w^as removed to the 
University of Cambridge in 1787, where he was ma- 
triculated a student of St. John's. He remained long 
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enough to take his Bachelor’s degree. Before he took 
his final leave of the University he made a pedestrian 
tour througli France, Savoy, Switzerland aitd Italy. 
He was at Paris at the commencement of the French 
Revolution and was acquainted with many of the 
leaders of the Revolutionary party. Fie lodged for 
a while under the same roof with Brissot. In 1797 he 
resided at Alfoxden near Nether Stowey in Somerset- 
shire. Here he became acquainted with Coleridge, 
and joined with him in the plan of a volume of Lyri- 
cal Ballads. In 1798 he visited Germany where he 
joined Coleridge. The two poets revisited that country 
together thirty years afterwards. In 1800 Wordsworth 
settled at Grasmere, a small village in Westmoreland 
from whence he removed to his present residence at 
Rydal. In 1803 he married Miss Mary Hutchinson, 
the daughter of a merchant at Penrith. Two sons and 
a daughter are the produce of this union. Mr, 
Wordsworth is said in point of fortune to enjoy “ an 
elegant sufficiency.*’ He has received from govern- 
ment, through the interest of the Earl of Lons- 
dale, the appointment of the Collector of Stamps. 

Wordsworth’s longest and most ambitious work is 
tlie blank verse poem entitled, The Excursion, which, 
however, he has left unfinished. It has been more 
severely ridiculed and more lavishly praised than any 
other work of modern times. Lord Byron described 
it as 

A clumsy frowsy poem called the Excursion, 

Writ in a manner that is my aversion, 

Jeffrey commenced a notice of it in the Edinburgh 
Review with the quaint exclamation This will 
never do Other critics have pronounced it a work 
worthy of Milton. It has been the fate of Words- 
worth to meet with no public notice that has not the 
air of idolatry or insult. He has found that there is 
no mid-air in modern criticism. Its generous 
ardor no cold medium knows.*’ A favored poet is a 
Shakespeare or a Milton; an unfavored one, a 
mere driveller. General principles or a fair balancing 
of merits and defects, are never thought of. It 
seems the purpose of every critic to raise his 
author to the skies, or hurl him down to bottomless 
perdition. 

Wordsworth is a true poet; but he is not of that 
order of genius which compels all men of whatever 
variety of taste or temperament to recognize its power. 
Though Milton is not a popular poet, no reader of 
the Paradise Lost, who possesses the least critical 
discrimination can fail to feel that he is under the 
influence of a mighty and majestic mind. He may 
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find his progress through the poem somewhat weari- 
some, because his own faculties are strained to the 
highest pitch in following the liight of so sublime 
an intellect, and the great majority of Milton’s 
admirers are inclined to second the remark of Dr. 
Johnson, that the perusal of the Paradise Lost is 
a duty rather than a pleasure. It is one of 
I those books,” says the same critic, which a reader 
I lays down without any wish to take up again.” 
Lord Byron used to say that be had not read Miltort 
since his boyhood, and he certainly seems to have 
had little relish for our greatest poets, and was by no 
means a discriminating critic with respect, to their 
peculiar merits, for he preferred Pope to Shakespeare, 
and called the divine author of the Fairy Queen, (the 
poet’s poet,) a dull felloiuP He told a“ friend on 
returning a copy of Spenser, that that he could see 
nothing in him P Perhaps he could not ; though for 
the credit of his own taste it wouldhave been as well if 
he had been less communicative. The poet who may 
becalled the poet of the world, is William Shakespeare. 
He fascinates all classes, because his mind is many- 
sided, and he represents humanity in all its phases. 
Wordsworth has been compared to Milton, but he is 
no more entitled to this compliment than Pope is to 
the rank of Shakespeare. Wordsworth is, not a poet 
of the very highest order. He is as decided an egotist 
as Byron himself," and no mere egotist was ever a 
poet of the first rank. All his poems are moods of 
his own rhind/* and he seems to know as little of the 
minds of other men as if in the wide universe he liad 
stood alone. Be is of small intellectual stature com- 
pared with the myriad-minded Shakespeare — and %oko 
isnotl \>\ii he is also injured by being brought into 
contact with John Milton, who, though a man of 
might, did not so bestride the world as the wondrous 
Bard of Avon. His mind was of a narrower range | 
though it seems a bold thing to speak of Milton with 
even comparative dispraise. Though he dwarfed all 
other poets by his colossal height, he loses sometliiiig 
of his glory by the side of Shakespeare. Milton excel- 
led, it is true, in WxQsublime, (which is the first quality 
of poetry) but he could not, like Shakespeare, play on 
every string of the human heart with equal fixcility. 
Shakespeare jvas perhaps not less sublime than 
Milton, when he aimed at elevation, and he was supe- 
rior in every other element of poetic genius. There 
was no limit to his powers. Wit, fancy, ima- 
gination — touches of tenderness or terror, flashes of 
merriment that set the theatre in a roar — the ]oftje.st 
wisdom or the wildest freaks — ‘^each scene of many- 
coloured life*’ — are all to be met with in his varied 
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and wondrous pages. His works are a mirror of the 
world. Milton is truly great in liis single depart- 
ment; but he is not the rival of Shakespeare, who 
concentrated in his single mind all the diversified 
excellencies of human g*enius, 

Wordsworth has quite as many faults as a poet 
as Lord By ron and Thomas Moore, and they are 
upon the whole of a move offensive description. 
Byron’s egotism for example, is at least manly, and 
expressed vyith nervous eloquence, but Wordsworth’s 
is sometimes at once puerile and pompous. If 
Thomas Moore’s thoughts are less profound, they are 
offered with no airs of assumption, and his verse is 
invartably neat, ingenious, polished and harmonious. 
Wordsworth seems to imagine that he may place un- 
limited reliance upon his genius alone, forgetting that 
a man’s inspiration is not always upon liiin. It 
may be taken for granted that he is under this melan- 
choly mistake, from the circumstance of bis pouring 
out all his miscellaneous thoughts without selection, 
good, bad and indifferent, just as they occur, and 
satisfying himself with the most bare and prosaic col- 
loquial language. He has lately printed a volume of 
upwards of four hundred and thirty sonnets. Now if 
there is any one class of poems that requires more care- 
ful selection and concentration of thought than an- 
other, it is this ; and if every sonnet in the collection 
were struck out of it that is deficient in the polish, ‘ 
point, unity and closeness which are essential to that 
form of versCj, the volume would be sadly reduced in 
its dimensions. The prominent fault of Wordsworth 
is a want of force and precision. He is often more 
diffuse and feeble that one should have supposed 
possible in a genuine poet ; and the worst of it is, that 
he is not satisfied to let a simple common-place pass 
at its true value ; but ushers it forth with the air of a 
philosophical discovery. There is a strained em- 
phasis upon trifles. If Mr. Wordsworth would 
write only when the true inspiration is upon him, 
or would permit some judicious friend ■ to draw 
his pen through every line that is unworthy of his 
genius, he would meet with a very different recep-^ 
tion from the general reader, who will rarely take the 
trouble to search for tltinly scattered fruit in a vast 
mass of foliage, Byron and Moore and Campbell 
and Rogers are more popular, partly because they 
are more equal writers. They never fell strikingly 
below the level of their genius. We may take-up at 
hazard any one of their poems, however long or short, 
and regard it as a tolerably characteristic specimen 
of, what they could produce ; — but Wordsworth too 
often writes in a style that might justify a person who ~ 


was but partially acquainted witli his works in pro- 
nouncing him a singularly feeble thinker, and a 
mediocre versifier. H is warmest admirers would hesi- 
tate to give a I'amhmt specimen of his manner, because 
if be i.s tlie best poet living lie is also the worst. In 
his happier hour he surpasses every other poet of the 
present day. We find in his pages, what we do not 
find elsewhere in the poetry of these limes, those pro- 
found thoughts and golden images which when once 
met with leave an indelible impression on tlie mind. 
They breathe an air of immortality. He is a poet 
that every true thinker must love if he will only take 
the trouble to understand him./ No imaginative 
writer of modern times has made a greater impression 
on the leading intellects of his country, and while the 
mob of readers confine their attention to his very 
obvious faults, and ridicule an intellect that is as 
much above their own as the stars are above the 
earth, the refined and ingenuous student is enchanted 
witii the almost angelic purity of the poet’s senti- 
ments, the richness and delicacy of his fiincy, his 
fine appreciation of truth and beauty, and the felicity 
of tliose occasional passages in which th.e most exqui- 
site images are embodied in the happiest and most 
harmonious words. Compared with the finest, parts 
of Wordsworth, some of our most popular poets of 
later times seem either vulgar and melodramatic, 
or §nical and meretricious. Some of his contem- 
poraries are infinitely better fitted to delight the 
public in general ; because they do not seek ex- 
clusively to please those wdio love thought and 
poetry for their own sake, but give striking narratives 
tliat may excite the most prosaic reader ; because too 
they never shock him with gross inequalities, and 
always pay him the compliment of doing their best. 
They often seem better poets than Wordsworth, but 
when the latter is at his noblest elevation, he mounts 
into higher and purer regions, and leaves all his con- 
temporaries far behind him. 

It must be'confessedj timt Wordsworth is too ex- 
clusive in his taste, and occasionally carries an excel- 
lent principle to an extreme almost as pernicious as 
the error to which it is opposed. He is so thoroughly 
disgusted with the vapid common-places of the imi- 
tators of the French School, that he thinks he cannot 
get too far from their models. He would rather speak 
like a clown than a Rosa Matilda. Of two evils he 
would choose what he thinks the least. But though 
there is a medium between the diction of the barn and 
the boudoir which he has ‘sometimes missed, and in 
his eagerness to avoid an old and popular error has 
' fallen into a new and a repulsive one, he is not to be 
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cliaracterized by his few failures, but by his general 
success. His expressions are plain, but not coarse. 
He maintains, and with abundant reason, that lan- 
guage need not be vulgar, because it is simple and 
unpretending. He has chosen humble subjects, and 
endeavoured to assimilate his language to the real 
language of men in ordinary life. He feels that 
nothing human can be too lowly for the purposes of 
poetry, and that natural thoughts are best expressed 
in natural language., His thoughts, though clear, are 
profound, and often most philosophical and original 
when they appear most trite and obvious to vulgar 
apprehension. It has been justly observed that there 
is often an internal power, with an absence of exter- 
nal ornament, in his poetry, which is not to be found 
in that of any other living writer ; and this accounts 
for the iudiiference of the superficial reader, and 
the enthusiasm approaching almost to adoration 
with which he is regarded by many of those who 
can truly appreciate the art divine.’' Words- 
worlli is not likely to become a very popular poet, 
though portions of his writings will probably hereafter 
be more extensively known and be better understood 
by ordinary readers than they are at present. Many 
of his fine apliorisms, and some of his more obvious 
beauties of thought and style, have already been fami- 
liarized to the public mind by repeated quotation. 
The more frequently Wordsworth’s productions are 
studied by refined readers the more they are admired. 
Genuine poetry is never stale ; every new perusal is 
accompanied with a fresh delight and an additional 
store of pleasant associations. Those, however, who 
can really enjoy the pure spirit of poetry, wholly un- 
xnixed with baser matter, form a very small class in- 
deed* To make it popular without the aid of narra- ■ 
tive, it is necessary to season it highly with glittering 
conceits, turgid truisms, and strong excitements. 

The majority of critics estimate more highly tlie 
value of contemporary applause as an indication of : 
future fame than general experience warrants. If 
sale alone were a criterion of the value of a work, i 
.some of the meanest and most detestable books 
that were ever written, would rank as high as any 
thing that has yet proceeded from the noblest pens. 
Before we look upon immediate applause as the 
slightest argument in favor of a writer’s perfprna- 
ances, there are other circumstances that should be 
taken into consideration,— the subject — the author's 
style — and the character of the age. There are some 
subjects that in their own nature are so attractive to 
large classes of readers, that the feeblest handling 
cannot well abate their influence, particularly if they 
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are brought forward at the proper season. There are 
other topics, on the contrary, that cannot be rendered 
widely popular by the greatest genius. Sometimes 
mere novelty of subject will do more for an author’s 
temporary success than the greatest merit of style or 
thought. They who maintain that popularity is the 
test of merit should reconcile the vast success of 
Scott’s poetry on its first publication, when he was 
looked upon as the English Homer, with the compa- 
rative neglect with which his metrical tales are now 
treated. If they were great poems on their first pub- 
lication, they must be equally meritorious noviq 
though their popularity has passed away. If 
any man were to publish at tins day poems of similar 
character and equal merit, they would hardly run 
through a single edition. The whole world at one 
time esteemed Scott a greater poet than Wordsworth, 
but wdio thinks so now ? Opinions have changed, but 
the poetry of these authors is just wliat it was before. 

There is a class of works for which an immediate 
but not permanent popularity is naturally expected, 
while there are others for which no popularity, but a 
slowly-coming though lasting fame, is all that is 
ever looked for or desired. If we glance over the 
records of literature, we shall meet with the titles of 
innumerable books that, in their brief day, were 
eagerly devoured by the whole reading world, but 
which are now utterly forgotten; or if occasionally 
met with and perused, are thrown aw'ay again with a 
deep feeling of disgust, and an expression of astonish- 
ment that they should ever have given satisfaction to a 
single human being. Great authors have rarely been 
popular, because they have gone beyond the age or 
beyond the general intellect. Bacon and Milton were 
never 'popular, and never will be. They are truly 
interesinig only to tlnnkers and men of imagination, 
and these form the fit audience though few. On tlie 
authority of the critics the multitude iiave faith in 
these gods of iiiteilect. They blindly worship them 
from a sense of duty and not from any impulse of 
afifection. The history of literature furnishes us with 
comparatively so few instances of contemporary po- 
puiarity being succeeded by a permanent fame, and so 
many of a sudden blaze of success being as suddenly 
extinguished, and of neglected merit forcing its way . 
slowly into lasting distinction, that it is highly un- 
philosophical to draw any positive conclusions from 
the public reception of new works. 

Wordsworth is not an Epic poet, nor has he the 
Dramatic faculty*. The “ Excursion,’' is a mere re- 


♦ He has written a play, hut has not published it. 
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cord of the moods of his own mind. The dramatis 
persmiEe are shadows. The dialogue is sustained 
entirely by one person, and that person is the author. 
The poem is in fact an eloquent soliloquy. One 
portion of Wordsworth’s works forms a strange con- 
trast to the rest. Though in his Lyrical Ballads he 
aifects a quaker-like plainness and humility, in his 
poems of a metaphysical or of a contemplative cha- 
racter there is a solemn and sustained .elevation both 
of style and sentiment. He may be called both a 
philosophical and a pastoral poet. His characteris- 
tics are profound thought and a passionate love of 
nature. 

We read the works of Wordsworth with a calm 
delight, and a personal veneration for the author. 
There is something so exquisitely pure and pastoral 
in all that we hear of his daily life, that he realizes 
our most ideal conception of the poetical character. 
He lives in serene and thoughtful gladness, amidst 
groves, and lakes, and mountains, and seems as inti- 
mately associated with nature as the birds that charm 
him with their songs. He pays, indeed, an occa- 
sional visit to the crowded city, but hurries eagerly 
back again to lus native haunts. There is the same 
avoidance of all contact with artificial life, in his per- 
sonal habits as in his poetry. There is an Arcadian 
simplicity and quietude in both. 


JAMES MONTGOMERY. 

James Montgomery was born at Irvine, in Ayr- 
shire, on the 4th of November 1771, His parents be- 
longed to the church of the United Brethren, com- 
monly called Moravians, and the poet is of the same 
sect. He was placed at an early age in a Moravian 
seminary at F ulnick in Yorkshire, where his father and 
mother left him at school and went to the West In- 
dies to instruct the negroes in the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. They both fell victims to the climate; one 
died in Barbadoes and the other in Tobago. The 
Moravians supported and protected the orphan of 
these Missionaries and educated him as a minister, but 
though of an extremely pious turn of 'mind young 
Montgomery had too much imagination to rest long 
satisfied with the strict monastic seclusion from fhe 
world imposed upon him by his brethren. He was 
impatient to see more of human life oyer which his 
fancy had thrown romantic colours. The reality, 
however, soon chilled and disappointed him. As he 


was so determined to enter the world, his friends 
gave up all further attempts to restrain his inclina- 
tions, and they procured him a situation in a retail 
shop at Mirfield near Wakefield ; but he soon grew 
weary of so uncongenial an employment. He secret- 
ly fled from his master, but left a letter of explanation 
for him. Not being an articled apprentice he broke 
no contract by his desertion. He entered the wide 
world with three shillings and sixpence in his pocket. 
He was at that time only sixteen years of age. It 
was not many days before he was obliged to save 
himself from starvation by accepting a similar situa- 
tion at a place called Wash. He now wrote to his 
late employer for a character. The worthy man who 
truly loved his- runaway assistant set off immediately 
for Wash, and when the two friends met they rushed 
into each other^s arras. His master, however, in vain 
pressed him to return. He next got into the em})loy 
of Mr. Harrison a bookseller in London, who had 
seen a volume of his poems in manuscript and 
strongly urged him to cultivate his talents, lie found 
even tins employ a dull one and in eight months 
returned into Yorkshire to the situation fie had for- 
merly held. His next employment was that of editor 
of a provincial newspaper, the Sheffield Iris» The pa- 
per was conducted with moderation by the poet-editor, 
but he was a lover of liberty, and in those days the 
government were jealous of the least attempt to 
give utterance to those free opinions which are now 
generally entertained and openly expressed. A clergy- 
man had written a song to commemorate the destruc- 
tion of the Bastile, and though it appeared in half 
the newspapers of the kingdom, Mr. Montgomery 
was prosecuted for having struck off a few copies for 
sale at the Sheffield Iris press. He was fined twenty 
pounds and imprisoned for three months in the Cas- 
tle of York, tie had not long resumed his duties 
when he again incurred the hostility of the powerful. 
Two men were killed by the soldiers in a riot in the 
streets of Sheffield, and Montgomery gave an account 
of the affair which excited the anger of an officer 
who was also a magistrate, and who preferred a bill 
of indictment against him. Montgomery proved the 
accuracy of his statement, but.it did not save him. He 
was sentenced to six month’s imprisonment and a fine 
of thirty pounds. 

The first work which made Montgomery’s name 
familiar to the public was The Wandet'er of Switzer 
hndy which was treated with such severity by the 
Edinburgh Review that the poet was completely dis- 
heartened, and according to his own account was for 
some years, as mute as a mouUing bird.” In 1810 
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appeared his poem of the Wes£ Indies of which ten 
thousand copies were sold. Three years after he pub- 
lished The world before the Flood » Greenland was 
published in 1819 and the Pelican Island in 1827. 

Montgomery’s poetry is especially interesting to a 
large class of readers who delight to see the Muse 
enlisted in the cause of Religion. He blends piety 
to God with a deep and unaffected love for bis 
fellow-creatures. Tlie spirit that pervades all his 
writings is truly amiable and noble, and his charac- 
ter as a man corresponds exactly with his character 
as an author. His poetry exhibits peculiar delicacy 
and tenderness of sentiment, and great elegance and 
purity of style. He never startles the reader with 
vigorous bursts of enthusiasm or intense flashes of 
imagination, but he always secures his approbation 
and esteem. 


ROBERT SOUTHEY. 

Robert Southey was born at Bristol on the 12th 
of August, 1774. Plis father was a linen-draper of 
that city, but though he was a man of singularly 
steady habits and of strict integrity he was not suc- 
cessful in business. Young Southey was taken 
charge of by his mother’s maiden aunt, Miss Tyler, 
In 1787 he was sent to Westminster school. His 
master loved him and treated him like a son. His 
school-fellows also were charmed with his fine 
disposition. On one occasion he was compelled to 
join in a rebellion, and soon after was found in tears. 
On being questioned as to the cause of his distress, 
he replied, that he was afflicted at the thought of his 
ingratitude to his master. In 1792 he was entered 
at Baliol College Oxford. In 1794 Mr. Coleridge 
who had j ust left Cambridge paid a visit to Oxford 
and formed an intimacy with Southey, Coleridge 
was even then distinguished for those extraordinary 
powers of conversation which fascinated all who 
heard him, and he was hailed with admiration and 
wonder by the young Oxonians, especially such of 
them as were favorable to' the Erench Revolution. 
Southey, Coleridge and Lovel were at that time 
ardent political enthusiasts, and forsaking their 
studies they formed a plan to establish a Society on 
the banks of the Ohio, with a system of government 
in which every individual was to have his share of 
power, and all property was to be equally divided or 
used in common. They were intimate with Words- 
worth, who though his political sentiments were at 
that time of the same cast as theirs, refused to join 


in so absurd a scheme. The other three friends re- 
paired to Bristol for the purpose of making prepara- 
tions for carrying' their design into effect, and as 
female society was essential to the new colony they 
agreed to marry three sisters of the name of Pricker. 
The triple marriage plan was duly executed, but 
their political speculation with reference to the set- 
tlement on the banks of the Ohio speedily evaporated. 
Southey’s friends were anxious to prevent his mar- 
riage with Miss Pricker, and hoping to wean him 
from it by absence, they persuaded him to accom- 
pany his uncle Mr. Hill, to Portugal; , but true 
lovers are not easily thwarted, and only an hour or 
two before Southey’s departure a secret union was 
effected. They separated at the church door. Hewas 
six months absent, and during that time wrote letters 
to his bride which were afterwards published in one 
volume octavo. On his return be pursued his literary 
avocations with great earnestness and assiduity. 
Towards the close of 1801 he was appointed Secre- 
tary to Mr. Gorry, then Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for Ireland on a salary of 500 pounds per annum. 
He held the place until his principal quitted office 
which was not long after, for in 1803 Southeyre- 
sided at Keswick in Cumberland. Mrs. Coleridge 
and Mrs. Lovel (now a widow) lived under the 
same roof. In 1813 he was appointed Poet Lau- 
reate, 

Southey is one of the most voluminous writers in 
the language, and the mere list of his works in prose 
and verse would fill a page . It will be sufficient to 
allude to a few of his most celebrated productions. 
Joan of Arc, an Epic Poem, which has since been 
greatly altered, was published in 1796. Thalaba,the 
Destroyer, a metrical Romance, appeared in 1803 ; 
and Madoc, a poem, two years after. Tiie Curse of 
Kehama was published in 1810 ; Roderick the last 
of the Goths in 1814, and A Tale of Paraguay in 
1824. Southey's poetry wants compactness, but 
though in his longer poems the passages taken sepa- 
rately are sometimes diffuse and feeble, there is 
great breadth and richness in the general effect, and 
the. style is admirably pure and transparent. The 
reader feels that he is under the spell of a true poet. 
The presence of high and rich imagination is always 
recognized though we have rarely occasion to dwell 
upon lines or passages of striking beauty. The 
power is in the whole. He is most successful in , 
descriptions of external nature and in home-scenes of 
sweet domestic interest, in which all is truth and 
nature. The most popular of his numerous prose 
works is his Life of Nelson, It is a truly classical 
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prodiiction. He has written some of the ablest 
articles in the Quarterly Review, for each of which 
it is said that he has received one hundred 
pounds. He is one of the best prose writers in 
our language. His style is singularly clear, graceful 
and unaffected. He never compells us to pause 
at a particular sentence or go back to any previous 
paragraph to gather the meaning. The uncritical 
reader is sometimes surprised that Southey's prose 
is so mucli admired, because he is not arrested 
by any prominent or isolated beauty ; but the very 
excellence of the style consists in the absence of 
all effort or display, and the Way in which the 
writer beguiles us into a consideration of the matter 
alone, while we forget the manner, which has never- 
theless a secret charm. His narratives especially are 
admirable for their distinctness and animation. 

Though Southey is somewhat too fierce a politician 
and is now as ardent a lover of Kings as he once was 
of Republics, and is often taunted with his inconsis- 
tency on that account, his greatest enemies liave ac- 
knowledged the purity and beauty of his private life. 
Whatever may be said or thought of liiin as a poet or 
a politician he is almost immaculate as a man, and 
all parties agree in speaking of him personally with 
the most unqualified admiration and respect. In 1839, 
liaving lost liis first wife some years before, he mar- 
ried Miss Caroline Bowles, the accomplished poetess. 
It is with pain we add that he has since fallen into a 
miserable state of health both bodily and mental, 
and that -there is little hope of his recovery. This is 
of course the sad result of overstraining the intellec- 
tual powers. No ploughman or mechanic has gone 
through more drudgery than Southey — and his la- 
bours unhappily were of a nature to press with pecu- 
liar severity upon the very principle of life* The 
exhaustion that follows literary toil affects both mind 
and body to a degree and in a manner that are rarely 
experienced from other kinds of labour. 

The following tribute to the character of Southey 
is from Coleridge's Biographia Lileraria, 

** Publicly has Mr. Southey been reviled by men, who 
(1 would feign hope for the honor of human nature) 
hurled fire-brands against a figure of their own imagina- 
tion, publicly have his talents been depreciated, his 
principles denounced ; as publicly do I therefore, who 
have known him intimately, deem it my duty to leave 
recorded, that it is Southey’s almost unexampled felicity, 
to possess the best gifts of talent and genius free from all 
their characteristic defects. To those who remember the 
state of our public schools and universities some twenty 
years past, it will appear no ordinary praise in any man 
to have passed from innocence into virtue, not only freh 


from all vicious habit but unstained by one act of intem- 
perance, or the degradations akin to intemperance. That 
scheme of head, heart, and habitual demeanour, v;hich 
in his early manhood, and first controversial writings, 
Milton, claiming the privilege of self-defence, asserts of 
himself, and challenges bis calumniators to disprove; 
this will his school-mates, his fellow-collegians, and his 
inaturer friends, with a confidence proportioned to the 
intimacy of their knowledge, liear witness to, as again 
realized inthe life of Robert Southey. But still more 
striking to those, who by biography or by their own 
experience are familiar with the general habits of genius, 
will appear the poet’s matchless industry and persever- 
ance in his pursuits ; the worthiness and dignity of those 
pursuits ;■ his generous submission to tasks of transitory 
interest, or such as hia genius alone could make other- 
wise ; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims 
of affection or prudence, he should yet have made for 
himself time and power, to achieve more, and in more 
various departments than almost any other writer has 
done, though employed wholly on subjects of his own 
choice and ambition . But as Southey possesses, and is 
not possessed by, bis genius, even so is lie the master 
even of his virtues, The regular and methodical tenor 
of his daily labours, wliich would be deemed rare in the 
most mechanical pursuits, and might be envied by the 
mere man of business, loses all semblance of formality 
in the dignified simplicity of his manners, in the spring 
and healthful cheerfulness of his spirits. Always em- 
ployed, his friends find him always at leisure. No Jess 
punctual in trifles, than stedfast in the performance of the 
highest duties, he inflicts none of those small pains and 
discomforts which irregular men scatter about them, and 
which in the aggregate so often become formidable 
obstacles both to happiness and utility ; while on tlie 
contrary he bestows all the pleasures, and inspires all 
that ease of mind in those around him or connected with 
him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word 
might be framed) absolute reliability, equally in small 
as in great concerns, cannot but inspire and bestow : 
wLen this too is softened without being w'eakened by 
kindness and gentleness. I know few men who so well de- 
serve the character which an antient attributes to Marcus 
Cato, namely, that he was likest virtue, in as much as 
he seemed to act aright, not in obedience to any law or 
outward motive, but by the necessity of a happy nature, 
which could not act otherwise. As son, brother, hus- 
band, father, master, friend, he moves with firm j^et light 
steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a 
writer, he has uniformly made his talents subservient to 
the best interests of humanity, of public virtue, and 
domestic piety ; his cause has ever been the cause of 
pure religion and of liberty, of national independence 
and of national illumination.*’ 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 

; Thomas Campbell was bbm at Glasgow in 
His father was nearly seventy years of age at the time 
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of Ills son’s birtb. Wbeii be was twelve years of 
age the poet was sent to the University of Glasg^ow 
where he speedily distinguished himself by the rapi- 
dity and extent of liis scholastic acquisitions. On 
quitting the University he removed into Argyleshire 
where he obtained the situation of private tutor in a 
family of some distinction. He next went to Edin- 
burgh where his talents soon brought him into notice 
and he became intimate with Dugald Stewart and 
all the other leading intellects of the Scottish Metro- 
polis. At the early age of twenty-one lie published 
his Pleasures of Hope^ a poem of great beauty and 
which gave extraordinary promise of future ex- 
cellence. He received for this work in the first 
instance but ten pounds, though for twenty years it 
produced to the j)ublishers an annual income of 
thirty times that sum. In addition to the origi- 
nal remuneration he afterwards received a present 
of the profits of a quaVto edition. By a subse- 
quent act of the legislature, extending the term of 
copyright tiie work luckily feverted again to the 
author. After three years’ residence in Edinburgh 
Campbell sailed for Hamburgh. He travelled over 
a great part of Germany and Prussia, and visited the 
different Universities. He witnessed the battle of Hoh- 
cnlinden, which he has so nobly commemorated, from 
the top of a convent, and saw the French cavalry 
enter a town wiping their bloody sabres on the horses' 
manes. He became intimately acquainted with the 
two celebrated Schlegels, and passed a day with 
Klopstock. After having spent thirteen months in 
travelling on the Continent, he visited London for the 
first time. In 1803 he married a lady of the name 
of Sinclair who died in 1828. By this lady he had 
two sons, one of whom died in his twelfth year; 
the other is still living with his father, but in a state 
of mental derangement. 

Campbell resided for many years at Sydenham, 
near London, wiiere he composed his Gertrude 
of Wyoming,'’ which was published in 1820. About 
the same time he published his Specimens of the 
British Poets, in seven volumes. In 1824 ap- 
peared his Theodrief which was a public disap- 
pointment. He was editor of the New Monthly 
Magazine for ten years from 1820 to 1830, biit it is 
supposed that, with the exception of afew papersin the 
earlier numbers, he gave little more to it than his name 
for which he received about three hundred li year, I 

Mr. Campbell has the credit of having been the ! 
originator of the London University. The first | 
scheme or proposal came from him ; though' Lord ; 
Brougham had the chief hand in carrying it into 
• • r 
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I effect. Campbell was once urged by Sir John Sinc- 
lair to write a play upon the subject of Darius but 
he had the good sense to decline the attempt, 
Tliough tiie most condensed, the most nervous, and 
the most polished of our living poets, his Muse is 
deficient in dramatic power; and, like most Of our 
modern bards, he can better describe his ovvn feelings 
than the feelings of other men. His manner is alto- 
gether too concise, too antithetical, and too formal, to 
be adapted to every variety of passion and of humour. 
His style is classically, and even fastidiously correct, 
and it may perhaps be objected to it, that it haS too 
much the appearance of being constructed on some 
particular model, from which he has made up his 
mind that it would be an unpardonable sin to deviate 
even in the breadth of a hair. Thus, with all his 
energy and fire, his Pegasus is a checked steed, and 
prances in a given track. It is Something like an 
illustration of this fact, that Mr. Campbell has very 
rarely ventured to divest himself of the silken letters 
of rhyme. Blank-vei’se, which, as Southey has well 
said, is the noblest measure of which our language is 
capable, seems to have presented him with a field too 
open and unbounded. He prefers the narrow and . 
more beaten road, and it must be confessed that never 
did a more graceful and spirited personage conde- 
scend to travel on the common causeway. It is 
nevertheless to be regretted, that a writer who has 
given evidence of so much strength and animation 
should have thus restrained his energies by over-cau- 
tion, If he had only given way somewhat more freely 
to his own impulses, he would have been a much 
greater poet. 

Campbell betrays a leaning to that school of poetry 
to which Wordsworth is so hostile ; and nothing can 
be more opposite than the styles of these two coniem- 
poraries. Campbell has written little, but much of 
that little will live ; the world would not willingly 
let it die. Wordswortli, though a more philosophical 
poet, and of a far higher rank, cannot possibly travel 
through the rough road of futurity witiiout leaving 
behind him a considerable mass of lumber. If 
Campbell is too timid and precise, Wordsworth is too 
egotistical and verbose. The former is too cautious, 
and the latter too careless. Campbell is a more 
equal, but a less ambitious poet. He performs all 
that he attempts, but does not attempt so much, 
Campbell has pursued the safest, but not the most 
glorious route to posterity. Wordsworth is a bolder 
traveller, and has aimed at nobler acquisitions with 
the chance of greater failures, and at the risk of being 
encumbered with much unwieldy wealth. 
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Campbell witli all his fame is still a timid author, 
and is as much frightened at his own reputation 
as a child at its own shadow. lie is always 
afraid that liis new productions will not come up 
to the expectations of tlie public. It is said that 
he was deeply hurt at the comparatively indif- 
ferent success of his Tkeodric, notwithstanding the 
kind and generous notice which it received from his 
friend Jeffrey in the Edinburgh Review, Lord Byron, 
in speaking of Campbell’s probable vexation at Cole- 
ridge’s having- attacked the Pleasures of Hope,’’ in 
a public lecture on Poetry, observed that Campbell 
w'as the most sensitive man in such matters that he 
had ever met with. And yet what,’’ added his 
Lordship, has he to fear from criticism ?” 

His martial and naval Odes are truly magnificent; 
and his songs of a more quiet tone have a blended 
vigour and pathos of sentiment, and a spirit and 
harmony of versification, that make them almost 
imrivailed by any other Lyrics in the English lan- 
guage. They are superior to Thomas Moore’s ; for 
though less ingenious, they are not less elegant or 
finished, and have more truth and nature. 

Campbell talks modestly of his hopes of immorta- 
lity ; but he does not affect to be wholly unconscious 
of his, real claims. He greatly admires Goldsmith, 
whose works have still a wide and steady popularity, 
though not a noisy one ; he would be satisfied, he 
says, with a fame like that of the author of The 
Deserted Village,’’ The disciples of the Lake School 
would, lift up their eyes at such an instance of humi- 
lity, for they class Goldsmith with the followers of 
the degraded French School, at the head of which, 
by the way, they place Dryden, the most English of 
English Poets. 

Campbell uow seldom writes poetry, and has 
taken a fancy to study languages, particularly the 
German. 

In person, Campbell is eminently handsome and 
genteel, but is perhaps a little lower in stature than is 
quite consistenf with dignity. Leigh Hunt’s account 
of him is to the life; — His face and person,” 
says he, are rather on a small scale ; his fea- 
tures regular; his eye lively, and penetrating;- and 
when he speaks, dimples play about his mouth, which 
nevertheless has something restrained and close in it,*' 
To a stranger at first sight there is an air of primness 
and fastidiousness in his look and manner, but this 
soon wears off, and as he grows more familiar, his fine 
expressive eye becomes full of noble meanings. It 
is in a t^te a t^te, or in a very small and se^^ 
of friends, that he appears tp most advantage. , li a 


large company he is too guarded, and l)(‘trays a eon* 
sciousness of authorship and celebrity. 


THOMAS MOORE. 

Thomas Moore was born in Dublin on the 28th 
of May, 1780. He received tiie rudiments of educa- 
tion from Mr. Samuel Whyte who was the early 
tutor of Sheridan. At fourteen he was entered a 
student of Trinity College, Dublin. In 1799 he 
went to London, became a member of the Middle 
Temple, and was called to the bar. In the year 
1800, before he had completed his twentieth year he 
published a translation of the Odes of Anacreon, This 
work acquired immediate popularity and the author 
was for many years distinguished by the appellation 
of Anacreon Moore. It was dedicated to the Prince 
ofWales who received the author into his society on a 
footing of familiar friendship. Tliis connection how- 
ever w^as not lasting. The poet and the prince at 
last separated on hostile terms, and the latter found 
an unenviable place in some of the liveliest satires in 
our language. In 1803 Moore obtained an official 
situation at Bermuda, which he filled for a short 
time, but afterwards appointed a deputy and return- 
ed to England, He soon after married Miss Dyke, 
a lady of great personal attractions and most amiable 
disposition. In 18 17 hepublishedhis ^‘LallaRookh.’'^ 
In the following year appeared The Fudge Family 
in Paris.” Tn 1823 he published The “ Loves of 
the Angels,” of which two translations appeared soon 
after in Paris. Moore’s principal prose works, the 
Life of Byron and the Memoirs of Sheridan, are 
highly interesting, though the style is somewhat too 
profusely ornamented. 

Moore’s personal character is delightful. He is 
of a cheerful and friendly disposition, with cordial, 
frank, and pleasant manners. He is a particularly 
agreeable specimen of an Irish gentleman. He is 
fond of music and sings his own Irish Melodies” 
with great taste and feeling, his voice, though not 
of large compass, being very sweet and effective. His 
conversation is as sparkling as his poetry. 

It is the fashion amongst the admirers of the Lake 
school to speak with unqualified contempt of tlie 
poetry of Thomas Moore. This is extravagant 
injustice, . If he has many faults, he has also 
many merits of no ordinary kind. We will speak 
of the former first and so get rid as quickly as 
ppssibie of the disagreeable part of our task. He 
has not much genuine pathos, and no simple nature. 
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Just as he is making his way to the heart some glit- 
tering ornament is sui’e to dissipate or distract our 
attention. When he aims at energy he is too often 
strained and bombastic ; and when he attempts to re- 
present human passion, we have too often a great 
deal of sound and fury signifying nothing. Nature 
has not endow^ed him with any extraordinary share 
of high imagination, though there are few writers in 
the English language, who have exhibited such wealth 
oi fancy. It is inexhaustible. The whole creation 
glitters in his eyes. He looks upon nothing in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, that is not in- 
stantly associated with some resplendent image. 
Every thing gleams and sparkles with restless bril- 
liancy, like the breeze-stirred leaves of trees after a 
summer shower and in a cheerful burst of sunshine. 
The misfortune is, that this exuberance of imagery 
leads him into idle ostentation, and that his Muse is, 
accordingly, too often more fine than elegant. He 
never seems to understand the maxim of Thomson, 
that nature when unadorned is adorned the most; 
and he dwells so much upon the mere drapery, that 
he tempts the critic to accuse him of a deficiency 
of skill in tlie higher departments of his art. 

Poets, like painters, when unskilled to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace, 

AVith gold and jewels cover every part. 

And hide with ornaments their want of art.’’ 

In fact it cannot be denied, that glittering imagery 
too often forms the ground-work of his produc- 
tions, instead of the embellishment. His charac- 
ters are lay figures, on which he hangs the most gor- 
geously bespangled garments. They are not of flesh 
and blood. They are like theatrical angels that owe j 
every thing to paint, to dress, and to scenery. Byron 
was the true poet oVpassion, and wlienever Thomas 
Moore attempts to enter upon his rival's ground he 
sinks into cold extravagance. He is most at home 
when he is thinking of sparkling eyes and illumi- 
nated halls. But even his notiotis of female beauty 
are somewhat imperfect. Pie is too fond of ana- 
lyzing or enumerating the various points of ex- 
cellence, and does not leave any unity or distinct- 
ness of impression upon the reader's mind. But, 
as he might have learned from Pope, 

“ ’Tis not a lip or eye we beauty call. 

But the joint force and full result of all.” 

Pie produces a rich assemblage of charms ; but he 
gives the same to all his heroines, and they have all the ; 
requisite supply of starry eyes, cherry lips, and rosy 
cheeks. The poetry of the author of Lalla liookh is 
more thoroughly oriental than he perhaps imagines. 
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An overwhelming display of fanciful imagery is pre- 
cisely the besetting sin of all Easterii poets, whose 
jewellery completely throws into a privacy of light” 
the subject it is intended to illustrate and embellish. 
This richness of fancy is in them—and we fear* in 
Moore also— generally unaccompanied with depth 
of thought. The great poets rarely dazzle and 
fatigue the reader with scenes that glitter like 
streams in the noon-day sun. The pages of Milton 
and Shakespeare do not perpetually flash and 
sparkle, but yet are always rendered clear and dis- 
tinct by the broad light of imagination. 

But now let us turn to the best side of the picture. 
Where is the writer who has moved in the golden 
fetters of verse with more ease and grace than 
Thomas Moore } And that this is not a trivial accom- 
plishment, or one of easy attainment, may be shewn 
by a reference to the vast number of failures amongst 
those who have aimed at the same excellence. His 
rhymes almost always seem the consequence of the 
idea to be expressed, and not the cause. The words 
flow as easily and unaffectedly in his most intricate 
measures, as they do in elegant and familiar conver- 
sation. The reader is delighted to find a great diffi- 
culty so admirably overcome, and this success is so 
rare, that the pleasure is heightened by surprise. 
We really can remember no poet who, in rhymed 
verse, has exhibited such an easy mastery over the 
mechanism of his art. Milton's versification is un- 
doubtedly more learned and elaborate, but it is so 
obviously artificial, that a child can perceive the 
trace of labour. Moore’s poetry reads as if it were 
the writer's natural mode of expressing his thoughts 
and feelings. Not that it is always natural in the 
matter, 'huX that the manner is exactly suited to the 
character of the poet's mind. It seems not the result “ 
of labour or affectation. In all those measures 
which are characterized by that obvious melody the 
charm of which is appreciated by the general ear, he 
is uniformly successful, ,To a wonderfully rich fancy 
and a fine ear for the harmonies of verse, he adds 
the great advantages of extreme ingenuity of thought, 
a quick sense of the beautiful, a turn for elegant 
compliments, in which he rivals even Pope himself, 
and a readiness of playful satire, in which he has 
never been surpassed. Perhaps the prime quality 
of his mind is wit. It seems ever at his call, 
and has always a double effect from its ease and 
I spontaneity. For piquancy and point, nothing in 
the language can be compared with his political 
squibs. Let them appear how or where they may, 
the author’s hand is instantaneously recognized. 
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They exhibit a delightful combination of wit and 
fancy, and these qiialities are rendered peouliarly ef- 
fective by the graceful volubility of the verse. He 
moves with more readiness and grace in rhyme than 
others do in prose. His satire never wants point, 
and always enchants the reader with its inimitable 
ease. He surpasses Prior in his arch allusions and 
in the smoothness and facility of his style. He 
cannot so well handle the heavy flail of Churchill, 
but he has fifty limes his cunning in the use of a 
genteeler weapon. Satirists, however, have gene- 
rally to work with temporary materials. Their 
genius is thrown away up\)n perishable themes. 
Moore is chiefly a party ‘Satirist, and nothing is more 
fugitive than the fashionable topics connected with 
politics. A new king or even a new administration 
may throw the cleverest political satires into utter 
and irretrievable oblivion, 

ft is melancholy to reflect upon the uncertainty of 
poetical fame, and to look hack at the long file of 
highly-gifted men wdio after being for many years 
the observed of all observers/' are now gradually 
passing away from us for ever into the dreary region 
of oblivion. Even they who have never felt the sun- 
shine of fame, shrink with horror from the thought of 
being utterly forgotten. 

■ Tor who to, dumb fo;rgetfu}nqsSf a prey 
This pleasing, anxious being. e’er resigned. 

Left the wariw precincts of the cheerful day, 

ISFor cast one longing, lingering look behind ?” 

Fortuncitely for the happiness of popular poets 
they are generally buoyed up during their natural 
lives with the hope of future fame, and reconcile 
themselves to the fate which is common to all mortals 
with the proud anticipation, of. a second and more 
enduring existence even iipbn the earth. There 
have been, however, favourite writers who have sur- 
vived their fame. Hayley was. an ins.tance. We do 
not mean to compare Thomas. Moore with such a 
writer as. Hayley, who was, literally no poet. This 
cannot., he said, of. the author of Lalla Rookh, who is 
ae decidedly a true poet, as any writer of hjs time, 
though the Tank and charaeter of his.gepiu?, and his 
chance , of im^prtAhty may hB open . to . dpuht and 
disputation. . 

That Thomas Moore. the.d„^p.philWr 

phical sentiment of, ^^Jx^dsworth, 
energy of Byron, nor tire classical. piuity.^cl^repi- 
sion of Campbell, no;r the rich statelmess of %)n|hey, 
nor the, simple natme of Crabbe, and, 

rich imagination of Shelley, or. of Coleridge^ inpjst ho 
at once, admitted; but neither has any ope of 


great writers individually, all the attributes of his 
contemporaries. Nature is too sparing of her nobler 
gifts to lavish them on a single person. Thomas 
Moore, we repeat, has one, of the endowments of a 
geniune poet— « prolific Jhncp, and in this respect 
he has no superior. He has also a larger share of 
pure wit of a light and playful kind, than has fallen 
to the lot of any other living author. 


LEIGH HUNT. 

Leigh Hunt is the son of a clergyman of the 
church of England, and was born at Southgate in 
Middlesex, October the 19th, 1784. His parents 
w^ere acquainted with the celebrated Dr. Franklin 
who offered to teach his mother the guitar, hut she 
Was too diffident to become his pupil. The family 
of the Hunts were also intimate with West, the 
Painter, who used to speak to the King in favor of 
the poet's father when he fell into difficulties, and at 
last obtained for him a pension of £l00 per annum. 
When Leigh Hunt was only thirteen years of age he 
fell in love with a lass of fifteen with “ little laughing 
eyes and a mouth like a plum hut such was the 
innocent and simple character of his passion that it 
gave him little concern to know that she was about 
to. be married to a handsome young fellow of three- 
and-twenty. He used to sit and gaze on her with de- 
light, and was so far from being jealous that he thought 
it the most natural thing in the world that every 
body should love her as much as he didt Byron’s 
boyish passion was of a more selfish nature — perhaps 
only because it was more intense and genuine. Leigh 
Hunt quitted Christ's Hospital in his fifteenth year, 
and then published his first volume of verses of 
which he afterwards became heartily ashamed. 
Tiiey were mere imitations, and of that school of 
verse too for which he has ever since felt so little 
respect that he has perhaps done injustice to the real 
merits of its great founder, Pope. The book was not, 
however, ill received by the critics, who welcomed it 
-as the production of a boy. His verses obtained for 
him an introduction to Rev. Mr, Maurice, of the 
British Museum., author of Indian Antiquities,'’ 
who used to talk over literary matters with him with 
, a. good-natured cordiality, and an absence of all 
.pretension of superiority that must have been very 
gratifying to the youthful poet. Mr. Maurice procur- 
ed, him per^kissipn to read in the Museum and he 
took a; advantage of the privilege. His, first 
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puUished prose efforts appeared under the title of 
The Traveller, hyr Mr, Town, Junior^ Critic and 
Censor- General.” Thep were a series of essays in 

imitation of the Connoiseiir, and were puhlished in 
the Z/wefc newspaper. He wrote about the same 
time a comedy and a tragedy. These were most 
probably destroyed at the suggestion of his ma- 
turer judgment. In his twentieth year he wrote 
dramatic criticisms for The Neius, a weekly paper 
published by his brother John. They brought him 
into immediate notice. He has since proved himself 
to be the best and; most agreeable dramatic critic 
in England. In 1808 he and his brother set up 
the Examine?'. This paper has always maintained 
a high character for, talent, and has lost nothing 
of its reputation in the hands of its present editor, 
Mr. Fonblanque. For a satirical allusion in the 
Exammer to the Prince of Wales, in ridicule of 
some absurd compliments, in the Morning Post 
which styled his Royal Highness an Adonis, Leigh ^ 
Hunt was prosecuted for a libel and sentenced to two 
years imprisonment, a. punishment wholly dispro- 
portioned to the offence, and which would scarcely 
have been inflicted in a later day. However the 
mind is its own place. He could have excdaimed 
with Lovelace, 

' * Stone bars do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bars a cage.” 

Leigh Hunt carried his taste and his poetic feeling 
even into a jaih He papered the wmlls of his room 
with a trellis of roses, and had the ceiling colored 
like, a summer sky. lie, added book-cases, flowers, 
busts and a piano^forte. Charles Lamb when he 
went to visit his friend was taken quite, by. sur- 
prise, and said there was no other such room ex- 
cept in a.fairy tale. Thomas Moore, Wordsworth, and 
Lord Byron were amongst his visitors and were like 
Lamb astonished at the elegance and comfort that 
he had contrived to introduce into a jail. The vene^ 
rable Jeremy Bentham found the wit in. his 
dungeon” playing at Battledore, and joined in the 
game. On the 3rd of February, 1815, be was restor- 
ed to liberty. On leaving prison he published his 
longest and best poem, the Story of Rimini, and 
soon after commenced his delightful little periodical 
entitled The Indicator. In 1821 he accepted an 
invitation from Lord Byron, seconded by the entrea- 
ties of his friend Shelley to visit Italy and join, them 
in a publication called the Liberal. His Lordship 
was disappointed in the ex|>ected success of that 
work, and Leigh Hunt and the noble poet being, 
very opposite in their tastes and, habits of thinking, 
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at last parted with no very cordial feelings towards 
each other. In 1828 Leigh Hunt published his 
Lord Byron and some of his Contemporaries with 
Recollections of the Author's Life,” and in 1832 a 
collection of his best poems in one volume., 

Few poets have more faults than Leigh Hunt, 

But if they were fifty times as many~if they were 
thick as the autumnal leaves that strow the, brooks 
in Vallombrosa,” they would not conceal or over- 
power his peculiar beauties. His best friends: must 
observe with regret his studied negligence of meti'c, 
his affected novelties of diction, and the occasional 
vulgarity of his style. But who would not for- 
give the rose its thorns, and pass over numerous 
defects, for the sake of still more numerous ex- 
cellencies? His sunny brightness of. fancy, his. 
depth and delicacy of observation, his freshness and 
tenderness of feeling, his intense love of nature, liis 
happy power of description, his exuberant flow of 
I animal spirits, the cheerful tone of his philosophy, 
his genuine worship of truth and freedom, and. his 
frank, cordial, and familiar manner;, are qualities 
which even those who may be most alive to his faults 
are often amongst the foremost to acknowledge apd 
appreciate. These remarks apply with equal justice 
to bis essays and bis poems. As an essayist, he is 
in the same class as Lamb and Hazlitt, and takes 
his station perhaps be.tween the two, mingling in his 
own works a large portion of the beauties, of both ♦ 

As a poet, some critics have connected him whh the 
Lake school ; but though in his abhorrence of the 
more precise and formal style that was fashionable 
in what has been erroneoiisty called the Axigustan 
Era of English Poetry, he resembles the poets of 
the Lakes, he differs from tliem in many points, of a 
very characteristic nature. Wordsworth would not 
acknowledge him as a disciple. He belongs to na 
school. Perhaps of all living poets the one to whom Im- 
may be most easily compared and to whom he has 
already been compared by Hazlitt, is Thomas Moore, 
though, as he is far less smooth, terse, and polished 
than the bard of Erin, the resemblance between them 
does not immediately strike the casual reader. 
Though he is not so well fitted to delight the draw- j 
ing-room with brilliant common-places, his wealth . j 
of imagery, his sparkling and elaborate descriptions, i 
his frequent richness a«d felicity of phrase, and, ’J 
above all, a certain gay and social spirit, frequently '"i 
remind us of some of the happiest tinits of the | 
author- of Lalla Rookh. If he were more^ uniform- \ 

ly careful and fastidious in his diction, and aimed | 

more at point and:atitithesi^ of style, the r^mblance j 
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would be nearer. But trimness, smartness, and re- 
gularity, are Leigh Hunt's aversion. He affects 
/Miarmonious discords/' and is ambitious to snatch 
a grace beyond the reach of art, 

Leigh Hunt is even more agreeable as a compani- 
on than as an author. He has a constant flow of 
animal spirits, and his original remarks and illustra- 
tions are easily and pleasantly delivered. His clear 
brilliant images are poured out from the fancy-tinged^< 
fountain of his mind with wonderful rapidity. He 
adapts himself with great felicity to the character of 
the society into which he may happen to be thrown, 
and can not only endure with generous patience the 
company of an ordinary individual, but can usually 
find something agreeable and instructive in his con- 
versation. 

lie is a most passionate admirer of the external 
world, and thinks a suUenness against nature," a 
serious crime. He makes a firm stand against the | 
dogmas of the Utilitarians, and considers that hap- I 
piness, and whatever is most conducive to its pro- ' 
gress, are the chief concern of the truly wise. All 
things are useful as they lend to this end, and 
no further. It may be said that virtue is a higher 
object, but happiness implies its presence, and in* 
deed is only another term for virtuous emotion. Con- 
scious guilt is never happy. Poetry and the Pine 
Arts, which some people despise, because they 
do not comprehend, contribute to oiu* happiness 
by a^vakening the most delicate sensibilities of 
the soul, and are as imjuly in the strictest sense of 
the word, as scientific theories and inventions. 
Nothing is useful in this world, but what has eventual 
reference to the heart of man. Poetry is the expres- 
sion of human passion. It has been contemptuously 
characterised as an idle dream ; as a pleasing false- 
hood'. If our existence itself be not a dream, the 
essence of poetry is truth. The Poet's soul is a 
mirror, that reflects more vividly than an ordinary 
mindj the scenery of human life. 

Leigh Hunt has too many idiosyncrasies and bas^ 
too much subtlety and refinement, for most read- 
ers. It is saW, diataman who is but just in ad- 
vance of his pupils, is the most effective Headier.'' It 
is the same with the author, who should not be too far 
beyond the croud, if he desires to sway thair sympa- 
thies and opinions, . There are many writers of .these ' 
times, who have exhibited more power/ , 'both of 
thought and expression ; but it would he difllWlt to 
name any one who has surpassed Leigh Hunt in a 
delicate sense of the beautiful and the true. iHa is 
not weli-fiitted for the fierce struggles of political- con- 


troversy; and we have arrived at a period, when 
the public mind demands a strong and even coarse 
^ excitement. Even in literature itself, tliere is a cor- 
respondeiiL leaning to the wild and turgid. Addison 
and Goldsmith would attract but little attention in 
such times as these. Tlie mild essays of the Specta^ 
to?' would seem fiat and insipid, and no publisher 
would make a very liberal offer for the copyright of a 
one volume novel in the Style of the Vtca?' of Wake-- 
field! 

Nothing but Leigh Hunt's disinterested and in- 
destructible love of truth, and a naturally lively im- 
i agination, could Imve preserved him from desponden- 
cy or despair in the midst of iiis great and manifold 
afflictions ; and it is truly delightful to observe, Iiow 
' he continues to the last to turn to the sunny side of 
all things. He is just as full of hope and trustful- 
ness as ever, and he looks round upon nature and 
upon man with the same cordial sympathy and 
admiration that thrilled his heart in youth. This is 
true religion — true virtue — true wisdom, 

Leigh Hunt seems to be quite aware, that his 
character as a politician is not precisely suited to the 
tone and temper of the times. He is far too mild 
and scrupulous and candid, and deals too much in 
generalities. He is too little of a party man. 

Leigh Hunt's personal appearance is extremely 
■prepossessing. His figure is light and elegant, and 
he has an air of genteel negligence about him, that 
is not common amongst literary men. He has a quick 
and. sparkling eye, but his mouth is the most remark- 
able feature of his face ; it has a character of great 
sensibility, and a kind of voluptuous refinement. 
If there is any thing objectionable in Hunt's per- 
sonal manners and conversation, it consists in a slight 
tinge of foppery in both. He wears no neckcloth, 
but leaves his collar-open a la Bj/ron, His coxcom- 
bry, if such it be, has by no means a disagreeable 
effect for liis extreme politeness, his elegant manners 
and good humour would redeem a far greater foible. 


ALLAN CUNNINGHAM. 

Allan Cunningham was born at Blackwood on 
Nithside a few miles above Dumfries, on the 7th of 
December, 1784. His father was a farmer. At eleven 
. years of age he was removed from school and placed 
under an elder brother to learn the business of a 
mason, .. He early exhibited a taste for reading. In 
lElp he went to London and obtained employment 
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oil magazines and newspapers. Four years after- 
wards he entered the studio of Sir Francis Ghantrey 
where he still remains as Clerk of the Works in that 
admirable sculptor's establishment. Some of his ear- 
liest pieces were published in “ Cromek’s Remains of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Song^' and attracted great 
attention. His Dramatic Poem of ‘‘ Sir Marmaduke 
Maxwell’^ was noticed very kindly in the preface to 
the Fortunes of Nigel, Honest Allan/' (says 
Scott in his Diary) ‘‘ is a real and true Scotsman of 
the old cast, A man of genius, besides, who only 
requires the tact of knowing when and where to stop 
to attain the universal praise which ought to follow 
it.’^ In a private letter to Allan Cunningham him- 
self, Scott tells him, I am glad you are about Scot- 
tish Song,’' (his collection in four volumes pub- 
lished in 1825.) No man — not Robert Burns him- 
self — has contributed more beautiful effusions to 
enrich it.” Cunningham's prose fictions are less 
popular than his poetry. His style in the former is 
overlaid with poetical ornament. This oyection 
does not apply to his highly interesting Lives of the 
Painters. He has published an admirable edition of 
the poems of Burns with a memoir that is written in 
a truly congenial spirit. Cunningham was present at 
tlie funeral of Burns. He is now engaged on a task 
of much difficulty and importance, the Lives of the 
Poets from Chaucer to Coleridge, with the exception, 
we believe, of those already written by Dr. Johnson, 
which will probably be incorporated in their right 
place in the body of his work. The Maid of Elvar, 
a rustic epic,” is the latest of his poetical publica- 
tions. 

Cunningham never writes any thing in verse in 
which he does not display more or less of his poetical 
genius, but his fame must rest upon his songs which 
are instinct with truth and nature. 

In private life Cunningham is a great favorite with 
all who have the pleasure of his acquaintance, and 
he numbers in the list of his friends some of the 
most distinguished men of the present age. 


MRS. SOUTHEY, 

(late Caroline Bowles.) 

Mrs. Sotjthey was born in 1786. Her first work 
was a small collection of articles in prose and verse, 
entitled Solitary Hours published in 1826. The ; 
Widoio's Tale followed. Her next work entitled 
Chapters on Churchya-i'ds^ was originally published in' 
Blackwood^s Magazine, Her longest and latest poe- 
tical production is the blank-verse poem of The 


Birthday, It was published in 1837, in which year 
there was an elaborate and highly laudatory notice of 
it in Bldckwood's Magazine. After an acquaintance 
of twenty years our poetess was married to the Poet 
Laureate in 1839. 

One reason why Mrs. Southey is less known to the 
public than L. E. L. or Mrs. Hemans, is the mo- 
desty with which she has omitted her name from the 
title pages of her several works. Many of the lovers 
of poetry have some of her smaller poems by heart, 
though they know not to whom they are indebted for 
the beautiful thoughts and melodious sounds that 
haunt their hearts and ears. 

The volume entitled Solitary Hours h a collection 
of brief compositions in prose and verse ; the latter 
far superior to the former. Mrs. Southey’s early 
prose, as is the case with most young authors in 
whom the imagination is the predominant faculty, 
exhibited a want of ease and simplicity. Though 
there is often great beauty in her prose work entitled 
Chapters on Churchyards, it must be acknowledged 
that she is entitled to a higher rank as a poet than 
as a prose writer. Her prose is occasionally a little 
inflated and ostentatious, a fault of which she is never 
guilty when she pours out her soul in verse. Her 
smaller poems are perhaps more truly characteristic 
of the best qualities of her genius than her ambitious 
efforts. No parent can read her exquisite address To 
a Hying Infant without emotion ; and indeed no 
man or woman with a human heart can fail to recog- 
nize its truth and tenderness. 

The race is not always to the swift, uor the battle 
to the strong, or Mrs. Southey would have taken a 
more prominent station amongst the poets of the day. 
Her triumph, however, is yet to cojne, and she will 
reap a harvest of praise and admiration, when many 
who have gathered an earlier crop, shall lament that 
their brief season of sunshine and success has passed 
away for ever. It is melancholy to reflect upon the 
vicissitudes of literature. Nothing is more cliangea- 
ble and uncertain than poetic fame. It depends 
upon so many adventitious circumstances. A poet 
may be born an age too soon or too late — he may 
be puffed into a sudden elevation, only to be hurled 
down again into the gulpli of oblivion by the stern 
re-action that always follows undeserved laudation — 
or he may have timid or prosaic friends that check 
his ambition, or fierce and indefatigable enemies that 
frighten him into silence, with ridicule and calumny 
—or he may have a rival in his own peculiar line, 
whose glare of fame attracts all eyes away from 
lesser luminaries that might have shone proudly in 
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liis absence, —OT he may have failed to procure the 
fi-iendship of some leading literary journalist, who 
by repeated and earnest notices might have forced 
his merits into public notice,— or he may have en- 
trusted his offspring to some tasteless and unfashi- 
onable publisher, without influence, energy or ambi- 
tion. When a disappointed bard of the present day, 
conscious of some share of merit, looks over the list 
of the popular poets of the past generation, he may 
well be excused for wondering at the uncertainty of 
the public taste. Many a neglected and despised 
writer of these times, has produced verses that would 
have excited a sensation in the reign of the Eings 
and the Dukes, the Pomfiets and the Eusdens, the 
Walshs and the Weisteds, the Fentons and the 
Sprats. This small fry played about exultingly in | 
the sunlit stream of fame for no inconsiderable period. 
But it is satisi’actory to reflect, that though it has | 
often happened that authors of little or no merit 
have enjoyed a temporary popularity, no work of j 
real genius which has once been fairly brought into ' 
public notice, has been suffered to fall into that entire 
oblivion, wliich has sooner or later been the fate of 
every truly worthless production, however much it 
may liave been upheld and overrated for a while. 


BERNARD BARTON. 

BERNAun Barton was born in the year 1784. 
He is of a Quaker family, and was educated at a : 
Quaker Seminary. He remains faithful to the reli- 
gion in which he was brought up, but he has pro- 
bably displeased the more rigid members of the So- 
ciety of Friends by amusing himself with an art 
wliich, though it has been pronounced drnne by some 
of the greatest and best men that ever lived, is re- , 
garded as something shockingly profane by those 
who regard all elegant amusements with a jealous 
eye, I^aiuting as well as poetry is a forbidden art. 
West, the celebrated historical painter, was a Quaker, 
and his mother deemed it necessary to submit the 
subject of the profession for which he early indicated 
the strongest inclination to the decision of the society 
to which he belonged. ' ‘‘ It is true, said a member, 
that our tenets refuse to own the utility of that art to 
mankind, but it seemethr to me that we have consi- 
dered the matter too nicely. God hath bestowed on . 
this youth a genius for art, —shall we question His 
wisdom ? Can we believe that He bestows such rare 
gifts but for a wise and good purpose -t I 
divine hand in this ; we shall do well to sanction the 
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art and encourage this youth.’’ This proposition 
was seconded and carried in a Quaker assembly ; 
and West was allowed to follow his favorite pursuit. 
The rigidity of the Quakers is gradually relaxing, 
though a few narrow^-minded indmduals may still 
hold out against the good sense of the majority of 
that pious sect of Christians. Scott of Amweil was 
the first Quaker poet of any note. Bernard Barton 
is the second in point of time, but not in point of 
merit. He began to court the Muses in 1810 and 
in 1812 published an anonymous volume entitled 

Metrical Effusions.'’ In 1818 he sent into the 
world a collection of Poems by an Amateur,” and 
at last took courage and published a volume Of 
poems with his own name in full. 

Bernard Barton lives at Woodbridge in Suffolk, 
where he follows the business of a Banker. He 
was 22 years a clerk to the respectable firm of whicli 
he has now we hope become a member. 

The poetry of Bernard Barton is quaker-like— 
simple in expression, pious in its tone. 


I JOHN WILSON. 

John Wilson was born at Paisley, North Britain, 
in the month of May, 1789. After receiving a pre- 
paratory education at Glasgow he was entered a 
gentleman commoner at Magdalen College, Oxford. 
While at the University he distinguished himself by 
his intellectual attainments and his feats of bodily 
strength. He gained Sir Roger Newdigate’s prize for 
-English poetry and exhibited great skill in pugilwn / 
He quitted the University in 1807. His father left 
him a fortune of forty thousand pounds of which a 
large portion was lost through the failure of a mer- 
cantile concern at Glasgow in which it was placed. 
Having been warned of the danger he hastened to 
withdraw his funds, but arrived three hours too late to 
save them. Enough however, remained to him to se- 
cure the comforts and even elegancies of life, and after 
quitting the Ufdversiiy he purcliased tlie beautiful 
estate ofElIary, on the Lake of Winandermere, in 
Cumberland, a noble dwelling for a poet. Being 
fond of amusements on the water he. established a 
sailing club and built some fine little vessels for 
his own use. In 1810 he married Miss Penny, a 
lady of beauty and accomplishments, with a dower 
of ten thousand pounds. In 1812 he published his 
poem of the Isle of Palms, and in 1816 his patlietic 
. drama, entitled The dtp of the Plague, In 1820 
|.he was elected to the chair of Moral Philosopliy in 
the University of Edinburgh, The beautiful prose 
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fictions The Trials of Margaret Lindsay”— 

The Foresters”— and Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” are attributed to his prolific pen. 
For upwards of twenty years he has poured fortli the 
treasures of his mind in BlackwoocVs Magazine 
which he is the editor. 

The poetry of Professor Wilson is not adapted to 
the general taste. It is chiefly addressed to a limited 
class of readers, who think and feel like the author 
himself. It is not every eye that can trace his drea- 
my and indistinct creations. His mind is like a 
twilioht lake, in which the reflections of material 
things assume vague and luisubstantial aspects. 
There is rarely in the poetry of Wilson any ordinary 
incident or worldly passion to arouse the sympathy 
of common readers. lie is in every respect tlie op- 
posite of Crabbe. He deals not in histories of daily 
events, in descriptions of vulgar life, or in simple 
revelations of the human heart ; but he leads us, 
with glimmering and uncertain lights, into the most 
aerial regions of imagination. Hrs Muse dallies 
with the sunbeams, or glides like a shadow over the 
breezy mountains, and holds converse with the 
gorgeous company of cloudy.” 

Yet though tlie poetry of Wilson can never be tru- 
ly popular, it wins from the least congenial reader, 
however dazzled and perplexed, an instant acknow- 
ledgment of the author’s genius. But the admira- 
tion it excites is not often allied to love. For its full 
appreciation and enjoyment it requires such an in- 
tense abstraction of mind from all ordinary thoughts 
and objects, and such an unflagging attention to tfie 
subtle and ever-shifting hues of the poet’s fancy, that 
there are few who can long accompany him without 
a sense of weariness and confusion. His poetry is 
full of beauties, but they are of such a gossamer-like 
consistency, of so ethereal a texture, and are so en- 
veloped in a glittering mist of words, that none but 
those who take an especial delight in forgetting this 
material world and revelling in a land of visions, 
have tlie patience to trace out each almost evanes- 
cent charm, or a sufficient sympathy with the en- 
chanter to submit entirely to his sway and to sacri- 
fice all familiar associations. When Wilson’s readers 
are unimaginative, or when they are disposed to be 
cold and critical, his genius is impotent and his 
spell is broken. His power as a prose writer throws 
his poetry into the shade, because his essays and cri- 
ticisms, though sometimes a little too declamatory, 
are better suited to the comprehension of the gene- 
ral reader. It is true that they are often charac- 
terized by the same dreaminess of fancy, and "the * 


same exaggerated tone of sentiment and redtmdant 
yet felicitous phraseology ; but in prose compost- 
tiohs the poet cannot always be on the vving, and he 
is compelled at frequent intervals to alight upon the 
common earth and hold comuiunion vvith its hum- 
blest inhabitants. 

But let not the spirit of criticism carry us too far 
in our objections. If the effect of Wilson’s fine ge- 
nius is too often injured by a mystical indistinctness 
of style, he has occasionally shown us that he knows 
the way into the heart of his readers when he is more 
disposed to move their feelings than dazzle their 
imagination. IJis of the Blugm^ has passages 
of the deepest pathos, and in his" prose fictions he 
frequently unlocks sacred source of sympa- 
thetic tears.” His great merit consists in his fervid 
admiration of intellectual beauty — in the delicacy and 
spirituality of his fancy — his religions love of nature, 
and his exquisite perception of her lea.st obvious 
charms— his deep domestic tenderness, and his pure 
and elevated faith in the natural excellence of the 
heart of man. Tliough his metre is occasionally some- 
what deficient in strength and firmness, it is always 
very sweet and flowing; and his diction is often 
steeped in beauty, until it glows and sparkles like a 
bed of flowers on a fresh spring morning. 


REV, HENRY HART MILMAN. 

Mr. Mi-lman was born in London, February 10th, 
1791, He is the youngest son of Sir Francis Mil- 
man, an eminent pliysician. He received the rudi- 
ments of education at a school in Greenwich where 
the well-known Dr. Burney was his tutor. He was 
then removed to Eton where he remained nine years. 
In 1810 he was entered at Brazen Noze College, 
Oxford, where ha is said to have gained more prizes 
than ever fell to the lot of any other student. In 
181d he became a fellow of his college, and two 
years afterwards entered into holy orders. In 1821 
he was elected Professor of Poetry in the University 
of Oxford. lie married in 1824. 

Milman’s first appearance before the public was 
as the author of Fazio , a tragedy, which was acted 
in 1818 with great temporary success. Though defi- 
cient in dramatic power it is full of poetical beau-. 
ties. “The Full of Jerusalem,” a dramatic poem, 
appeared in 1820. These were followed by other 
poems in the dramatic form, namely “ Belshazzar,” 
“Thei Martyr of Antioch,” and “Anne Boleyn,” 
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Sara or Lord of the Bright City'^ is an heroic 
poem* in verse in twelve books. 

The poetry of Milman is somewhat too cold 
and stately, but his Muse assumes a high tone of 
morality and well sustains it. IJ is pages are sprinkled 
pretty thickly with beautiful and brilliant imagery, bat 
he does not often touch the lieart. His diction is 
elegant and his versihcaiion musical. In private 
life he is highly respected as an honorable and pious 
man. 


THOMAS HOOD. 

Thomas Hood was born in London in 1798. His 
father was a native of Scotland, and for many years 
an acting partner m the well-known firm of Vernor, 
Hood and Sharp, extensive booksellers and pub- 
lishers. He was educated at Mr. Wanostrocht’s 
Academy, Camberwell. As he manifested a taste 
for the fine arts, he was placed with his uncle, Mr. 
Robert Sands, that he might acquire a knowledge of 
his profession as an engraver. He passed two years 
in this study, but his occasional poems finding their 
way into the London Magazine and bringing him 
into notice, he turned his attention exclusively to 
literature. In 1828 he published The Plea of 
the Midsummer Tairies,^' a work which displays. a 
rich imagination. But his Whims and Oddities took 
better with the public, and Hood seems now sa- 
tisfied to be regarded as the Prince of Punsters, 
though there are passages in his graver writings that 
show afar nobler order of genius than is required in 
the concoction of verbal quibbles. He has not only 
a very large share of original wit and humour, but a 
tenderness and delicacy of sentiment, and a fine 
feeling for the beautiful and the true which his friends 
regret that he has suppressed for the reputation of 
a mere joker. He is certainly a truly witty 
versifier, and though he twists and tortures the lan- 
guage ill so unmerciful a manner, it always seems to 
the operator an easy task. Nothing can be more 
fluent than his verses. It should be mentioned to 
his honor that bis wit is always good-natured. 
He can contrive to excite the merriment of his 
reader without giving a mornent^s pain to any man 
or woman in existence. His nature is top ami- 
able and his mental resources too rich lb render it 
necessary for him to deal in personalities. • Hood 
h a grave and sober man in private ’ Ijfe, and 
rarely ventures upon the humorous in conversation* 

. He is scarcely ever seen to indulge ina hearty kngh. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTOR. 

Bryan Waller Proctor (better known under 
the appellation of Barr-^ Cornwali which he prefixed 
to all his poems) was born in London. He was 
educated at Harrow and had Lord Byron for his 
school-fellow. On leaving school lie was articled to 
a solicitor at Caine in Wiltsldre. iiere he spent 
four years studying the initiatory part of ins profes- 
sion, and then went to London and became the pupil 
of an eminent conveyancer in one of tlie inns of 
court. He has since been called to the bar. He 
made his first public appearance as a poet in 1815 
with a volume of Dramatic Scenes. Soon after 
he published his Sicilian Story In 1820 ap- 
peared his Marcian Colonna,” and in the follow- 
ing year his tragedy of Mirandola.’* 

Proctor’s poetry has great delicacy and sweetness. 


REV. GEORGE CROLY. 

George Croly was born in Ireland towards the 
close of the last century. He was educated at Tri- 
nity College, Dublin. On leaving College he was 
put in charge of a parish in the diocese of the Bishop 
of Meath, but he soon left Ireland and went to 
London. In 1815 he visited Paris, and wrote his 
first poem from the impressions on his mind produc- 
ed by the interest of the time atid scene. It was 
entitled Parisin 1815.” In 1823 Lord Brougham, 
on taking the seals presented him witii the Rectory 
of St. Stephen's, Wal brook. The principal poetical 
works of Croly are The Angel of the World” 
and the Tragedy of Cataline.” '' The latter is full 
of striking passages. He has published one prose 
fiction entitled Salathiel, a story of the Past, the 
Present and the Future,” founded on the legend of 
the Wandering Jew. 

There is spirit and vigor in Croly ’s poetry and 
he is endowed with a rich imagination, but the reader 
is less frequently charmed than dazzled by his some- 
what too ambitious pages. He is unquestionably, 
however, a man of no ordinary genius. 


MRS. MACLEAN. 

Mrs* Maclean (better known by her maiden 
name, Letitia Elizabeth Landon) was born in Hans 
place, London. Her father was a partner with Mr. 
Adair the Army Agent, She made her first public 
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appearance as a poetess in tHe columns of the 
don Literary Gazette* A year or two ago she marri- 
ed and went with her husband to Cape Coast Castle, 
where she died. It is supposed that some secret 
grief was preying on her mind and caused her to put 
an end to her existence., by swallowing poison. As 
a poetess Mrs. Maclean has a feminine grace of 
manner, extreme delicacy and tenderness of feeling, 
and a profusion of sparkling imagery. Her poetry 
nevertheless has been overrated by her admirers. It 
wants substance, simplicity, and repose. Her prin- 
cipal poems are “ The Improvisatrice,’^ The 
Troubadour,” “ The Golden Violet” and ‘‘ The Ve- 
netian Bracelet,” She wrote a novel entilled Eo- 
tnance and Reality^ which is full Of lively and acute 
remark. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 

Alfred Tennyson is the son of a clergyman 
residing in Lincolnshire, He was educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Tennyson is of the 
school of Keats, and has many of that poet's charac- 
teristic beauties and defects. He has undoubtedly 
an imagination at once delicate and rich, and has a 
fine ear for the music of verse. 


CHARLES TURNER. 

Charles Turner (late Tennyson, brother of the 
above) has written a small volume of sonnets of no 
ordinary interest and beauty. 


EBENEZER ELLIOTT. 

Ebenezer Elliott was born on the IT'th of 
March, 1781, at Masbro, a village near Sheffield, 
where he now follows the trade of an ironmonger. 
He is called the Corn-luw Rhymer because he 
has written so many lyrics on the subject of the i 
corn-laws. His politics are fiercely democratical. 

It were to be wished that he could satisfy him- 
self that independence and patriotism are qualities 
not necessarily connected with an intense hatred 
of the upper classes of society. He is evidently 
laboring under a deplorable political hallucination. 
He seems to think that every man in any way con- 
nected with the Government is a kind of fiend incar- 
nate, and that the higher ranks of society are united 
in a deadly conspiracy to enslave or starve their 
poorer countrymen. His ferocious tone and wild 
exaggerations may do much injury amongst the class 


of people to whom he addresses himself, and caniiot 
possibly do any good. All men cannot be equally 
rich or equally powerful, and as long*' as society 
exists there will be some degree of dissatisfaction and 
discontent amongst the unlucky majority. Who 
does not regret This inequality of fortune? Who 
would not wish all men to be equally wise, wealthy 
and happy f But what rational man expects that 
such an Utopian state of things can ever be brought 
about in human society } All that we can hope for 
is, that the necessary evils of society may be lessened 
or rendered bearable; and the furious tirades of 
such a man as Elliott are more likely to array the 
different ranks in an ungenerous and unreflecting 
hostility, than to bring about that happy understand- 
ing which may lead to a mutual endeavour at im- 
provement, and cause liberal concessions on the one 
side, and a manly patience and forbearance on the 
; other. Elliott's Muse should turn to more poetical 
subjects than the Corn-laws on >vhich she is certainly 
a little crazed. How he ever came to turn the stream 
of Helicon that way is not easily explained, because 
he has considerable imaginative power, and one 
would think might find other subjects of an infinitely 
more congenial nature on which to exercise his 
poetical genius. Why not treat such matters in plain 
prose? Elliott is an honest and truly well-inten- 
tioned man — and, moreover, a man of genius, but 
he decidedly wants taste, and discretion. 

There is sometimes a certain coarseness andlite- 
ralness in Elliott's productions tliat are not consis- 
tent with the character of pure poetry, though 
they are often associated with animated versification 
and strong good sense. A critic has observed 
of Elliott’s poetry that it is not album poetry, nor 
annual poetry, nor chamber poetry, and that he would 
not wish him to throw off his homely garb and array 
himself in the costume of a petit maitre. But surely 
a poet may write very differently from Elliott, and 
yet not write in the style of a petit maitre, or in the 
tone of the drawing-room. Milton wrote poems 
dedicated to liberty, without writing either coarsely 
or effeminately, and Robert. Burns could touch the 
heart of the humblest of his countrymen, without en- 
tering upon local and temporary details of an essen- 
tially political nature. We catinot therefore help 
regretting that Elliott has employed his muse on un- 
congenial themes. We are told that his poetry is 
suited to the manufacturing classes, and is very popu- 
lar with them. It may be so — but the subject must 
be the spell with which he touches them. As to the 
poetry tii his songs, it is certainly not, generally 
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speaking, such as is caiculafed to make its way to I 
the heart or to kindle the iiuagination. After one of i 
his lyrics Jet any one read a song of Burns's, and the 
diiference belv-veen them will make him understand 
the nature* orour objection to the songs of Elliott, 
None of these objections to Elliott’s poetry apply to 
the single specimen we have given, entitled ‘M’he 
Press/" 

He is a little too dogmatical even in literary criti- 
cism, and speaks , of some of the great leaders Of 
public opinion in matters of taste in the tone of 
tierce detiance that he adopts towards his poli- 
tical opponents. The Corn-law Rhymer is particu- 
larly partial to Crabbe. This is not siirpriaing-,— there 
is a vigorous roughness in that poet and a disposition 
to exaggerate the distresses of the poor and the vices 


of the rich, that must be congenial to the muse of 
Elliptt; hut it really is a little straisge to find such 
a practical, and we had almost said such a coarse^ 
utilitarian verse-writer delighting in the ideality of 
Keats. One of Elliott s odd criiicui decisions is his 
elevation of the author of the Lady of the Lake above 
the author of the Iliad I’here is more, lie says, of 
the truth of poetry in Scott tliatt in Homer. 

Elliott is now about sixty years of age. He says 
tfiat for the last forty years lie has scarcely passed 
a month in which he has not written something. Pie 
generally takes a prominent part in tiie public meet- 
ings in his neighbourhood, where, notwitlistanding 
the violence of his politics, lie is greatly and justly 
respected as a well-iulentioned man, with a warm 
[ heart and a vigorous intellect. 


ERRATA AND EMENDATIONS 

IN THE FOREGOING BIOGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Page 3— left col. 34 th line, for Jeads— read 

In the same page and col. omit the second sentence of the Life of Gower. 

Page ii. line sy, foT-Hertart CAawcer. 

Page vi. in the 8th tine of the life of Sackville insert the word was before the word entered^, 
Page vii. right col. yth line, for 0 /“ read rftvjUfiCifwg-. 

■ Page X. left coi, line 22, for read jooiTiiicaL 

Page X. right col. 15 th line, after the word Westtninster insert the vford Abbey, 

Page xi. last sentence of tlie life of Spenser, for latter later. 

Page XIV left col. line 2i, strike out threw off aud insert took. 

Page xviii. right col. 5tii iitie, insert the word College after the word Majestffs. 

— — - and column line 23 for latter read latter' L . 

Page XX left col. first line 2nd paragraph. \ov play xoidid. plays. 

Page XXXV. right col, line 45, lor or read «or. 

Page XXX vii, left col. line 15, omit the word 

Page xxxix, left col, first line bat two, for this x^oA Addison^s. 

Page xl. left col. line 15, for read 

Page xlv. in the notice of West 2nd line, omit the word e/egawf. 

Page xlyiii, right col. line 21, omit the word 

Page liii. left col, line 30, for conoentialisms read conventionalisms. 

Page iv, left col. line 30, for w/iow read icAtVe. 

Page ivi. left col. 3rd line of last paragraph, for inquires read inquired. 

Page lix. left col. third line of notice of Young, in the place of the stop put a comma and omit 
the word He. 

Page Ixxii. right col. line 32, for Ms read /ifjM. 

Page ixxiv. left col, line 19 , omit the tt before 
. Page Ixxvi. left col. line 10 , omit the word 
Page lxxx%i.i. lett col. line 27 , for Ferndausi read Ferdausi. 

Page Ixxix. right coL line 1, after the name of Shakespeare insert the word that. 

Page Ixxxiii. right col, line 49, for His own read The, 

Page ci. left col. line 44, for read 

Page cii. left col, line 33, for read jpmocT. 
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THE BRITISH POETS. 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 
Born 1328. ---‘Died 1 400. 


PROLOGUE TO THE CANTERBURY TALES. 

Whanne that April with his shoures sote 
The droughte of March hath perced to the rote^ 
And bathed every veine in swiche licour. 

Of whiche vertne engendred is the flour ; 

Whan Zephirus eke with his sote brethe 
Enspired hath in every holt and hethe i 

The tendre croppes^ and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours yronne, 

And smale fouies maken melodie^ ’ 

That slepen alle night with open eye. 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages. 

Than longen folk to gon on pilgrimages. 

And palmeres for to seken strange strondes. 

To serve halwes couthe in sondry londes ; 

And specially from every shire's ende 
Of Englelond, to Canterbury they wende. 

The holy blisful martyr for to seke 

That hem hath hoipen, whan that they were seke. 

Befelle, that, in that seson on a day. 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as 1 lay, 

Redy to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury with devoute corage. 

At night was come into that hosteirie 
Wei nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk, by aventure yfalle 
In felawship, and pilgrimes were they alle. 

That toward Canterbury wolden ride. 

The chambres and the stables weren wide. 

And wel we weren esed atte beste. 

And shortly, when the sonne was gon to reste. 
So hadde I spoken with hem everich on. 

That I was of hir felawship anon. 

And made forword eiiy, for to rise, 

To take cure way ther, as 1 you devise. 

But natlieles, while I have time and space, f 
Or that I further in this tale pace. 

Me thinketh it accordant to reson 


To tellen you alle the condition 
Of ache of hem, so as it seined me, 

And whiche they weren, and of what degre ; 
And eke in what araie that they were iime : 
And at a knight than wol I firste beginne. 

A Knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firste began 
To riden out, he loved chevalrie, 

Trouthe and honom*, fredom and curtisie. 

Ful worthy was he in his lordes werre. 

And therto hadde he ridden, no man ferre. 

As wel in Cristendom as in Hethenesse, 

And ever honoured for his worthinesse. 

At Alisandre he was whan it was wonne*. 
Ful often time he hadde the bord begonnet 
Aboven alle nations in Pruce, 

In Lettowe hadde he reysed and in Ruce, 

No Cristen man so ofte of his degre. 

In Gernade at the siege eke hadde he be 
Of Algesir, and ridden in Belmarie. 

At Leyes w^as he, and at Satalie, 

Whan they were wonne ; and in the Grete See 
At many a noble armee hadde he be. 

At mortal batailles hadde he ben fiftene. 

And foughten for our faith at Tramissene 
In listes thries, and ay slain his fo. 

This like worthy Knight hadde ben also 
Somtime with the lord of Palatie:}:, 

Agen another hethen in Turkic : 

And evermore he hadde a sovereine pris. 

And though that he was worthy, he was wise. 
And of his port as meke as is a ma3’^de. 

He never yet no vilanie iie sayde 
In alle his lif, unto no manere wight. 

He was a veray parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellen you of his araie. 

His hors wais good^but he ne was not gaie. 

Of fustian he wered a gipon, 

Alle hesmotred with his habergeon, 

, * Alexandria in Egypt was won (and immediately after 
abandoned) in 1365 by Pierre de Lusignan, King of. Cyprus. 

f He had been placed at the head of the table, the usna 
compliment to extraordinary merit. 

, t Palathia in Anatolia. 
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For lie was late ycome fro his via^e, 

And wente for to don his pilg'rima^e. 

With him ther was his sone^ a yonge Squier, 
A lover, and a lusty bacheler, 

With lockes cruil as they were laide in presse. 
Of twenty yere age he was^, I gesse. 

Of his statiire he was of even lengthe, 

And wonderly deliver^ and gi*ete of strengthe. 
And he hadde he somtime in chevachie 
In FlaunderSj in Artois^, and in Picardie, 

And borne him wel^ as of so litel space^ 

In hope to stonden in his ladies grace.' 

Embrouded was he, as it %vere a mede 
Alle fill of freshe floures, white and rede. 
Singing he was, or floyting alle the day: 

He w^as as freshe as is the moneth of May. 

Short was Ms goime, with sieves long and wide : 
Wei conde he'sitte on hors, and fap-e ride. 

He coude songes make, and wel endite; 

Juste and eke dance, and w^el pourtraie and write. 
So hote he loved, that by nightertaie 
He slep no more than doth the nightingale. 

Curteis he was, lowly, and servisable. 

And carf before his fader at the table. 

A Yeman hadde he, and servantes no mo 
At that time, for him luste to ride so ; 

And he was cladde in cote and hode of grene, 

A shefe of peacock arw'es bright and kene 
Under his belt he bare ful thriftily. 

Wel coude he dresse Ms takel yemanly : 

His arwes drouped not with fetheres lowe. 

And in his hond he bare a mighty bowe, 

A not-hed hadde he, with a broune visage : 
Of wood-craft coude he wel alle the usage. 
Upon his arme he bare a gaie bracer. 

And by his side a sw^erd and a bokeler. 

And on that other side a gaie daggere, 
Harneised wel, and sharp e as point of spere : 

A Cristofre on his breste of silver shene. 

An horiie he bare, the baudrik was of grene : 

A forster was he sothely, as I gesse. 

Ther was also a Nonne, a Prioresse, 

That of hire smiling was ful simple and coy ; 
Hire gretest othe n as but by Seint Eloy 
And she w^as cleped Madame Eglentine. 

Ful wel she sange the service devine, 

Entuned in hire nose ful swetely ; 

And Frenche she spake ful fayre and fetisly. 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe, 

For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe. 

At mete was she , wel ytaughte withalle; 

She lette no morsel from hire lippes falle, 

Ne wette hix’e fingres in hire sauce depe. 

Wel coude she carie a morsel, and wel kepe, 
Tliatte no drope ne fell upon hire brest. 0 
In curtesie was sette ful moche hire lest.- 
Hire over lippe wiped she so dene, \ . 

That in hire cuppe was no ferthing sene 
Of grese, whan she dronken hadde hire draitght. 
Fill semely after hire mete she raught :■ 

And sikerly she was of grete disport, . ' ' 

And ful plesant, and amiable of port. 

And pdned hire to contrefet^n diere .... 
Of court, and ben estatelich of mariere. 

And to ben holden diffne of reverence. 


But for to speken of hire conscience, 

She ivas so charitable and so pitoiis, 

She wolde wope if that she saw a mou? 

Caughte in a trappe, if it were (led or hledde^, 
Of smale houndes hachhi slun tt'at she fedde 
\Fith rested desh, and milk, and wastel brede. 
But sore wept she if on of hem were dede. 

Or if men smote it with a yenh=‘ smert : 

And all was conscience and timdre herte. 

, Ful semely hire wimple ypincbed voas; 

Hire nose tret is; hire even grey as glas ; 

Hire mouth ful smale, and therto soft and red ; 
But sikerly she hadde a fayre ibrelied : 

It was almost a s}>anne brode I trowe. 

For hardOy she was not undergrowe. 

Ful fetise was hire (doke, as I was ware. 

I Of smale corall aboute hire arm she bare 
A pair of bedes, gauded all with grene, 

And thereon heng a broche of gold ful shene. 
On whiche was first ywritten a crouned A, 

And after. Amor vindi omnia. 

Another Nonne also with hire hadde she, 
That was hire cliapelleine, and Preestes thre. 

A Monk ther was, a fayre for the maistrie. 
An out-rider, that loved veneric ; 

A manly man, to ben an abbot able. 

Pul many a deinte hors hadde hc^ in stable: 

And whan he rode, men mighte his bridel here 
Gingeling in a whistling wind, as elere 
An(i eke as loude as doth the chapell belle, 

Ther as this lord was keper of the celle. 

The renle of Seint Maure and of Seint Beneit, 
Because that it was olde and somdele streit. 
This ilke monk lette olde tliinges pace. 

And helde after the newe world the trace. 

He yave not of the text a pulled hen, 

That saith, that hunters ben not holy men ; 

Ne that a monk, whan he is rekkeles. 

Is like to a fish that is waterles ; 

This is to say, a monk out of his cloistre. 

This ilke text held he not worth an oistre. 

; And I say his opinion w'as good. 

What! shulde he studie, and make himselven 
wood, 

Upon a book in cloistre alway to pox*e, 

Or swinken with his hondes, and laboure. 

As Austin bit ? how shal the world be served ? 
Let Austin have his swink to him reserved. 
Therfore he was a prickasoure a right : 
Greihoundes he hadde as swift as foul of fiight. 
Of pricking and of hunting for the hare 
Was all his lust ; for no cost wolde he spare. 

I saw his sieves purfiled at the hond 
’M^ith gris, and that the finest of the lend ; 

And for to fasten his hood under his chinne. 

He hadde of gold ywrought a curious pinne ; 

A love-knotte in the greter ende ther was. 

His bed was balled, and shone as any glas ; 

And eke his face, as it hadde ben anoint. 

He was a Iprd ful fat, and in good point. 

His eyen stepe, and rolling in his bed, 

That stemed as a forneis of a led. 

His bootes soupie, his hors in gret estat ; 

Now certainly he was a fayre prelat. 

He was not nale as a foruined s'ost ; 
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A fat swan loved lie best of any i*ost. 

His palfrey was as broune as is a bery. 

A Frere tber waSj, a wanton and a mery, 

A limitonr^ a M soiempne man. 

In all the ordres foure is non that can 
So moche of daliance and fayre langage. 

He hadde ymade fill many a mainage 
Of yonge wimmen^ at his owen cost : 

Until his ordre he was a noble post. 

Ful wel beloved^ and familier was he 
With frank eleins over all in his contree^ 

And eke with worthy wimmen of the toun : 

For he had power of confession;, 

As saide himselfe, more than a curat. 

For of his ordre he was licenciat. 

Ful swetely herde he confession. 

And piesant was his absolution. 

He was an esy man to give penance, 

Ther as he wiste to han a good pitance : 

For unto apoure ordre for to give 
Is signe that a man is wel y shrive ; 

For if he gave, he dorste make avant. 

He wiste that a man was repentant. 

For many a man so hard is of his herte. 

He may not wepe although him sore smerte. 
Therfore in stede of wetiing and praieres, 

M en mote give silver to the poure freres. 

His tippet was ay farsed ful of knives 
And pinnes, for to given fayre wives : 

And certainly he hadde a mery note, 

W el coude he singe and plaien on a rote. 

Of yeddinges^^ he bare utterly the pris. 

His nekke was white as the flour de lis. 

Therto he strong was as a champioun. 

And knew wei the tavernes in every toim. 

And every hosteler and gay tapstere. 

Better than a lazar or a be'ggere. . 

For unto swiche a worthy man as he 
Accordeth nought, as by his facuite. 

To haven with sike lazars acquaintance. , 

It is not honest, it may not avance, 

As for to delen with no, swiche pouraille, 

But an with riche, and sellers of vitaille. 

And over ail, ther as prolit sliuld arise, 
Ciirteis he was, and lowly of servise. 

Ther if as no man no wher so vertuous ; 

He was the beste begger in all his hous ; 

And gave a certaine ferme for the grant. 

Non of his bretheren came in his haunt. 

For though a widewe hadde but a shoo, 
piesant was his In prmcipio ) 

Yet wold he have a ferthiiig or he went. 

His pourchas was -wel better than his rent. 

And rage he coud, as it hadde ben a whelp. 

In lovedayes, ther coude be mochei help . 

For ther was he nat like a cloisterere, 

With thredbare cope, as is a poui^e scolere. 

But he was like a maister or a pope. 

Of double worsted was his semicope. 

That round was as a belle out of the pz’esse. 
Somwhat he lisped for his wantonnesse. 

To make his English swete upon his tonge i 

* This wordj being not vmderstood, has been changed in 
some copies mXotidin^^es and ivsddingcs^ It probably means a 
kind of song, from the Saxon g&ddian ox giddiant to sing. , . 




And in his harping, whan that he hadde songe> 
His eyen twinkeled in his heaa aright. 

As don the sterres in a fi^osty night. 

This worthy limitour was cleped Huberd. 

A Marchant was ther with a forked herd ; 

In niottelee, and highe on hors he sat. 

And on his bed a Flaundrish bever hat. 

His bootes elapsed fayre and fetisly. 

His resons spake he ful solempnely, 

Souning alway the encrese of his winning. 

He wold the see were kept^' for any thing 
Betwixen Middelbiirgli and Oreweil. 

Wel coud he in eschanges slieldes selle. 

This worthy man ful wel his wit besette ; 

Ther wiste no wight that he v/as in dette, 

So stedefastly dickle he his governance. 

With his bargeines, and with his chevisance. 
Forsothe he was a worthy man withalle. 

But soth to sayn, I n"ot how men him calle* 

A CierJc ther was of Oxenford also. 

That unto logike hadde long ygo. 

As lene was his hors as is a rake. 

And he was not right fat, I undertake; 

But loked holwe, and therto soberly, 

Ful thredbare was his overest courtepy. 

For he hadde geten him yet no benefice^ 

Ne was nought worldly to have an office ; 

For him was lever haii at his beddes bed 
Twenty bokes clothed in blake or red. 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie 
Than robes riche, or fldel, or sautrie. 

But all be that he was a philosophre. 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre. 

But all that he might of his frendes lieiite, 

On bokes and on lerning he it spente. 

And besily gan for the soules praie 
Of hem, that yave him wher with to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he moste cure and hede. 

Not a word spake he more than was nede ; 

And that was said in forme and reverence. 

And short and qiiike, and ihl of high sentence. 
Souning in moral vertue was his specjie. 

And gladly w^oide he lerne, and gladly teche. 

A Smjeant of flis Lame ware and wise, 

Tliat often hadde yben at the pariiis, 

Ihier was also, ful idche of excelience. 
discrete he was, and of grete reverence ; 

He semed sw'iche, his wordes were so wise. 
Justice he \ras ful often in assise. 

By patent, and by pleine commissioun; 

For his science and for his high renoun. 

Of fees and robes had he many bn. 

So grete a pourchasour was no wdier non : 

All w^as fee simple to him in effect. 

His pourchasing might not ben in suspect. 

No wdier so besy a man as he ther n as. 

And yet he semed besier than he was. 

In termes hadde he cas and domes alle, 

That fro the time of King V/ill. weren falle. 
Therto he coude endite and make a thing ; 

Ther coude no wught pinche at his writing. 

. And every statute coud he plaine by rote. 

^ i. e. guarded. The did subsidy of tonnage or poundage 
■was mven to the king par la saufgarde et custodie del mer.” 
12 Ed w. IV. c. 3. 
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He rode hut homely in a medlee cote^, • 

Girt with a seint of silk/ with barres smale. 

Of his array tell I no lenger tale. 

A Frankekin wuB in this compagnie : 

White was his herd as is the dayesie. 

Of his complexion he was sanguin; 

Wei loved he by the moi*we a sop in win. 

To liven in delit was ever his wonej 
For he was Epicure’s owen sone^ 

That held opinion^ that plein delit 
Was veraily felicite parfite. 

An houshoHer^ and that a grete was he ; 

Seint J ulian he was in his contree. 

His brede^ his ale^ was alway after on ; 

A better envyned man was no w'her non. 
Withouten bake mete^ never was his hous. 

Of hsh and fieshy and that so plenteous 
It snewed in Ms hons of mete and drinke. 

Of aile deintees that men coud of thinke. 

After the sondry sesons of the yere. 

So changed he his mete and Ms soupere. 

Pul mfiny a fat partrich hadde he in me we. 

And many a breme, and many a luce in stewe. 
Wo was his coke, but if his sauce were 
Poinant and sharpe, and redy all his gere. 

His table dormant in his halle alway 
Stode redy covered alle the longe day. 

At sessions ther was he lord and sire j 
Ful often time he was knight of the shire. 

An anelace and a gipciere all of silk 
Heng at his girdel, white as morwe milk. 

A ishereve hadde he ben, and a coiintour; 

Was no wher swiche a worthy vavasour 
An Maherdasiherj and a Carpenter, 

A Webbe/ a Deyer, and a Tapiser, 

Were alle yclothed in o livere 
Of a soiempne and grete fraternite, 

Ful freshe and newe hir gere ypiked was; 

Hir knives were ychaped not with bras. 

But all with silver, wrought ful dene and wel, 
Hir girdeles and hir pouches every del. 

W el semed eche of hem a fayre burgeis 
To sitten in a gild halle on the deis. 

Everich for the wisdom that he can 
Was shapelich for to ben an aldeman. 

For cattel hadden they ynough and rent, 

And eke hir wives wolde it wel assent; 

And elles certainly they were to blame : 

It is ful fayi‘e to ben ycleped Madame, 

And for to, gon to yigiles aU before. 

And have a mantel reallich ybore. 

A Coke they hadden with hem, for the nones. 
To boile the chikenes and the marie bones, 

And pondre marchant,, tart and galingale. 

Wel coude heknowe a draught of Eondon ale. 
He eoude roste, and sethe, and broile, and Me 
Maken mortrewes, and wel bake a pie. . - ^ 

Butgret haiTO was it, as it thoughte me; \ 
That on his shinne a mormal hadde he. . « 

For blanc manger that made he with ,the best;, 

A Shipman was ther, woned fer by west ; V 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth; / 

The precise import of this word is often as obscure its 
orxj^i'Qal. • lathis place it should perhaps he understood to mesor 


the whole class of middliug: landholders. 


He rode upon a rouncie, as he couthe. 

All in a goiiiie of falding to tlie knee. 

A dagger hanging by a las hadde hee 
About his nekke under his arm adoun ; 

The hote summer hadde made hishewe al broun ; 
And certainly he tvas a good felaw; 

Ful many a draught of win he hadde draw 
From Burdeiix ward, while that the chapman slepe. 
Of nice conscience toke he no kepe. 

If that he faught and hadde the higher hand. 
By water he sent hem home to every land. 

But of his craft to reken wel his tides, 

His stremes and his strandes him besides, 

His herberwe, his mone, and his lodemanage, 
Ther was non swiche from Hull unto Cartage. 
Hardy he was, and wise, I undertake: 

With many a tempest hadde his herd be shake. 
He knew wel alle the havens, as they were, 

Fro Gotland to the Cape de Finistere, 

And every creke in Bretagne and in Spaine: 

His barge ycleped was the Magdelaine. 

With us ther was a Doetour of Fhmke; 

In ail this world ne was ther non him like 
To speke of phisike and of siirgerie ; 

For he was grounded in astronomie. 

He kept his patient a ful gret del 
In houres by his magike natiirel. 

Wel coude he fortunen the ascendent 
Of his images for his patient. 

He knew the cause of every maladie, 

Were it of cold, or hote, or moist, or drie. 

And wer engendred, and of what humour: 

He was a veray parfite practisour. 

The cause yknowe, and of his harm the rote, 
Anon he gave to the sike man his bote. 

Ful redy hadde he his apothecaries 
To send him dragges and his lettuaries. 

For eche of hem made other for to winne: 

Hir frendship n as not newe to beginne. 

Wel knew he the old Esculapius, 

And Dioscorides, and eke Rufus ; 

Old Hippocras, Mali, and Gallien; 

Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen ; 

Averrois, Damascene, and Constantin ; 

Bernard, and Gatisden, and Gilbertin, 

Of his diete mesurable was he ; 

For it was of no superfluitee. 

But of gret nourishing, and digestible. 

His studie was but litel on the Bible. 

In sanguin and in perse he clad was alle 
Lined with taffata and with sendalle. 

And yet he was but esy of dispence: 

He kepte that he wan in the pestilence. 

For gold in phisike is a cordial ; 

Therfore beloved gold in special. 

A good Wif was ther of beside Bathe, 

But she was som del defe, and that was scathe. 
Of cloth making she hadde swiche an haunt. 

She passed hem of Ipres and of Gaunt. 

In all the parish wif ne was ther non 
ThaVto the pfiring before hire shulde gon; 

And if they did certain, so wroth was sh6, 

Thai she was out of alle charitee. 

Hire coverchiefs weren ful fine of ground; 

I dorste swere they weyeden a pound: 
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That on the Sonday were upon hire hede. 

Hire hosen weren of fine scarlet rede^ 

Ful streite yteyed^ and shoon ful moist and newe. 
Bold was hire face^ and fayre and rede hew. 

She was a worthy woman all hire live ; 
Hotishondes at the chirche dore had she had five^ 
Withouten other compagnie in youthe: 

But therof nedeth not to speke as nouthe. 

And thries hadde she ben at J erusaleme. 

She hadde passed many a strange streme: 

At Rome she hadde ben, and at Boloine, 

At Galice, at Seint James, and at Coloine: 

She coude moche of wandring by the way, 
Gat-tothed was she, sothly for to say. 

Upon an ambler esily she sat, 

Y wimpled wel, and on hire hede an hat 
As hrode as is a bokeler or a targe. 

A sote mantel about hire hippes large. 

And on hire fete a pair of sporres sharpe. 

In felawship wel coude she laughe and carpe; 
Of remedies of love she knew parchance. 

For of that arte she coude the olde dance, 

A good man ther was of religioun, 

That was a poure Parsone of a toun : 

But riche he was of holy thought and ’i'^erk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde preche. 

His parishens devoutly wolde he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversite ful patient : 

And swiche he was ypreved often sithes. 

Ful loth were him to cursen for his tithes. 

But rather wolde he yeven out of doute, 

Unto his poure parishens aboute, 

Of his oifring, and eke of his substance. 

He coude inlitel thing have siifiisance. 

Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder. 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder. 

In sikenesse and in mischief to visite 
The ferest in his parish, moche and lite. 

Upon his fete, and in his hand a staf : , 

This noble ensample to his shepe he yaf. 

That first he wrought and afterward he taught. 
Out of the gospel he the wordes caught. 

And this figure he added yet therto. 

That if gold ruste, what shuld iren do? 

For if a preest be foule, on whom we trust. 

No wonder is a lewed man to rust: 

And shame it is, if that a preest take kepe. 

To see a shitten shepherd and dene shepe : 

Wel ought a preest ensample for to yeve. 

By his clenenesse, how his shepe shuldelive. 

He sette not his benefice to hire. 

And lette his shepe accombred in the mire. 

And i*an unto London, unto Seint Poules, 

To seken him a chanterie for soules. 

Or with a brotherhede to be withold : 

But dwelt at home, and kepte wel his fold. 

So that the wolf ne made^ it not miscarie : 

He was a shepherd and no mercenarie. 

And though he holy were, and vertuous. 

He was so sinful men not dispitous, 

Ne of his speche 'dangerous ne digne. 

But in his teching discrete and benigne. 

To drawen folk to heyeib with fairenesso. 


By good ensample, was his besinesse : 

But it were any persone obstinat, 

What so he were of highe or low estat, 

I Him wolde he snibben sharply for the iionesi 
A better preest I trowe that no wher non is : 
He waited after no pompe ne reverence, 

Ne maked him no spiced conscience. 

But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve 
He taught, but first he folwed it himselvei 
With him ther was a Plowman^ was his brother^ 
That hadde ylaid of dong ful many a fother. • 
A true swinker, and a good was he. 

Living in pees and parfite charitee. 

God loved he beste with alle his herte 
At alle times, were it gain or smerte. 

And than his neighebour right as himselve. 

He wolde thresh, and therto dike and delve. 
For Cristes sake, for every poure wight 
Withouten hire, if it lay in his might. 

His tithes paied he ful fayi’e and wei 
Both of his propre swinke and his cateL 
In a tabard he rode upon a mere. 

Ther was also a Reve, and a Millere, 

A Sompnour, and a Pardoner also, 

A Manciple, and myself; ther n’ere no mo. 

The Miller was a stout carl for the nones, 

Ful bigge he was of braun and eke of bones. 
That proved wel, for over all ther he came. 

At wrestling he wold here away the ram. 

He was short shuldered, brode, a thikke gnarre, 
Ther n*as no dore that he n’olde heve of barre, 
Or breke it at a renning with his hede. 

His herd as any sowe or fox was rede, 

And therto brode, as though it were a spade. 
Upon the cop right of his nose he hade 
A wert, and theron stode a tufte of heres. 

Rede as the bristles of a sowes eres. 

His nose-thirles blacke were and wide : 

A swerd and bokler bare he by his side. 

His mouth as wide was as a forneis : 

He was a j angler and a goliardeis. 

And that was most of sinne and harlotries. 

Wel coude he stelen come and toUen thries. 
And yet he had a thomb of gold parde. 

A white cote and a blew hode wered he, 

A baggepipe wel coude he blowe and soune. 

And therwithaU he brought us out of toune, 

A gentil Manciple was ther of a temple. 

Of which achatoui's mighten take ensemple 
For to hen wise in hying of vitaille. 

For whether that he paide or toke by taille, 
Algate he waited so in his achate. 

That he was ay before in good estate. 

Now is not that of God a ful fayre grace. 

That swiche a lewed mannes wit shall, pace 
The wisdom of an hepe of lered men ? 

Of maisters had he mo than thries ten. 

That were of lawe expert and curious : 

Of which ther was a dofein in that hous. 
Worthy to ben stewafdes of rent and lond 
Of any lord that is in Englelond, 

To maken him live by his propre good 
In honour dej^teles, but if he were' wood. 

Or live as sc^sly as him list desire ; 

And able for to helpen all a shire , . 
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In any cas that mighte fallen or liappe ; 

And yet this Manciple sette hir aller cappe. 

The jReve was a, stendre colerike man;, 

His herd was shave as neighe as ever lie can; 

His here was by Ms eres round yshorne; 

His top -was docked like a preest beforne. 

Fill longe were his legges and ful lene^ 

Ylike a staf ; tber was no calf ysene. 

Wei coude lie kepe a garner and a binne : 

Ther was non auditour coude on Mm winne. 

Wei wiste lie by the drought and by the rain 
The yelding of his seed and of his grain. 

His lordes shepe, his nete, and Ms deirie. 

His swine, his hors, his store, and his pultrie. 
Were holly in this Re ves governing. 

And by his covenant yave he rekening, 

Sin that his lord was twenty yer e of age ; 

Ther coude no man bring Mm in arerage. 

Ther Mas bailliif, ne herde, ne other hine. 

That he ne knew Ms sleight and his covin© : 
They were adradde of him as of the deth. 

His wonning was ful fayre upon an heth ; 

With grene trees yshadewed was his place. 

He coude better than his lord pourchace. 

Ful 1‘iche he was ystored privily : 

His lord wel coude he plesen siibtiily 
To yeve and lene him of his owen good, 

And have a thank and yet a cote and hood. 

In youth© he lerned hadde a good mistere ; 

He was a wel good wright, a carpentere. 

This Reve sate upon a right good stot 
That was all pomelee grey, and highte Scot. 

A long surcote of perse upon he hade. 

And by his side he hare a rusty blade. 

Of Norfolk was this Reve, of which I tell. 
Beside a toun, men clepen BaldeswelL 
Tucked he was, as is a frere aboute. 

And ever he rode the hinderest of the route. 

A Sam^pnoiiT was ther with us in that place 
That hadde a fire-red cherubinnes face. 

For sausefieme he was, with eyen narwe. 

As Mote he w'as, and likerous as a spar we, 
lYith scalled browes blake and pilled herd : 

Of his visage children were sore aferd. 

Ther n'as quicksilver, litarge, ne brimston, 
Boras, ceruse, ne oile of tartre non, 

Ne oinement that wolde dense or bite, 

That him might, helpen of his whelkes white, 

Ne of the knobbes sitting on his chekes. 

Wel loved he garlike, onions, and lekes. 

And for to drinke strong win as rede as blood. 
Than wolde he speke, and cfie as he were wood. 
And wan that he wel dronken had the win, 
Than wolde he spekeh ho iv’ord but Latin: 

A fewe termes coude he, two or thhOe, 

That he had lerned out of som decr^'; 

No wonder is, he herd it all the day. ^^ 

And eke ye knowen wel how that a jay ■ 

Can clepen watte, as wel as can the pope V^ 

But who so wolde in other thing him gropbi 
Than hadde he spent all his pbuosophie; ■ 

Ay, Qaestio quid juris wolde he crie. 

He was a gentil harjof'^ and a kind; ‘ ^ 

* The name of harlot was anciently given to rnSn, ^ weli ai 
women . ^ 


A better felaw shulde a man not find. 

He wolde suffre for a quart of ^rine 
A good felaw to have his concubine 
A twelvemonth, and excuse him at the ML 
Ful prively a finch eke coude lie pull ; 

And if he found o where a good feiawe. 

He wolde techen him to have non awe 
In swiche a cas of the archedekenes curee ; 

But if a mannes soule were in his purse ; 

For ill his purse he shulde ypiinished be. 

Purse is the archedekens heile, said he. 

But wel I wote, he lied right in dede : 

Of cursing ought eche giity man liim drede. 

For curse woi sle right as assoiling saveth. 

And also wai’e him of a significavit. 

In danger hadde he at his owen gise 
The yonge girles of the diocise. 

And knew Mr counseii and was of hir rede. 

A geiiond hadde he sette upon his hede. 

As gret as it were for an alestake ; 

A hokeler hadde he made him of a cake. 

W ith him ther rode a gentil PardBnere 
Of Bounce vail, his frend and his coinper e. 

That streit w^as comen from the court of Rome. 
Pul loude he sang. Come hither, love, to me. 
This sompnour bare to him a stiif burdoun, 

Was never trompe of half so gi*et a soiin. 

This Pardoner had here as yelwe as wax. 

But smoth it heng as doth a strike of flax : 

By unces heng Ms lokkes that he hadde, 

And therwith he Ms shulders overspradde. 

Full thinne it lay, by culpons on and on, 

But hode for jolite, ne wered he non ; 

For it was trussed up in his wallet. 

Him thought he rode all of the newe get, 
Dishevele, sauf his cappe, he rode all bare. 
Swiche glaring eyen hadde he, as an hare : 

A vernicle hadde he sewed upon his cappe. 

His wallet lay beforne him in his lappe 
Bret-ful of pardon come from Rome al hote. 

A vois he hadde as smale as hath a gote. 

No herd hadde he, ne never non shulde have; 
As smothe it was as it were newe shave ; 

I trowe he were a gelding or a mare. 

But of his craft, fro Berwike unto Ware 
Ne was ther swiche an other Pardonere ; 

For in his male he hadde a pilwebere. 

Which, as he saide, was our ladies veil : 

He saide, he hadde a gobbet of the seyl 
Which thatte Seint Peter had, whan that he went 
Upon the see, till Jesu Grist him hent. 

He had a crois of laton ful of stones. 

And in a glas he hadde pigges bones. 

But with these relikes, whanne that he fond 
A poure person© dwelling up on iond. 

Upon a day he gat Mm more moneie 
Than that the person© gat in moiiethes tweie. 
And thus with fained flattering and japes 
He made the persone and the peple his apes. 
But trewely to tellen atte last, 

He was in chirche a noble ecciesiast : 

Wel coude he rede a lesson or a storie, 

But alderhest he sang an-offertotie : 

For wel he wiste, whan that song was songe. 
He must© preche, and wel afile bis tonge. 
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To winne silver^ as lie riglit wel coude: 
Tlierfore lie sang the merier and loude. 

Now have I told you shortly in a clause 
Th' estatj th’ araie^ the iiombre^and eke thecause^ 
Why that assembled was this compagnie 
In Southwerk at this gentii hosteme 
That highte The Tabard^, faste by the Belle. 
But now is time to you for to telle 
How that we baren us that ilk e nighty 
Whan we were in that hostelrie alight. 

And after wol I tell of our yiage^ 

And all the renaenant of our pilgrimage. 

But firste I praie you of jmur curtesie^, 

That ye ne arette it not my vilanie^ 

Though that I plainly speke in this matere, 

T o tellen you hir wordes and hir chere ; 

Ne though I speke hir wordes proprely. 

For this ye knowen al so wel as 
W^ho so shall telle a tale after a maUj, 

He moste reherse^ as neighe as ever he can^ 
Everich word^ if it be in his charge/ 

All speke he never so imdely and so large ; 

Or eiles he moste tellen his tale untrewe. 

Or feinen thinges^ or finden wordes newe: 

He may not spare^ although he were his brother 
B e moste as wel sayn o word as an other. 

Crist spake himself ful brode in holy writ;, 

And wel ye wote no vilanie is it : 

Eke Plato sayeth^ wlio so can him rede;, 

The wordes moste ben cosin to the dede. 

Also I praie you to forgive it me 
All have I not sette folk in hir degree 
Here in this tale^ as that they shuiden stonde : 
My wit is shor/ ye may well understonde. ^ 
Gret chere made our hoste us everich on. 

And to the souper sette he us anon : 

And served us with vitaille of the beste. 

Strong was the win, and wel. to drink us leste. 

A semely man oiu* hoste was with alle. 

For to han ben a marshal in an halle. 

A large man he was, with eyen stepe ; 

A fairer burgeis is ther none in Chepe : 

Bold of his speche; and wise, and wel ytaught. 
And of manhood him lacked righte naught. 

Eke therto was he right a rnery man. 

And after souper plaien he began. 

And spake of mirthe amonges other thinges. 
Whan that we hadden made our rekeninges ; 
And sade thus ; Now, lordinges, trewely 
Ye ben to me welcome right hei’tily: 

For by my trouthe, if that 1 shal not lie, 

I saw nat this yere swiche a compagmie 
At once in this herberwe as is now, 

Fayn wolde I do you mirthe, and I wiste how. 
And of a mirthe 1 am right now bethought. 

To don you ese, and it shall coste you nought. 

Ye gon to Canterbury; God you spede. 

The hlisful martyr quite you your mede ; 

And wel I wot, as ye gon by tlie way> 

Y e shapen you to talken and to play : 

For trewely comfort ne mirthe is non 
To riden by the way dombe as the ston; 

And therfore wold I maken you disport. 

As I said erst, and don you some comfort. 

And if you liketh alle by on assent 
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I Now for to stonden at my jugement; 

[ And for to werchen as I shal you say 
^ To-morwe, whan ye riden on the way. 

Now by my faders soule that is ded. 

But ye be mery, smiteth of my lied : 

Hold up your hondes withouten more speche. 
Our counseil was long for to seche: ^ 

Us thought it was not worth to make it wise, 

And gi’anted him withouten more avise. 

And bad him say his verdit as him leste. 

Lordinges, (quod he) now herkenetli for the 
beste; 

But take it nat, I pray you, in disdain : 

This is the point, to speke it plat and plain, * 
That eche of you to shorten with youre way, 

In this viage, shal tellen tales t way. 

To Canterbury ward, I mene it so. 

And homeward he shall tellen other two. 

Of aventures that whilom han hefalle. 

And which of you that bereth him best of alle# 
That is to sayn, that telleth in this cas 
Tales of best sentence and most solas. 

Shall have a souper at youre aller cost 
Here in this place sitting by this post. 

Whan that he comen agen from Canterbury, 

And for to maken you the more mery, 

I wol my selven gladly with you ride. 

Right at min owen cost, and he your gide. 

And who that wol my jugement withsay, 

Shal pay for alle we spenden by the way. 

And if ye vouchesauf that it he so. 

Telle me anon withouten wordes mo, 

And I wol erly shapen me therfore. 

This thing was granted, and our othes swore 
With ful glad herte, and praiden him also 
That he wold vouchesauf for to don so. 

And that he wolde hen our governour. 

And of our tales juge and reportour. 

And sette a souper at a certain pris. 

And we wol reuled ben at his devise 
In highe and lowe : and thus by bn assent 
We ben accorded to Ms jugement. ^ 

And therupon the win was sette anon : 

We dronken, and to reste wenten eche on, 
Withouten any lenger tarying, 

A morwe whan the day began to spring 
Up rose our hoste, and was our aller cok, 

And gaderd us togeder in a flok. 

And forth we idden a litel more than pas 
Unto the watering of Seint Thomas, 

And ther our hoste began his hors arest, 

And said, Lordes, herkenetli if you lest. 

Ye wete your forword, and I it record: 

If even song and morwe song accord, 

Let se now who shal telle the first tale. 

! As ever mote I drinken win or ale, 

Who so is rebel to my jugement, 

Shal pay for alle that by the way is spent. 

Now draweth cutte, or that ye forther twinne ; 

He which that hath the shortest shal beginne. 

Sire Knight, ( quod he) my maister and my lord. 
Now draweth cutte, for that is min accord- 
Cometh nere (quod he) my Lady Frioresse 
And ye sire clerk ; let be your shamefastnesse, 

Ne studieth nought; Jay hand to, every man. 
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Anon to drawen every wiglit began. 

And shortly for tellen as it was. 

Were it by aventure, or sort, or cas. 

The sothe'is this, the cutte fell on the Knight, 
Of which ful blith and glad was every wight; 
And tell he must his tale as was reson. 

By forwoi:d and by composition, 

Alye hah herd; what nedeth wordes mo? 

And whan this good man saw that it was so. 

As he that wise was and obedient 
To kepe his forword by his free assent. 

He saide, Sithen 1 shal begin this game. 

What, welcome be the cutte a goddes name. 
Now let us ride, and hearkeneth what I say. 

And with that word we riden forth our way ; 
And he began with a right mery chere 
His tale anon, and saide as ye shal here. 


JOHN GOWEB. 
"^Bom " — Died — 


rSE TALE OP THE COFFERS OR CASKETS, ETC. IN 
THp FIFTH BOOK OP THE ‘ CpNPESSIO AMANTIs/ 

In a CroBd<jue I rede : 

Aboute a Mng, as must nede, 

Ther w^s of knyghtes and, squiers 
Gr et route^ and eke of ofiicers : 

Some of long time him hadden served. 

And thoughten that they haue deserved 
Advancement,- and gon withoute ; 

And some also hen of the route. 

That comen but a while agon. 

And they avanced were anon. 

These olde men upon this thing. 

So as they durst, ageyne the king 
Among hemselft compleignen ofte : 

But there is nothing said so softe. 

That is ne comith out at laste : 

The king is wiste, and als so faste. 

As he which was of high prudence : 

He shope therfore an evidence 
Of hem that pleignen in the cas, 

' To knowe in whose defalte it was ; 

And all i^ithin his owne entent, 

: : , wiste what' it ment . 

Anon hd'fet 4wo :Cofres make 

S(^lich jfeit no 

But no man wot 4by they ! 

And .nal^heles the ki^ hath \ 

That they be set in privy sfede, . ^ - 
As he that was of wisdom I V' i V , ■ 
Whan he • therto.his^ tipae^ 

* The date of Gower’s birth is unknown, ahdf eVteu tjM 
death is somewhat doubtful. Warton makds bis 

^^KU02^-^but C^mpbeU.says that his 

■f ' ■ ' 


All prively, that none it wiste. 

His owne hondes that one chiste 
Of fin gold, and of fin perie 
■The which out of his tresorie 
Was take, anon he fiid full ; 

■ That other cofre of straw anil mull 
With stones mevnd he filcl also; 

Thus be thev full bothe two. 

So that erliche upon a clay 
He had within, where he lay, 

Ther should he tofore his bed 
A bord up set and faire spred : 

And then he let the cofres fette 
l^on the hord, and did hem sette. 

H[e knewe the names well of tho. 

The whiche agein him grutched so. 

Both of his chambre and of his halie. 
Anon and sent for hem aile ; 

And seide to hem in this wise. 

There shall no man his hap despise : 

I wot well ye have longe served. 

And God wot what ye have deserved; 
But if it is along on me 
Of that ye unavanced be. 

Or elles if it belong on yow, 

The sothe shall be proved now : 

To stoppe with your evil word, 

Lo I here two cofres on the bord ; 

Chese which you list of bothe two ; 

And witeth Veil that one of tho 
Is with tresor so full hegon. 

That if ye happe therui^n 
Ye shall be riche men for ever: 

Now chese, and take which you is lever, 
But be well ware ere that ye take. 

For of that one I undertake 
There is no maner good therein. 
Whereof ye mighten profit winne. 

Now goth together of one assent. 

And taketh your avisement ; 

For, but you this day avance. 

Is stant, upon your owne chance, 

A1 only in defalte of grace ; 

So shall be shewed in this place 
Upon you all well afvn. 

That no defalte sliall be myn. 

They knelen all, and with one vois 
: The king thpy thonken of this chois ; 
And after that they up arise. 

And gon aside, ancl hem avise. 

And at laste they acorde 
(Wherof her^tale to recorde 
To what issue they be falle) 

. A knyght shaH speke for hem alle : 

He kneleth doun unto the king, 

And seith that they upon this thing, 

Gr for to winne, or for to iese, 

Ben all avised for to chese. 

Tho toke this knyght a yerd on honde. 
And goth there as the cofres stonde. 

And with, assent of every chone 
He l^ith his yerde upon one. 

And seith the king ho^ thilke, same 
They chese in reguerdon by name. 

And preith him that they, might it have. 


HOWARD. 
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The kingj which wolde his honor save^ 
Whan he had heard the common vois^ 
Hath granted hem her owne chois. 

And toke hem theruijon the keie ; 

But for he wolde it were seie 
What good they have as they suppose^ 
He bad anon the cofre unclose^ 

Which was fuMld with' straw and stones : 
Thus be they served all at ones. 

This king than^j-in the same stede 
Anon that other cofre undedej 
Where as they sihen gret richesse,, 

W ell more than they coutlien gesse. 

Lo ! seith the king^ now may ye se 
That ther is no defalte in me ; 

Forthy my self I wol acquite. 

And befeth ye your owne wite 
Of that fortune hath you refused. 

Thus was this wise , king excused : 

And they lefte oiF her evil speche^ 

And mercy of her king beseche. 


HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 
Born 1516,— -DM 1547. 


DESCRIPTION OP SPRING. 

The soote season that hud, and bloome fourth 
bringes, 

With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the 
vale, ‘ 

The nightingall with fethers new she singes ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale j 
Somer is come, for every spray now springes. 
The hart hath hung hys olde head on the pale ; 
The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges ; 
The fishes fiete with newe repayred scale : 

The adder all her slough away she flynges. 

The swift swallow pursueth the flyes smalle. 

The busy bee her honey how she mynges ; 
Winter is worne that was the floures b^ale. 

And thus I see among these pleasant thynges 
Eche care decayes, and yet my sorrow sprynges* 


DESCRIPTION AND PRAISE OP GERALDINE, 

From Tuscane came my Ladies worthy race, 
Faire Florence was sometime her ancient seate : 
The Western Yle w^hose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's clifs, did geve her lyuely heate : 
Fostered she was with milke, of Irishe brest : 

Her sire^ an erle, her dame, of princes blood ; 
From tender yeres, in Britaine she doth rest. 
With kinges childe, where she tasteth costly foode, 
Honsdon did first present her to myne yien : 
Bright is her bcwe, and Geraldine she bight, , 
Hampton me taught; to wishe her first for mine. 
And Windsor, alas; doth chase me from her sight. 
Her beauty of kinde, her yertue from above, ; 
Happy is he; that can.obtain her love# 


(M 

A VOWE TO LOVE FAITHFULLY, 

Set me whereas the sonne doth parch the ^*ene, 
Or where his beams do not dyssolve the yse. 

In temperate heat, where he is felt, and sene. 

In presence prest of people, madde, or wise ; 

Set me in hye, or yet in lowe degree. 

In longest night, or in the shortest day; 

In clearest skye, or where cloudes thickest be. 

In lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray : 

Set me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell. 

In hyll or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall, or at large, alyve where so I dwell, * 
Sicke, or in helthe, in evyll fame or good ; 

Hers will I be, and only with this thought 
Content myself although my chaunce he nought. 


THE MEANES TO ATTAYNE HAPPY LIFE, 

Martiall the thinges that doe attayne 
The happy lyfe, be these I fynde, 

The riches left, not got with payne. 

The fruitful grouncle, the quiet' mynde ; 
The egall frend, no grudge no strife. 

No charge of rule noi* governaunce ,, 
Without disease the healthful lyfe. 

The houshold of continuance. 

The meane dj^et, no delicate fare, 

True wisdome joynde with simplenesse; 
The night discharged of all care. 

Where wine the witte may not oppresse. 
The faithful W 5 rfe without debate. 

Such slepe as may beguile the night. 
Contented with thine owne estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne feare his might. 


DIDO AND ^NEAS GOING TQ THE FIELD*; 
Translated from the fourth book of Virgil's Eneide. 

^At the threshold of her chamber dore 

The Carthage lords did on the quene attend ; 
The trampling steed, with gold and purple trapt. 
Chawing the foaming bit ther fercely stood. 

Then issued she, awayted with great train. 

Clad in a cloke of Tyre embroider'd rich. 

Her quiver hung befiind her back, her tresse 
Knotted in gold, herpur^e vesture eke 
Buttned with gold. The Trojans of her train 
Before her go, with gladsome lulus, 

JEneas eke, the goodliest of the route. 

Makes one of them, and joynetli close the throng. 
Like when Apollo leaveth Lycia, ... . „ 

His wintring place, and Xanthus' flood likewise 
To visit Delos, his mother's mansion. 

Repairing eft and furnishing her quire : 

The Candians and the folke of Driopes 
With painted Agathyrsies, slioute and crye. 
Environing the altars round about ; 

When that he walkes upon Mount Cynthus' top 
His sparlded tresse represt with garlandes softe. 
Of tender leaves, and trussed up In ^ 

His quivering darts clattering behind hi^ backe; 
go fresh andlustie did .^neas 

* Tbis^s a specimen of the fiilf in Leroic blank 

verse extant in the , ■ 
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But to the hilJs and wild lioltes when they came^ 
From the rockes top the driver savage rose. 

Loe from the hils above, on thother side. 
Through the wide lawns thy gan to take their 
course. 

The hartes likewise, in troops taking their flight 
Haysing the dust, the mountain fast forsake. 

The childe lulus, blithe of his swift steede 
Amidst the plain, now pricks by them, now these ; 
And to encounter, wisheth oft in minde. 

The forming boar insteede of fearful beasts, 

Or lion browne, might from the hill descend. 


APBAlSE OV HVS love, WHEREIN HE REPROVETH 
THEM THAT COMPARE THEIR LADIES WITH HIS. 

Give place ye lovers here before. 

That spent your boastes and bragges in vain. 

My ladies beiity passeth more. 

The best of yours I dare well sayne. 

Then doth the sunne the caundle lyght. 

Or bryghtest day the darkest nyght. 

And thereto hath a troth as j-ust. 

As had Penelope the fayre. 

For what she sayeth ye may it trust. 

As it by wrytyng sealed were ; 

And virtues hath she many moe, * 

Than I wyth pen have skill to shoe, 

a .t||> ,f; «f4'» .y''- ' 

I could reherse if that I would. 

The whole effecte of natures playnt. 

When she had lost the perfecte moulde. 

The like to whome she could not paynte : 

With wringeing hands, how she did cry. 

And what she said, I know it, I. 

I knowe slie swmre with rageing mynde. 

Her kyngdome only set apart ; 

There w^as no losse by law of kynde. 

That could have gone so nere her hearte; 

And this was chiefely all her payne : 

She could not make the lyke agayne. 

Syth nature thus gave her the prayse. 

To he the chiefest worke she wroughte ; 

In fayth me thynke some better ways. 

On your behalfe myghte well be soughte, 

Then to compare (as you have done) 

To matche the candle withe the sunne. 



THE liOVm^COMPLJ 
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My lute, awake, perform, the • 

Labour 'that thoh ahd;I shall t ; 

And ende that I have now hegdnne;'':-t:i'. \ 

• ..,^Md-when this song is.sung and -pasb,';5/::rrc?;^"':’.i 
My lute be still, for I have 
. 

' 




As to be heard where eare is none, 

As lead to grave in marHe stone. 

My song may pearce her hart as soon ; 
Should w^e then sigh, or sing, or mone. 

No, no, my lute, for I have done., 

The rocks do not so cruelly 
Repulse the wa’^* es continually. 

As she my suite and affection : 

So that I am past remedy ; 

Whereby my lute and X have done. 

Proude of the spo^de that thou hast gotte. 
Of simple hearts thorough love's shot. 

By whome unkind thou hast them wonne; 
Think not he hath his bo%v forgott. 
Although my lute and I have done. 

Vengeance shall fall on thy disdaine, 

That makest but game on earnest payne ; 
Think not alone under the sunn, 

Unquit to cause thy lovers playne, 

Although my lute and I have done. 

May chanced thee lye wdthred and old. 

In winter nights that are so cold, 

Playing in vaine unto the moon ; 

Thy wishes then dare not be told ; 

Care then who list, for I have done. 

And then may chaunce thee to repent. 
The time that thou hast lost and spent. 

To cause thy lovers sighe and swone ; 

Then shalt thou know beauty but lent. 

And wish and want as I have done. 

Now cease my lute, this is the last 
Labour that thou and I shall wast. 

And ended is that we begonne ; 

Now is this song both song and past ; 

My lute ! be still, for I have done. 


COMPARISON OF LOVE, TO A STREAME PALLING 
FROM THE ALPS, 

From these hyehilles as when a spring doth fall. 
It trilleth downe with still and suttle course. 

Of this and that, it gathers aye and shall. 

Till it have just downe flowed to stream and force. 
Then at the foote it rageth over all : 

So jfareth love, when he hath tane a course. 
Rage is his rayne, ijesistance vayleth none. 

The first eschue is remedy alone. 

OF HIS LOVE THAT^ PRICKED HER FINGER WITH 
' -.A NEPLE. 

She sate and sowed that hath done me the wrong. 
Whereof I plain, and have done many a day. 
And,: whilst she heard my plaint, in piteous song. 
She Wisht my heart the sampler, that it lay. 

The hhhd maister, whome I have served so long, 
Grud^nf to hears, that he did heare her say, 
Madfe-her own weannn Ha Lm* 
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SAGKVILLE. 


AN EABNEST SUIT TO HIS UNKIND MISTRESS NOT 
TO FORSAKE HIM, 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ] for shame ! 

To save thee from the blame 
Of all my grief and grame ; 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! I 

And wilt thou leave me thus^ 

That hath lov’d thee so long ? 

In wealth and woe among : 

And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

That hath given thee my heart. 

Never for to depart. 

Neither for pain nor smart. 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee ; 
fleias thy cruelty 1 
And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay 1 


THOMAS SACKVILLE, 

LORD BUCKHURST AND EARL OP DORSET. 


Born 1527 . — Died 1614. 


ALLEGORICAL PERSONAGES DESCRIBED IN HELL. 
[Frow i/ie Induciioykto a Mb'rour for Magistrates.'} 

And first within the porch and jaws of Hell 
Sat deep Remorse of Conscience, all besprent 
With tears; and to herself oft w'ould she tell 
Her wretchedness, and cursing never stent 
To sob and sigh ; but ever thus lament 
With thoughtful care, as she that all in vain 
Would wear and waste continually in pain. 

Pier eyes unstedfast, rolling here and there. 
Whirl’d on each place, as place that vengeance 
brought. 

So vras her mind continually in fear. 

Toss VI and tormented by the tedious thought 
or those detested crimes which she had wrought ; 
With dreadful cheer and looks thrown to the sk)’'. 
Wishing for death, and yet she could not die. 

Next saw we Dread, all trembling how he shook. 
With foot uncertain proffer’d here and there; 
Benumb’d of speech, and with a ghastly look, , 
Search’d every place, all pale and dead for fear; 
His cap upborn with staring of his hair, 

Stoyn’d and ama^ied at his shade for dread, - 
Arid fearing greater dangers than was need. , V 
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And next within the entry of this lake 
Sat fell Revenge, gnashing her teeth for ire. 
Devising means how she may vengeance take. 
Never in rest till she have her desire; ' * 
But frets within so far forth with the fire 
Of wreaking flames, that now determines she 
To die by death, or veng’d by death to be. 

When fell Revenge, with bloody foul pretence. 
Had showed herself, as next in order set. 

With trembling limbs we softly parted thence, 
Till in our eyes another sight we met. 

When from my heart a sigh forthwith I fet. 
Rewing, alas! upon the woeful plight 
Of Misery, that next appear’d in sight. 

His face was lean and some-deal pin’d away. 

And eke his handes consumed to the bone. 

But what his body was I cannot say ; 

For on his carcass raiment had he none. 

Save clouts and patches, pieced one by one; 
With staff in hand, and scrip on shoulders 
V cast, ■ 

i His chief defence againt the winter's blast. 

His food, for most, was wild fruits of the tree ; 
Unless sometime some crumbs fell to his share. 
Which in his vallet long, God wot, kept lie. 

As on the ^^hich full daintily would he fare. 

His drink the running stream, his cup the bare 
Of his palm closed, his bed the hard cold ground; 
To this poor life was Misery ybound. 

Whose wretched state, when we had well beheld. 
With tender ruth on him and on his feres, 

In thoughtful cares forth then our pace we 
held. 

And, by and by, another shape appears. 

Of greedy Care, still brushing up the breres. 

His knuckles knob’d, his flesh deep dented in, 
With tawed hands and hard ytanned skin. 

The morrow gray no sooner had begun 
To spread his light, even peeping in our eyes. 
When he is up and to his workyrun; 

And let the night’s black misty mantles rise. 

And with foul dark never so much disguise 
The fair bright day, yet ceaseth he no while. 

But hath his candles to prolong his toil. 

By him lay heavy Sleep, the cousin of Death, 
Flat on the ground, and still as any stone, 

A Very corps, save yielding forth a breath; 

Small keep took he whom Fortune frowned on. 
Or whom she lifted up into the throne 
Of high renown: but as a living death. 

So dead, alive, of life he drew the breath. 

The body’s rest, the quiet of the heart. 

The travail’s ease, the still night’s fere was he; 
And of our life in earth the better part, 

Reever of sight, and yet in whom we see 
Things oft that tide, and oft that never be; 
Without respect esteeming equally 
King Croesus’ pomp, and Iru$ poverty. 
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And next in order sad Old Age we found. 

His beard all bosr, bis eyes hoUow and blind; 
With drooping cheer still poring on the ground. 
As on the place where Nature him assign'd 
To rest^ when that the sisters had entwin'd 
His vital thread, and ended with their knife. 

The fleeting course of fast declining life. 

' 4£* 'K- ■ «• ■ . ' ’5:’ -K- * , 'X- 

Crook’d-hack'd he was, tooth-shaken, and blear- 
■ . ey’d; ■ ■ 

Went on three feet, and sometime crept on four; 
With old lame bones that rattled by his side. 

His scalp all pill’d, and he with eld forlore. 

Bis wither’d fist still knocking at Death's door; 
Trembling and driv'ling as he draws his breath, 
Tor brief, the shape and messenger of Death. 


GEORGE GASCOIGNE. 

Bam 1578. 

THE AKRAIONMENT OF A LOVER. 

At Beauty s bar as I did stand. 

When False Suspect accused me, 

George, quoth the Judge, hold up thy hand, 
Thou art arraign'd of Flattery; 

Tell, therefore, how wilt thou be tried. 
Whose judgement thou wilt here abide ? 


And though this Judge doth make such haste 
To shed with shame my guiltless blood, 

Yet let your pity first be plac'd 
To save'the man that meant you good ; 

So shall you shew yourscdf a Queen, 

And I may be your servant seen. 

Quoth Beauty Weil; because I guess 
What thou dost mean heaeelbrtli to he ; 
Although thy faults deserve no less 
Than Justice hei*e hatli judged thee : 
lYilt thou be hound to stint all strife, 

And be true prisoner all thy life r 

Yea, madam, quoth I, that I shall; 

Lo, Faith and T^'uth my sureties : 

Why then, quoth she, come when I call, 

I ask no better warraatise. 

Thus am I Beauty*s bounden thrall. 

At her command when she dotli call. 


My lordi' lady here, 

Whom thi% 

Doth know my guilt, if any were; 
Wherefore her doomidoth please me best. 
Det her be judge and juror both, 

Tn try me guiltless by mine oath. 

Quoth Beauty^ No, it fitteth not 
A prince herself to judge the cause; 

Will is our justice, well ye wot. 

Appointed to discuss our laws; 

If you will guiltless seem to go, 

Gda and your country quit you so. 

Then Craft the crier call'd a quest. 

Of whom was Falsehood foremost fere; 

A pack of pickthanks were the rest. 
Which came false witness for to bear; 
The Jury such,, the Judge unjust, 

I should be truss'd." 
- 


JOHN HARRINGTON. 

Bom 1534 . — Died 1589. 

VERSES ON A aiO;?T STONY-HEARTED .^fAIDEN WUO 
DID SORELY BEOUILI^ THE NOBLE JCNKUiT, 

MY true FiMEKD. 

I. 



George, quot 
Thou must f 
And there b 
God rest th^ 

Down fell I then- 
All flat before da 
And cried. Good 
WTio .here appeal unto: 

' now if 1 " 

h praising yom 
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Why didst thou raise such woeful wail. 

And waste in briny tears thy days ? 

'Cause she that wont to flout and rail. 

At last gave proof of woman's ways; 

She did, in sooth, display the heart 
That might have wrought thee greater smart. 
, ■ . n,' 

Why, thank her then, not weep or moan ; 

Let others guard their careless heart, 

And praise the day that thus made known 
The faithless hold on woman's art ; 

Their lips can gloze and gain such root. 

That gentle youth hath hope of fruit : 

m. 

But, ere the blossom fair doth rise, 

To shoot its s^veetness o'er the taste. 

Creep 8th disdain in canker- wise. 

And chilling scorn the fruit doth blast : 
There is no hope of all our toil ; 

There is no fruit from such a soil. 

IV. 

Give o'er thy plaint, the o'er ; 

She might have poison'd. all thy life ; 
et, I Such wayward mind had bred thee more 
Of sorrow had she proved thy wufe : 

Leave her to meet all hopeless meed. 

And bless thyself that so art freed. 

youtk shall sue such one to win, 

‘ ^ ■ .tlninalk'd by all the shining fair, 

j c A A' A. ‘ ’ * '■ cs-1 TL ;rj# ^ jr ... -,t_ 

leafless plant in blasted shad% 
fiveth she— a barren maid. 

■ 





SYDNEY--SPENSER. 


SIR PHILIP SYDNEY. 

Born 1554 — Died 1586. 

Because I oft^ in dark abstracted guise^ 

Seem most alone in greatest company^ 

With dearth of words dr answers quite awry^, 

To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 
They deem^ and of their doom the rumour flies, 
That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 
So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise. 

Yet pride, I think, doth not my soul possess. 
Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass : 

But one worse fault, ambition, I confess, 

That makes me oft my best friends overpass. 
Unseen, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his power, even unto Stella's grace. 

With how sad steps, O Moon, thou climb'st the 
skies I 

How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What ! may it be, that even in heavenly plase 
That busy archer his sharp arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long.with-love-acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feePst a lover's case ; 

I read it in thy looks, thy languish'd gi'ace 
To me, that feel the like, thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, O Moon, tell me, 

Is constant love deem'd there but .want of wit? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be lov'd, and yet 
Those lovers scorn, whom that love doth possess ? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? 

Come, Sleep — O Sleep, the certain knot of peace. 
The baiting place of wit, the balm of woe. 

The poor man's wealth, the prisoner's release, 

Th' indifferent judge between the high aifd low ! 
With shield of proof, shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts Despair at me doth tlirow ; 

0 make in me those civil wars to cease I 

1 will good tribute pay, if thou do so. 

Take thou of me smooth pillows, sweetest bed ; 

A chamber deaf to noise, and blind to light ; 

^ A rosy garland, and a w^eary head : 

And if these things, as being thine by right. 

Move not thy heavy grace, thou shalt, in me. 
Livelier than elsewhere, Stella's image see. 

Because I breathe not love to every one, 

Nor do not use set colours for to wear, 

I Nor nourish special locks of vowed hair, 

No/give each speech a full point of a groan; 

The courtly nymphs, acquainted with the moan i 
Of them who on their Ups Love's standard bear, ■ 
What, he ? say they of me, now I dare swear 
He cannot love I no, no ; let him alone. 

And think so still, so Stella know my mind ! 
Profess indeed I do not Cupid’s art ; 

But you, fair maids, at length this true shall find. 
That his right badge is but worn in the heart. " 
Dumb swans, not chatteringpies, do lovers prove : 

. , They love indeed, who quake to say they love. , 


m 

I Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance, 

I Guided so w^ell, that I obtain’d the prize. 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes. 

And of some sent from sweet enem}^, France ; 
Horsemen, my skill in horsemanship advance. 
Town-folks, my strength; a daintier judge applies 
His praise to sleight, which from good use doth rise ; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ,* 
Others, because of both sides I do take ^ 

My blood from them who did excell in this. 
Think nature me a man of arms did make : 

How far they shot a%vry ! the true cause is, 

Stella look’d on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race. 
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[JSxti'acts from the Fairy Queen-'} 

THE HOUSE OF PHIDE, 

I. 

Youno knight whatever that dost armesprofesse. 
And through long labours hnntest after fame, 
Beware of fraud, beware of ficklenesse. 

In choice and chaunge of thy deai*e-loved dame. 
Least thou qf her believe too lightly blame. 

And i*ash misweening doe thy hart remove ; 

For unto knight there is no greriter shame 
Then lightnesse and inconstancie in love ; 

That doth this Red-crosse knight's ensample 
plainly prove : 

■ II. 

Who after that he had faire Una lome, 

Through IMit misdeeming of her loialtie. 

And false Duessa in her sted had borne, 

Called Fidess,' and so supposd to be, 

Long with her traveild, till at last they see 
A goodly building, bravely garnished ; 

The house of mightie prince it seemed to be. 
And towards it a broad high way that led. 

All bare through peoples feet which thether tra- 
velled, 

III. 

Great troupes of people traveild thetherwaycl 
Both day and night, of each degree and place ; 
But few returned, having scaped hard 
' With balefull beggary or foule disgrace, 

' 'Wkich ever after in most wretched case, 

I Like loathsome lazars, by the hedges lay : 

I Thether Duessa hadd him bend his pace. 

For she is wearie of the toilsom way. 

And also nigh consumed is the lingring day. 

IV. 

A stately pallace built of squared bricke. 

Which cunningly was without morter laid. 
Whose wals were high, but nothing strong nor 
thicke. 

And golden soile all over them displaid, 

That purest skye with brightnesse they dismaad. 
High lifted up were many loftie towresy ' 

And goodly galleries far over laid, . 

Full of faire windowes and delightfull bowres. 
And on the top a dial told the timely howres. 
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■ It was a goodly Iieape for to behould^ , , 

And spake the praises of the workman’s witt; 
But full great pittie that so faire a mould 

■ Did on so weak e foundation ever fittj 
For on a sandie Mlb that still did ditt 
And fall away^ it mounted was full hie. 

That every breath of heaven shaked itt ; 

And all the hinder partes, that few could spie. 
Were ruinous and old, hut painted cunningly. 

VI. 

Arrived there, they passed in forth right. 

For still to all the gates stood open wide ; 

Yet charge of them was to a porter hight 
Cald Malvenu, who entrance none denide : 
Thence to the hall, which was on every side 
With rich array and costly arras dight : 

Infinite sortes of people did abide 

There, waiting long to wdn the feished sight 

Of her that was the lady of that pallace bright. 

VII. 

By them they passe, all gazing on them round. 
And to the presence mount ; whose glorious view 
Their frayle amazed sences did confound. 

In living princes court none ever knew 
Such endlesse richesse, and so sumptuous shew ; 
Ne Persia selfe, the nourse of pompous Pride, 
Bike ever saw ,* and there a noble crew. 

Of lords and ladies stood on every side, 

Which with their presence fayre the place much 
beautifide. 

VIII. 

High above all a cloth of state was spred. 

And a rich throne, as bright as sunny day, 

On which there sate, most brave embellished 
With royall robes, and gorgeous array, 

A mayden queene, that shone as Ty tan’s ray. 

In glistring gold and perelesse pretious stone ; 
Yet her bright blazing beautie did assay 
To dim the brightnesse of her glorious throne. 
As envying her selfe, that too exceeding shone : 

IX. 

Exceeding shone, like Phcehus’ fayrest childe. 
That did presume his father’s fyrie wayne. 

And darning mouthes of steedes unwonted wilde. 
Through highest heaven with weaker hand to 
rayne ; 

Proud of such glory and advancement vayne. 
While dashing beames do daze his feeble eyen 
He.leaves the welkin way most beaten playne. 
And, -wrapt Avibh 4 whirling wheeles, inflames 

With fire not made hut fayrely for 

to v! , 

So px^oud' 

Looking to heav^, ; 

And sitting ' . 

^ Lo underneath hex" ‘ 

* A di*eadfull dr%on With . 

> And in her hand 'sh% held 
' her face she often ve^f^ fayfevf?-- > i 

her selfe-lov’d semblanceho^\'d^&ht; 

For she was wondrdus fayre, as any 


XI. . 

Of griesly Pluto she the daughter was. 

And sad Prosei'pina, the qiieene of hell ; 

Yet did she thinke her pearelesse xvorth to pas 
That parentage, with pride so did she swell: 
And thundidng love, that high in heaven doth 
dwell, 

And wield the woidcl, she claymed for her syre. 
Or if that any else did love excell ; 

For to the highest she did still aspyre, 

Or if ought higher were then that, did it desyx*e. 

XII. " ■ 

And proud Lucifera men did her call. 

That made her self a queene, and crownd to be ; 
Yet rightfull kingdome she had none at all, 

Ne heritage of native soveraintie, 

But did usurpe xxdth WTong and tyranic 
I^on the scepti*e which she noxv did liold ; 

Ne ruld her realme with lawes, but polieie. 

And strong advizement of six wizards old. 

That with their counsels had her kingdome did 
uphold, 

, XIII. 

Soone as the Elfin Knight in presence came. 
And false Duessa, seeming lady fayre, 

A gentle husher, Vanitie by name. 

Made rowme, and passage for them did prepaire: 
So goodly brought them to tlie lowest stayre 
Of her high throne, were they on humble knee 
Making obeysaunce, did the cause declare 
Why they were come her i^oiall state to see. 

To prove the wide report of her great maiestee. 

XIV. 

With loftie eyes, halfe loth to looke so lowe. 

She thancked them in her disdainfull wise ; 

Ne other gi*ace vouchsafed them to showe 
Of princesse worthy ; scarse them bad arise. 

Her lordes and ladies all this while devise 
Themselves to setten foi’th to straungers sight : 
Some frounce their cui-led heare in courtly guise. 
Some prancke their ruffes, andothei*s tidmly "dight 
Their gay attyre ; each othei*s greater piide 
does spight. 

XV. 

Goodly they all that knight doe entertayne. 
Right glad with him to have increast their crew ; 
But to Duess’ each one himselfe did payne 
All kindnesse and faire courtesie to shew. 

For in that coui*t whylome her well they knew : 
Yet the stout Faery mongst the middest crowd 
Thought all their glorie vain in knightly vew. 
And that great princesse too exceeding prowd, 
That to strange knight no better countenance 
allowd. 

XVI. 

Suddein upiiseth from her stately place 
The roiall dame, and for her coche doth call : 

All hurtlen forth, and she with princely pace. 

As fail' Aurora in her purple pall 
-Out^f the east the dawning day doth call. 

she comes ; herhrightneshrode doth blaze. 
The fieapes of people, thronging in the hall, 

. D^e ride each other upon her to gaze : [amaze. 
Her glorious glitter and light doth all mens eies 
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svir. 

So forth she comes, and to her coche does cljTtne, 
Adorned all with gold and girlonds gay, 

That seemd as fresh as Flora in her prime> 

And strove to match, in roiall rich array, 

Great Lnnoes g'olden chayre ; the which, they say. 
The gods stand gazing on when she does ride 
To loves high hous through heavens hras-paved 
way, 

jDrawne of fayre pecocks, that excell in pride. 
And f ull of Argus' eyes their tayles dispr edden wide 
xvni. 

But this was drdwne of six unequal beasts. 

On which her six sage counsellours did ryde. 
Taught to obey their bestiall beheasts. 

With like conditions to their kindes applyde ; 
Of which the first, that all the rest did guyde. 
Was sluggish Idlenesse, the nourse^f Sin; 

Upon a siouthfull asse he chose to ryde, 

Ai’ayd in habit blacke and amis thin. 

Like to an holy monck the service to begin. 

XIX. 

And in his hand his port esse still he bare. 

That much was worne, but therein little redd ; 
For of devotion he had little care, ' , 

Still drownd in sleepe, and most of his daies dedd : 
Scarse could he once uphold his heavie hedd. 

To looken whether it were night or day. 

May seeme the wayne was very evil ledd, 

When such an one had guiding of the way. 

That knew not whether right he went or else; 
astray. 

XX. 

From worldly cares himselfe he did esloyne. 

And greatly shunned manly exercise ; 

From everie worke he chalenged essoyne. 

For contemplation sake : yet otherwise 
Flis life he led in lawlesse riotise. 

By which he grew to grievous m^adjr ; 

For in his lustlesse limbs, through evill guise, 

A shaking fever raignd continually. 

Such one was Idlenesse, firsf of this company, 

XXI. 

And by his side rode loathsome Gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthie swyne ; 

His belly was upblowne with luxury. 

And eke with fatnesse swollen were his eyne ; 
And like a crane his necke was long and fyne. 
With which he swallowed up excessive feast. 

For want whereof poore people oft did pyne ; 

And all the way, most like a brutish beast. 

He spued up his gorge, that all did him deteast. 

XXII. 

In greene vine leaves he was right fitly clad. 

For other clothes he could not wear for heate ; 
And on his head an yvie girland had, ^ 

From under which fast trickled downe the sweate; 
Still as he rode, he somewhat still did eat, ,, 

An«l in his hand did beare a bouzing can, , 

Of which he supt so oft, that on his seat 
His dronken corse he scarse upholden can ; 

In shape and life more like a monster than a man. 

xxtii. ^ 

Unfit he was for any worldly thing, 

And eke unhable once to stirre or go ; 
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Not meet to he of counsell to a king. 

Whose mind in meat and drinke was drowned so. 
That from his frend he seldome knew his fo ; 

F uU of diseases was his carcas blew. 

And a dry dropsie through his jflesh did flow. 
Which by misdied daily greater grew. 

Such one was Gluttony, the second of that crew. 

XXIV. 

And next to him rode lustful Lechery 
Upon a bearded goat, whose rugged lieare. 

And whally eies, (the sign of gelosy) 

W as like the person selfe whom he did beare. 

Who rough and blacke, and filthy, did appeare ; 
Unseemly man to please fair ladies eye : 

Y et he of ladies oft was loved deare. 

When fairer faces were bid standen by. 

O who does know the bent of womens fantasy } 

■ XXV. , 

In a greene gowne he clothed was full faire, 
lYhich underneath did hide his filthiness ; 

An in his hand a burning harte he bare. 

Full of vaine follies and.new-fanglenesse ; 

For he was false, and fraught with ficklenesse. 

And learned had to love with secret lookes. 

And well could daunce and sing with ruefulnesse. 
And fortunes tell, and read in loving bookes 
And thousand other waies tobait his fleshy hookes, 

XXVI. 

Inconstant man, that loved all he saw, 

And lusted after all that he did love ; . 

Ne would his looser life be tide to law, 

But ioyd weake womens hearts to tempt and prove. 
If from their loyall loves he might them move ; 
Which lewdnes fild him with reprochfull pain 
Of that foule evill which all men reprove. 

That rotts the marrow and consumes the braine. 
Such one was Lechery, the third of ail this traine. 

XXVII. 

And greedy Avarice by him did fide. 

Upon a camell loaden all with gold ; 

Two iron coffers hong on either side. 

With precious met all full as they might hold. 

And in his lap an heape of coine he told ; 

For of his wicked pelf his god he made, 

! And unto hell himselfe for money sold : 

Accursed usury was all his trade, 
Andrightandwrongylikeinequal ballance waide. 

XXVIII. 

His life was nigh unto deaths dore yplaste ; 

And thread-bare cote, and cobled shoes, hee ware; 
Ne scarse good morsell all his life did taste. 

But both from backe and beUy still did spare. 

To fill his hags, and richesse to compare : 

Yet childe ne kinsman living had he none 
To leave them to ; but thorough daily care 
To get, and nightly feare to lose his owne. 

He led a wretched life, unto himselfe unknowne. 

XXIX. 

Most wretched wight, whom nothing might suffise,‘ 
Whose greedy lust did lacke in greatest store ; 
Whose need had end, but no end CO vertise; 

Whose wealth was want, whose plenty made him 
■ pore ; 

Who had enough, yet wished evermore. 

A vile disease, and.eke in foote and hand 
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A grievous gout tormented him full sore^ 

Tliat well he could not touchy, nor goe;, nor stand. 
Such one was Avarice, the fourth of this faire band. 

XXX. 

And next to him malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolf, and still did chaw 
Between his cankered teeth a venemous tode. 
That all the poison ran about his jaw ; 

But inwardly he chawed his owno maw 
At neibors welth that made him ever sad ; 

For death it was when any good he saw. 

And wept, that cause of weeping none he had j 
But when he hearde of hai-me he wexed wondrous 


XXXVI, 

And after all upon the waggon beame 
Rode Sathan with a smarting wdiin in haiul, 

With which he forward lasht the laesy teme. 

So oft as Slowth still in the mire did stand. 
Huge routs of people did about them band, 
Showting for joy, and still before their way 
A foggy mist had covered all the land ; 

And underneath tlieir feet all sc^nttered lay 
Dead sculls and bones of men, whose life had gone 
astray, 

Bmik L Cuniu IP\ 


glad. 

XXXI. . 

All in a kirtle of discoloured say 
He clothed was, ypaynted full of eies ; 

And in his bosome secretly there lay 
An hateful snake, the which his taiie uptyes 
In many folds, and mortall sting implyes. 

Still as he rode, he gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold with griple Covetyse, 

And grudged at the great felicitee 
Of proud Lucifera and his owne companee. 

XXXII. 

He hated all good workes and vertuous deeds. 

And him no lesse than any like did use ; 

And who with gratious bread the hungry feeds. 

His almes for want of faith he doth accuse ; 

So every good to bad he ^th abuse. 

And eke the of, famous poets witt 

He does babkfe^, and spitefull poison spues 
From leprous mouth on all that ever wntt. 

Such one vile Envy wasi iu row did sitt, 

. XX'XIII. 

And him beside rides fierce revenging Wrath 
Upon a lion, loth for to be led ; 

And in his hand a burning bi’ond he hath, 

The which he brandisheth about his bed : 

His eyes did hurle forth sparcles fiery red, 

And stared sterne on all that him beheld. 

As ashes pale of hew, and seeming ded ; 

And on his dagger still his hand he held. 
Trembling through hasty rage when choier in 
him sweld. 

xxxiv. 

His ruJOSn raiment all was staind with blood 
Which he had spilt, and all to rags yrent ; 
Through unadvized rashness woxen wood. 

For of his hands he had no government, 

, Ke' car'd for bloU^ in his avengement : 

^ overpast. 

Yet (wiful man) he neii% forecast [hast. 
How many mischiefs should, bnsue lus heemesse 

‘ n; r 't ?■ 

PpR 

Abhowed* 

Unmanly 

Bitter despight, with rancomrs 

And fretting gaefe^, til® f ' 

,|yi ’these, and many emls ’ 
•|0he swelling splene, and fwnwragm^®^^ ' 
: ' The^ shaking palsey, and' Saint . / " 

W thepst' p£ 


THU BOWER OF BLISS. 

Thence passing forth, they shortly doe arry%’e 
Whereas the Bowre of Blisse was situate ; 

A place picljt out by choyce of best aly ve. 

That Nature's worke by Art can imitate : 

In which whatever in this worldly state 
Is sweete and pleasing unto living sense, 

Or that may day n test fantasy aggrate. 

Was poured forth with plentiful! dispence, 

And made there to abound wuth lavish afiluence. 

Goodly it was enclosed rownd about, 

Aswcll their entred guestes to keep within. 

As those unruly beasts to hold without ; 

Yet was the fence thereof but weake and thin ; 
Nought feard they force that fortilage to wun, 
But Wisedome'sppwre andTemperaunce's might, 
By which the mightiest things eiforced bin ; ‘ 
And eke the gate was wrought of suhstaunce light. 
Rather for pleasure then for battery or fight. 

Yt framed was of precious yvo?*y. 

That seemed a worke of admirable witt ; 

And therein all the famous history 
Of lason and Medsea was ywritt ; 
tier mightj^ charmes, her furious loving fitt ; 
His goodly conquest of the Golden Fleece, 

His falsed fayth, and love too lightly fiitt ; 

The wondred Argo, which in venturous peece 
First through the Euxine seas bore all the fiowr 
of Greece. 

Ye might have seene the frothy billowes fry 
Under the ship, as thorough them she went. 
That seemd the waves were into yvory. 

Or yvory into the waves, were sent ; 

And otherwhere the snowy substaunce sprent 
With vermeil, like the boyes blood thex-ein shed, 
A piteous spectacle did represent ; 

And oth^rwhiles with gold besprinkeled, [wed. 
Yt seemd th' enchaunted flame which did Creiisa 

All this and more might in that goodly gate 
Be red, that ever open stood to all 
YThich thether came : bat in the porch there sate 
A comely personage of stature tall, 

'A^cid semblaunce pleasing, more than naturally 
Th|^ traveilers to him seemd to entize ; 

His Ibqser garment to the ground did fall, 

And .fteW: about his heeles in wmiton wize, 

Not fitt for speedy pace or manly exercize* 
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They in that place him Genius did call ; 

Not that celestiall powre to whom the care 

Of iife^ and generation of all 

That liveS;, perteines in charge particulare, 

Who wondrous things concerning our welfare^ 
And straungephantomesj dothlett us ofte foresee,, 
And ofte of secret ills bids us beware : 

That is our Selfe> whom though we do not see^, 
Yet each doth in liimselfe it well perceive to bee: 

Therefore a god him sage Antiquity 
Did wisely make^, and good Agdistes call : 

But this same was to that quite contrary. 

The foe of life^ that good envyes to all^ 

That secretly doth us procure to fall , 

Through guilefull semblants, which he makes us 
see: 

He of this gardin had the governall^ 

And Pleasure’s porter was devizd to bee, 

Holding a staffe in hand for more formalitee. 

With diverse flowers he daintily was deckt 
And strowed rownd about, and by his side 
A mighty mazer bowle of wine was sett. 

As if it had to him bene sacrifide ; 

Wherewith all new-come guests he gratyfide : 

So did he eke Sir Guyon passing by ; 

But he his y die curtesy defide. 

And overthrew his bowle disdainfully, 

And broke his staffe, with which he charmed sem- 
blants sly. 

Thus being entred they behold arownd 
A large and spacious plaine on every side 
Strowed with pleasauns ; whose fayre grassy 
grownd 

Mantled with greene, and goodly heautiiide 
With all the ornaments of Floraes pride, 
Wherewith her mother Art, as halfe in scorne 
Of niggard Nature, like a pompous bride 
Did decke her, and too lavishly adorne. 

When forth from virgin bowre she comes in th' 
early morne. 

Thereto the heavens, alwayes jovial, 

Lookte on them lovely, still in stedfast state, 

Ne suffred storme nor frost on them to fall. 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate ; 

Nor scorching heat, nor cold intemperate, 

T’ afflict the creatures which therein did dwell ; 
But the milde ayre with season moderate 
Gently attempred, and disposd so well, 

That still it breathed forth sweet spirit and 
holesom smell ; 

More sweet and holesom then the pleasaunt hill 
Of Rhodope, on wfflich the nimphe that bore 
A gyaunt babe, herselfe for griefe did kill ; 

Or the Thessalian Tempe, where of yore 
Fayre Daphne Phoebus’ hart with love did gorej 
Or Ida, where the gods lov’d to repayre. 
Whenever they their heavenly bowres forlore ; . 
Or sweet Parnasse, the haunt of Muses fayre 
Or Eden selfe, if ought with Eden mote conSi- 
payre. - " 


Much wondred Guyon at the fayre aspect 
Of that sweet place, yet suffred no delight 
To sincke into his sence, nor mind affect ; 

But passed forth, and lookt still forward right, 
Bry^ng his will, and maystering his might : 

Till that he came unto another gate ; 

No gate, but like one, being goodly dight 
With bowes and braunches, which did broad dilate- 
Their clasping armes in wanton wreathings in- 
tricate. 

So fashioned a porch with rare device, 

Archt over head with an embracing vine, 

Whose bounches hanging dowiie seemed to entice 
All passers-by to taste their lushious wine, 

And did theniselves into their hands incline. 

As freely offering to he gathered ; 

Some deepe empurpled as the hyacine. 

Some as the rubine, laughing sweetely red. 

Some like faire emeraudes, not yet well ripened : 

And them amongst some were of buriiisht gold. 
So made by art to beautify the rest, 

Which did themselves emongst the leaves enfold. 
As lurking from the vew of covetous, guest. 

That the weake houghes with so rich load opprest. 
Did bow adowne as overburdened. 

Under that porch a comely dame did rest. 

Clad in fayre weedes, but fowle disordered. 

And garments loose, that seemd unmeet for wo- 
manhed: 

In her left hand a cup of gold she held. 

And with her right the riper fruit did reach. 
Whose sappy liquor that with fulnesse sweld. 
Into her cup she scruzd with daintie breach 
Of her fine fingers, without fowle empeach,- 
That so faire wine-presse made the wine more 
sweet : 

Thereof she usd to give to drinke to each. 
Whom passing by she happened to meet ; 

It was her guise all strangers goodly so to greet. 

So she to Guyon offred it to tast ; 

Who, taking it out of her tender bond. 

The cup to ground did violently cast. 

That all in peeces it was broken fond. 

And with the liquor stained all the lond ; 
Whereat Excesse exceedinly was wroth. 

Yet no’te the same amend, ne yet withstond. 
But suffered him to passe, all were she loth ; 
Who tiought regarding her displeasure, forward 
goth. 

There the most daintie paradise on ground 
Itselfe doth offer to his sober eye, 

In which all pleasures plenteously abownd. 

And none does other’s happinesse envye ; 

The painted flowres, the trees upshooting bye; 
The dales for shade; thehillesforbreathing space; 
The trembling groves; the christall running by; 
And, that which all faire workes doth most 
aggrace, ■: :" \ 

The art which all that wrought appeared in no 
place. " 
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One would hare thought, (so cunninglr the rude 
And scorned partes were mingled with the fine,} 
That Nature had for wantonesse ensnde 
Art, and that Art i\t Nature did repine ; 

So striving each tld other to undermine. 

Each did the others worke more beautify. 

So diff ring both in willes agreed in fine : 

So all agreed, through sweetc diversity, 

This gardin to adorne with all variety. 

And in the midst of all a fountaiiie stood. 

Of richest substance that on earth might bee. 

So })ure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every cliannell running one might see ; 
Most goodly it with curious ymageree 
Was over- wrought, and shapes of naked boyes. 
Of which some seemd, wdth livcdy itdlitee. 

To fly about, playing their wanton toyes,* 
Whylest others did themselves embay in liqukr 
ioyes. ' 


As that faire starre, the messenger of morne, 
His deawy face <utt of the sea <Ioth reare : 

Or as the Cyprian goddos^e, newly ]>urnc 
Of tlf ocean’s fruitfull froth, di<l first appeare; 
Such seemed they, and so their yellow lieare 
Christaliine Iiiimor droppCfl dov ne apa<'e. 

Whom such wlien tluyon saw, lie drev. hijii neare. 
And somewhat gau ndent his earne:4 |K'we ; 

His stubhorne brest gan hccret plea ^aunce to 
embrace. 

The w'anton maidens him esp}’ing, ;4ood 
Gazing awhile at his unwonted tnii.se ; 

Then th* one herseife low ducked in tlic- fleod, 
Abasht that her a straunger di<i avij.e : 

But th’ other rather higher did arise, 

And her two lilly paps aloft displayd. 

And all, that might his melting hart entyse 
To her delights, she unto him bewrayd ; 

The rest, hidd underneath, him more dosirom^ 
made. 


And over all of purest gold was spred 
A tra^de of yvie in his native hew; 

For the inch metall was so coloured, 

That wight, wdio did not well a\is’d it vew". 
Would surely deeme it to bee yvie trew: 

Low his lascivious armes adown did ereepe, 
That themselves dipping in the silver dew 
Tlieir fleecy flowres they feaidully did steepe^ 
Which, drops of christall seemd for wantones to 
weep, ^ 

Infinit streames continually did well 

Out of this fountaine, sweet and faire to SGe> 

The which into an ample laver fell. 

And shortly grew to so great qiiaiititie. 

That like a litle lake it seemd to bee ; 

Whose depth exceeded not three cubits bight, 
That through the waves one miglit the bottom see. 
All pav'd beneath with jasper shining bright. 
That seemd the fountaine in that sea did sayle 
upright. 

And all the margent round about was sett 
With shady iaurell trees, thence to defend 
The sumiy beames which on their biliowes hett, 
And those which therein bathed mote offend. 

As Guyon hapned by the same to wend. 

Two naked damzelles he therein espyde. 

Which therein bathing seemed to contend. 

And wre^le^wantohly, ne carid to hide 
Their, dainty paries’ from, ve# *^.any which them 

' Ik H '"k ■ 

Sometime 
Above the waters 
Her plong, ; 

Where both a’ 

And each the , . . . . . 

The whiles. theiC,sp^y^-limbe^f;afc.| 
vele, "■ 4'.'- 

So through the christall waves appearedpi 
Then suddeinly both would themselves i 
‘sht amorous, sweet spoiles to, \ 



■ r. k. . , 


With that the other likewise up arose, 

And her faire lockes, which formerly were bowiid 
Up in one knott, slu* now adowne did lose. 
Which flowing long and thick her cloth’d arownd. 
And th' yvorie in golden numtle gownd: 

So that faire spectacle from him was reft. 

Yet that wliich reft it no lesse faire was fotvnd : 
So hidd in lockes and waves from lookers theft. 
Nought but her lovely face she for his Imdcing 
left. 

Withall she laughed,. and she hlusht withal], 
That blushing to her laughter gave more grace. 
And laughter to her blushing, as did fulL 
Now when they spyde the knight to slack Ids 
■: pace . 

Them to behold, and in his sparkling face 
The secrete signes of kindled lust appeare. 

Their wanton merriments they did encreace. 
And to him beckned to approoh more neare. 
And shewd him many sights that corage cold 
could reare : ,, 

On which, when gazing, him the palmer saw. 

He much rebukt those wandring eyes of his. 
And, coimseld well, him forward thence did draw. 
Now are they come nigh to the Bowre of Blis, 
Of her fond favorities so nam'd amis ; 

When thus the palmer: " Now, Sir! w*ell aviso, 
For liefe the end of aJJ our traveill is ; 

Here wonnes Acrasia, whom w^e must surprise, 
Els slie will slip away, and all oiir drift despise.’ 

.Bftsoones they heard a most melodious sound. 
Of all that mote delight a da in tie eare, 

Such as attonce might not on living ground, 
.Baire in this paradise, be heard elswhere : 
j^hrihard it was for wight which did it heare 
. J o^reade what manner musicke that mote bee, 
easing is to living eare 
Was there . consorted in one harmonee ; 

'“^dices, instruments, winders, waters, all 
■:v;.%ree. 
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The ioyous birdes^ shrouded in chearefull shade. 
Their notes unto the voice attempred sweet ; 

Th' aiigelicall soft trembling voyces made 
To th] instruments divine respondence meet; 
The silver sounding instruments did meet 
With the base murmure of the winters fall; 

The waters fail with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loudy^ u^ the wind did call; 

The gentle warbling wind low answered to all. 

There, whence that musick seemed heard to bee, 
Was the faire witch herselfe now solacing 
With a new lover, whom, through sorceree 
And witchcraft, she from fiirre did th ether bring : 
There she had him now laid a slombering 
In secret shade after long wanton ioyes : 

Whilst round about them pleasauntly did sing 
Many faire ladies and lascivious boyes, 

That ever mixt their song with light licentious 
toyes.,,,. 

And all that while right over him she hong 
With her false eyes fast fixed in his sight. 

As seeking medecine whence she was stong. 

Or greedily depasturing delight ; 

And oft inclining downe with kisses light. 

For feare of waking him, his lips bedewd, , 

And through his humid eyes did suckehis spright. 
Quite molten into lust and pleasure lewd ; 
Mlierewith she sighed soft, as if his case she fewd. 

The whiles some one did chaunt this lovely lay ; 

Ah ! see, whoso fayre thing doest faine to see. 
In springing fiowre the image of thy day I 
Ah 1 see the virgin rose, how sxveetly shee 
Doth first peepe foorth with bashful modestee. 
That fairer seenies the lesse ye see her may I 
Lo ! see soone after, how more bold and free, 
Her bared bosome she doth broad display ; 

Lo ! see soone after how she fades and falls away I 

So passeth, in the passing of a day. 

Of mortall life the leafe, the bud, the fiowre ; 

Ne more doth florish after first decay. 

That earst was sought to deck both bed and 
howre 

Of many a lady and many a paramowre ! 

Gather therefore the i-ose whilest yet is prime, 
For soone comes age that will her pride defiowTe: 
Gather the rose of love wliilest yet is time, 
Whilest loving thou mayst loved he with equall 
crime/ 

He ceast ; and then gan all the quire of birdes 
Their diverse notes attune unto his lay. 

As in approvaunce of his pleasing wordes. 

The constant pay re heard all that he did say, 

Y et swarved not, but kept their forward way 
Through many covert groves and thickets close^ 
In which they creeping, did at last display 
That wanton lady with her lover lose, ^ 
Whose sleepie head she in her lap did soft dispose. 

Upon a bed of roses she was layd. 

As faint through heat, or dight to pleasaunt sin ; 
n 2 


And was arayd, or rather disarayd. 

All in a vele of silke and silver "thin. 

That hid no whit her alabaster skin. 

But rather shewdmore white, if more might bee : 
More subtile web Arachne cannot spin; 

Nor the fine nets, which oft we woven see 
Of scorched deaw, do not in th' ayre more lightly 
flee. 

Her snowey hrest was bare to ready spoyle 
Of hungry eies, which no’te therewith be fild; 
And yet through Languour of her late sweet toyle 
Few drops, more cleare then nectar, forth distikl, 
That like pure orient perles adowiie it trild ; 
And her faire eyes, sweet smyling in delight, 
Moystened their fierie beanies, with which she 
thrild 

Fraile harts, yet quenched not ; like starry light. 
Which sparckling on the silent weaves does seeme 
more bright. 

The young man, sleeping by her, seemd to be 
Some goodly swayne of honorable place ; 

That certes it great pitty was to see 
Him his nobility so fowle deface : 

A sweet regard and amiable grace, 

Mixed with manly sternesse, did appears. 

Yet sleeping, in his well-proportioiid face ; 

And on his tender lips the downy heare 
Did now but freshly spring, and silken blossoms 
beare. 

His M’^arlike armes, the ydle instruments 
Of sleeping praise, were" hong upon a tree ; 

And his brave shield, full of old moniments, 
Was fowly ras% that none the signes might see ,* 
Ne for them, ne for honour, cared hee, 

Ne ought that did to his advauncement see ; 
But in lewd loves and wastfull luxuree 
His days, his goods, his bodie, he did Sjpend : 

O horrible, enchantment, that him so did blend! 

Book II. Cmto Xn, 


the maske op ciTPin. 

I. 

T-HO whenas chearelesse Night ycovered had 
Faire heaven with an universal clowd, 

That every wight dismayd with darknes sad 
In silence and in sleepe ‘themselves did shrowd, 
She heard a shrilling trompet sound alowd, 
Signe of nigh battaill, or got victory ; 

Nought therewith daunted was her corage prowd. 
But rather stird to cruell enmity, ^ ^ 

Expecting ever when some foe she might ctescry, 

II. ^ ' 

With that an hideous storme of winde arose. 
With dreadfull thunder and lightning atwixt. 
And an earthquake, as if it streight would loose 
The world's foundation from his center fixt> 

A direfull stench of smoke and sulphuire 
Ensewd, whose no^^'annce fild the fearful sted, 
Erom the forth howre of night untxli ,the sixt ; 
Yet the bold Britonesse w^as nought ydred, 

Tho' much emmov'd, but stedfast stillpersevered. 
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AH, .STiddeiBly a- stormy v/liiriwiiid blew 
Throughout the house, that clapped every dore, 
With.,,which that„yron wicket open dew,,, 

Asit with mighty levers had been to,re, 

■ And forth issewd,' as on the readie dore , 

Of some theatre, a grave personage. 

That in his hand a hr aunch of laur ell bore. 
With comely haveour and countenance sage, 
Yclad in costly garments, dt for tragicke stage. 

IV. 

Proceeding to the midst he stil did stand. 

As if in minde he somewhat had to say, 

And to the viilgare beckning with his hand. 

In signe of silence, as to heare a play. 

By lively actions he gan bewray 
Some argument of matter passioned : 

Which doen, he backe retyred soft away. 

And passing by, bis name discovered. 

Ease, on his robe in golden letters cyphered. 

■V. 

The noble mayd still standing, all this vewd. 
And marveild at his straunge intendiment : 

With that ioyous fellowship issewd 
Of minstrales making g'oodly meriment, 

With wanton bardes and rymers impudent. 

All which together song full chearfuliy 
A lay, of lovers delight with sweet concent. 
After whom marcht a iolly company, 

In manner of a mask, enranged orderly. 

.... vn >, 

The whiles a most delitious harmony 
In full straunge notes was sweetly heard to sound. 
That the rare sweetnesse of the melody 
The feeble sences wholy did confound, 

Andthe frayle soule in deepe delight nigh drowmd; 
And when it ceast, shrill trumpets lowd did bray, 
That their report did far away rebound ; 

And when they ceast, it gan againe to play, 

The whiles the maskers marched forth in trim 
aray. 

VII. 

The first was Fansy, like a lovely boy 
Of rare aspect, and beautie without peare, 
Matchable either to that ympe of Troy 
Whom love did love, and chose his cup tobeare; 
Or that same daintie lad which was so deare 
To great Alcides, that whenas he dyde. 

He wailed womanlike with many a teare. 

And every woede and every valley wide. 

He fild with name ; the nymphes eke 

, ’ ^ ciyd% \ ■ 

■ ' f 

His garme^ij^ifher was ot silke nor say. 

But payrrti^ phHne'^%;^jgoodly order dight. 

Like as the f^|.|>Brttlppdiains do; 'a;ray 'h 
Their tawny MMs in their proudest' piigbt : 

As those sameplumes, so seemd he vaine and light. 
That by his gate might easily appep*e,: , ' 

For still he far’d as dauncing in ddlighty: ; 
And in his hand a windy fan did beare/. , {.' v V' " 
Thatin the ydle ayre he mov’d stillhere ^dth^|, 

' ix. - ■' V' 

And hto beside marcht amorous Besyre, - 
ryperyeares thentheother 


Yet was that other swayne this elder s syre, 

And gave iiim being- commune to them twayne : 
His garment was disguysd very vayne, 

And'iiis embrodered bmiet sat awry ; 

Twixt both his hands few s}>arks he close did 
strayne. 

Which still he blew and kindled busily. 

That soone they life coneei^'’d, and forth in 
fi allies did fly. 

X. . 

Next after him w'ent Doubt, who w'as yelad 
In a discolour’d cote of straunge disguyse. 

That at his backe a brodo capuccio had, 

And sleeves dependaunt Albanese-wyse ; 

He lookt askew -with his nustrustlull eyes, 

And nicely trodc as thornes lay in his win% 

Or that the fiore to shrinke lie did avyse ; 

And on a broken reed he still did stay 
His feeble steps, which shrunk when hard there- 
on he lay. 

xr. 

With him went Daunger, cloth’d in raggedw-eed 
Made of beares skin, that him more dreaclfiili made, 
Yet his owm face was dreadful!, ne did need 
Straunge horrour to deforme his griesly shade : 
A net in th’ one hand, and a rusty blade 
In th’ other was, this Mischief e, that Mishap; 
With th’ one his foes he threatned to invade. 
With th’ other he his friends ment to einvrapt ; 
For whom he could not kill, he practizd to entrap, 
xn. 

Next to him was Feare, ail armd from top to 
toe, 

Yet thought himselfe not safe enough thereby. 
But feard each shadow moving to or free. 

And his owne armes when glettering he did spy, 
Or clashing heard, he fast away did fly ; 

As ashes pale of hew% and winged heeld. 

And evermore on Daunger lixt his eye. 

Gainst whom he always bent a brasen shield. 
Which his right hand unarmed fearefuily did 
wield. 

"■ ■■.'.xni.' 

With him went Hope in rancke, a handsome 
mayd. 

Of chearefuli looke and lovely to behold ; 

In silken samite she w^as light arayd. 

And her fayre locks were wmven up in gold : 

She always smyld, and iii her hand did hold 
An holy water-sprinkle, dipt in deow^e. 

With whieh she .sprinkled favours manifold 
On whom she list, and did great liking sheowe, 
Great liking .uuto many, but true love to feowc. 

XIV. 

And after them Dissemblaunce and Suspect 
Marpht in one rancke, yet an unequal paire ; 

For she was gentle and of milde aspect, 
Oourteous to all, and seeming debonaire, 

Gcw)dly adorned, and exceeding faire ; 

;Y^ wa# that all but paynted and pourloynd. 

Am. her bright browes "were deckt with borrow- 

ller deeds, were forged, and her words false coynd, 

- And- Mwaies in her hand turn clewes of silke she 
-w'.-bwynd: 
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But he was fowle^ ill favoured^ and grim^ 

Under liis eiebrowes looking still askaunce ; 
And ever as Dissemblaunce laught on him^ 

He lowrcl on her with daungerous eye-glaunce^ 
Shewing his nature in his count enaunce ; 

PI is rolling eies did never rest in place/ 

But walkte each where foi^ feare of hid mischaunce 
Holding a lattis still before hisface^ 

Through which he still did peep as forward he 
did pace. 

XVI. ' ■ 

Next him went Griefe and Fury, matcht yfere ; 
Grief all in sable sorrowfully clad, 

Downe hanging his dull head with heavy chere. 
Yet inly being more than seeming sad ; 

A paire of pincers in his hand he had. 

With which he pinched many people to the hart. 
That from thenceforth a wretched life thay ladd 
In wilfull languor and consuming smart. 

Dying each day with inward wounds of Dolour’s 
dart. ■ 

■ ■ XVII. ,, 

But Fury was full ill appareiled 
In rags, that naked nigh she did appeare. 

With ghastly lookes and dreadfull di-erihed; 

For from her backe her garments she did teare. 
And from her head ofte rent her snarled haire ; 
In her right hand a firebrand sh'ee did tosse 
About her head, still roming here and there, 

Asa dismayed deare in chace embost, 

Forgetfull of his safety hath his right way lost, 
xvm. 

After them went Displeasure and Pleasaunce, 

He looking lompish and full sullein sad, 

And hanging downe his heavy countenaunce : 

She chearfuU, fresh, and full of ioyaunce glad. 
As if no sorrow she ne felt ne drad, 

That evill matched paire they seemd to bee ; 

An angry waspe th’ one in a viall had, 

Th’ other in her’s an hony-lady bee. 

Thus marched these six couples forth in fayre 
degree. 

XIX. 

After all these there marcht a most faire dame, 
Led of two gryslie villains, th’ one Despight, 

The other cleped Cruelty by name : 

She, doiefuil lady, like a drery spright 
Cald by strong charmes out of eternall night, 

Had Deathes owne ymage figurd in her face. 

Full of sad signes, fearefuil to living sight ; 

Yet in that horror shewd a seemely grace. 

And with her feeble feete did move a comely 
pace. 

XX. 

Her brest all naked, as nett y very 
Without adome of gold pr silver bright. 
Wherewith the craftesman wonts it beautify. 

Of her dew honour was dispoyled quight. 

And a wide wound therein (O ruefull sight I) 
Entrenched deep with knyfe accursed keene. 

Yet freshly bleeding forth her fainting spright, 
IThe worke'of • cruml hand) was to be seene. 

That dyde in sanguine red her ^ skin all snowy 
cleene : 


At that wyde orifice her trembling hart 
W as drawne forth , and in silver basin lay d. 
Quite through transfixed with a deadly dart, 
And in her blood yet steeming fresh embayd ; 
And those two villeins (which her steps upstayd, 
WhenherweakefeetecouMscarcely her sustaine. 
And fading vital! powres gan to fade) 

Her forward still with torture did constraine. 
And evermore encreasedher consuming paine. 

XXII. 

Next after her the, winged god himselfe 
Came riding on a lion ravenous, 

Taught to obay the menage of that elfe. 

That man and beast with powre imperious 
Subdeweth to his kingdome tyrannous : 

His blindfold eies he bad awhile unbind. 

That his proud spoile of that same dolorous 
Faire dame, he might behold in perfect kinde ; 
Which seene he much reioyced in his crudi 
minde. 

■ xxm. ■ 

Of which ful prowd, himselfe uprearing hye. 

He looked round about with steime disdayne. 

And did survey his goodly company. 

And marshalliiig the evilLordered trayne; 

With that the darts, which his right hand did 
straine. 

Full dreadfully he shooke, that all did quake. 
And cl?mt on hye his colourd winges twaine. 

That ail his many it affraide did make ; 

Tho blinding him againe, his way he forth did take. 

XXIV. 

Behind him was Reproch, Repentance, Shame; 
Reproch the first. Shame next, Repent behinde: 
Repentaunce feeble, sorrowfull, and lame ; 
Reproch despightful, carelesse, and unkinde ; 
Shame most ill-favourd, bestial!, and blinde : 
Shame lowred, Repentaunce sighd, Reproch did 
scould ; 

Reproch sharpe stings, Repentaunce whips en- 
twinde. 

Shame burning brond yrons in her hand did hold ; 
All three to each unlike, yet ail made in one" 
mould. 


And after them a rude confused rout 
Of persons flockt, whose names is hard to read: 
Emongst them was sterne Strife, and Anger stout. 
Unquiet Care, and fond Untliriftyhead, 

Lewd losse of Time, and Sorrow seeming dead, 
Inconstant Chaunge, and false Disloyalty, 
Consuming Riotise, and guilty Dreatl 
Of heavenly vengeance, faint Infirmity, 

Vile Poverty, and, lastly, Death with Infamy. 

IBook in. Canto XIL 


CAVE OF DESPAIR. 

His dwSlin/ has, low in an hollow cave. 

Far underneath a craggy cliff ypight, ; 
Darke, doiefuil, dreary, like a greedy grav^ 
That still for carrion carcasses doth crave ; 
On top T/hereof ay dwelt the glwtiy owle, . 
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Shi-iekino* liis ^vliioh ever drave 

Far froiiT that haunt all other cheerful fowle, 
And all about it wandring gliostes did \rayle and 
iiowle : ' 

.4 nd' all. about old stockes and stubs of trees^ 
Whereon nor fruit nor ieafe was ever seen, 

Did knm: upon the ragged rocky knees. 

On winch had many wretches hangxwl heene. 
Whose carcasses u'ere scattered on the greene, 
And throwne about the clilfs. Arrived there. 
That bare-head knight, tor dread and doleful! 

. teene, ■■ ■' 

Would faille have fled, ne durst approchen neare. 
But til' other forst him staye, and comforted in 
feare* 

That darkesome cave they enter, where they find 
That cursed man low sitting on the ground, ‘ 
Musing full sadly in his sulieiu mind ; 

His griesly lockes long growen and unbound, 
Hisordred* hong about ’his shoulders round, 

And hid his face, througli which his hollow eyne 
Lookt deadly dull^ and stared as astound ; 

His raw hone cheek es, through jienurie and pine. 
Were shronke into his iawes, as lie did never 
dine. 

His garment, nought but many ragged clouts 
With tliornes together piiid and patidied was, 
The which his imked sides he wrapt abouts ; 
And him beside there lay upon the gras 
A dreary corse, whose Hie away did pas, 

All wallowd in his own yet luke-w'arme blood. 
That from his wound yet welled fresh, alas 1 
In which a rusty knife fast fixed stood, 

And made an open passage for the gushing Hood. 

Which piteous spectacle approving trew 
The woful tale that Trevisan had told, 

Whenas the gentle Red-crosse knight did vew. 
With firie zeale he burnt in courage bold 
Him to avenge, before his blood were cold ; 

And to the villein sayd, “ Thou damned wight. 
The author of this fact we here behold, 

What iustice can but iudge against the right. 
With thine owne blood to price his blood here 
' ■ .shed in sight? 


What franticke fitt,*' cjjioilx he, ^yhath thus 
The a dppme to giv^ 

■ Or lit hiih^i^^^^whetlilijvin ' 

Or let him die at ease that liveth here 

Who travailesby the 

To come unto his wished home in^Mst^ -jr "v [ 
- And meet es a fiood that doth 

ismot . great ...grace, to help him, ovet-.,pa#-^i-.'H-^-^ 

' feet, that in the myrelsjidgc^-la^i'' 


Most envious mail, that grieves at neighbours 

good, 

And fond, that ioyest in the woe thou hast, 

Why wilt not let him pas-:e that lonu' hath stood 
Upon the bancke, vtu wilt thi' selfe not pas the 
flood? ■ ' ‘ , 

He there does now enioy eteriiall rest 
And happy ease, wliiv'h thcui doest want and 
crave. 

And further from it daily v'anderest: 

\¥hat if some little payne the [massage have. 

That makes frayie fie>htofeare the bitter wave ? 
Is not short payne well borne that bringes long 
ease, •, ■ ■ 

And iayes the soiile to sleepe in quiet grave? 
Sieepe after toyle, port after stormie setts. 

Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly 
please/* 

The kniglit much wondred at his siuldein wit. 
And sayd, Tlie terme of life is limited, 

Ne may a man prolong or shorten it : 

The souldier may not mo\'e from watchfull stcd, 
Nor leave his stand, untill his captaiiie bed/' 
W”ho life did limit by almiglitie doome,'* 

Quoth he, “kaowes ]>est the tenues established; 
And he that points the centonell his roome, 

Doth license him depart at sound of morning 
droome. 

Is not his deed what ever thing is donne 
In heaven and earth? did not he all create 
To die againe ? all ends that was begonne : 

Their times in his eternail booke of Fate 
Are written sure, and have their <jcrteiu date : 
AUlio then, can strive with strong Necessitie, 
That holds the world in his still-chaungingstatc ? 
Dr sliiuine the deatli ordaynd by Destinie? 
M^hen houre of Death is come, let none aske 
whence, nor why. 

The lenger life, I wote the greater sin ; 

The greater sin, the greater punishment : 

All those great battels which thou boasts to 
win, . 

Through strife, and bloodshed, and avengement. 
Now praysd, liereafter deare thou shalt’ repent ; 
For life must, life, and blood m\ist blood, repay. 
Is not enough they evill life forespent ? 

For he that once hath missed the right way. 

The die doth goe, the further lie dotli 

Then doe' ho further goe, no further stray. 
But here ly downe, and to thy rest betake/ 

Th^ ill to prevent, that life ensewen ma)^ : 

For what hath life that may it loved make. 

And giffes not rather cause it to forsake ? 
Feai^;.^cknesse, age, losse, labour, sorrow, strife, 
:;Payke, hui^er, cold, that makes the heart to 

Anf^^;.Jc5kle Fortune, rageth’ rise : 

and thousands mo, do make a loath- 
, . ' - some life. 




Thou wret died man i of death hast greatest need^ 
If in true ballaunce thou wilt weigh thy state ; 
For never knight that dared warlike deedy 
More luckless disaventures did amate; 

MTtnes the dungeon deepe wherein of late 
Thy life shut up for deatli so oft did call ; 

And though good lucke prolonged hath thy date;, 
Y et death then would the like mishaps forestall^ 
Into the which hereafter thou maiest happen fall. 

Why then doest thou^ O man of sin! desire 
To draw thy dayes forth to their last degree ? 

Is not the measure of thy sinfuil hire 
High heaped up with huge iniquiteej 
Against the day of wrath, to burden thee ? 

Is not enough that to this lady mild 
Thou falsed hast thy faith with periuree. 

And sold thy selfe to serve Duessa vild. 

With whom in ail abuse thou hast thy selfe defild? 

“ Is not he iust, that all this doth behold 
From highest heven, and beares an equail eie? 
Shall he thy sins up in his knowledge fold, 

And guiltie be of thine impietie ? 

Is not his law, let every sinner die. 

Pie shall all desh? what then must needs be 
donne. 

Is it not better to die willingiie, 

Then linger till the glas be all outronne ? 

Death is the end of woes : die soone, O Faries 
sonne !” 

The knight was much enmoved with this speach. 
That as a sword's poynt through his hart did 
perse, 

And in his conscience made a secrete breach, 
^Fell knowing trew all that he did reherse. 

And to his fresh remembraunce did i*e verse 
The ugly vew of his deformed crimes, 

That all his manly powres it did disperse. 

As he w'ere charmed with inchaunted rimes. 

That oftentimes he quakt, and fainted oftentimes. 

In which amazement when the miscreaunt 
Perceived him to waver weake and fraile, 
(Whiles trembling horror did his conscience 
daunt. 

And hellish anguish did his soule assaile) 

To drive him to despaire, and quite to quaile, 
Hee shewed him painted in a table plahie 
The damned ghosts that doe in torments waile. 
And thousand feends that doe them endlesse 
paine ^ [remain e. 

With fire and brimstone, which for ever shall 

The sight whereof so thoroughljr him dismaid, . 
That nought but death before his eies he saw. 
And ever-burning wrath before him laid. 

By righteous sentence of th' Almighties law. 
Then gan the villein him to over-craw, i 

And brought unto him swords, ropes, poison, fire. 
And all that might him to perdition draw, • 

And bad him choose what death he would desire. 
For death was dew to him that, had provokt 
God's ire. 
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But whenas none of them he saw him take. 

He to him i*aught a dagger sharp and keen. 
And gave it him in hand: his hand did quake, 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene. 

And troubled blood through his pale face was 
seene 

To come and goe with tidings from the heart. 
As it a ronning messenger had beene. 

At last resolv'd to work his finall smart. 

He lifted up his hand, that backe againe did start. 

Which whenas Una saw, through every vaine 
The curddied cold ran to her well of life, 

As in a swo wne ; but soone reliv’d againe. 

Out of his hand she snatcht the cursed knife, 
And threw it to the ground, enraged rife, 

And to him said, ‘’•Fie, fie, faint-hearted knight. 
What meanest thou by tliis reprochfull strife ? 

Is this the hattaile which thou vaunst to fight 
With that fire-mouthed dragon, horrible and 
bright? 

Come, come away, fraile, feeble, fieeshy wight, 
Ne let vaine words bewitch thy manly hart,. 

Ne divelish thoughts dismay thy constantspright. 
In heavenly mercies hast thou not a part ? 

Why shouldst thou then despeire that chosen art ? 
Where iustice growes, there growes eke greater 
grace. 

The which doth quench the brond of hellish 
smart. 

And that accurst hand- writing doth deface. 
Arise, Sir knight, arise, and leave this cursed 
place." 

So up he rose, and thence amounted streight. 
Which when the carle beheld, and saw his guest 
Would safe depart, for all his subtile fieight. 

He chose an halter from among the rest. 

And with it hong himselfe, unbid, unblest. 

But death he could not worke himselfe thereby. 
For thousand times he so himselfe had drest. 

Yet nathlesse it could not doe him die. 

Till he should- die his last, that is eternally. 

Boole I. Canto fX. 


A COMBAT. 

The Knight of the Red-crosse, when him he spide . 
Spurring" so hote with rage dispiteous, 

Gan fa#ely couch his speare, and towards ride, 
Soone mete they both ; both fell and furious. 
That daunted with their forces hideous 
Their steeds doe stagger, and amazed stand ; 

And eke themselves, too rudely rigorous, 
Astoined with the stroke of their owrie hand. 

Doe backe rebutte, and each to other yealdeth 
land. 

As' when two rams, stiiTedwith ambitious pride. 
Fight for the rule of the rich-fleeced fiocke. 

Their horned fronts so fiei'ce on either side 
Doe meete, that with, the teiror of the shocka 
Astoined both stand senceless.e as a blocke. 


SPENSER, 



^HxiKSPEARE. 


When I do count the clock that tells the time^ 
Aim! see the brave dav sunk in hideous night; 
When I behold the violet past prime. 

And sable curls, all silver d o'er with white ; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leaves, 

Which erst fropi heat did canopy the herd. 

And summer's green all girded u|> in sheaves, 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard; 
Then of thy beauty da I (|uestion make, 

That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and ])eauties do themselves forsake. 
And die as fast as they see others grow ; 

And nothing 'gainst time's scythe can make 
defence. 

Save breed, to brave him, when he takes thee 
hence. 


The Sarazin sore daunted witn tiie Duite, 
Snatcheth his sword, ami fiercely to him flies, ^ 
Who well it wards, and quytteth cult with cuiF: 
Each others equal! xuiissance envies, ^ 

And through their iron sides with criieil spies 
Poes seeke to iiierce ; repining courage yields 
No foote to foe ; the flashing fler flies, ^ ^ 

As from a forge, out of their burning shields, 
And streams of purple bloud new die the verdant 
fields. 

Curse on that crosse," quoth then the Sarazin, 
That keeps thy body from the bitter fitt ; 

Dead long ygoe, I wote, thou haddest bin,^ 

Had not that charme from thee forwarned itt ; 
But yet I warne thee now assured sitt. 

And hide thy head/' Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so outrageous he smitt. 

That a large share it hewd out of the rest. 

And glauncing downe his shield from blame Mm 
fairly blest. 

Who thereat wondrous wroth, the sleeping spark 
Gf native vertue gan eftsoones revive ; 

And at his haughty helmet making mark, 

So hugely stroke, that it the steele did rive, 

And meft his head. He tumbling downe alive. 
With bloiidy mouth his mother earth did kis,^ 
Greeting his grave ; Ms grudging ghost <Ud strive 
With the fraile fle ^ ; at last it flitted is 
VFhether the soules doe fly of men that live amis. 

JGfooS? I. Canto IL 


pEvouniNC Time, blunt thou the lion's paws. 
And made the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the flert^e tyger's jaws, 
And burn the long-iiv'd x>h(xniix in her blood ; 
Make glad and sorry seasons as thou fleet'st. 
And do wiiate’er thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 

O carve not with thy hours niy love's fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines therewith tliine antique pen; 
Plim in thy course untainted <!o allow, 

For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Y et, do thy worst, old Time : despite thy wrong. 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

Weauy with toil, I haste me to my bed. 

The dear repose for limbs with travel tired ; 
But then begins a journey in my head. 

To work my mind, when body's* work's expired: 
For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 

And keep my drooping eye-lids open-wide. 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see. 
Save that my soul's imaginaiy sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
Which, like a jewel hung in ghastly night, 

Makesblaefcnight beauteous, andher old face new. 


WILLIAM SHAESPEARE. 


WnEN in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes. 
I all alohe beweep my out-cast state, 
hti(|fc And trouble ddaf heaven with my bootless ciues. 
eye lodk myself, and curse my fate, 

,ht, ^ - W'ishing me,. like to one more rich in hope, 

' 1 1 *11 friends possess'd, 

emy hill. Desiring this man s art, and that man's scope, 

? what I most enjoy contented least : 


Like feqble 

The eyes, 'fore- now 
From his low tract, and look anothc 


thou, thyself out-going in t 
J^k'd on diest, unless thou 
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WMEN to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, ' ‘ 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with old woes new wail my dear timers waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unus'd to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since cancei'd woe, 
And moan the expence of many a vanish'd sight. 
Then^can I grieve at grievances fore-gone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay as if not pay'd before. 

But if the v/hile I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restor'd, and sorrows end. 

If thou survive my well-contented day> 

When that clmrl Death my bones with dust 
shall cover. 

And shait by fortune once moi*e re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lovei*. 
Compare them with the bettering of the time ; 
And though they be out-stripp'd by every pen. 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhime. 
Exceeded by the height of happier men, 

O then vouchsafe me but this loving thought I 
Had my friend's muse grown with this growing age^ 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 

To march in ranks of better equipage: 

But since he died, and poets better prove, 

Theirs for their style Til read, his for his love. 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green. 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchymy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face. 

And from the forlorn world his^visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 
Even so my sun one early morn did shine, 

W^ith all triumphant splendour on my brow ; 

But out ! alack !■ he was but one hour mine. 

The region cloud hath mask'd him from me now. 
Yet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 
Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun 
staineth. 

O HOW much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it live. 

The canker-blooms have full as deep a dye. 

As the perfumed tincture of the roses. 

Hang on such thorns, and play as -wantonly 
When summer s breath their masked buds dis- 
closes : 

But, for their virtue only is their show. 

They live unwoo'd and unrespected fade ; 

Die to themselves. Sweet roses do not so ; 

Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made:. 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall fade^ iny verse distills your 


Not marble, nor the gilded monuments * 

Of princes, shall out-live this powerful rhime ; 
But you shall shine more bright in these contents 
Than unswept stone, besmear'd with sluttish time. 
When wasteful war shall statues overturn. 

And broils root out the works of masonry. 

Nor Marsis sword nor war's quick fire shall burn 
The living record of your memory, 

'Gainst death and ali-oblivious enmity 
Shall 5mu pace forth ; your praise shall still find 
room. 

Even in the eyes of all posterity 

That wear this world out to the ending doom. 

So till the judgment that yourself arise. 

You live in this, and dwell in lovers' eyes. 

When I have seen by Time's fell hand defac'd 
The rich proud cost of out- worn bury'd age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-ras'd. 
And brass eternal slave to mortal rage ; 

When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore. 

And the firm soil win of the watry main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store ; 
When I have seen such interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate— 

That time will come and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to have that which it fears to lose. 

No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 

I Than you shall hear the surly sullen hell 
Give warning to the world that I am fied 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so, 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 

O if (I say) you look upon this-verse. 

When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 

But let your love even with my life decay : 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

That time of year thou may'st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare ruin'd choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang. 

In mb thou seest the twilight of such day. 

As after sun-set fadeth in the west. 

Which by and by black night doth take away. 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou seest the glowing of such fire. 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consum'd with that which it was noiirislk'd by. 
This thou Wfeic^ 

more strong, .. i 

To love that well which tibou must leave ere 
long. ' 


SI 
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From you have I been absent in 
When proud-pied April.^dress d 


the spring. 


in all his trim. 


Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing; ^ 
That heavy Saturn laugh d and leap d with him. 
Yet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different dowers in odour and in hue. 

Could make me any summer s story tell. 

Or from their proud lap pluck them wliere they 
grew: 

Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 

They were hut sweet, sweet figures of delight. 
Drawn after you, you pattern of all those. 

Yet seem'd* it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I wdth these did play. 


AOE AND YOUTH. 



Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bends with the remover to remove : 

0 no 1 it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to ever}^ -wandering bark, 

%Vhose worth's unknown, although his height 
be taken. 

Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come ; 

, tove alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 

. Sut bears it out even to the edge of doom* 

1 If this be error, and upon me provM, 

' I never writ, nor no man ever lov'd. 


[From tke same*] 

Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together ; 

Youth is full of pieasance, 

Age is full of care : 

Youth like summer morn. 

Age like winter w*eather ; 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 

Youth is full of sport. 

Age's breatii is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame: 
Youth is hot and bold, 

Age is weak and cede! ; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 

Y oath, 1 do adore thee ; 

O, my love, my love is young : 

Age, 1 do defy thee ; 

O sw^eet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methinks thou stay'st too long. 


OPPORTUNITY ANB TIMK. 


HE expence of spirit in a waste of shame 
s lust in action ; and till action, lust 
/ Is perjur'd, murderous, bloody, full of blame, 
ISavage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust ; * 

; Enjoy'd no sooner, but despised straight ; 

"(Past reason hunted ; and no sooner had, 

. Past reason hated, as a swallow'd bait, 

' On purpose laid to make the taker mad ; 

Mad in ppsuit, and in possession so ; 

: jHad, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

bliss in pimof, — and prov'd, a very woe ; 
jBefore, a joy propos'd ; behind, a dream : 
i All this the world well knows; yet none 
.1 knows well 

T 0 shun the heaven that leads men to this hell. 
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f to bud ; 


lAnd as . 

SAs fade! gloss^ho . ' 


[From tfw Rape of Lurmce*"} 

O Opportunity ! thy guilt is great : 

'Tis tiiou that execut'st Die tx*aitor's treason ; 
Thou feet’st the wolf where he the lamb may getj 
Whoever plots the sin, thou point'st the season ; 
*Tis thou that spurn'st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none may spy 
him. 

Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 


Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath ; 

Thou hlow^'st the fire when temperance is thaw'd ; 
Thou smother' st honesty, thou murder'st troth ; 
Thou foul abettor I thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou piantest scandal, and displacest laud : 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief. 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief 1 


.s flowers dead, lie wither' d cm tHeirfo&iA f, 
broken 'sUAi- 


Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame. 

Thy private feasting to a publick fast ; 

Thy smoothing titles to a ragged name ; 

Thy sugar'd tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 
Tlw violent vanities can never last. 

How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 

Being so bad, such numbers seek for thee ; 

' ■*' 

When wilt ihbu be the humble suppliant's friend, 
And bring, him where his suit may be obtained ? 
When wilt thou sort an hour great strifes to 
end? 

Or free that soul which wretchedness hath 
>:■' 'chained? 

Give physick" to the sick, ease to the pained ? 
The udor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for 


can re 




I ,SO'heauty blemidi d ohee, 'fbr bvd»fslpik« - 
V-la. spite of physick, painting,;pain, 

/ V*1, ■ 


with Opportunity. 


while the physician.,.aleeps,; 

pines while' the oppressor feeds ; 






HAMLET. 


Justice is feasting while the widowweeps ; 

Advice is sporting while infection breeds ; 

Thou granf St no time for charitable deeds; 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, aT]yd murder^s rages. 
Thy heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 

A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 

They buy thy help : but Sin ne’er gives a fee. 

He gratis comes ; and thou art well appay’d 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said. 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stay’d by thee. 

Guilty thou art of murder and of theft; 

Guilty of peijmy and subornation ; 

Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift ; 

Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

An accessary by thine inclination 

To all sins past, and all that are to come, 

From the creation to the general doom. 

Mishapen Time, copesmate of ugly Night, 

Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care ; 

Eater of youth, false slave to false delight, 

Base watch of woes, sin’s pack-horse, virtue’s snare ; 
Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are. 

O hear me then, injurious, shifting Time ! 

Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

Why hath thy servant. Opportunity, 

Betray’d the hours thou gav’st me to repose ? 
Cancel’d my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woes ; 

Time’s office is to fine die hate of foes ; 

To eat up error by opinion bred, 

Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood, and bring truth to light, 

To stamp the seal of time in aged things, 

To w^ake the mom, and sentinel the night. 

To wrong the wronger till he render right ; 

To ruinate proud buildings with his hours, 

And smear with dust their glittering golden towers : 

To fill with worm-holes stately monuments. 

To feed oblivion with decay of things, 

To blot old books, and alter their contents, 

To pluck the quills from ancient ravens’ wings, 

To dry the old oak’s sap, and cherish springs ; 

To spoil antiquities of hammer’d steel. 

And turn the giddy round of fortune’s wheel ,: 

To shew the beldame daughters of her daughter, 

To make the child a man, the man a child. 

To stay the tyger that doth live by slaughter, 

To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 

To mock the subtle, in themselves beguil’d ; 

‘ To cheer the ploughman with increaseful crops, 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 
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ACT I. SCENE I. 

Elsinore. A Fhtform before the Castle. 
Francisco on his Post. Enter to hm Bernardo. 

Ber. W Ho’s there ? 

Fran. Nay, answer irie : stand, and unfold your- 
self. 

Ber. Long live the king ! 

Fran. Bernardo? 

Ber. He. 

Fran. You come most carefully upon your hour. 
Ber. ’Tis now struck twelve ; get thee to bed, 
Francisco. 

Ff'an. For this relief, much thanks : ’tis bitter cold. 
And I am sick at heart. 

Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 

Fran. NAt^,.mQUSe stirring. 

Ber. Well, good night. 

If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 

The rivals'^ of my watch, bid them make haste. 

Ehiter Horatio and Marcellus. 

Fran. I think, I hear them. — Stand, ho! Who 
is there 1 

Hor. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. . 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewell, honest soldier : 

Who hath reliev’d you ? 

F7'an. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. [Ejiit Francisco^ 

Mar. Holla ! Bernardo I 
Ber. Say. 

What, is Horatio there ? 

Hor. A piece of him. 

Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Mar- 
■ cellus. 

Hor. WTiat, lias this thing appear’d again to- 
night? 

Ber. I have seen nothing- ; 

Mar. Horatio says, ’tis but our fantasy ; 

And will .not let belief take hold of himT^ 

Touching this dreaded sight, twice seen of us ; 

■ ' - * Partucrs, 
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Therefore I have entreated him along', 

With ns to watch the minutes of this night ; 

That, if again this apparition come, 

He piay approve'-'' our eyes, and speak to it. 

Ho?\ Tush I tush ! hwill not appear. 

Be?'. Sit down awhile ; 

And let us once again assail your ears, 

-■Tliat are so fortihed against our story, 

What we two nights have seen. | 

lior. Well, sit we down, ; 

And let us hear Bernardo speak of this. ' 

Be?'. Last night of all, i 

When yon same star, that’s w\\stwaTd from the pole. 
Had made his course to illume that part of heaveii 
Where now it burns, Marceilus, and myself, 

The bell then beating one, — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off ; look, wdiere it comes 
again 

Enter Ghost. 

B&. In the same figure like the king that’s dead. 
Mur. Thou art a scholar, speak to it, Horatio. ; 
Ber. Looks it not like the king ? mark it, Horatio. 
H.vr. Most like ; — ^it harrows me witlr fear, and 
wonder. 

Ber. It would be spoke to. 

Mar. Speak to it, Horatio. 

Mor. What art thou, that iisurp’st tliis time of 
night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form 

In which the majesty of buried 'Denmark 

Did sometimes march? by heaven, I charge thee, 

, speak. 

Mm% It is oi^eiaded. 

‘ Ber. See 1 it stalks away. 

BLor. Stay; apeak: speak I charge thee, speak., 

IEjcU uhost. 

Mar. ^Tis gone, and will not ans-wer, 

Ber. How, now, Horatio ? you tiemble, and look 
pale : 

Is not this something more than far\+?»‘^y ? 

W^hat think you of it ? 

Hoj\ Before my God, I might not this believe, 
W'idiout the sensible and true avouch 
Of mine own eyes. 

Mar. Is it not like the king? 

JEor. As thou art- to thyself : 

Such was the very armour he had on, 

When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 

So frown’d he once, when in an angry parle-f^. 

He smote the sleddedi Polack§ on the ice. 

■^Ti,s strafe. ■' 

'' MhfV' ThuSj't^ before,, and jump|[ at this dead. 

wofk,, I know 

Hris bodes smi}^ 

~-'Mar, <Tood'bo^'«fd«»«f54-66 ihat 

kfcws, . ' . 

Why^ this same strict / 

So nightly" toils the ‘ 

* Contei. t Disputel ''"'i Sledged, on a 
Polwder, An in]xat>xtant of Poland, 1} Jusl, - 


And foreign mart for implements of war ; 
irVhy such impress of shipwviahts, whose .sore task 
Does not divide the Sunday from the week : 

What might be toward, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-labourer with llie day ; 
Who is’t, that cun.itdbnn me ? 

Ho?\ That can i ; 

At least, tliewliisper goes so. Our last king, 

Whose image even but now appear'd to us,' 

Was, as you know, by Fortiiibms oi' Norway, 

Thereto prick’d on by a most eniulate pride,* 

Dat’d to the combat ; in which our valiant Hamlet 
(For so this .side of our known world estcTmi’d him,)- 
Did slay this Fortiubras ; \\ho by a seufd compact, 
Well ratified by law and heraldry. 

Did forfeit, with his life, all those lii.s lands, 

Which he stood seiz’d of, to the conqueror : 

Against the which, a moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king : -which had return’d 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, 

Had he been vanquisher ; as, by the same co-mart^, 
And carriage of the article desigu’df, 

His fell to Hamlet. Now, sir, young Fortinbras, 

Of unimproved mettle hot and fellt? 

Hath in the skirts of Norway, here and there, 

Shark’d§ up a list of landless resolutes, 

For food and diet, to some enterprize 
That hath a stomach || in’t : which is no other 
(As it doth well appear unto our state,) 

But to recover of us, by strong hand. 

And terms compuisatory, those Toresaid lands 
So by his father lost. And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

The source of this our watch ; and the chief head 
Of this post-haste and romageH' in the land, 

Bet\ I think, it be no other, but even so : 

Well may it sort^'’^', that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch ; 'so like the king 
That was, and is, the question of these wars. 

Hor., A mote it is, to trouble the mind’s eye. 

In the most high and palmy ff state of Rome, 

A little ere the mightiest .Julius fell, 

The graves stood tenanlless, and the sheeted dead 
Did squeak and gibber in the Roman streets. 

As, stars with trains of fire and dews of blood,. 
Disasters in, the sun ; and the moist .starit, 

Upon whose influence Neptune’s empire .stands, 

"Was sick almost to dooms-day with eclipse. 

And even the like precurse of fierce events, — • 

As harbingers preceding still the fates, 

And prologue to the omen§§ coming on. 

Have heaven ahd earth together demonstrated 
Unto our elin^tures and countrymen.— 

Be-^mter Ghost. 

But, soft ; behold ! lo, where it comes again ! 

I’ll cress it, though rt liast me.— Stay, illusion ! 

If thou hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speak to , me : 

H flrere be any good thing to be done, ' 

jqinjj^Tjavffaio. t The covenant to confirm that hargatn..; 
, Bitu,ctf'Bprrit%ithon.t experience. § Piched. 

. ft Vioteoaa.. The inoon, 1§ Etvent, 
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That may to thee do ease, and gi’ace to me, 

Speak to n^ : 

If thou art privy to thy country's fate, 

Which, happily, foreknowing, may a.imid, 

G, speak ! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, [Cock croios. 
For which, they say, you spirits oft walk m death, 
Speak of itir-stay, and speak.---Stop it, Maa’ceUiis. 
Shall I strike at it with my partizan? 

Hor, Do, if it will not stand. 

Be7\ 'Tis here 1 
: Ho7\ ^Tis here ! . 

Mar, ^Tisgone! lEa:U Ghost. 

We do it wrong, being so majestical, . 

To offer it to the show of violence ; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 

Ber.. It was about to speak, v/hen the cock crew. 
Hop. And then it started like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful summons. I have heard, 

The cock, that is the trumpet of the morn, 

Doth with his lofty and shnll-sounding throat 
Awake the god of day ; and at his warning. 

Whether in sea or fire, in earth or air, 

The extravagant and erring'* spirit hies 
To his confine : and of die truth herein 
This present object made probationf. 

Mar. it faded on the crowing of the cock. 

Some say, that ever 'gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning singeth all night long : 

And then they say no spirit dares stir abroad ; 

The nights are wholesome : then no planets strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 

So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I lieard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 

Walks o’er the dew^ of yon high eastern hill ; 

Break we our watch up ; and, by my advice, 

Let us impart what we have seen to night 
Unto young Hamlet : for, upon my life, 

This spirit, -dumb to us, will speak to liim : 

Do you consent we shall acquaint him with it. 

As needful in our loves, fitting our duly ? 

Mar. Let’s do’t, I pray j and I this morning know 
Wliere we shall find him most convenient. 

SCENE IT. 

T/te same. A Boom of State in the same. 

Enter the King:, Queeuj Ha7nlet, JPohnius, Lae7'ieSj 
Voltmand, Cornelius, Lords, and Attendants. 

King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's 
death H 

The memory be green : and that it ns ffiitted 
To bear our hearts in giief, and our whole kingdom 
To be contracted in one brow of .woe ; 

Yet so far hath discretion fought with nature, .. ' 

That we with wisest sorrow fiiink . oii him, 

■Together with remembrance, of ourselves. 

Therefore our sometime sister, now our queai, . 

The imperial jointress of this warlike state. 

Have we, as ’twere, with a defeated joy,*^ 

■ * Wand,eruj§\ . ; it- Proof. . ■ 




Witli one auspicious, and one dropping eye ; 

With mirth in funeral, and noth diz'ge in marriage, 

In equal scale weighing delight and dole*, — 

Taken to wife : nor have we herein barr’d 
Your better wisdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along : — For all, our thanks. 

Now folICws, that you know, young Foriinbms,-?-T 
Holding a weak supposal of our w^orth ; 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother’s death, 

Our state to be disjoint and out of frame, 

Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail’d to pester us with message, 
Importing the surrender of those lands 
Lost by his father, with all bandsf of law, 

To our most valiant brother. — So much for him. 

Now for ourself, and for this time of meeting. 

Thus much the business is. We have here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, — r 
Who, impotent and bed-iid, scarcely hears 
Of this his nephew’s purpose, — to suppress 
His further gait herein ; m that tlm levies, 

The lists, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his subject ; — and we here despatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Vpltimand, 

For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 

Giving to you no further personal power 
To business with the king, more tlxan the scope 
Of these dilated articles allow. 

Farewell ; and let your haste commend your duty. 
Cor. Vol. ' In that, and ail things, will we show 
our duty. 

King. We doubt it nothing ; heartily farevvell. 

\Exemt Voltimand ayid Cor 7 }eli‘U$» 
And now”, Laertes, what’s the news with, you ? 

You told us of some suit; what is’t, Laertes ? 

You cannot speak of reason to the Dane, 

And lose your voice. What would’st thou beg, 
Laertes, 

That shall not be my offer, not thy asking ? ■ 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the, moutli, 

Than is the tluone of Denmark to thy father. 

What would’st thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, 

Your leave and favour to return to France ; 

From wdience though willingly I came to Denmark^f 
To show my duty in your coronation ; 

Yet now, I must cpnfess, that duty done, 

My thoughts and wishes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King. Have you your father’s leave ? What says 
Polonius ? ' 

Pol. He hath my lord, wrung .from nre nay slow 
leave, 

By laboursome petition ; and, at last, 

Upon Ms will I seal’d my hard consent : 

I -do -beseech you, give him leave to go. 

King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be thine; 
And thy best graces : spend it at thy will.-^ . ■ 
But -now, my cousin Hamlet, and my son, — is;;; ' 

ISam. A little more than kin, axxd less than' kmdL 

* Grief. . t 'KpadS'* "" 

t Nature; a little more than a less t^ian a n-a-- 

teral one, , , , . ^ ‘ ‘ 
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King. How is it that the olotids still haag on 

’ you ? , „ ' .. ■ 

Emn. Not so, my lord, I am too much r the sim. 

?! Queen. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted colour off, 

' ' And let thine eye look like a Mend on Denmarit, 

Bo not, for ever, with thy veiled lids 
Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

I Thou know^st, ^tis common ; all, that live, must die, 
j :Passing through nature to eternity, 

|| ' Ha? 7 i. Ay, madam, it is common. 

'■ Quee?i. If it be, 

Why seems it so patticular with thee ? 

Ha 7 n. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not 
. seems. 

’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black, 

Nor windy suspiration of forc’d breath, 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 

Nor the dejected haviour of the visage, 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief, 

That can denote me truly. These, indeed, seem, 

For they are actions that a man might play : 

But I have that within, which passeth show ; 

These, but the trappings and suits of woe. 

King, ’Tis sweet and commendable in your na- 
ture, Hamlet, 

To give these mourning duties to your faUier : 

But, you must know^, your father lost a father ; 

That father lost his ; and the sundvor bound 
In filial obligation, for some term 
To do obsequious sorrow. But to pers^ver 
In obstinate condolement, is a course 
Of impious stubbornness ; ’tis unmanly grief : 

It shows a will most incorrect to heaven ; 

A heart unfoitified, or mind impatient ; 

An Linderstandiilg'simple and unschool’d ; 

For what, we know, must be, and is as common 
As any the most.vulgar thing to sense, 

Why should we, in our peevish opposition, 

Take it to heart ? Fye ! Tis a fault to heaven, 

I A fault against the dead, a fault to nature, 

I To reason most absurd ; whose common theme 

\ Is death of fathers, and who still hath cried, 

I From the first corse, till he that died to-day, 

This must be so. We pray you, throw to earth 
[ This unprevailing woe; and think of us 
I As of a father: for let the world take note, 

I Yon are the most immediate to our throne ; 

1 And, with no less nobility of love, 

1 Than that which dearest father bears his son, 

I Do 1 impart toward you. For your intent : 

' in going back to school in Wittenberg, : 

t It is most retrograde to our desire : 

1 And, we beseech you, bend you to, remain 

I Here, in the cheer and comfort df our eye, 

,1 Our chiefest courtier, cousin, and our 
I Queen. Let not thy mother losh her |)^rayers, 

' ^ "'Hamlet; ^ 

I'prayA^j stay,wr^'Wi%^ pdtto^Witteb^d^'^ ' 

I . in beft obey ^ 

King, ;Why, ^tis a Ibying and a to reply " 

Be as oursi^f in. Denmark.— Madam, come j ; ■ 
tite gentle of He^hlet 
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But the great cannon to the clouds shall tell ; 

And the king’s rouse'* the heaven shall bmitf again, : 

Be-speaking earthly thunder. Come away. 

[Ej^eimt King, (^^€€72, Lords, t5*c. Foionius, mL [ 
Laertes. f 

Ha7n. O, that this too too solid flesh w’ould melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew I 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canonj gainst seif-slaughter ! O ('loci ! O God ! 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Fye on’t ! O fye 1 ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed ; things rank, and gross in iia- ^ 
ture, 

Possess it merely!. That it should come to this ! 

But two months dead ! — nay, not so much, not two : 

So excellent a king; that was, to this, 

Hyperionll to a satyr : so loving to my mother, I 

That he might not beteemll the winds of heiwen 1 , ’ 

Visit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 

Must I remember ? why, she w'ould hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 

By what it fed on. And yet, within a month, — 

Let me not think on’t ; — Frailty, thy name is wo- i 
man I — | 

A little month ; or ere those shoes were old, | 

With %vhich she follow^ VI my poor father’s body, | 

Like Niobe, all tears ; — why ^he, even she, — ■; 

0 heaven 1 a be«ast, that wants discourse of reason, 

Wfould have mourn’d longer, — ^mairied with my uncle, ; 
My father’s brother ; but no more like my father, 

Than I to Hercules,: "Within a month ; ^ 

Ere yet the salt of most unrighteous tears ^ 

Had left the flushing in her galled eyes, 

She maiTied : — O most wicked speed, to post t 

With such dexterity to incestuous sheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good ; 

But break, my heart : for I must hold my tongue ! 

Eyiter Horatio, Bc?'na?'do, and Marcdlns, <i 

Hor. Hail to your lordship ! i 

Ham. I am glad to see you well : 

Horatio, — or I do forget myself. S 

Hor. The same, my lord, and your poor sen-ant 
■ -ever. ■ 

Ha?n. Sir, my good friend ; I’ll change that name 
with you. 

And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? — 

Marcellus ? 

Mar. My good lord, 

Ham. I am very glad to see you ; good even, sir. — 

But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 

Hbr; A truant disposition, good my lord. 

; Ham, I would not hear your enemy say so : 

Nor shall yo^o mine ear that violence. 

To make it truster of your own report 
Against yourself ; I know you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elsinore ? 

We’ll teach you to drink deep ere you depart. 

Hor. My lord, I came to see youi* father’s funeral. 

Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 
student; 

1 .think, it was to see my mother’s wedding. 

T Hor.^ Indeed, my lord, it follow’d hard upon, 

' ' * Reaaaglit. fEeport, * t Law. 

■ II ApoUo. ' ‘ ’ if Suffer. , 
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Hmz. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral hak^d 
meats'^ 

Did coldly furnish forth the marriage tables. 

^ Would I had met my dearestf foe in heaven 
Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio ! — 

My father, — Methinks, I see my father. 

Hor. Where, 

My lord? 

Ham, In my mind’s eye, Horatio. 

Hor,~ I saw him once, he was a goodly king. 

Ham, He was a man, take him for all in all, 

I shall not look upon his like again. 

Hor, My lord, I think I saw him yesternight. 
Ham, Saw! who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

Hazn. The king my father. 

Hor. Season your admiration for a while 
W^ith an attentj ear; till I may deliver, 

Upon the witness of these gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. • 

Ham. For God’s love let me hear. 

Hor. Two nights together had these gentlemen, 
Marcellas and Bernardo, on their watch. 

In the dead waist and middle of the night, 

Been thus encounter’d. A figure like youx father, 
Armed at point, exactly, cap-a~pe§, . 

Appears before them, and, with solemn march, 

Goes slow and stately by them : thrice he waikM, 

By their oppress’d and fear-surprized eyes, 

W'ithin his truncheon’s length ; whilst they, distill’d 
Almost to jelly with the act of fear. 

Stand dumb, and speak not to him. Tliis to me 
In dreadful secrecy impart they did ; 

And I with them, the third night kept the watch : 
Where, as they had deliver’d, both in time, 

Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes ; I knew your father ; 

These hands are not. more like. 

Ham, But where was this?, [watch’d. 

Hor. My lord, upon the platform where we 
Mam. Did you not speak to it? 

Hor. My lord, I did: 

But answer made it none : yet once, methought, 

It lifted up its head, and did address 
Itself to motion, like as it would speak ; 

But, even then, the morning cock crew loud ; 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away, 

And vanish’d from our sight. 

Ham. ’Tis very strange, 

Hor. As I do live, my honour’d lord, ’tis true ; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty. 

To let you know of it. 

Hazn, Indeed, indeed, sirs, but this troubles me. 
Flold you the vratch to-night ? ^ 

AU, We do, my lord. 

Hatn. Arm’d, say you ? 

AIL Arm’d, my Lord, 

Ham. From top to toe ? ■ ^ 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then saw you not 
His face, . - . . . . 

Hor, O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver] | up. 

* It was anciently die custom, to give a cold entertainmjsnt 
at a funeral, t Chiefest. '-'i Attentive, § From head, to foot. 
That part of the helmet which may he lifted up. - : - ~ 


Ham , What, look’d he irdwningly ? 

Hor, A countenance more 
In sorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? * 

Hor. Nay, very pale. 

Ham. And fix’d his eyes upon yqu ? - 
Hor. Most constantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there.. ^ 

Hor. It would have much amaz’d you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like. Stay’d it long ? 

Hor. While one with moderate haste might tell a 
hundred. 

Mar. Ber. Longer, longer. 

Hor. Not when I saw it. 

Ham.. His beard was grizzl’d? no? 

Hor. It was, as I have seen it in his life, 

A sable silver’d. 

Ham. I will watch to night ; 

Perchance, ’twill walk again. 

Hor. I waiTant, it will. 

Ham. If it assume my noble father’s person, 

I’ll speak to it, though hell itself should gape. 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all. 

If you have hitherto conceal’d this sight. 

Let it be tenable in your silence still ; 

And whatsoever else shall hap to night, 

Give it an understanding, but no tongue ; 

I will requite your loves. So, fare you well : 

Upon the platform, ’twixt eleven and twelve. 

I’ll visit you. . 

All. Our duty to your honour. 

Ham. Your loves, as mine to you : Farewell. 

\Bxeunt Horatio j Marcellus^ and Bernardo* 
My father^s spirit in arms ! all is not jsfell ; 

I doubt some foul play: '*^w6lild^"‘the night were 
come! 

Till then sit still, my soul. Foul deeds will rise, 
Though all the earth o’erwhelm them, to men’s eyes. 

[BHf, 

SCENE III. 

A Room in Rdlonius^s House, 

Enter Laertes and Ophelia. 

Laer. My necessaries are. embark’d ; farewell : 
And, sister, as the winds give benefit. 

And convoy is assistant, do not sleep. 

But let me hear from you. 

Oph. Do you doubt that ? 

Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour, 
Hold it a fashion, and a toy in blood ; 

A violet in the youth of primy nature, r 

Forward, not permanent, sweet, not lasting, ' 

The perfiime and suppliance of a minute ; 

No more. 

Oph. No more but so? 

Laer. Think it no more : 

For nature, crescent"'^, does not grow alone ' 

In thews t, and bulk ; but, as this temple wax^ ' 

The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. Perhaps, he loves you now; 
And how no soil, nor cautelt doth besinirch§ , ■ 

The virtue of his will : but, you must fear, ; 

t Sinews. 4^ deceitj § Piscolonr 
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His greatness weig1i '<3» is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth: 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Caire for himself; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole state ; 

And therefore must his choice be circumscrib’d 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he is the head. Then if he says he loves you. 
It fits your wisdom so far to believe it, 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his saying deed ; which is no further, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then, weigh what loss your honour may sustain. 

If with too credent'^-' ear you list his songs ; 

Or lose your heart ; or your chaste treasure open 
To his unmaster’d importunity. 

Fear it, Ophelia, feax* it, my dear sister ; 

And keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the shot and danger of desire. 

The chariestf maid is prodigal enough, 

If she unmask her beauty to the moon : 

Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes : 

The canker galls the infants of the spring, 

Too oft before their buttons be disclos’d ; 

And in the mom and liquid dew of youth 
Contagious blastments are most imminent. 

Be wary then : best safety lies in fear ; 

Youth to itself rebels, though none else near. 

Oph. I shall the effect of this good lesson keep, 

As watchman to my heart : But, good my brother, 

Bo not, as some ungracious pastors do, 

Show me the steep and thorny way to heaven ; 

Whilst, like a puiFd and reckless libertine. 

Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 

And recks not his own readj. 

Xaer. 0 fear me not. 

I stay too long; — But here my father comes. 

■ Enter Fohnius. 

A double blessing is a double grace ; 

Occasion smiles \ipon a second leave. 

Eol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for 
shame ; 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are • staid for. There, — ^my blessing ’^vith 

\Lmjin§ his hand on Laertes* head. 
And these few precepts' in thy memoiy 
Look thou character§. Give thy thoughts no tongue. 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act. 

Be thou femiliar, but by no means vulgar. 

The inends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to ':ftty . 80 ul with hooks of steel ; , 

But do not.du|ht%,’^^m entertainment 
Of ea<^ jCOJS^rade. Beware 

Of entrance 'to a qualr^^: ‘ but^ b^g-iri, 

Bear it that the ppp^er may beware. 

Give every 


But not express’d In fancy ; rich,. 

For the apparel oft proclaims 'the man|- : J ^ 

And they in France, of the best rank and , 

.♦ B^eUevihg.” - ' t Most ~ ^ 
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Are most select and generous^', chief in that. 

Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend ; 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandryf . 

This above all,^ — ^To thine owmself be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

TIiou caiist not then be false to any man. 

^ Farewell ; my blessing season this in thee I 

Laer, Most humbly do i take my leave, my 
lord, 

Pol, Tine; time ^ invites you ;■ . go, , your sen'ants 
tend. 

Xffcr. Farewell, Ophelia ; and reniember, well 
W’hat I have said to you. 

Oph. ’Tis in my memory lock’d, 

And you yourself shall keep the key of it. 

, Farewell. • [Exit Laertes.. 

Pol. What is’t, Ophelia, he hath said to you ? 
Oph. So please you, something touching the lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol. Many, well bethouglU ; 

’Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 
Given private time to you ; and you yourself 
Have of your audience been most tree and bounte* 
ous : 

If it be so, (as so ’tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution,) I must tell you, 

You do not undemtand yourself so clearly, 

As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 

What is between you ? give me up the trutii, 

Oph. He hath, my lord, of late, made many ten- 
ders 

Of his affection to me. 

PoL Affection ? puh ! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance. 

Bo you believe his tenders, as you call them ? 

Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I shoidd 
i think. 

I Pol. Many, I’ll teach you : think yourself a baby ; 
i That you have ta’en these tenders for true pay, 
j Which are not sterling. Tender yourself more dearly ; 

1 Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 

I Wronging it thus), you’ll tender zne a fool. 

Oph. My lord, he hatli importun’d me with love, 
In honourable fashion. 

Pol. Ay, fashion you may call it ; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hadr given countenance to his speech, 
my lord, 

; With almost all the holy vows of heaveu. 

Pol. Ay, springes to catch wood-cocks, I do 
know, 

When the blood bums, how prodigal tire soul 
Lends the tongue vows : these blazes^ daughter, 

Giving more light tlian heat,-r-extinct in both. 

Even in their promise, as it is a making, — 

You must not take for fire; From this time. 

Be somewhat scanter of your maiden presence ; 

Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 

Than a. command to^parley. ■ For lord Hamlet, 

Believe so much in him, T^hat he is young ; 

And with a larger tetherj may he walk, 

„ • ■ 1*. Economy* , 

• a horse fastened 1?y a suing: to a stake#. 

. is - “ , ' * 
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Than may be given yon. In few, Ophelia, 

Do not believe his vows : for they ai'e brokers. 

Not of that die which their investments show, 

But mere implorators'^ of unholy suits. 

Breathing like sanctified and pious bonds. 

The better to beguile. This is for ail, — 

I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth. 

Have you to slander any moment’s leisure, 

As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 

Look toTj I charge you ; come your ways, 

Oph. I simli obey, my lord. [Exeunt, 


SCENE lY. 

The Platform, 

Enter Hamlet^ Horatio^ and Marcellus, 

Ha?n. The air bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 

Hoj\ It is a nipping and an eagerf air. 

Ham . What hour now ? 

Hor. I think it lacks of twelve. 

Mar. No, it is struck. 

Hor. Indeed ? I heard it not ; it then draws near 
the season, 

W^herein the spiiit held is wont to walk. 

, ['-4 Flourish of tmwge^ and ovdr 
Tht^e shot <yfff vdthin. 

What does this mean,, my lord ? 

Hmn . The king doth Wake to-night,, and tsdcea his 
rousej. 

Keeps wassel§, and the swaggering up-sprhig reels ; 
And, as he drains his draughts of Ehemsh down. 

The kettle-drum and trumpet 1hus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 

Ho?\ Is it a custom ? 

Ham. Ay, marry, isT : 

But to my mind, — ^though I am native here, 

And to the manner born, — ^it is a custom 
More honoiu'd in the breach, than the observance. 

This heavy-headed revel, east and west. 

Makes us traduc’d, and tax’d of other nations l 
T hey clepeH us, drunkards,^ and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition ; and, indeed it takes 
From our achievements, tliough perform’d at height, 
The attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular -men. 

That, for some vicious mole of nature in them,. 

As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty. 

Since nature cannot choose his origin,). 

By the o’ergrowth of some complexion^, ! 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reason ; 

Or by some habit, that too much o’er-leavens 
The form of plausive manners ; — that these men,--* 
Carrying, I say,, the stamp of one defect ; . . 

Being nature’s livery, or fortune’s s.tar,-^ 

Their virtues else (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man, may undergo), i 

Shall in the general censure take corruption 
From that particular fault. The dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance often dout^%. , . ; . . 

To his own scandal. 

■ • * Implorers, ■ f Sharp,. t Jovial fraught. § Jollity, 
fl Call. f Hamonr. ' ** Do out. , 


Enter G^kost. . ■' 

' Mor\ Look, my lord, it comes I 

Ham. Angels and ministers of grace defend us ! — 
Be thou a spirit of health, or goblin damn’d, ' " 1 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blasts . from 

Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com’st in such a questionable shape. 

That I will speak to thee; I’ll caU thee, Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane : 0, answer me : - 
Let me not burst in ignorance I but tell,.. 

Why thy canoniz’d bones, hearsed in death, 

Have burst theii* cerements ! why the sepulchre, 

. Wherein we saw thee quietly in-urn’d, 

Hath op’d his ponderous and marble jaws. 

To cast thee up again I What may this mean. 

That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon. 

Making night hideous ; and we fools of nature, 

So horridly to shake our disposition'*^. 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls ? 

Say, wby is this? wherefore? what should we do ? 

Hor. It beckons you to go away with it, 

As if it some impartment did desire 
I To you alone. 

Mar. Look, with what courteous action 
It waves you to a more removed ground.: 

But do not go with it . ‘ 

Hor. No, by no means. 

Hum, It will not speak ; then I will follow it* 

Hor, Do not, my lord. 

Ham. Why, what should be the fear ? 

I do not set my life at a pin’s fee ; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that. 

Being a thing immortal as itself? 

It waves me forth again ; — I’ll follow it. 

Hor. What, if it tempt you toward the fiood, my 
lord, 

Or to the dreadful summit of the clif^ 

That beetles t o’er his base into the sea ? , , . 

And there assume some other homble form, 

Which might deprive your sovereignty of reason. 

And draw you into madness ? think of it : 

The veiy place puts toysj; of desperation, 

Without more motive, into every brain, 

That looks so maity fathoms, to the sea. 

And beam it roar beneath* 

Ham. It waves me still : — 

Go on, I’ll follow diee,. 

Mar. You shall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your hands. 

Hor. Be rul’d, you shall not go. 

Ham. My fete cries out, 

And. makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the N^mean lion’s nerve,— 

[Ghost beckons. 

Still am I call’d — ^unhand me, gentlemen ; — 

[Breakhr^fvm them* 

By heaven, I’ll make a ghost of him that letsj me 
I say, away : — Go on, I'll foUow thee. 

■[Exeunt Ghost, md Mtifnlet , 
Hor* He waxes desperate with im^jnatipn. . 

Mar* Let’s follow ; ’tis not fit thus to obey him. ' 

* Frame, * t Hangrs, ^ ' t Whims, ' § Hinders. 
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Eor, Have after To what issue mil this come ? 
Mak Something is rotten in the state of Den- 
mark. 

ffor. Heaven will direct it. 

Maj\ Nay, let's follow him. 

'SCENE V. 

A more r&note part of the Flatform. 

Re-enter Ghost and Hamlet, 

Ham* Whither wilt thou lead me ? speak, I’ll go 
no further. 

Ghost. Mark me. 
yHam. I will. 

Ghost. My hour is almost come, 

When I to sulphurous and toniienting* flames 
Must render up myself. 

Hayn. Alas, poor ghost ! 

Ghost,. Pity me not, but l^nd thy serious hearing 
To what I shall unfold. 

JRmi. Speak, I am bound to hear. 

Ghost, So art thou to revenge, when thou shall 
hear. 

Mam. What? 

Ghost, I am thy father’s spirit ; 

Doom’d for a certain term to walk the night ; 

And, for the day, conlin’d to fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature. 

Are burnt and puig’d away . * But that I am forbid 
To tell the secrets of my prison house, 

I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up &y soul ; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 
spheres ; 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine : 

But this eternal blazon must not be 

To ears of flesh and blood. — List, list, 0 list 1— * • 

If thou didst ever thy dear father love, 

Ham. 0 heaven ! 

Ghost. Revenge his foul and most unnatural mur- 
der. 

Hayn, Murder? 

Ghost. Murder most foul, as in the best it is ; 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 

Ham. Haste me to know it ; that I, with wings as 
swift 

As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 

, sweep to my revenge. 

" Ghost, 1 find tliee apt ; 

And duller should’st thou, be than the fat weed 
That rots .^tseif in e^e on Lethe wharf, 

Would’st thou not sfir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear ; 
'Tis , given out, that, -sleeping in - thine orchard, 

A serpent stung me ; so the whole ear of Denmark 
Is by a forged process of my death “ '" r 
Rankly abus’d : but know, thqu^pfe yputhj; 

The seiqient that did Iting thy \ 

Now weats his crown. j ^ 

Ham. O, my prophetick soul 1 my un<^] 

Ghost, Ay, that incestuous, that ad^lfeiafe^Et, 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traitorous ‘ A 

(0 wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power : 


So to seduce !) won to his slmmeM lust 
The will of my most seeming virtuous queen : 

O, Hamlet, what a faliing-otf was there ! 

From me, whose love w’as of that dignity. 

That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
I made to her in marriage ; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, w'hose natural gifts were poor 
To those of mine ! 

But virtue, as it never will be mov’d, 

Though lewdness court it in a shape of heaven ; 

So lust, though to a radiant angel link’d. 

Will sate itself in a celestial bed. 

And prey on prbage. 

But soft I methinks, I scent the morning air; 

Brief let me be Sleeping wiilrin mine orchard, 

My custom always of the afternoon. 

Upon my secure hour thy uncle stole, 

With juice of cursed hebenon’^' in a vial. 

And in the porches of mine earn did pour 
The leperous distilment : whose effect 
Holds such an enmity with blood of man, 

That, swift as quicksilver, it courses through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And with a sudden vigour, it doth posset 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk. 

The thin and wholesome blood : so did it mine ; 

And a most instant tetterf bark’d about, 

Most lazar-Iike, with vile and loathsome crust, 

All my smooth body. 

Thus was I, sleeping, by a brother’s liand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once despatch’d! ; 

Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 

Unhouserd§, disappointed||, unanel’dif ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head ; 

0, horrible ! O, horrible ! most horrible ! 

If thou hast nature in thee„ bear it not ; 

Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned incest. 

But, howsoever thou pursu’st this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy soul contrive 
Against thy mother aught ; leave her to heaven, 

And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge. 

To prick and sting her. Fare thee well at once I 
The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ^gins to pale his uneffectuai fire : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [JEh'ff. 

Ham. O all you host of heaven! O earth! What 
else ? 

And shall I couple hell? — 0 fye! — ^Hold, hold my 
heart; 

And you my sinews, grow not instant old, 

But bear me stiffly up ! — Remember thee ? 

Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a seat 
In this distracted glohe^^ . Remember thee ? 

Yea, fi'om the tablet of my memory 
I’ll wipe away all trivial fond records, 

All sawsft of books, all foims, all pleasures past, 
That youth and observation copied there ; 

And thy commandment all alone shall live 
, Within the book and volume of my brain, 

,, 5 t Scab, scurf. 

'i Bereft. § Witboutbaving received the Sacrament, 
’|.tJaappqiiited, unprepared. % Without extueme unction. 

, tt Sayings, sentences. 
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Unmix’d with baser matter : yes, by heaven. 

0 most pernicions woman ! 

^ O villain, villain, smiling, damned villain ! 

’ My tables'^, — meet it is, I set it down, 

That one may smile, and smile, and be a villain ; 

At least, I am sure, it may be so in Denmark : 

[ Writing, 

So, uncle, there you are. Now to my word ; 

It is, Adieu, adieu 1 remember me. 

1 have sworn’t. 

Hor, f TUiY/im.] My lord, my lord, 

Mar. [TUiit/fiw.J Lord Hamlet, 

Hor. [ Within.\ Heaven secure him ! 

So be it ! 


Hillo, ho, 


Illo, ho, ho, my lord ! 
ho, boy I come, bird, come. 


Enter Horatio and Marcelluz. 

Mar. How ish, my noble lord 1 
Hor. What hews, my lord ? 

Mam. O wonderful! 

Mor. Good my lord, tell it. 

Mam. No; 

You will reveal it. 

Mor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord. 

Mam. How say you then; would heart of man 
once think it? — 

But you^il be secret, 

Mor. Mar. Ay, by heaven, my lord. 

Mam. There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all Den- 
. mark, 

But he’s an arrant knave. 

Mor. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from 
the grave, 

To tell us this. 

Mam. Why, right ; you are in the right; 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit, that we shake hands, and part : 

You, as your business, and desire, shall point you;-^ 
For every man hath business, and desire, 

Such as it is, — and, for my own poor part, 

Look you, I will go pray. 

Mor. These are but wild and whirling words, my 
lord. 

Mam. I am sorry they offend you, heartily ; yes, 
^Eaith, heartily. 

Mor. There’s no offence, my lord. 

Mam. Yes, by Saint Patrick, but there is, Horatio, 
And much offence too. Touching this vision here,— 
It is an honest ghost, that let me tell you ; 

For your desire to know what is between us,, 
O’er-master it as you may. And now, good, Mends,. 
As you are friends, scholars, and soldiers. 

Give me one poor request. 

Mor. What is’t my lord? 

We will. . 

Mam. Never make known what you have seen to- 
night. 

Mor. Mar. My lord, we will not. 

Mam. Nay, but swear’t. 

Mor, In faith, 

My lord, not I. ^ { 

Marr Nor J, my lord, in faith- . . : 

* Memoraudam feook. 


Mani. Hpon my sword. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Mar. We have sworn, my lord, already. 

Mam. Indeed, upon my sword, indeed. 

0host. [Beneath.] Swear. 

, Mam. Ha, ha, boy I say^st thou so ? art thou there, 
rtrue-penny? 

, Come on,— you hear this fellow in the cellarage, — 
Consent to swear. 

Mor. Propose the oath, my lord. 

Mam. Never to speak of this that you have seen, 
Swear by my sword. 

Ghost. [Beneath!] Swear. 

Mam. Mic and ubique then we’ll shift our 
ground : — 

Come hither, gentlemen, 

And lay your hands again upontny sword : 

Swear by my sword, 

Never to speak of this that you have heard. 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear by his sword. 

Mam. W^ell said, old mole ! can’st work i’the earth 
so fast? 

A worthy pioneer ! — Once more remove, good friends. 
Mor. O day and night, but this is wondrous 
strange t 

Mam. And therefore as a stranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

But come ; 

Here, as before, never, so help you mercy I 
How strange or odd soe’er I bear myself, 

As I, perchance, hereafter shall think meet 
To put an antick disposition on,— 

That you, at such times seeing me, never shall. 

With arms encumber’d thus, or this head-shake, 

Or by pronouncing of some doubtful phrase, 

As, Welly well, we know ; or. We could, and if we 
would; — or. If we list to speak: — or, There he, and if 
they might ; — 

Or such ambigmous giving out, to .note 

That you know aught of me : — ^This do you swear. 

So grace and mercy at your most, need help you. ! 

Ghost. [Beneath.] Swear. 

Mmn. Rest, rest, perturbed spirit 1 So, gentlemen. 
With all my love I do commend me to you : 

And what so poor a man as Hamlet is 

May do, to express his love and friending to you, 

God willing, shall not kck. Let us go in together; 

And still your fingers on your lips, I pray, 
me time is out of joint O cursed spite ! 

That, ever I was born to set it right i 

Nay^ come, let’s go togetlier. [ExeimU 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

A Room in Polo7iius'’s Mouse. 

Enter Bolonms and Reynaldo. 

FoL Give him this money, and these notes, 
Reynaldo. 

Rey. I will, my lord. 

FoL You shall do marvellous wisely, good Rey- 
naldo, 

Befpre you visit him, to make inquiry : 

Of his behaviour. 

Rey, My lord, I did intend it " ' , 

■* Here and every where.."'' " 
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Pol. 


Marry, well said : very well said. Look you, 


Sir* 


Inquire me first what Danskers* are in Paris ; _ 

And how and who, what means, and wheie the}- keep, 
What company, at what expence ; and finding, 

Bv this encompassment and drift of question. 

That they do know my son, come you more nearer i 
Than your particular demands will touch it : 

Take you, as 'twere, some distant knowledge of him : 

As thus , — i fiU father, and his friends, 

And, in part, him you mark this, Reynaldo. 

Jiei/. Ay, very well, my lord. 

Po7. And, in part, him you may say, not 

‘irell : 

But, ft ^ mean, he's verp wild ; 

Addicted so and so and there put on him 
"VSdiat forgeries you please ; marry, none so rank 
As may dishonour him ; take heed of that ; 

But, sir, such wanton, wild, and usual,, slips, 

As are companions noted and most known 

To vouth and liberty. 

Ee^/. As gaming, my lord. 

Pol Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing, quan-el- 

Drabbmg You may go so far. 

Eey. My lord, that would dishonour him. 

Pol Taitli, no; as you may season it in the 
charge. 

You must not put another scandal on him. 

That he is open to incontinency ; 

Tliat^s not my meaning : but breathe his faults so 
quaintly, 

That they may seem the taints of liberty ; 

The flash and out-break of a fiery mind ; 

% savagenessf in unreclaimed blood, 

Of general assault. 

Met/. But, ray good lord, 

Pol Wherefove should you do this ? 

Eep. Ay, my lord, 

I would know that. 

JPoL Many, sir, here’s my drift ; 

And, I believe, it is a fetch of waiTant : 

You laying these slight sullies on my son, 

As ’twere a thing a little soil’d i’the working, 

Mark you, 

Your party in converse, him you would sound, 

Having ever seen in the predominatej crimes. 

The youth you breathe of, guilty, be assur’d, 

He close§ with you in this consequence : 

^ Good sir, or so or friend, or gentleman , — 

A.ccordmg to the phrase, or the addition, 

, Of man, ' 

PW. f %id isir;^^fes he does-^ 

What was I iboT^fe'^Q I wa^‘ . 

About to say som^ something dM.leave? 

Eey, *Cfo^s in ’ ■ ti' 

BoL At, clps^in m marry ; 

• ■ He' closes withymuMiw ' 

I saw him yesterday, 

Or then, or then jr wntlt ^ch, or us ycru s 

There was he gaming ; there der^M ikhu 
There falling out at tennis ; or, yerchmttde, i k 1. : 

t WiltoeSip. . * Jdreaijy " ' 


Eeu, 

Bif 

Rey, 

Pol 

Eey, 


Bol, 


Isaw'hm.cntersuchahmmofmk, 

( Videlicet^, or $0 for ^ 

See you now ; 

Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth : 

And thus do we of wisdom and of ro.-a*h, 

With windlacos, and with as.-avs of bias, 

By indirections find directions out ; 

So, by former lecture and advice, 

Shall you my son. You have me, have you not ? 

Eey, My lord, I have. 

God be wi’ you ; fere you well. 

Good my lord,— 

Observe his inclination in yourself. 

I shall, my lord. 

And let him ply his music. , 

Well, 'my lord*. 

lErii, 

Enter Ophelia, 

Farewell ! — How now, Ophelia ? what’s the 
matter? 

Opk. O, my lord, my lord, .1 Imv^e been so af- 
frighted 1 

Pol. With rvhat, in tire name of heaven ? 

Oph. My lord, as I was sewing in my closet, 

Lord Hamlet,-— with his doublet all unbrac’d ; 

No hat upon hfe head ; his stockings foul’d, 

Ungarter ’d, and down-gyvedf to his ancle ; 

Pale as his shirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 

And with a look so piteous in purport, 

As if he had been loosed out of hell. 

To speak of lioiTors, — ^lie come.s before me. 

Bol. Mad for thy love ? 

Oph. Aly lord, 1 do not know ; 

But, truly, 1 do fear it. 

Pol What said he ? 

Oph. He took by the wrist, and held me hard ; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 

And, with his other hand thus o’er his brow, 

He falls to such perusal, of my face. 

As he would draw it. Long stay’d lie so ; 

At last, — a little shaking of mine arm. 

And thrice his head thus waving up and dorvn, — 

He rais’d a sigh so piteous and ]>rofbund, 

As it did seem to shatter all his bulkj, 

And end his being. That done, he lets me go ; 

And, with his head over his shoulder turn’d. 

He seem’d to find his way without his eyes; 

For out o’doors he went without their helps. 

And, to the last, bended tlieir light on me. 

Bol. Come, go with me ; I will go seek the king. 
This is the very ectasy’of love ; 

Whose violent property foredoes§ itself. 

And leads the will to desperate undertakings. 

As oft as any passion under heaven, 

That does afflict our natoes. I am sorry,— 

What, have you given him any hard words of late? 
Oph. No, my good lord ; but, as you did com- 
mand, 

1 ; did repel his letters, and denied 
His access to me. 

, Bol, That hath made him mad. 

J[. am sorry, that with better heed and j udgment, 


'* :That to say, 
^ Body. 


+ Hang^ing* down like fetters, 
f Pestroys. 
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I had not quoted^ him : I fear'd^ he did but trifle. 

And meant to wreck thee ; bnt beshrew my jealousy 
It seems, it is as proper to oar age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger sort 

To lack discretion. Come, go we to the king: 

This must be known ; which, being kept close, might 
move 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love., i 

Come. [Exeunt, | 

SCENE ir.’ j 

A Room m the Castle, 

Enter King, Queen, Roseyicraniz, Guildenstem, and 
Attendants, 

King. Welcome, dear Rosencrantz, and Guildens- 
.ifernl ^ ^ 

hioreover that we much did long to see you, 

The need, we have to use you, did provoke 
Our hasty sending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet’s transformation ; so I call it, 

Since not the exterior nor the inw^ard man 
Resembles; that it was. What it should be, 

More than his father’s death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the understanding of himself, 

I cannot dream of : I entreat you both. 

That, — ^being of so young days brought up with him ; 
And, since, so neighbour’d to his youth and hu- 
mour, — 

That you vouchsafe your rest here in our court 
Some little time ; so by your companies 
To draw him on to pleasures ; and to gather, 

So much as from occasion you may glean, 

W’hether aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 

That, open’d, lies within our remedy. [you; 

Queen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk’d of 
And, sure I am, two men there are not living,' 

To whom he more adheres- If it will please you 
To show us so much gentiyf, and goodwill, 

And to expend your time with us awhile. 

For the supply and profit of our hope, 

Your risitation shall receive such thanks 
As fits a king’s remembrance. 

Ros. Both your majesties 
hlight, by the sovereign power you have of us, 

Put your dread pleasures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 

Gmi. But we both obey ; 

And here give up ourselves, in the full bentj, 

To lay our service freely at your feet, 

To be commanded. [denstem t 

King. Thanks, Rosencrantz, and gentle , Guil- 
Queen. Thanks, Guildenstem, and gentle Ro- 
sencrantz : 

And I beseech you instantly to visit 

My too much changed son. — Go, some of you, 

And bring these gentlemen where Hamlet is. 

GuiL Heavens makes our presence, and our 
practices, 

Pleasant and helpful to him ! 

Queen, Ay, Amen ! 

[Exeunt RoSencranU, Guildenstem, 

mid some Attendants, 

* Observed. t Complaisance. t Utmost oxertioa. 


Enter Polonius. . 

Fol. The embassadors from Norway, my good 
lord, 

Are joyfully return’d. 

King. Thou still hast been the father of good news. 
RqI. Have I, my lord? Assure you, my good 
liege, 

I hold my duty, as I hold my soul, 

Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 

And I do think, (or else this brain of mine 
Hunts not the trail'^ of policy so sure 
As it hath us’d to do,) that I have found 
The very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy. 

King, , O, speak of that ; that do I long to hear. 
Fol. Give first admittance to the embassadors ; 

My news riiall be the fruitf to that great feast. 

King. Thyself do grace to them, and bring them in. 

[Exit Folonius* 

He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and source of all your son’s distemper. 

Queen. I doubt, it is nfe other but the main ; 

His father's death, and our o’erhasty marriage. 
Re-enter Folonins, with Voltimand and Cornelius. 
King. Well, we shall sift him. — Welcome, my 
good friends 1 

I Say, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway ? 

‘ Vol. Most fair return of greetings and desires* 
Upon our first, he sent out to suppress 
His nephew’s levies ; which to him appear’d 
To be a preparation ’gainst the PolackJ ; 

But, better look’d into, he truly found 
It was^against your highness : whereat griev’d, — 

That so his sickness, age, and impotence. 

Was falsely borne in hand§, — ^sends out arrests 
On Fortinbras ; which he, in brief obeys ; 

Receives rebuke from Norway : and, in fine. 

Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the assay of arms against your majesty. 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy. 

Gives him three thousand crowns in annual fee ; 

And his commission, to employ those .soldiers. 

So levied as before, against the Polack : 

With an entreaty, herein further shown, 

[Gives a gager," 

That it might please you to give quiet pass 
Through your dominions for this enterprize ; 

On such regards of safety, and allowance, 

♦ As therein are set down. 

King. It likes us well : 

And, at our more consider’d time, well read. 

Answer, and think upon this business. 

Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour 
Go to your rest ; at night we’ll feast together : 

Most welcome home I 

[Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
Fol. This business is well ended. 

My liege, and madam, to expostulatejl 
What majesty should be, what duty is, ^ 

Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waste night, day, and time. 
Therefore, — ^since brevity is the soul of wit. 

And tediousness the limbs and outward flourishes, — 

I will be brief. Your noble son is mad : 

Mad call I it : for, to define time mwMpss, 

* Scent, t Desert ) $ Foiand. ' > Imposed on. li Discuss. 
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What is’t, hut to be nothing else but mad ; . 

But let that go. . 

■ Atoematteiv with less art 

FoL Madam, I swear I use no art at all. 

That he is nrad, his true : his true, /tis pity : 

And pity his, his tme : a foolish figure ; 

But farewell it, for I will use no art. 

Mad let us grant him then : and now remains, 

That we find out the cause of this effect ; 

Or, rather say, the cause of this defect ; 

Tor this eliect, defective, comes by cause : 

Thus it remains,, and the remainder thus. 

Perpend. 

I have a daughter j have, while she is mine; 

"Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this. Now gather and surmise. 

—To the celeHfialj and my sowZh idol, the most beauti- 
fied Ophelia, 

Thads an ill phrase, a vile phrase ; beautified is a vile 
phrase ; hut you shall hear. — ^Thus : 

Inker excellent white bosom, these, 

Qu€€ 7 i. Came this from Hamlet to her? 

FoL Good madam, stay awhile ; I will be faitii- 
fid.-— ' 

Doubt thoa, the stars are fire 'f [^Reads, 

Doubt, that the sun doth 7nove : 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; . 

But neve?' doubt, I love, ; 

0 dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers ; I Irnvc 
not art to reckon 7?iy groans ; but that 1 lone thee best, \ 
0 most best, believe it. Adieu, I 

. Time evermore, most dear lady, whilst : 
this machme is to him, Hamlet. 
This, in obedience, hath my daughter shown me : 

And more above, hath his solicitings, 

As they fell out by time, by means, and place. 

All given to mine ear. 

King. But how hath she 
Received his love? 

FoL "What do you think of me ? 

King. As of a man faithful and honourable^ 

FoL I would fain prove so. But what might yon 
think, 

When I had seen this hot love on the wing, 

(As I perceiv'd it, I must tell you that, 

Before my daughter told me,) what might you. 

Or my dear majesty your queen here, think. 

If I had play'd the desk, or table-book ; 

Or given my, heart a working, mute and dumb ; * 

Or look'd upon this love with’ idle sight ; 

What might yon. think ? no, I went round^ to work. 
And ,my young mistress thus did I bespeak ; 
LordMa^n^^ ic^fnrlee oui of thy sphere ; 

This mu^ not he : atid then I: precepts gave her, ^ . 
That she should loch hetself from Ms resort, ' 1 

Admit no messengers, receive no tokens. ' ' . . . ■ 

, Which done, she took the fruity of my advice i ' - | 

And hef repulsed, (a shoittaleio make,>. ' ^ • ' 

Tell into a sadness ; .1hen into afast ; . . ; 

Thence to a watch ; thence- into a -weakhes^ * •’ • ^ . i - 
Thence to a lightness,; and, by this decleUsioS* ■ 

, Into the madness wherein now he ravesy ’ ’ i 
And all we mourn for. . .... 1v. 

^ Roundly, without rljserve*' ‘ ’ 


Kifig: Do you think, 'tls- this? 

•Queen, It may be, very likely. 

FoL Hath there been such a time, (I’d fain know 
that,) 

That I have positively said, ^Tk so, 

When it prov’d otherwise ? 

King, Not that I know. 

FoL Take this from this, if this he otherwise : 

^Foinling to his head and shoulder. 

If circumstances lead me, I will find 
Where truth is hid, thougii it were hid indeed 
, Within the centre. 

King. How may we tiy it further ? 

FoL You knoNv, sometimes he walks four hours 
together, 

Here in the lobby. 

Queen, So he does, indeed. 

Pol, At such a time I’ll loose my daughter to him ; 
Be you and I behind an arras'"^ then ; ' 

Mark the encounter : if he kw'e her not, 

■ And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 

Let me be no assistant for a state, 

^ But keep a fann, and carters. 

King. We will try it. . 

Enter Hamlet, reading. 

Queen. But, look, where sadly the poor wretch 
comes reading. 

FoL Away, I do beseech you, both away ; 
i ril boardf him presently : — O, give me leave. — 

; [Exeunt King, Queen, and Attendants, 

How does my good lord Hamlet ? 

; Ham, Well, god-’a-mercy. 
i Fol. Do you know me, my lord ? 

; Ham. Excellent well ; you are a frshmonger. 

Fol. Not I, my lord ? 

! Ham. Then I would you were so honest a man. 

Fol. Honest,, my lord ? 

Ham, Ay, sir : to be honest, as this \voiid goes, is 
to be one man picked out often thousand. 

Fol, That’s very true, my lord. 

Ham , Tor if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
being a god, kissing carrion, Have you a daugh- 
ter? ' - 

Fol, I have, my lord. 

Ham, Let her not walk i’the sun : conception t is 
a blessing ; but as your daughter may conceive§y 
— friend, look to’t. 

FoL How say you by that ? [ SfiU harp- 
ing on my daughter : — yet he knew me not at first ; he 
said, I was a fishmonger. He is far gone, far gone 
and, truly in my youth I sufiered much extremity for 
tove; very hear this. I'll speak to him again. — 
What do you read,, my lord ? 

Hayn, . Words, words, words! 

Fol, What is the matter, my lord ? 

Ham. Between who ? 

Fol. I mean,, the matter that you read, my lord. 

'Mam, Slanders, sir; for the satirical rogue says 
here, that old men have grey beards ; that their faces 
are wrinkled; their eyes purging thick amber, and 
> plum-tree gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack of 
- wit, together with most weak hams : all of which, sir,, 

;• Accost. ^ Understo | Become presnsuit*. 
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though I most powerhiily and potently believe, yet I 
hold it not honesty to have it thus set down ; fot your- 
, self, sir, shall be as old as I am, if, like a crab, you 
could go backward. 

FoL Though this be madness, yet there’s method 
in it: Will you walk out of the air, mylbrd? 

Mam. Into my grave? 

FoL Indeed, that is out o’the air. — How preg- 
Bant^‘‘ sometimes his replies are ! a happiness that often 
madness hits on, which reason and sanity could not 
So prosperously be delivered of. I will leave him, and 
suddenly contrive the means of meeting between him 
and my daughter. — My honourable lord, I will most 
humbly take my leave of you. 

Mam. You cannot, sir, take from me anything 
that I will more willingly part withal ; except my life, 
except my life, except my life. 

Fol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Mam. These tedious old fools! 

Ffiter Rosencrantz and Guildemtern. 

Fol. You go to seek the lord Hamlet; there h^is' 

Ros. God save you, sir 1 [ Jb Polonim. 

\_Fxit Folonius. 

GuiL My honour’d lord ! — 

Ros. My most dear lord ! — 

Mam. My excellent good friends I How dost thoii, 
Guildenstem ? Ah, Rosencranlz ! Good lads, how do 
ye both.f^ . 

Ros. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

GuiL Happy, in that we are not overhappy ; 

On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

Marn. Nor the soles of her shoe ? 

Ros. Neither, my lord. 

Mam. Then you live about her waist,, or in the 
middle of her favours ? ^ in ^ 

What news? 

Ros. None, my lord ; hut that the world is grown 
honest. 

Ma7n. Then is dooms-day near : but your news is 
not true. Let me question more in particular : what 
have you, my good friends, deserved at the hands of 
Fortune, that she sends you to prison hither ? 

GuiL Prison, my lord ! 

Mam. Denmark’s a prison, 

Ros. Then is the world one. 

Ma7n. A goodly one ; in which there are many 
confines, wards, and dungeons ; Denmark being- one 
of the worst. 

Ros. Wb think not so, my lord- 

Mam. Why, then ’tis none to you ; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it so ; 
to me it is a prison. 

Ros. Why, then your ambition makes it one y ’tis 
too narrow for your mind. 

Mam. O God ! I could be bounded in a nutshell, 
and count myself a king of infinite space ^ were it not 
that I have bad dreams. 

GuiL Which dreams , indeed, are ambition; for 
the very substance of the ambitious is merely the 
shadow of a dream. 

Mam. A dream itself is but a shadow, 

' * Ready^apt, 




Ros. Truly, and I hold ambition of so airy and 
light a quality, that it is but a shadow’s shadow. ■ 
Mam. Then are our beggars, bodies; and our 
monarchs, and outstretch’d heroes, the beggars’ 
shadows. Shall we to the court? for, by my fay, I 
cannot reasdn. 

Ros, GuiL We’ll wait upon you. 

Mam. No such matter : I will not sort you with 
the rest of my servants ; for, to speak to you like an 
honest man, I am most dreadfully attended. But, in 
the beaten way of friendship, what make you at 
Elsinore ? 

Ros. To visit you, my lord ; no otlier occasion. 
Mam. Beggar that I am, I am even poor in thanks ; 
but I thank you ; and sure, dear friends, my thanks 
are too deaf, a halfpenny. Were you not sent for ? 
Is it your own inclining? Is it a free visitation? 
Come, come ; deal justly with me : come, come ; nay, 

0 speak. 

GuiL What should we say, my lord ? 

Ma^n. Any thing — ^but to the purpose. You were 
sent for ; and there is a kind of confession in your 
looks, which your modesties have not craft enough to 
colour ; I know,, the good king and queen have sent 
for you, 

jRos. To what end, my loiid ? 

Mam. That you must teach me. . But let me con- 

1 jure you by the rights of our fellowship, by the con- 
sonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our ever- 
preserved love, and by what more dear a better pro- 
poser could charge you withal, be even ahd direct with 

, me, whether you -were sent for, or no ? 

Ros. What say you ? [To Guildenstem. • 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you ; [ 

— ^if you love me, hold not off. 

GuiL. My lord, we were sent for. 

Mam. I will tell you why ; so shall my anticipa- 
tion prevent your discoveiy, and your secrecy to the 
king and queen moult no' feather. I have of late, 
(but, wherefore, I know not,) lost all my mirth,, for- 
gone all custom of exercises i and, indeed, it goes so 
heavily with my disposition, that this goodly frume, 
the earth, seems to me a steril promontoiy ; this most 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o’erhang- 
ing firmament, this majestical roof fiutted with golden 
fire,, why, it appears no other thing to me, than a foul 
and pestilent congregation of vapours. a piece 

of work is man I How noble in reason ! how infinite 
in faculties I in fOim, and moving, how express and 
admirable I in action, how like an angel 1 in appre- 
hension, how like a god ! the beauty of the world 1 the 
paragon of animals I And yet, to me, what is tiiis 
quintessence of dust ? man delights not me, nor wo- 
man neither ; though, by your smiling, you' seem to 
iay'soT" 

Ros. My lord, there is no such stuff in my 
thoughts. 

Mitm. Why did you laugh then, when I said,- 
Man delights not me ? 

Ros. To think, my lord, if you defightnot in man,- 
what ^lenten entertainment the players lihall receive 
from you : we cotedf them on the way : and hitlietare 
they coming, to offer you service, , 

* Sj?are. , t Overtook^ 
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Ham, He that plays the king^ shall be welcome ; 
his majesty shall hare tribute of me : the adventurous 
knight shall use his foil, and target; the lover shall 
not sigh gratis ; the himioroiis man shall end his part 
in peace ; the clown shall make those laugh, whose 
lungs are tickled o’the sere; and the lady shall say 
her mind freely, or the blank verse shall halt for’t. — 
What players are they ? 

Ros, Even those you were wont to take such de- 
light in, the tragedians of the city. 

Mam. How chances it, they travel their resi- 
dence, both in reputation and profit, was better both 
ways. 

lias. I think, their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. 

Mam, Bo they hold the same estimation they did 
when I was in tlie city ? Are they so followed ? 

Ros. No, indeed, they are not. 

Mam. How comes it ? Do they grow rusty ? , 

Ros. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace : but there is, sir, an aiery of children, little 
eyasesf, tliat cry out on the top of question^, and are 
most tyrannically clapped forT: these are now the 
fashion ; and so berattie the common stages, (so they 
call them) that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid of 
goose quills, and dare scarce come thither. 

Mum, What, are they children ? who maintains 
them ? how are they esc,oted§ ? W^ill they pursue the 
qualityll no longer than they can sing ? will they not 
say afterwards, if they sliould grow themselves to 
common players, (as it is most like, if their means are I 
no better,) their writers do them wrong, to make 
them^ exclaim against their own succession ? 

Ros. ^Faith, there has been much to do on both 
sides ; and the nation holds it no sin, to tarrelf them 
on to controversy : there was, for a while, no money 
bid for argument, unless the poet and the player went 
to cuffs in the question, 

Marn, Is it possible ? 

GuiL 0, there has been much throwing about of 
brains. 

Ma?n, Bo the boys cany it awny ? 

Ros, Ay, that they do, my lord ; Hercules and 
his load too^^. 

Mam, It is not very strange ; for my uncle is king of 
Denmark, and those, that would make mouths at him 
while my father lived, give twenty, forty, fifty, an 
hundred ducats a-piece, for his picture in littleff . 
'Sblood, there is something in this more tham natural, 
if philosophy could find it out. 

. , - [Rhurish of trumpets within, . 

.< There are the players, 

. -C Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elsinore. 

Come then; the appurtenance of 
welcome Js fashion and ceremony ; let me complylt 
garb ; lest my extent to the players, 
Whicn,T[ tell yoit, must show fairly outward, should 
more appear like entertainment tlian yours ; You are 
welcome ; but my uncle-lather, and aunt-mother, are 
deceived, •* "' 

Giiil, ^In what, »V«^ear lord - 

I. IP'aid. -f itovokfe. ^ 

‘ the sign of ' 

- ■ f i- ^ ■■ ■ ■ 


Mam. I am but mad noith-nortli w^est ; when the 
wind is soutlierly, I known hawk fromahand-saW^. 

Enter Polonim. i 

Pol, Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Mam . Hark you , Guildenstem ; — and you too ; 

at each ear a hearer; that great baby, you see there, is 
not yet out of his swad<llmg-clouts. 

Ros, Happily, he’s the second time come to them ; 
for, they say, an old man is twice a child. 

Mam. 1 will prophecy, he comes to tell me of the 
players; mark it. — You say right, sir; o’ Monday 
morning; Hwas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Mam. My lord, I have news to tell you. VYhen 
Ikoscius was an actor in Rome,— ^ 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Mam. Buz, buz ! 

Pol. Upon my honour,- 

Mam. Then came each actor on hk ass, 

PoL The best actors in the world, either for 
tragedy, comedy, bistoi’y, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical-pastoral, [tragical-historical, tragical-comi- 
cal-historical-pastoral,] scene indmdable, or poem 
unlimited ; Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus 
too light. For the law of writf, and the liberty, these 
are tlie only men. 

Mam, 0 Jepht hah, judge of Jsrne/,— what a trea- 
sure hadst thou I 

Pol. What a treasure had he, my lord 1 
Marn. Why — One fair daughter, and no more, 

The tvhich he loved passing well, 

PoL Still on my daughter. [Aside. 

Mam, Am I not iThe right, old Jephtbah ? 

PoL If you call me Jephthah, my lord, I have a 
daughter, that I love passing well. 

Mam, Nay, that follows not. 

PoL Wliat follows then, my lord ? 

Mam, Why, As by lot, God wot, and then, you 
know, It came to pass, As most like it was, — ^The 
: first row of the pious chansonj will show you more ; 
for look, my abridgment comesi 

Enter Four or Five Piape?'S, 

You are welcome, masters ; welcome, all : — I am glad 
to’%ee thee well ; — ^welcome, good, friends. — O, old 
friend! Why, thy &ce is valanced§ since I saw thee 
last ; Com^st thou to beardj| me in Denmark ? — What ! 
my young lady and mistress ! By-Y-lady, youi* lady- 
ship is nearer to heaven, than when I saw you last, 
by the altitude of a chopineH. Pray God, your voice, 
like a piece of uncurrent gold, be not cracked within 
die ring.— Masters, you are all welcome. We’ll e’en 
to’t like French falconers, fiy at any thing we see. 
We’ll have a speech straight. Come, give us a taste 
of your quality'^* ; come, a passionate speech. 

1 Pla;p, What speech, my lord t 
Mam. I heard thee speak me a speech once, — ^buf 
it w^as never acted ; or, if it was, not above once ; for 
the play, 1 remember, pleased not the million ; ’twas 
caviarett general : but it was (as I received 

- ' ^ jafemsaw, a kind of bird, was peiiraps the word used by 
Shakspeaxe. f Writing:. $ Sonjr. 

fringed. !f Defy, f Clogr* ** Profession, 

: • ft An Italian dish made of the roes of fishes. ? t Multitude. 
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itj and others, whose jiidgmeiits, in such matters, cried 
in the top'^ of mine,) an excellent play ; well digested 
, in the scenes, set down with as much modesty as 
cunning. I remember, one said, there were no sallads 
in the lines, to make the matter savoury ; nor no mat- 
ter in the phrase, that might inditef the author of affec- 
tiont : but called it, an honest method, as wholesome 
as sweet, and by very much more handsome than fine. 
One speech in it I chiefly loved : *twas iEneas’ tale to 
Dido : and thereabout of it especially, where he speaks 
of Priam’s slaughter : If it live in your memory, begin 
at this line ; let me see, let me see ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beast, — 
^tis not so ; it begins with PyiThus. 

The rugged Pyn*lius,— he, whose sable arms, ' 
Black as his purpose, did the night resemble, 
When he lay couched in the ominous horse, 

• Hath now this dread and black comple.xion smeared 
With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 
Now is he total gules§ ; horridly trick’d|| 

With blood of "fathers, mothers, daughters, sons; 
Bak’d and impasted with the parching streets. 

That lend a tyrannous and a damned light 
To their lord’s murder. Roasted in wrath, and fire. 
And thus o’er-sized with coagulate gore. 

With eyes like carbuncles, the hellish Pyrrhus 
Old grandsire Priam seeks ^So proceed you. 

PqL Well spoken, my lord; with good accent, 
and good discretion. 

I Pla^. Anon he finds him 

Striking too short at Greeks ; his antique sword, 
Rebellious to his arm, lies where it falls, 

Repugnant to command- Unequal match’d, 
Pynfius at Priam drives ; in rage, strikes wide ; 
But with the whiff and wind of his fell sword 
The unnerved father falls. Then senseless Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to bis base ; and with a hideous crash 
Takes prisoner Pyn-hus’ ear : for, lo ! his sword 
W^hich was declining on the milky head 
Of reverend Priam, seem’d i’ the air to stick : 

So, as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus stood ; 

And, like a neutral to his will and matter, 

Did nothing. 

But, as we often see, against some storm, 

A silence in the heavens, the rackH stand still, 

The bold winds speechless, and the orb below 
As hush as death ; anon the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region : so, after Pyrrhus’ pause, 

A roused vengeance sets him new a work ; 

And never did the Cyclops’ hammers fall 
On Mars’s armour, forg’d for proof eterne'-''^ 

With less remorse than Pyrrhus’ bleeding sword 
Now falls on Priam. — 

Out, out, thou strumpet, Fortune ! All you gods, 
In general synod, take away your power ; 

Break all the spokes and fellies from her wheel, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heaven, 
As low as' to the fiends ! 

PoL This is too long. 

Ham. It shall to the barber’s, with your beard. — 
Pr’ythee, say on ; — He’s for a jig, or a tale of baw- 
dry, or he sleeps ; — say on : come to Hecuba. 

^ Above. t Convict, t Affectation. ^ Red. 

II Blazoned* <{[ Light clouds. ** Eternal. 


.1 Pla^. But who, ah woe ! had seen the mobled^ 
queen- 

Ha7n. The mobled queen t 

PoL That’s good ; mobled queen is good. 

1 Plai^ Run barefoot up and down, threat’ning 
the flames 

With hissonf rheum ; a clout upon that head. 
Where late the diadem stood; and, for a robe, 
About her lank and all o’er-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up ; 

Who this had seen, with tongue in venom steep’d, 
’Gainst fortune’s state would treason have pro- 
nounc’d : 

But if the gods themselves did see her then, 

When she saw Pyrrhus make malicious sport 
In mincing with his sword her husband’s limbs ; 
The instant burst of clamour that she made, 
(Unless things mortal move them not at all,) 
Would have made milch J the burning eye of heaven, 
And passion in the gods. 

PoL Look, whether he has not turn’d his co- 
lour, and has tears in’s eyes. — Pr’ythee no more. 

Hmn. ’Tis well ; I’ll have thee speak out the rest 
of this soon. — Good my lord, will you see the play- 
ers well bestowed ? Do you hear, let them be well 
used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles, 
of the time. After your death you were better have 
a bad epitaph, than their ill report while you live. 

PoL My Lord, I will use them according to their 
desert. 

Ham. Odd’s bodikin, man, much better. Use 
every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape 
whipping? Use them after your own honour and 
dignity : the less they deserve, the more merit is in 
your bounty. Take them in. 

‘ PoL Come, sirs. 

Polonius^ with some of the Players, 
Ham, Follow him, friends ; w'e’li hear a play to- 
morrow. Dost thou hear me, old friend ; can you 
play the murder of Gonzago ? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. We’ll have it to-morrow night. You could, 
for a need, study a speech of some dozen or sixteen 
lines, which I would set down, and insert in’t ? could 
you not ? 

1 Play. Ay, my lord, 

Uam. Very well, — Follow that Lord : and look 
you mock him not: ^Emt Player. My good 
friends, \_To Ros. and GuiL'\ I’ll leave you till 
night .* you are welcome to Elsinore. 

Ros. Good my Lord I 

[^Exeunt Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, 
Ham. Ay, so, God be wi’ you : — Now I am alone. 
O what a rogue and peasant slave am I ! 

Is it n ot monstrous, that this player here, 

Butin a fiction, in a dream of passion, 

Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 

That from her working, all his visage wann’d ; 

Tears in his eyes, disti’action in’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing J 
For Hecuba ! 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her ? What would he do, 

* Muffled. t BHnd, J t Milky. 
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Had he tlie motive and the cue for passion, 

d"hat I have? He would drown the stage with tears. 

And cleave the general ear wdth horrid speech ; 

Make mad the guilty, and appal the free, 

Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculties of eyes and ears. 

Yet i,' 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing ; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property, and most dear life, 

A damn'd defeat^' was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 
Tweaks me by the nose? gives me the lie ihbe throat, 
As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this ? 

Hal 

W^hy, I should take it : for it cannot be. 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 
To make oppression bitter ; or, ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's ofral. Bloody, bawdy villain 1 
Eemorselessj'ti'eacherous, lecherous, kindlessf, villain ! 
Why, what an ass am I ? This is most brave ; 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with w-ords, 
And fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion! 

Pyeupon't! fob! About. my brains! Humph! 1 
have heard, 

That gm^ty cresatiites^ sitting at a play, 

Have, by the very cunning of the scene 
Been struck so to ti^e soul, that presently 
They have proclaim’d tlieir malefactions ; 

For murder, though it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ. I’ll have these players 
Play something like the murder of my father, 

Before mine uncle ; I’ll observe his looks : 

I’ll tent himi to the quick ; if he do blench, 

. I know my course. The spirit, that I have seen, 

■ May be a devil : and the devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing shape ; yea, and, perhaps. 

Out of my- weakness, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with such spirits,) 

Abuses me to damn me ; I’ll have grounds 
More relative than this : the play’s the thing, 

Wherein I’ll catch the conscience of the king. 

[HriL 

. ACT III. SCENE I. 


‘4 Room in the Castle. 

Enter Kingy Queen, Rolonimy Ophelia, Rosencrantz, 
" cmd .Ouildenstem, 

King. And can you, by no drift of conference 
Get irom him why he puts on this confusion ; - 
Grating so harshly all his days .of quiet .."*: 

With turbulent, and dangerous lunacy 

Ros. He does confess, he feels hi^seif distmqted. 
But from what cause he will by no means s^eafc: ' 

GiiiL Nor do we frid, hipd forward tobe sbs^i|d^ 
But, with a aloof, - - 

' i* Starch Ms wounds. 




When we should bring him on to some confession 
Of his true state. 

Queen. Did he receive you well ? ' 

Rm. Most like a gentleman. 

Gitil. But with much forcing of his disposition. 
Ros. Niggard of question ; but, of our demands> 
Most fr'ee in nis reply. 

Did you assay him 
To any pastime ? 

lios. Madam, it so fell out, that certain players 
We o’er-raught^' on the way : of these we told him ; 
And there did seem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it. They are about the court ; 

And, as I think, they ha\'e already order 
This night to play before him. 

Rol. ’Tis most true : 

And he beseech’d me to entreat your majesties. 

To hear and see the matter. 

KiJig. With all my heart; and it doth much con- 
tent me 
To hear him so inclin’d. 

Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 

And drive liis purpose on to these delights. 

Ros. We shall, ^ my lord. 

[ Rosaicrantz and GuUdenstem., 

Kbig. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 

For we have closely sent for Hamlet hither ; 

That he, as ’twere by accident, may here 
Aftront-f Ophelia : 

Her father, and myself (lawful espialsj,) 

Will so bestow ourselves, that, seeing, unseen, 

We may of their encounter frankly § judge ; 

And gather by hitn, as he is behav’d, 

If t be the affliction of his love, or no. 

That thus he suffers for. 

Queen. I shall obey you : 

And, for your part, Ophelia, I do wish. 

That your good beauties be the happy cause 
Of Hamlet’s wildness : so shall I hope, your virtues 
■Will bring liim to his wonted way again, 

To both your honours. 

Oph. Madam, I wish it may. 

[Exit Queen. 

Pol. Ophelia, wralk you here: — Gracious, so 
please you, 

We vrill bestowll ourselves : — Read on this book ; 

[ To Ophelia. 

That show of such an exercise may colour. 

Your loneliness. — We are oft to blame in this, — 

’Tis too much prov’dlf, — ^that, with devotion’s visage,. 
And pious .action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

King- I#, too true ! how smart 
A lash that speech doth give my conscience ! 

Th^ harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring-art, 

Is not more ugly to the thing tliat helps it, 

Than is my deed to my most painted word : 

O-heavy burden [ [Aside. 

. Pol. I hear him coming ; let’s withdraw, my lord. 

[Exemit King and Polonius. 
Enter Hamlet. 

- Mm. 

Whether I’tismobier in the mind, to suffer 

“ * Ov«rtohk» t Meet. t Spies. § Freely. ,ft Piace^. 

. - ' If Too firequent. •' 
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The slinks aiid aiTOWs^ of oiitrageousTortune 
Or to take arms against a sea of froubles. 

And, by opposing, end them ? — ^To die,-t~to sleep, — 
No more ; — and, by a sleep, to say we end 
lire heajrt-ach, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,— ^tis a consummation 
pevoutfy to be wished. To die ; — to sleep 
To sleep ! perchance to dream ; — iherds the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams^may cdme7 
When we haye shuffled oflOhis mortal coil*, - 
Must give us pause. There’s the respect^, ^ 

That makes calamity oTso long life 
For who W'ould bear the whips and scorns of lime, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despis’d love, the law’s delay, 

The insolence of otflce, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himself might liis quietusl make 
With a bare bodkin § ? who would fardeis|) bear. 

To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death, — 

The undiscover’d country, from whose bournir 
No traveller tetuims,~p>u 2 zies the will f 
And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus, conscience does make cowards of us all ; 

And thus the native hue of resolution ' 

Is sickbed o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 

And enterprizes of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents*turn awry, 

And lose the"" name of action, — Soft you, now I 
The fair Ophelia : — Nymph, in thy orisons 
Be all my sins remember’d. 

Oph, Good my lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day ? 

■ Ham. i humbly thank you ; well. 

Oph . My lord, I have remembrances of yours. 
That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 

I pray you, now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I ; 
i never gave you aught. 

Oph. My honour’d lord, you know right well, 
you did ; 

And, with them, words of so sweet breath compos’d 
As made the things more rich : their perfume lost, 
Take these again ; for to the noble mind, 

Rich gifts wax* poor, whexigi^f ‘^<we iinki.^^^ 

There, my lord. 

Ham Ha ha ! are you honest ? 

Oph. My lord? 

Mam. Are you fair ? 

Oph. What means your lordship ? 

liam. That if you he honest and fair, you 
should admit no discourse to your beauty. 

Oph. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honesty ? . 

Ham. Ay, truly ; for the power of beauty will 
sooner transform honesty from what it is to a bawd, 
than the force of honesty can translate beauty into his 
likeness ; this was some time a paradox, but now the 
time gives it proof. I did love you once, 

* Stir, b'a$tle. t Consideration. t Acquittance, 
^ ^ Small dagger. 1! Bardens. ^ fBoundarv, 


I Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me Believe so. 

Ham. You should not have believed me; for vir- 
I tue cannot so inoculate our old stock, but we shall 
relish of it : I loved you not. 

Oph. I was the more deceived. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery; why would’st thou 
be a breeder of sinners ? I am myself indifferent ho- 
nest ; but yet I could accuse me of such things, tliat 
it were better, my mother. had not borne me; I am 
very proud, revengeful, ambitious ; with more oflences 
at my beck, than I have thoughts to put them in, 
imagination to give them shape, or time to act them 
in; what should such fellows as I do crawling be- 
tween earth and heaven ! We are aiTant knaves, all ; 
believe none of us. Go thy ways to a nunnery. 
Where’s your father ? 

Oph. At home, ray lord. - 

Ham. Let the doors be shut upon him ; that he 
may play the fool no where but in’s own house. 
Farewell. 

Oph. O, help him, you sweet heavens ! 

Ham. If thou dost marry, I’ll give thee this plague 
for thy dowry. Be thou chaste as ice, as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape calumny* Get thee to a 
nunnery ;, farewell. Or, if thou wilt needs maiTy, 
maiTy a ibol ; for wuse men know well enough,; what 
monsters you make of them. To a niunn'ery, go; 
and quickly too. Farew^elL. 

Oph. Heavenly powers, restore him ! 

Ham. I have heard of your paintings too,, well 
enough. God hath given you one lace,, and you make 
yourselves another ; you jig, you amble, and you lisp, 
and nick-name God’s creatures, and make your wan- 
tonness your ignorance. Go to ; I’ll no more oft : it 
hath made me mad. I say, we will have no more 
marriages; those that are married already, all but 
one, shall live ; the rest shall keep as they are. To a 
nunnery, go. 

[ExU Hamlc!', 

Oph. O, what a nobje mind is here o’erthrowii I 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s eye, tongue, ^ sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, • 

The. glass of fashion, and the mouldy of form, 
llir'ohserv’d of^ ' observers I qm^ -quite down I 
AM I, "of ladies niost deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his musick vows., * 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 

Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh ; 

That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ectasyf- O, woe is me ! 

To have seen what I have seen, see what I see ! 

Re-enter King and Folonius. 

King. Love ! his affections do not that way tend ; 
Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little. 

Was not like madness. There’s something in his 
soul, 

, O’er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 

Will be some danger ; which for to prevent,: , 

I have, in quick determination, - 

Thus set it down. He shall with speed to England, 

For the demand of our neglected tribute ,: , , , 

* The model by whom all endeavoured tQ.fqrm themselves. 

,t Madness. ^ - ■ 
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Haply, the seas/and countries different, ^ 

With yanable objects, shall expel ^ 

This soraething-settied matter in his heart ; 

Whereon his brains still beating, puts him thus 
From fashion of himself. W'hat think you on’t ? 

Pc/. It shall do well. But yet, I do believe. 

The origin and commencement of his grief 
Sprung from neglected love.— How now, Ophelia, j 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet said : j 

We heard it all, — My lord, do as you please ; 

But, if you hold it fit, after the play, 

Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To show his grief ; let her be round with him ; 

And 111 be plac’d, so please you, in the ear 
Of all their conference. If she find him not, 

To England send him ; or confine him, where 
Your wisdom best shall think. 

King. It shall be so : 

Madness in great ones must not unwatch’d go. 

[Ejceunt. 

§CENE .II. 

A Mall in the same. 

Enters Mamlet, and certain Players. 

■ Mam, Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounced it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if 
you mouth it, as many of our players do, I had as 
lief the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw 
the air too much with your hand, thus ; but use all 
gently : for in ^e very torrent, tempest, and (as 1 
may say) wHtrWnd of your passion, you must ac- 
j quire and beget a temperance,’ that may give it 
sm&thness. O, it offends me to the soul, to hear a 
tdb'ustious perlwig-pated fello^ tear a passion to tat- 

of the groundlings^ ; 
who,' for the most part, are capable of nothing but 
inexplicable dumb shows, and noise : I would have 
such a fellow wliipped for o’er-doing Termagantf ; it 
out-herods Herod J, Pray you, avoid it. 

1 Flay, I warrant your honour. 

Mam. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 
discretion be your tutor : suit the action to the word, 
the word to the action : with this special observance, 
that you o’er-step not the modesty of nature : for any 
thing so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature to show 
virtue her own feature, sconi heFowm image, and the 
very age^andbody of the time, his form and pressure§,. 
Now thil^'*<5fe*(idhe, or come tardy off, though' it 
make the unsHlfid laugh, cannot but make the judici- 
ous grieve-; the e^n^e ' of which one, must, in your 
allowance, o’erwckb a whole j&e^tre of others. 0, 
there be. players, that X have seen . play, —and heard 
others praise, and tliat’ highly, —not to speak it pro- 
fanely, ihat, nei^er havii^ the- accent of christimis, 
nor the gait of Christian, paga%. nqr .man, have so 
strutted, and bellowed, that l„have thought some of 
nature’s journeymen had made men,- and not made 
them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. ? 

* The people in the pit. t The' God if tUe Saf acehs. 

t Herod’s character was particularly violent. ' ' 

f Impression, resemblance. ■ - • • ' 


1 Play, I hope, we haVe reformed that imiifferently 
with us. ■ ' 

Mam, O, reform it altogether. And let those, 
that play your clowns, speak ^ no more than 'U set 
down for them : for there be of them, that will them- 
selves laugh, to set on some quantity of barren specta- 
tors to laugh too: though, in the mean time, some 
necessary question of the play be then to be consider- 
ed : that’s villainous ; and shows a most pitiful ambi- 
tion in the fool that uses it. Go, make you ready. 

[Eveunt Players, 

Enter Polonim^ RoseflCJ^antZy and Gtaldemtern. 
How now, my lord ? will the king hear tliis piece of 
work ? 

Pol. And the queen too, and that presently. 
Ham, Bid the players make haste.- — 

lEsit Polonius, 

Will you two help to hasten them ? 

Both. my lord. 

. (Ejceu7it Rosenc7'antz and Ouiidenstern, 
Mam, What, hp ; Horatio ! 

Enter Moratio, 

Mor. Ilere, sweet lord, at your service. 

Ham . Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation cop’d withal. 

Mor, O, my dear lord.-- — > 

Ma^n, Nay, do not think I flatter : 

For what advancement may I hope from thee, 

That no revenue hast/ but thy good spirits, 

To feed, and clothe thee ? Wliy should the poor be 
flatterM? 

No, let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp ; 

And crook the pregnant* hinges of the knee, 

Where flirift may follow fawning. Dost thou hear? 
Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice, 

And could of men distinguish her election, 

She hath seal’d thee for herself ; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hast ta’en with equal thanks : and bless’d^are those, 
Whose blood and judgiiient are so well eo-mingled. 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion’s slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart. 

As 1 do thee. — Something too much of this,— » 

There is a play to-night before the king ; 

One scene of it comes near the circumstance. 

Which I have told thee of my father’s death. 

I pr’y thee, when thou seest that act afoot, 

Even with thq very comment of thy soul 
Observe my uncle : if his occultedf guilt 
Do not itself unkennel in one speech. 

It is a damned ghost that we have seen ; 

And my imaginations are as foul 
As Vulcan’s stithy J. Give him heedful note : 

For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 

And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In censure§ of his seeming. 

Mor, Well, my lord ; 

If he steal aught, the whilst this play is playing, 

And scape detecting, I will pay the theft. ' 

'■ ' 'if/Eeady. f Secret. $ A smith’s shop. 
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Mmn. * They are coming to the play ; I must be 
'.''idle': 

feet you a place. 

J)anhh March, A Flourish, Fnter King, Quien, 
Polonius, Ophelia, Kosencrantz, Guildenstern, and 
othey's. 

King, Uow fares our cousin Hamlet ? j 

Ham. ExceHent, iTaith of the camelion’s dish : i 
I eat the air, promise-crammed : You cannot feed 
capons so. 

King. I have nothing with this answer, Hamlet ; 
these words are not mine. 

Ham. No, nor mine now. My lord,— you play- 
ed once in the university, you Say ? [To Polonium. 

Pol. That did I, my lord ; and was accounted a 
good actor. 

Ham. And what did you enact? 

Pol. I did enact Julius Csesar : I was killed i’the 
Gapitol ; Brutus killed me. 

Mam. It was a brute part of him, to kill so ca- 
pital a calf there. — -Be the players ready ? 

Ros. Ay, my lord ; they stay upon your patience. 
Queen. Come hither, m y dear Hamlet, sit by me . 
Ha^n. No, good mother, here's metal more at- 
tractive, 

Pol. 0 ho ! do you mark that ? [To the king. 

iif # sjf m m m ^ 

Opk. You are merry, my lord. 

Ham. Who, I ? 

Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. 0 1 your only jig-maker. What should a 
man do, but be merry ? for, look you^ how cheerfully 
my mother looks, and my father died within these 
two hours. 

Oph. Nay, his twice two months, my lord. 

Ham, So long ? Nay, then let the devil wear 
black, for 111 have a suit of sables^. O heavens ! die 
two months ago,’ and not forgotten yet ? Then there^s 
hope, a great man^s memory may outlive his life half 
a year. But, by’r-lady, he must build churches then ; 
or else shall he suffer not thinking on, with the hobby- 
horse ; whose, epitaph is, For, O,for, 0, the hobby- 
horse is forgot. 

Trumpets sound. The dumb show follows. 

Fnter a King and a Queen, very, lovingly : the Queen 
em bracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes 
show of protestation unto hm. He takes her up, 
and declines his head upon her neck t lays him dozen 
upon a bank ofjiowers ; she, seeinghim asleep, leaves 
him. Anon comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, 
kisses it, and pours poison vnrthe King's ears, and 
exit. The Queen returns ; finds the King dead,, and 
makes passionate action. The poisoner, with some 
two 'or three' mutes, comes in again, seeming to la- 
ment with her. The dead body is carried away. The 
poisoner wooes the Qiieeh with gifts ; she seems loath, 
and unwiLLmg . awhile, but in the end, accepts his 
. love, [Exeunt. 

Oph, What means this, my lord? 

Ham. Marry, this is miching mallechof ; it means 
mischief. , 

Oph. Belike, this show imports the argument of 
die play. 


Enter Prologue. 


* The richest dress. 
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Ham. We shall know by this fellow : the players 
cannot keep counsel ; they’ll tell all. 

Oph. Will he tell us what this show meant ? 
Ham. Ay, or any show that you’ll show him. Be 
not you ashamed to show, hell not shame to tell 
you what it means. 

Opk. You are naught, you are naught ; 111 mark 
the play. 

Pro. For us, and for onr tragedy, 

. Here stooping to your clemency. 

We heg your hearing patiently. 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a ring? 
Oph. ^Tis brief, my lord. ‘ 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Enter a King and a Queen. 

P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus^ cart* 
gone round 

Neptune’s salt wash, and Tellns’f orbed ground ; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrow’d sheenj, 

About the world have times twelve thirties been ; 

Since love ohr hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite cominutual in most sacM bands. = 

P. Queen. So many jburlfeys rday tlie sun and 
moon 

Make us again count o^er^ ere love be done? 

But, woe is me, you are so sick of late, 

So far from cheer, and from your former state, 

That I distrust yon. Yet, though I distrust, 
Discomfort you, my lord, it nothing must : 

For women fear too much, even as they love ; 

And women’s fear and love hold quantity ; ~ 

In neither aught, or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, , proof hath made yon know; 
And as my love is siz’d, my fear is so. 

Where love is great, the littlest doubts are fear ; 
Where little fears grow gi'eat, great love grows there. 
P. King. ’Faith, I must leave tliee, love, -and 
shortly too; - -- ' . • - 

My operant§ powers their functions leave to do : 

And thou shaft live in this fair world behind, 
Honour’d, belov’d; and, haply, one as kind, ■ 

For husband shalt thou— — * 

P- Queen. O, confound the rest I 
Such love must needs be treason in my breast ; 

In second husband let me be accurst I 
None wed the second, but who kill’d tlie first,- 
Ham. That’s wormwood. 

P. Queen. The instancesjl, that second marriage 
move, 

Are base respects of thrift, but none of love ; 

A second time I kill my husband dead, 

When second husband kisses me in bed. 

P. King. I do believe,* you think what now you 
speak ; * 

,But, what we do determine oft we break. 

Uxpose is but the slave to memory ; 

If violent birth, but poor validity : 
i!\’bich now, like fruit unripe, sticks on the tree; - 
‘ ut fall, unshaken, when they mellow be. 
rist necessary ’tis, that we forget 

* Car* chariot, " t The .earth. t siQulUff, lustre, 
i . Actite, ■. ... . ^ . .. . ." .11-.... ' 
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f To pay ourselves what to ourselves is debt : 

I What to ourselves in passion we propose, 

I The passion ending, doth the purpose lose. 

I The violence of either grief or joy 
I Their own enactures^ wdth themselves destroy : 

■ I Where joy most revels, grief doth most lament ; 
f Grief joys, joy grieves, on slender accident. 

! This world is not for aye ; nor his not strange, 
i That even our loves should with our fortunes change ; 

; For his a question left us yet to prove, 

: Whether love lead fortune, or else fortune love. 

3 The great man down, you mark his favourite hies ; 

The poor advanc’d makes friends of enemies. 

' And hitherto doth love on fortune tend : 

i For who not needs, shall never lack a friend : 
i And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

' Directly seasons him his enemy. 

:: But, orderly to end where I begun, — 

■i Our wills, and fates, do so contrary run, 

I That our devices still are overthrown ; 
t Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own : ■ 

'A So think thou wilt no second husband wed ; 

|i But die thy thoughts, when thy first lord is dead. 

P. Queen, Kor earth to give me food, nor hea- 
ven light ! 

Sport and repose lock from me, day, and night ! 

To de.speration turn my trust and ho]>e ! 

An anchor’st cheer in prison be my scope I 
Bach opposite, that blanks the face of j oy, ! 

Meet what 1 would have well, and it destroy ! ' 

Both here, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 

If, once a widow, ever I be wife ! 

Jffam, If she should break it now. 

[To Ophelia, 

P. Kmg, ..Tis deeply sworn. Sweet, leave me 
here a while ; 

My spirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with sleep. 

P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain : 

And never come mischance between us twain ! 

JIam, Madam, howdike you this play? 

Queen. The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 
Ham. 0, but she’ll keep her word. 

King. Have you heard the argument ? Is there no 
offence in’t? 

Hmn. Ko, no, they do but jest, poison in jest : no 
offence i^ the world. 

King. What do you call tlie play ? 

■ %Ham. The mouse-trap t- Many, how ? Tropi- 

cally . • This play is the image of a .murder done in 
Vienna ; Gbnzago is the duke's name ; his wife, Bap- 
tista : you shall see anon;' his a knavish piece of work. 
But what of that ,? your maj.esty, and we that have 
free souls, it touches us not. Let the galled jade 
wince, our withers are unwrung.— 

. ‘ ■ Kilter Lucianus, ; 

This is one Lucianus, nephew to the king. ' 

Opk, You stxe as good as a chorus, my lord,' = ; . 

* Determinations. . ‘ -tAttcKoret. 

. — L.- 1 — 
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Ham. I could interpret between you dnd your 
love, if I could see the puppets dallying. 

Opk. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 

Ham. It would cost you a groaning, to take off 
my edge. 

'^Op/i. Still better, and worse. 

Ham. So you mistake your husbands. — ^Begin, 
murderer; — leave tby damnable faces, and begin. 
Come ; 

-The croaking raven . 

Doth bellow for revenge. 

Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, -drugs fit, and 
time agreeing ; 

Confederate season, else no creature seeing ; 

Thou mixtm’e rank, of midnight weeds collected, 

With Hecat’s ban thrice bliisted, thrice infected, 

Thy natural magick and dire property, 

On wholesome life usuip immediately. 

[Pozirs the poison into the sleeper^ s ears. 
Ham. He poisons him i’the garden for his estate. 
His name’s Gonzago : the story is extant, and written 
in very choice Italian. You shall see anon, how the 
murderer gets the love of Gonzago’s wufe. 

Opk. The king rises. 

Ham. What ! frighted with frilse fire I 
Queen. How fares my lord ? 

Pol. Give o’er the play. 

King. Give me some light : awmy ! 

FoL Lights, lights, lights 1 

[Ereunt all hut Hamlet and Horatio, 
Ham, Wliy, let the strucken deer go w^eep, 

The hart ungalied play : 

For some must watch, while some must sleep ; 
Thus runs the world away. — 

Would not this, sir and a forest of featlters*, (if the 
rest of my fortunes turn Turk with me,) with two 
Provenciai roses on my razedf shoes get me a fellow- 
ship in a ciyt of players, sir ? 

Hor, Half a share. 

A whole one, I. 

For thou dost know, 0 Damon dear, 

This realm dismantled was 
Of Jove himself; and now reigns here 
A very, veiy — peacock. 

Hor. You might have rhymed. 

Ham. O good Horatio, I’ll take the ghost’s word 
for a thousand pound. Didst perceive ? 

! Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham, Upon the talk of the poisoning, 

Hor, I did veiy well note him. 

Ham. Ah, ha ! — Come, some musick ; come the 
record€rs§. — 

‘ For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike, — he likes it not perdy|j. — 

Enter Kosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

Come, some musick. 

(ruil* Good my lord, vouchsafe me a word witln 
you. 

Ham, Sir, a whole histoiy. 

. Gnii, The king*, sir, 

• ; * For Ms head. f Slashed. ^ Pack, company, 

§ A kind of flute, i: Par Dim, 
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Ham., Ajj sir, what of him ? ' 

Guii. Is, in his retirement, marvellous distem- 
pered. 

With drink, sir ? 

Gtiii, No, my lord, with choler. 

Ha7n, Your wisdom should show itself more 
richer, to signify this to ! the doctor ; for, for me to 
put him to his purgation, would, perliaps, plunge him 
into more choler, 

Guii, Good my lord, put your discourse into 
some frame, and start not so wildly from my affair. 

Ha7n. I am tame, sir : — -pronounce. 

Guii. The queen, your mother, in most great 
affliction of spirit, hath sent me to you. 

Harn. You are welcome. 

Guii. Nay, good my lord, this courtesy is not of 
the right breed. If it shall please you to make me a 
wholesome answ^er, I will do your mother’s com- 
mandment ; if not, your pardon, and my return shall 
be the end of my husiness. 

Ham. Sir, I cannot. 

Guii. What, my lord ? . 

Ham, Make you a wholesome answer ; my wit’s 
diseased. But, sir, such answer as I can make, you 
shall command; or, rather, as you say, my mother : 
therefore no more, but to the matter. My mother, 
you say, — — 

Ros. Tlien thus she says ; Your behaviour hath 
struck her into amazement and admiration. 

Ham, O wonderful son, that can so astonish a 
mother? — But is there no sequel at the heels of this 
mother’s admiration ? impart. 

Ros. She desires to speak with you in her closet, 
ere you go to bed. 

Ham. We shall obey, were she ten times our 
mother. Have you any further trade* with us ? 

- Ros. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do still, by these pickers and stealersf . 

Ros. Good my lord, what is your cause of dis- 
temper? you do, surely, but bar the door upon your 
owm liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Ros. How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king himself for your succession in Denmark ? 

Ha7n. Ay, sir, but, While the g7'ass grows, — ^the 
proverb is something musty. 

Enter the Players, with Recorders. 

O, the recorders : — ^let me see one. — To withdraw 
with you : — Why do you go about to recover the 
wind of me, as if you would drive me into a toil ? 

Guii. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. 

Ham. I do not well understand that. Will you i 
play upon this pipe ? . i 

(jruil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ha77i. I pray you. . 

Guii. Believe me, I cannot. 

Hayn. 1 do beseech you. 

Guii. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. ’Tis as easy as lying : govern these ven- 
tagesj, with your fingers and thumb, give it breath 

* Business, t Hands, t Holes, 
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with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent 
musick. Look you, these are the stops. 

Guii. But these cannot I command to any utter- 
ance o'f harmony ; I have not the skill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing 
you make of me ? You would play upon me ; you 
would seem to know my stops; you would, pluck 
out the heart of my mystery ; you would sound me 
from my lowest note to the top of my compass ; and 
there is 'much musick, excellent voice, in this little 
organ ; yel^cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood, do 
you think, I am easier to be played on than a pipe ? 
Call me what instrument you will, though you can 
fret me, you cannot play upon me. 

• ■ Enter Polonius, 

God bless you, sir I 

Pol. My lord, the queen would speak with you, 
andvpresently. 

Ham. Do you see yonder cloud, that’s almost' 
in shape of a camel ? 

Pol. By the mass, and, ’tis like a camel, indeed, i 
Hayn, Methinks, it is like a weasel. f- 

Pol. It is backed like a weasel. ' 

Hayn. Or, like a whale ? ' , ■ / 

Pol. Very like a whale. ■ 

Ham. Then will I come to my mother by and by. 
—They fool me to the top of my bent■''^— I will 
come by and by. 

Pol, I will say so. [Ejeit Polonius. 

Ham. By and by is easily said. — Leave me friends. 

[Exeunt Ros. Guii. Hor. 

’Tis now the very witching time of night ; 

When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out. * 
Contagion to this world. Now could I drink hot 
blood, 

And do such business as the bitter day 
Would quake to look on. Soft ; now to my mo- 
ther, — 

O, heart, lose not thy nature ; let not ever. 

The soul of Nero enter this firm bosom : 

Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

I -wdll speak daggers to her, but use none ; 

My tongue and soul in this be hypocrites : 

How in my w^ords soever she be shentf , 

To give them seals]; never, my soul, consent ! 

SCENE nr. 

A Room in. the satne. 

Enter Kmg, Rosencrayits, ayid Gmldenslem. 
King. 1 like him not ; nor stands it safe with us, 
To let his madness range. Therefore, prepare you ; 

I your commission will forthwith despatch, 

And he to England shall along with you : 

The terms of our estate may not endure 
Hazard so near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes§. 

Guii. We will ourselves provide ; 

Most holy and religious fear it is. 

To keep those many many bodies safe, 

That live, and feed, upon your majesty. 

* utmost strefccli. t Eeproved. 

t Authority to pat tliem in execution. = ^ Lunacy. 
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EoS: The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and armour of the mind, 

To keep itself from 'noyance ; but much more 
That spirit, upon whose weal depend and rest 
iThe lives of many. The cease of majesty 
;Dies not alone ; but like a gulf, doth draw 
Whaf s near it, with it : it is a massy wheel, , 

Tix'd on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things : 
lAre mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 

^Each small annexment, petty consequence, 

•Attends the boist’rous ruin. Never alone 
T)id the king sigh, but -with a general gToan. 

King. Arm you, I pray you, to this speedy voy- 
age; 

For we will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed. 

Eos. GidL We will haste us. 

Eosencranls and Guildemtern, 

Enter Polonmsd 

Fol, My lord, he’s going to his mother’s closet. 
Behind the arras^ I’ll convey myself, 

To hear the process; I’ll warrant, she’ll tax him 
home: 

And, as you said, and wisely was it said, 

’Tis meet, that some more audience, than a mother, 
Since nature makes them partial, should o’erhear 
The speech, of vantage. Fare you well, my liege ; 
I’ll cml upon you ere you go to bed, 

And tell you what I know. 

King, Thanks, dear my lord^ [Exit Polonius* 
O, my offence is rank, it smells to heaven ; 

It hath die primal eldest curse upon’t, 

A brother’s murder! — Pray can 1 not. 

Though inclination be as sharp as will ; 

My stronger guilt defeats my strong intent; 
rlAnd, like a man to double business bound, 
stand in pause where I shall first begin, 

^mnd both neglect. What if this cursed hand 
%Yere thicker than itself with brother’s blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the sweet heavens, 

To wash it white as snow ? Whereto serves mercy. 
But to confront the visage of offence ? 

And what’s in prayer, but this Pvo-fold force, — 

To be forestalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon’d, being down f Then I’ll look up ; 

My fault is past. But, 0, what form of prayer 
Can sen^e my turn? Forgive me my foul murder? — 
That cannot be ; since I am still possess’d 
Of those "elfepts for which I did the murder. 

My crown, -llslue own ambition, and my queen. 

May one be pardon’d, .and retain the offbnce? 

In die corrupted currents of this world, 

0 ffence’s- gilded hand may shove by j usdce ; 

A.iid oft ’tis seen the wicked prii;e’ itself . 

Buys out the :law. But ’tis not so aWe : - ' 

Tliere is no. shuffling, there the action- lies . / , 

In his true nature i and we ourselves- comjieJi’d* 
Even to the teeth and- forehead of bur faults, ' 

To give in .evidence. What then > what rests ? • ^ ■ 

* Tapestry, 


Tiy what repentance can. What can it not ? 

Yet what can it, when one can not repent? 

O wretched state I O bosom, black as death ! 

O limed* soul ; that struggling to be free. 

Art more engag’d ! Help, angels, make assay ! 

Bow, stubborn knees I and, heart, with strings of 
steel; 

Be soft as sinews of the new-born babe ; 

All may be well 1 [Retires and kneeh. 

Enter Hamlet, 

Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is pray- 
ing ; 

And now i’ll do’t ; and so he goes to heaven : 

And so am I reveng’d ? That would be scaun’d : 

A villain kills my father; and, for that, 

I, his sole son, do this same villain send 
To heaven. 

Why, this is hire and salary, not revenge. 

He took my father grossly full of bread ; 

With ail his crimes broad blown, as flush as May ; 
And, how his audit stands, who knows, save heaven; 
But, in our circumstance and course of thought, 

’Tis heavy with him. And am I then reveng’d, 

To take him in the purging of his soul. 

When he is fit and season’d for his passage? 

No. 

Up, sword ; and know thou a more horrid hentf ; 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage ; 

Or in the incestuous pleasures of his bed ; 

At gaming, swearing ; or about some act 
That has no relish of salvation in’t : 

Then trip him, tliat his heels may kick at heaven ; 
And that his soul may be as damn’d, and black. 

As hell, whereto it goes. My mother stays : 

This physick but prolongs thy sickly days. 

The King rises and advances. 

King, My words . fly up, my thoughts remain 
below: 

Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 


SCENE IV. 

Another Room in ike same. 

Enter Queen and Polonius, 

Pol. He will come straight. Look, you lay 
home to him ; 

Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with ; 

And that your grace hath screen’d arid stood between 
Much heat and him. I’ll silence me e’en here. 

Pray you, be romtd with him. 

Queen. I’ll warrant you ; 

Fear me not ; — ^withdraw, 1 hear him coming. 

[Folonim hides hirhself. 
Enter Hamlet. 

Ham. Now, mother; what’s the matter? 

Queen. Hamlet, thou hast thy father much of- 
fended. 

.. . * Cavgtit as with bird-lime. 

t To iient is to seize or lay hold oii. 
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Ham. Mother, you Have my father much offended. 
Queen. Come, come, you answer with an idle 
tongue. 

Ham. Go, go, you question with a wicked tongue. 
Queen. Why, how now, Hamlet 1 
Whafs the matter now. 

Hav^ you forgot me. 

Ham. Wo, by the rood'"‘, not so : 

You are the queen, your husband’s brother’s wife ; 
And, — ’would it were not so ! — ^you are my mother. 
Queen. - Huy y then I’ll set those to you that can 
speak. 

Ham. Come, come, and sit you down ; you shall 
not budge ; 

You go hot, till I set you up a glass 
Where you may see the inmost part of you. 

Queen. What wilt thou do 1 tliou wilt not mur- 
der me? 

Help, help, ho I 

Hoi. [ Behind.'] What, ho ! help ! 

Ha7n. liow now I a rat ? [^Hrmvs. 

Dead, for a ducut, dead. 

\_Hamlet makes a pass through the jHras. 
Pol. \Beliind.] O, I am slain. [Eh/Zs, and dies. 
Queen. O me, what hast thou done ? 

IIa7n. Nay, I know not ; 

Is it the king ? 

ILifts up the Arras, and dt'aias forth Polonius. 
Queen' 0, what a rash and bloody deed is this I 
Mam. A bloody deed ; almost as bad, good 
mother, 

As kill a king, and marry with his brother, 

Qween. As kill a king ! 

Hatn. Ay, lady, hwas my word. — 

Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell ! 

[ To Polonius. 

I took thee for thy better ; take thy fortune : 

Thou find’st to be too busy, is some danger. — 

Leave wringing of your hands. Peace ; sit you 
down, 

And let me wring your heart : for so I shall, ’ 

If it be made of penetrable stuff ; 

If damned custom have not braz’d it so, 

That it be proof .and bulwark against sense. 

Queen. What have I done, that thou dar’stwag 
thy tongue 

In noise so rude against me ? 

Ham. Such an act, 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty ; 

Calls virtue, hypocrite ; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 

And sets a blister there : makes marriage yews 
As false as dicers’ oaths ; O, such a deed 
As from the body of contractionf plucks 
The very soul ; and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words. Heavens’s face doth glow ; 
Yea, tliis solidity and compound mass. 

With tristful! visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. 

Queen. Ah me, what act, 

That roars so loud, and thunders in the index§ ? ^ 
Ham. Look here upon this picture, and on this ; 


Cross. t Marriage CQjatract. 

5 mUex of contents prefixed to a Isooli;. 


t Sorrowful. 


The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 

See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperioii’s*' curls ; the front of Jove himself; 

An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 

A station like the herald Mercury, 

New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man : 

This was your husband. — Look you now, what 
follows ; 

Here is your husband ; like a mildew’d ear, 

Blasting his wholesome brother. Have you eyes ? 
Could you on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten t on this moor ? Ha I have you eyes ? 
You cannot call it, love : for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’s humble. 

And waits upon the judgement. Arid what judg- 
, ment 

Would step from this to this? SenseJ, sure, you have, 
Else could you not have motion. But, sure, that sense 
Is apoplex’d : for madness would not err ; 

Nor sense to ectasy§ was ne’er so thrall’d, 

But it reserv’d some quantity of choice, 

To serve in such a difference. What devil was’t, 
That thus hath cozen’d you at hoodman-bUnd[| ? 

Eyes without feeling, feeling without sight, 

Ears without hands or eyes, smelling sans*^ ail, 

Or but a sickly part of one true sense 
Gould not so mope^^. 

O shame ! where is thy blUsh ? Rebellious hell, 

If thou canst mutine in a mati'on’s bones, 

To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 

And melt in her own fire ; proclaim no shame, 

When the compulsive ardour gives the charge : 

Since frost itself as actively doth burn, 

And reason panders will. 

Quee7i. O Hamlet, speak no more ; 

Thou turn’st mine eyes into my very soul ; 

And there I see such black and grained spots 
As will not leave their tinct. 

Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank sweat of an enseamedf f bed : 

Stew’d in corruption ; honeying, and making love 

Over the nasty sty ; 

Queen. O, speak to me no more ; 

These words, like daggers enter in mine ears : 

No more, sweet Hamlet. ,, 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain : 

A slave, that is not twentieth part the t 3 ’|the 
Of your precedent lord : — a viceJ! of kings ; 

A cutpurse of the empire and the rule ; 

That from a shelf the precious diadem stole, 

And put it in his pocket I 
Quee7i. No more. 

Enter Ghost. 

Ham. A king 
Of shreds and patches : — 

Save me, and hover o’er me with your wings, 

You heavenly guards I — What would your gracious 
figure? 


* Apollo’s, 
i Frenzy. 

** JJe so stupid. 


t To grow fat. t Sensation. 
II ElU.hnan s-buflr, f. Without, 
tt Greasy. n Uimick. 
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AVv', |je‘> mad. 

Mam. Do you not ifome your Jardy , soi^ 
chide. 

That, iap^M in time mid passioi^ lets >^0 by 
Tiie iuipurtniit acliu.u' of yt>ur dretid eommaad ? 
l)j say ! ^ 

Ok(^si. Do iu>t fov;4e1 . Tuis visitation 
Is but to ’vviif't, thy ahiiost IduiUtMi pnr(>ose. 

But, look ! anrazenKaii on thy motiier sits : 

O, step b^H^veen her and her iDhting' soul ! 

CoiK’eir^ in weakest bodies strongest works ; 

Speak to lier, Hamlet. 
iram. How is it with you, lady? 

Q-u'ea. Alas, how isT with you? 

Tlrat you do bend your eye on vacancy, 

And with the incorporal air do hold discourse ? 

Fortin at your eyes your spirits wildly peep ; 

And, as the sleeping soldiers in the alarm, 

Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 

Starts up, and stands on end. O gentle son, 

Upon the heat and flame of thy distemper 
Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 
Jffam. On him I on him I — Look you, how pale 
he glares 1 

His form and cause conjoined, preaching to stones, 
Woidd make them capablef. — Do not look upon 
me; 

Lest, with this piteous action, you convert 
My stern effeclsj : then what i have to do 
Will want true colour ; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Quean. To whom do you speak tliis ? 

Ham, Bo you see nothing there ? 

Qnem* IS'othing at all ; yet all, that is, I see. 
Hum . , N or did you"* nothing hear ? 

Quem^ Ko, nothing, but ourselves. 

' Ham. Why, look you there ! look, how it steals 
away ! 

My father, in his habit as he livkl ! 

Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal ! 

\_Hxit Ghost. 

Queen. This the very coinage of your brain : 

This bodiless creation ectasy 
Is very cunning in. 

Mam. Ectasy ! 

My pulse, as your, doth temperately keep time, 

.\nd makes as healthful musick. It is not madness, 
That I have utter’d : bring me to the test, 

And I the matter will reword ; wMch madness 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 

Lay not that flattering unction to your soul, 

That not your trespass, but my madness speaks ; 

It will but skin and frlm the ulcerous place ; 

Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 

Infects unseeiiV Confess your^f to heaven ; 

Repent whaFs past ; avoid what is to come : 

And do not spread the compost§. on the weeds, 

To make Ahem ranker. Forgive me this my virtue : 
For in the fatness of these pursy times. , ^ . 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg { " ' V ■' ■ ' 

Yea, curb and woo, for lea,ve to do him good. 

Queen. O, Hamlet I flrou hast deft my heart in 
, twain. 

Imagination, * Intelligent, i ” . I 

$ Actions, , § Manure.' y ,. 
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j \ Ham f ‘O, throw away the worser part of it, 
to I And live the purer witii the oilier half, 

; Good night : but go not to my uncle’s bed ; 
i Assume a virtue if you have it not. , 

That mojusler, custom, who*ull sense doth eat 
Of habit’s devil, is angel yet in this : 

Thai to tlie use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock, or livery. 

That aptly is put on. Refrain to-night ; 

And that shall lend a kind of easiness 
To the next abstinence : the next more easy : 

For use almost can change the stamp of nature. 

And either curb the devil or throw him out 
With wondrous potency. Once more, good night I 
And when you are desirous to be bless’d, b 

Ihl blessing beg of you.- — For this same lord, 

[Momting to Polonlus. 

I do repent. But heaven hath pleas’d it so, — 

To punish me with this, and this with me, 

Tliat I must be their scourge and minister. 

I will bestow him, and will answer well 
The death I gave him. So, again, good night 1 — • 

I must be cruel, only to be kind : 

Thus bad begins, and worse remains behind. — 

But one word more, good lady. 

Queen. What shall I do? 

Ham. Not this, by np means, that I bid you do : 
Let the bloat king tempt you again to bed ; 

Pinch wanton on your cheek ; call you, bis mouse’^ ; 
And let him, for a pair of reechyf kisses, 

Or paddling in your neck with his damn’d fingers, 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 

That I essentially am not in madness, 

But mad in craft. ’Twere good, you let him know ; 
For who, that’s but a queen, fair, sober, wise, 

Would from a paddockj:, from a bat, a gib§, 

Such dear concernings hide? who would do so?* 

No, in despite of sense, and secrecy, 

Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 

Let the birds fly ; and, like the famous ape, . 

To try conclusions||, in the basket creep, 

And break your own neck down. 

Queen, Be thou assur’d, if words be made of 
breath, 

And breath of life, I have no life to breathe 
What thou hast said to me. 

Ham. I must to England ; you know that ? 
Queen. Alack, 

I had forgot ; ’tis so concluded on. 

Hain, There’s letters seal’d : and my two schools 
fellows, — 

Whom I will trust, as I will adders fang’dlT, — 

They bear the mandate ; they must sweep my way, 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work ; 

For ’tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Flojst vndi his own petar*'^' ; and it shall go hard, . 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 

And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet. 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. — 

This man shall set me packing. 

I’ll lug the guts into the neighbour room : — 

'* A term of endearment, t Steaming with heat, 

i Toad,. § Cat. H Experiments. Having their teethe 
** Blown up with his own mortar. 
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Mother, good night. — .Indeed, this counsellor 
Is now most still, most secret, and most grave, 

M'ho was in life a foolish prating knave. 

Come, sir, to draw toward an end with you : — 
Goodnight, mother, . - 

\_Exeuut several Ij/; Hamlet dragging in Polonius, 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The same. 

Enter Khig^ Queen, Eosencrantz, and Gulldenstern. 
King. There’s matter in these sighs; these pro- 
found heaves : ^ , 

You must translate : his fit we understand them : 
Where is your son 

Queen. Bestow this place on us a little while. — 
[lo Rosencrantz and Gulldenstern, who go out. 
Ah, my good lord, what have I seen to-night ! 

King. \¥liat, Gertrude How does Hamlet ? 
Queen. Mad as the sea, and wind, when both 
contend 

Which is the mightier. In his lawless fit, 

Behind the arras hearing something stir, 

Whips out his rapier, cries, A rat I a rat ! 

And, in this brainish apprehension, kills 
The unseen good old man. 

King. O heavy deed ! 

It had been so with us, had we been there : 

His liberty is full of threats to all ; 

To you yourself, to us, to every one. 

Alas ! bow shall this bloody deed be answer’d ? 

It will be laid to us, whose providence 
Should have kept short, restrain’d, and out of haunt*. 
This mad young man : but, so much w^as our love 
We would not understand what was most fit; 

But, like the owner of a foul disease, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed i 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone ? 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kilLd : 
O’er whom his very madness, like some ore, 

Among a mineralf of metals base, 

Shows itself pure ; he weeps for what is done. 

King. O, Gertrude, come away ! 

The sun no sooner shall the mountains touch, 

'But we will ship him hence : and this vile deed 
We must, with all our majesty and skill, 

Both countenance and excuse. — Ho 1 Guildenstem ! 

Enter Rosencrantz and G idldenstern. 

Eriends both, go join you with some farther aid : 
Hamlet in madness liath Polonius slain, 

And from his mother’s closet hath he dragg’d him : 

Go, seek him out ; speak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haste in this. 

[^E.reunt Ros. and Guil. 

Come, Gertrude, we’il call up our wisest friends ; 

And let them know, both what we mean to do, 

And what’s untimely done : so, haply, slander, — 
Whose whisper o’er the world’s diameter, 

As level as the cannon to his blank!', 

Transports his poison’d shot, — may miss our name, 
And hit the woundless air. — O come away 1 
My soul is full of discord, and dismay. [Exeunt 

t Mine. - i Mark. 


SCENE ir. 

. ' . Another Room in the same. 

. E}iter Hamlet. 

Ham. Safely stowed.— [.Ros. S^c. lotlhin. 

Hamlet! lord Hamlet!] But soft! — what noise? 
who calls on Hamlet ? O, here they come. 

Enter Rosencrantz and Guildenstem. 

Ros. What have you done, my lord, with the 
dead body? 

Hain. Compounded it with dust, whereto ’tis kin. 
Ros. Tell us where ’tis ; that we *may take it 
thence, 

And bear it to the chapel. 

Ham. Do not believe it. 

Ros. Believe what? 

Ham. That lean keep your counsel, and, not 
mine own. Besides, to be demanded of a sponge! 
—what replication should be made by tlie son of a 
king? 

Ros. Take you me for a sponge, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, sir ; dial soaks up the king’s counte- 
nance, his rewards, his authorities. But such- offi- 
cers do the king best service in the end ; he keeps 
them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw : first 
mouthed to be last swallowed; wlren needs what 
you have gleaned, it is but squeezing you, and, 
sponge, you shall be dry again. 

Ros. I understand you not, my lord. 

Ham. I am glad of it ; A knavish speech sleeps 
in a foolish ear. 

Ros. My lord, you must tell us where die body 
is, and go with us to the king. * 

Ham. The body is with the king, but the king is 

not with the body. The king is a thing 

Gull. A thing, my lord ? 

Ham. ^ Of nothing ; bring me to him. Hide fox, 
and all ajter^ . * [Excu7it 

SCENE III. 

Another Roo7n in the same. 

Enter King, attended. 

King. I have sent to seek him, and to find the 
body. . 

How dangerous is it, that this man goes loose ? . 

Yet must not we put the sti’ong lavf on liim : 

He’s lov’d of. the distracted multitude, 

Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes : 

And, where ’tis so, the oflender’s scourge is weigh’d, 
But never the ofience. To bear all smooth and even, 
This sudden sending him away must seem 
Deliberate pause- Diseases, desperate grown, 

By desperate -appliance are relieved, 

Enter Rosencrantz. 

Or not at all. — How now ? what hath befallen ? 

Ros. Where the dead body is bestow’d, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 

King. But where is he ? 

Ros. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your 
pleasure. 

King. Bring him before us. 

Ros, Ho, Guildenstem ! bring iil my lord. 

■ , * A sport anaone cMidrea,' . 


Company. 
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Enter Ilamlet aiid Giiildm^^ 

Kin^. Now, Hamlet; %\tee’s Poloim 
JJiun. At sapper. 

King. At sapper? Where? 

Hum, N ot where lie eats, but wliere he is eaten : 
a certain convocation of politick worms are e"en at 
“him. Your worm is your oniy emperor for diet: we 
fat aU creatures else, to hit us ; and wc fat ourselves 
for maggots. Your fat king, and your lean beggar, 
is but variable .service ; two dishes,, biit to one table ; 
that’s the end. 

King. 'Alas, alas! 

Ham. A man may fish with the worm that hath 
eat of a king ; and eat'of the fish that hath fed of that 
.worm.' ■■ 

'King. What dost thou mean by this ? 

Hum. Nothing, but to show you liow a king may 
go a progress tlirough tlie guts of a beggar. 

King. ^V}lere is Poionius ? 

Ilmn. In heaven; send thither to see: if your 
messenger find him not there, seek him i’the other 
place yourself. But, indeed, if you find him not 
within*’ this month, you sliali nose him as you go up 
tire stairs into the lobby. 

King. Go seek him there. [ To some Attendants. 
Ham. He will stay till you come. 

[^Exeunt Attcridants. 
King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine especial safety, — 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou hast done, — must send thee 
hence 'kc 

With fi^ry,r|uickness. Therefore prepare thyself ; 
Theliark is ready, and the wind at help'^";^ 

-The associate tend, and every thing is bent 
For England.. 

, Hum, For England ? 

Kiftg. Ay, Hamlet. 

, Ham. Good. 

Kwg. So is it, if thou knew’st our purposes. 

Ham . I see a cherub, that sees them , — But, come 
for England ! — Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet, 

Ham. ■ My mother : Father and mother is man and 
wife ; man and wife is one flesh ; and so, my mother. 
Come, for England. \_Exit. 

King. Follow him at foot ; tempt him with speed 
aboard; 

Belay it not, I’ll have him hence to night ; 

Away, for every thing is seal’d and done 

That else leans on the affair. Pray you, make liaste. 

. , - [Exemit lios. and Ouil. 

Atid, Engted^-if mf love thou hold’st at aught, ! 

great power tjjLerepf . may give thee sense; 

; Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red 
After the Banish sword, and thy free awe 
Pays homage t<v us,), thou may^st hot coldly sett 
Our sovereign process; winch impoi'ts at full,' 

By letters conjuring to that effect, , ■ • , , 

The present death hf Hamlet. ' Bo it, Engird;; 

For like the hectick in my blood he rages;; ' 

And thou must cure me. Till I know ^tis done, 
Howe’er my haps, m'y joys will ne’er begin.' > ■ 

A;-' 

* Favoratjle, ^ t Value, estimate, , 


■ ■ SCEK'E IV. ' 

■ A Plain in.Henmafdc. 

Enter Fortinbrmy and/orces, 7}iarcking. 

For. Go, captain, from me greet the Danish 
king; 

Tel! him, that by liis licence, Foitinbras 
Craves the conveyance of a promis’d march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous, 

If that his majesty would aught with us, 

W’e shall express our duly in his eye‘^% 

And let him know so. 

Cap. I will do’t my lord.'^ 

For. Go softly on. 

[Exeimt Fortinhras and Forces, 
Enter Hatnlct, Rosena'antz, Gtdlde7istern^ 4'^;. 
Ham. Good sir, whose powersf aj‘e these ? 

Cap. They are of Norway, sir. 

Hmn. How purpos’d, sir, 

I pray you ? 

Cap, Against some part of Poland. 

Hem. Who 
Commands them, sir ? 

Cap. The nephew to old Norway, Fortinhras. 
Ham, Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 

Or for some frontier ? 

Cap. Tmly to speak, sir, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 

That hath in it no profit but the name. 

To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 

Nor will it yiekl to Norway, or the Pole, 

A ranker rate, should it be sold in fee. 

Ham. Why then the PolackJ: never will defend it. 
Cap. Yes, ’tis already garrison’d. 

Ham. Two thousand souls, and twenty thousand 
ducats, 

Will not debate the question of this straw : 

This is the imposthiime of much wealth and peace : 
That inward breaks, and shows no cause witliout 
Why the man dies.— I humbly thank you, sir. 

Cap. ^God be wi’yoti, sir. \Exit Captain. 

Rob. Wiil’t please you go, my lord ? 

Ham. I wnll be with you straight. Goa little be- 
fore. \_ExeLmt Ros. and Gidl. 

How all occasions do inform against me, 

And spur my dull revenge I What is a man. 

If his chief good, and market § of his time, \ 

! Be hut to sleep, and feed ? a beast, no more,J 
Sure, he, that made us with such large discourse [j. 
Looking before, and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reason 
To fust^l' in us unus’d. Now, whether it be 
Bestial oblivion, or some craven^^*' scruple 
Of thinking too . precisely on the event, — 

A thought, which, quarter d, hath but one part wisdom, 
And, ever, three parts coward, — 1 do not know 
Why yet I live to say, This thing’s to do ; 

Sithy I have cause, and will, and strengtli, and 
means, 

To do’t. Examples, gross as earth, exhort me : 

. Witness, this army of such mass, and charge, 

Led by a delicate and tender prince ; 

.;'*:®r€«e3ice, t Forces. x Polander. 

i Profit. - }1 Power of comprehension. 1} Grow inonlcly. 
** Cowardly. ft Since. 
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Whose spirit, with divine ambition puffd^ 

Makes mouths at the invisible event; 

Exposing what is mortal, and unsure, - 
To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 

Even for an egg-shell. Rightly to be great. 

Is, not to stir without great argument ; . 

But gi*eatly to find cjiiarrel in a straw, 

When honour^ at the stake. Ho^v stand I then, 
That have a father killM, a mother stain’d, 
Excitements of my reason, and my blood, 

And let all sleep ? while, to my shame, I see 
The imminent death of twenty thousand men, 

That, for a fantasy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds : fight for a plot 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the cause, 

Which is not tomb enough, and continent. 

To hide the slain ? — 0, from this time forth, 

My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth ! 

SCENE V. 

Ehmore, A Koom hi the Castle. 

Enter Queen and Horatio. 

Qxiecn. 1 will not speak with her. 

Hor. She is importunate ; indeed, distract ; 

Her mood will needs be pitied. 

Queen. What would she have ? 

Hor. She speaks much of her father; says, she 
hears, 

There’s tricks i’ the world ; and hems, and beats her 
heart; 

Spurns enviously at straws ; s^^eaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half sense : her speech is nothing. 

Yet the unshaped use of it doth move 
The hearers to collection ; they aim'^ at it, 

And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and gestures yield them, 
Indeed would make one think, there might be thought, 
Though nothing sure, yet much unhappily. 

Queen. 'Tw^ere good, she w^ere spoken with ; for 
she may strew 

Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds : 

Let her come in^ [Exit Horatio. 

To my sick soul, as sin’s true nature is, 

Each toyt seems prologue to some great amiss : 

So full of artless jealousy is guilt, 

It spills itself in fearing to be spilt. 

lle-enter Horatio^ with Ophelia. 

Oph. Where is the beauteous majesty of Den- 
mark.^ 

Queen. How now, Ophelia ? 

Oph. How should I your true love know 
From another one ? 

By his cockle hat and staff, 

And his sandal shoonj;. 

Queen. Alas, sweet lady, what imports this song? 
Oph . Say you ? nay, pray you, mark. 

He is dead and gone, lady, [Sings, 

He is dead and gone ; 

At his head a grass-green turf, 

At his heels a stone. 

0,ho! 

Queen. Nay, but Ophelia,— — - 

* Guess. t Trifle, t Shoe. 


Oph. Pray you, mark. 

White his shroud as the mountain snow. 

[Shigs. 

Enter King. 

Queen. Alas, look here, my lord. 

Oph. Lar’ded’" all with sweet flowers ; 

Which bewept to the grave did^ go, 

With true-love showers. 

King. How do you, pretty lady? 

Oph. Well, God’ieldf you ! They say, the owl 
was a baker’s daughter. Lord, we know what we 
are, but know not what we may be. God be at your 
table ! 

King. Conceit upon her father. 

Oph. Pray, let us have no words of this ; but 
when they ask you, what it means, say you this : 
Good morrow, his Saint Valentine’s day, 

All in the morning hetime, 

And I a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

King. Pretty Ophelia ! 

. How long hath she been thus 

Oph. "l hope, all will be well. We must be 
tient : but I cannot choose but weep, to think, they 
should lay him i’ the, cold ground. My brother shall 
know of it, and so I thank you for yourgood counsel. 
Come, my coach I Good night, ladies ; good night, 
sweet ladies : good night, good night. [£rzjf. 

King. Follow her close! give her good watch, 
I pray you. [Exit Horatio, 

0 ! this is the poison of deep gi’ief ; k springs 
All from, her father’s death. And now behold, 

P Gertrude, Gertmde, 

^ When sorrows come,, they come not single spies, 

^; But in battalions ! First, her father slain ; 

.^Next, your son gone ; and he most violent author 
Of his own just remove. The people muddied, 

Thick and unwholesome in their thoughts and whis- 
pers, 

For good Polonius’ death ; and we have done but 
greenly J, . 

In hugger-iiiugger§ to inter him. Poor Ophelia 
Divided from herself, and her fair judgment ; ‘ 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beasts. 
Last, and as much containing as all, these, 

Her brother is in secret come from France : 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himself in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 
With pestilent speeches of his father’s death j 
Wherein necessity, of matter beggar’d. 

Will nothing stick our person to arraign 
In ,ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this. 

Like to a murdei’ing piece, in many places 
Gives me superfluous death! [-1 noise within* 

Queen. Alack ! what noise is this? 

Enter a Gentleman. 

King. Attend. 

Where are my Switzersjj I Let them guard the door : 
What is the matter ? 

Gent. Save yourself, my lord ; . 

The ocean, overpeering of his list^, 

* Garnisbe^. t Reward, t Without raature judgment. 
. i Secretly. ' i Swiss guards. ^ % Rounds, 
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Eats not tlie flals wth more ifflpetaous haste, 

Than voun? Laertes, in a riotous head, _ ^ 

O'erbears vour officers ! The rabble call him, lord 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 

Antiquity for^of, custom not known, 

Tile ratiiiers and props of every word, 

Tiiey cry, Choose we ; Laertes shali be king ! 

Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 
Laertes shall be king, Laertes king I 

How cheerfally on the false trail^ they 

cry] 

O, this is coiinlerf you false Danish dogs- 
Ki'ng: The doors are broke. [Noise within, 

'Enter LnerteSy armed ; Danes following, 

Laer. Where is this king ? — Sirs, stand you all 
withoiif. 

Da?n No, let’s come in. 

Lacr, I pray you, give me leave. 

■ Dan. W'e will, we will. 

[ The^ retire without- the door, 
Laer. I thank you: — ^keep the door. — O thou 
vile king, 

Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes. 

Laer. That drop of blood, that’s calm, proclaims 
me bastard ; 

■ Cries cuckold, to my father ; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaste unsmirched J brow 
Of my true mother. 

. King. What is the cause, Laertes, 

That thy vehelUoh looks so giant-like ? — 

Let him go, Gertrude-; do not fear our person ; 
f There’s such diYinity doth hedge a king, 

I That treason' can hut peep to what it would, 

\Acts little of his will. — Tell me, Laertes, 

■Why thou art thus incens’d, — Let him go, Gertrude; — 
Speak, man. 

- Laer. Where is my father ? 

King, Dead. 

Queen. But not by him. 

King. Let him demand his fill. [with : 

Laa% How came he dead ? I’ll not be juggled 
To hell, allegiance I vo'ws, to the blackest devil I 
Conscience, and grace, to the profoundest pit 1 
I dare damnation. To this point I stand, — 

That both the worlds I give to negligence. 

Let come what comes ; only I’ll be reveng’d 
Most thoroughly for my father. 

King. Who shall stay you ? 

Laer. . My will, not all the world’s : 

And, for xny means. I’ll husband them so well, 

They shall go- ^^Mth little. 

King. Goodl^ri^, ’ ,■ ; 

If you desir^e to know the cer&dnty - - 
Of your dear falte’s dmth, is’t writ in your revenge, 
Tlmt, sweepstake, you will draw, both friend and foe,' 
Winner and . 

Laer. None but his eneip^rv'^w- . •: • 

King. Will you know them Ihen? >7 .^ 

Laer. To his good fiiends thus wide I’ll ope my 
arras ; „ . . ' 

* Scent. t Hounds rim counter^ when tbus^' trace 

the scent hackwards. ^ $ Glean, imdefiled. 


And like the kind life-rendering pelican, 

Bapast them with my blood. 

king. Why, now you speak 
Like a good'child, and a true gentleman. 

That I am guiltless of your father’s death, 

And am most sensibly in grief for it, 

It shall asJevel to your judgment ’pear% 

As day does to' your eye. 

Danes. [Within. 1 Let' her come in. 

Laer. How now ! what noise is that ? 

Enter Opheluiy fantastically dress'd with St?mvs and 
Flowers. 

O heat, diy up my brains I tears seven times salt, 
Burn out the. sense and virtue of mine eye] — 

By heaven, thy madness shall be paid with weight, 
Till our scale turn the beam. 0 rose of May ! 

Dear maid , kind sister, sweet Ophelia ! 

O heavens ! is’t possible, a young maid’s wits 
Should he as mortal as im old man’s life ? 

As m and^^ where ItkMh 

It sends, some precious instance qf.ilsdf 

.AfterAfc’tlMhg-k loves. ■ ' 

Oph. They bore him barefac’d on the bier ; 

'Hey no nonny, nonny hey nomiy : 

And in his grave rained many a tear ; — 
Fare you well, my dove I 

Laer. Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade 
revenge, 

It could not move thus. 

Oph. You must sing, Down-a-down, an you call 
him a-down-a. 0, how the wheel]; becomes it ! It is 
the false steward, that stole his master’s daughter.' 
Laer. This nothing’s more than matter. 

Oph. There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance ; 
pray you, love, remember : and there is pansies, that’s 
for thoughts . 

Laer. A document in madness ; thoughts and re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph. There’s fennel for you, and columbines : 
— there’s rue for you ; and here’s some, for me : — ^^ve 
may call it, herb of grace o’Sundays : — you may 
wear your rue with a difference§. — ^There’s a daisy": 
— I would give you some violets ; but they withered 
all, when my father died : — ^they say, he made a 
good end, 

For bonny sweet Robin is all my joy, — 

Laer. Tliought 1| and afSiction, passion, li'ell 
itself, 

She turns to favour, and to prettiness. 

Oph. And will he not come again ? [Si?igs. 
And will he not come again ? 

No, no, he is dead, 

Go to tby death-bed, 

He never will come again. 

His beard was as white as snow, 

All flaxen was his poll : 

He is gone, he is gone, 

And we cast away moan ; 

God ’a mercy on his soul ! 

V * iiippeai*. t Subtle, delicate. t The burthen. 

i. e. By its Sunday name, « herb of grace” mine is merely 
rne, %. e. sorrow. j! Melancholy. 
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And of all Christian souls! I pray God. God be 
wi'yoii! [Exit Oplielia, 

Laer. Do you see this, O God ? 

King, Laertes, I must commune with your grief. 
Or you deny me right. Go but apai% 

Make choice of whom your wisest friends you will. 
And they shall hear and judge ’twixt you and me : ■ 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find US'" touch’d, we will our kingdom give, 

Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 

To you in satisfaction ; but, if not. 

Be you content to lend your patience to us, 

And we shall jointly labour with your soul 
To give it due content. 

Luer. Let this he so ; 

His means of death, his obscure funeral, — 

No trophy, sword, nor hatchment, o’er his bones. 

No noble rite, nor formal ostentation, — ■ 

Cry to be heard, as ’twere from heaven to earth, 

That I must call’t in question. 

King. So you shall ; 

And where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 

I pray you, go with me, . [Exeunt 

SCENE VI. 

Another Iloo7n in the same. 

Enter Horatio and a Servant. 

Hor . What are they, that would speak with me ? . 

S€rv. Sailors, sir ; 

They say, they have letters for you. 

Hor. Let them come in, — 

[Exit Sei'vant. 

I do not know from what part of the world 
I should be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 

Enter Sailors. 

1 Sail. God bless you, sir. 

Hor. Let him bless thee too. 

1 Sail. He shall, sir, an’t please him. There’s a 
letter for you, sir; it comes from the ambassador 
that was bound for England; if your name be 
Horatio, as I am let to know it is. 

Hor. [Ecf/ds.] Horatio, when thou shall have 
overlooked this, give these fellows some means to the 
king; they have letters for him. Ere we, were two 
days old at sea, a pirate of very warlike appointment 
gave us chace. Finding ourselves too slow of sail, 
we put on a compelled valour ; and in the grapple I 
boarded them : on the instant, they got clear of our 
ship ; so I alone became their prisoner. They have 
dealt with me like thieves of mercy ; but they knew 
what they did ; I am to do a good turn for them. 
Let the king have the letters I have sent ; and re- 
pair thou to me with as much haste as ihou would’st 
tiy death. I have words to speak in thine ear, will ' 
make thee dumb ; yet are they much too light for the 
bore of the matter. These good fellows will bring 
thee where I am. llosencrantz and Guildenstern 
hold their course for England : of them I have much 
to tell thee. Farewell. 

He that thou knowest thine, Hamlet. 
Come, I will give you way for these your letters ; 

And do’t the speedier, that you may direct me ; 

To him from whom you brought them. [Exeunt. 
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. SCENE VII. •• ' " 

Another Room in the same. * 

Enter King and Laertes. 

King. Now must your conscience my acquittance 
seal, 

And you must 'put me in your heart for friend ; • 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear. 

That he, which hath your noble father slain. 

Pursu’d my life. 

Laer. It well appears. — But tell me, 

Why you proceeded not against these feats, 

So crimeful and so capital in nature, 

As by your safety, greatness, wisdom, all things 
else, 

You mainly were stirr’d up. 

King. O, for two special reasons ; 

Which may to you, perhaps, seem much un sinew’d'^" 
But yet to me they are strong. The queen, his 
mother. 

Lives almost by his looks ; and for myself, 

(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which,) 

She is so conjunctive to my life and soul. 

That, as the star moves not but in his sphere, 

I could not but by her. The other motive; 

. Why to a publick count I might not go, » 

Is, the great love the general genderf bear him : 
Who, dipping all his faults in their afrection, 

Work like the spring^; that turneth wood to stone. 
Convert his gyves§ to graces ; so that my arrows. 

Too slightly timber’d for so loud a wind, 

Would have reverted to my bow again, 

And not where I had aim’d them. 

Laer. And so have I a noble father lost ; 

A sister driven into desperate terms ; 

Whose worth, if praises may go hack again, 

Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections : — ^but my revenge wull come. 
King. Break not your sleeps for that : you must 
not think, 

That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 

That we can let our beard be shook with danger, 

And think it pastime. You shortly shall hear more ; 

I loved your father, and we love ourself ; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — . 
How now ? what news ? 

Enter a Mcsseriger. 

Mess. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet : 

This to your majesty ; this to the queen. 

King. From Hamlet ! who brought them ? 

Mess. Sailors, my lord, tliey say ; I saw them 
not|:, , 

They were given me ‘ by Claudio, he receiv’d them 
Of him that brought them. 

King. Laertes, you shall hear them : — 

Leave us. [Exit Messenger. 

[JKeads.] tligh and mighty, you 'shall know, I am 
set naked on your kingdom. To-morrow shall I beg 
leave to see your kingly eyes : when I shall, first ask- 
ing your pardon thereunto, recount the occasion of 
my sudden and more strange return. Hamlet. 

* Deprived of strength. . t Common people, 
i A petrifying spring. ’ . Qiains, 

-c ' 
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What should this moan f Are all the rest come 

back ? 7 T o 

Or is it some abtise, and no such thing' f 
Ivnovv you the Iiand ? 

Kbi^>.' ’Tis Hamlet’s character. Naked, — 

And, in a postscript here, he says, alone : 

Can .you advise me ? 

Lacr. I am lost in it, my lord. But let iiim come ; 
It warms the very sickness in my heart, 

Tliat I shall live and tell him to his teeth, 

Tims dlddest thou. 

King. If it be so, Laertes, 

As how should it be so ^ how othenvise ? — 

Will you be rul’d by me ? 

Laer. Ay, my lord ; 

So you will not o’er-rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now re-- 
turn’d, — 

As checking'*^ at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, — I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 

Under the which he shall not choose but fall : 

And for his death no wind of blame shall breathe ; 
But even his mother shall uncharge the practice, 

And call it, accident. 

Zaer. My lord, I will be rul’d ; 

The rather, if you could devise it so, 

That I might 'the organ. 

King. It fails right. 

You have been talk’d of since your travel much, 

And that in Hamlet’s hearing, for a quality 
■V^erein, they say, you shine : your sum of parts 
'Bid not together pluck such envy "from him. 

As did tfrat one ; and that, in my regard, 

Of the unwortbiest siegef • 

Zaer. What part is that, my lord ? 

King. A very ribband in the cap of youth. 

Yet needful too ; for youth no less becomes 
The light and careless livery that it wears, 

Than settled age liis sables, and his weed.s, 

Importing health and graveness. — Two inonihs since, 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy, — 

I have seen myself, and serv’d against the Trench, 
And they can well on horseback : but this gallant 
Had wdlcheraft in’t ; he grew unto his seat ; 

And to such wond’rous doing brought his horse, 

As he had been incorps ’d and demi-natur’d 
With the brave beast : so far he topp’d my thought, 
Tliat I, in forgery of shapes and tricks, 

Come short of what he did. 

. Zmr. A Norman, was’t? 

Kmg. A Norman. 

", Laer. Upon my life, Lamord. 

■ King. The very same. , 

Zaer. I know him well : he is the broochf, in- 
deed, 

And gem of all the nation. 

King. He made confession of you ; 

And gave you such a masterly report. 

For art and exercise in your defence§, , . 

And for your rapier most especial, 

Tliat he cried out, ’tvrould be a sight indeed, 


Objecting to. t Place. 

I .Science of defence, ?. e, fencing^. 


t .Ornament. 


If one could match you : the scdmers^' of their nation. 
He swore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye. 

If you oppos’d them . Sir, this report of his 
Bid Hamlet so envenom with his envy, 

That he could nothing do, but wish and beg 
Your sudden coming o’er, to play with you. 

Now, out of this, — 

Zaer, What out of this, my lord ? 

King. Laertes, was your father dear to you 1 
Or are you like the painting of a sorrow, 

A face without a heart ? 

Laer. Why ask you this ? 

Kmg. Not that I think, you did not love your 
father; 

But that I know, l^ygui§,ibegun^by timej 
And that I see, in 4 iassages of ppof-J;^" 

Time qualifies the..3pp3c ani of "it, 

TJl® Ijve^ yvithin the very dame of love 
A-kSajd QfvyiQk? .pl 

And nothing is at a like goqdne^s’ still ,* 

For goodness, growing to a plurisy^ 

Bies in his own too-much. That we would do, 

We should do when we would : for this zwu/d changes, 
And hath, abatements and delays as many, 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents : 

And then this should is like a spendthrift sigh, 

That hurts by easing. But, to the quick o’the ulcer : 
Hamlet comes back. What would you undertake, 

To show yourself in deed your father’s son 
More than in words ? 

Zae?\ To cut his throat i’the church. 

King. No place, indeed, should murder sanc- 
tuarize ; 

Revenge should have no bounds. But, good Laertes, 
Will you do this, keep close within your chamber : 
Hamlet, return’d, shall know you are come home : 
We’ll put on those shall praise your excellence, 

And set a double varnish on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in line, to- 
gether, 

And wager o’er your heads : he being remiss, 

Most generous and free from all contriving, 

Will not peruse the foils ; so that, with ease, 

Or with a little shufrling, you may choose. 

A sword unbatedj, and, in a pass of practice§, 
Requite him for your father. 

Zaer. I will do’t : 

And, for the purpose, I’ll anoint my sword. 

I bought an unction of a mountebank, 

So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood no cataplasm so rare, 

Collected from all simples that have virtue 
Under the moon, can save the thing from death, 

That is but scratch’d withal : I’ll touch my point 
With this contagion ;. that, if I gall him slightly. 

It may be death. 

King. Let’s further think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means. 
May fit us to our shape. If this should fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad perform- 
ance, 

’Twere better not assay’d : therefore this project 


* Pencers. 

Not Manted as foils are. 


t Daily experience. 
§ E-xercise. 
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Should have a back, or second, that might hold, 

If this should blast in prooF'. Soft r—let me see 
We’il make a solemn wager on your cunningsf,— - 
I hah : 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts more violent to that end,) 

And that he calls for drink, 111 have preferrMJ him 
A chalice for the nonce§ ; whereon but sipping. 

If he by chance escape your venom’d stuck!], 

Our purpose may hold there. But stay, what noise ? 

Enter Quee7i. 

How now, sweet queen ? 

Queen . One woe doth tread u pon^an other’ s heel, 
So fast they follow : — Your sisteFs drown'd," Laertes. 
Eaer. 'Drown’d I O, where? 

Queen . There is a willow grows ascaunt the brook. 
That shows his hoar leaves in the. glassy stream ; 
Therewith fantastick garlands did she mal-ce 
Of crow-flowers, nettles, daisies, and long purples. 
That iiberallT shepherds give a grosser name, : 

But our cold maids do dead men’s fingers call them : 
There on the pendent boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke ; j 

When down her weedy trophies, and herself. 

Fell in the weeping brook. . Her clothes spread wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, awhile they bore her up ; 

Which time, she chanted snatches of old tunes ; 

As one incapable^'^ of her own distress, 

Or like a creature native and indu’d 
Unto that element : but long it could not be, 

Till that her garments, heavy With their drink, 

Pull’d the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 

Laer. Alas then, she is drown'd? 

Queen. Drown’d, drown’d. 

Laer. Too much of water hast thou, poor Ophelia, 
Aud therefore I forbid my tears. But yet 
It is our trick ; Nature her custom holds. 

Let shame say what it will : w^hen these are gone, 

The woman will be qultt* — Adieu, my lord i 
I have a speech of fire, that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly drowns it. [Exit. 

King. Let’s follow, Gertrude ; 

How much I had to do to calm his rage I 
Now fear I, this will give it start again; 

Therefore, let’s follow. [Exeunt. 

ACT V, SCENE I. 

A Church Yard. 

Enter Two Clowns^ ivith SpadeSp 4’C. 

1 Clo. Is she to be buried in Christian burial, 
that wilfully seeks her own salvation ? 

2 Clo. I tell thee, she is ; therefore make her grave 
straightJJ : the crowner hath set on her, and finds it 
Christian- burial, 

1 Clo. How can that be, unless she drowned 
herself in her own defence ? 

2 Clo. Why, ’tis found so. 

* As fli'earms sometimes burst in .proving their strength, 
t Skill. t Presented. § A cup for the pmrpose. 

!l Thrast. *ir Licentious. , ** Insensible, 

tt Tears will flow. ~ tt ImnreUiately 

■’ m 


1 Clo. It must be se offendendo ; it cannot be 
else. For here lies the point: If I drown myself 
wittingly, it argues an act: and an act hath three 
branches ; it is, to act, to do, and to’perform. Argal, 
she drowiied herself wittingly. 

2' Clo. Nay, but hear you, goodman delver. 

1 G/u. Give me leave. Here lies the water ; 
good : here stands the man ; good ; If the man go to 
this water, and drown liiinseif, it is, will he, nil! he, 
he goes; mark you that: but if the water come to 
him, and drown him, he drowns not himself : Argal, 
he, that is not guilty of his own death, shortens not 
his own life. 

2 Clo. But is this law ? 

1 Clo. Ay, marry is’t ; ciwner’s-quest law. 

2 Clo. Will you ha’ the truth on’t ? if this had 
not been a gentlewoman she should have been buried 
out of Christian burial. 

1 Clo. Why, there thou say’st : and the more 
pity ; that great folks shall have countenance in this 
world to drown or hang themselves more than their 
even‘d Christian. Come, my spade. There is no an- 
cient gentlemen but gardeners, ditclp’s, and grave- 
rnakers ; they hold up Adam’s profession. 

2 Clo. Was he a gentleman ? 

1 Clo. He was the first that ever bore arms* 

Clo. Why, he had none, 

1 Clo. What, art a heatlien? How , dost thou 

understand the scripture ? Tlie scripture says, Adam 
digged. Could he dig without arms ? I’ll put ano- 
ther question to thee : if tliou answerest me not to 
the purpose, confess thyself 

2 Clo. Go to. y 

1 Clo. What IS he, that builds sti’onger than . 
either the mason, the shipwright, or the carpenter ? , 

2 Clo. The gallows-maker ; for that flame out- 
lives a thousand tenants. 

1 Clo. I like thy wit well, in good faith ; the 
gallows does well. But how does it well ? it does 
well to those that do ill : now thou dost ill, to say, 
the gallows is built stronger tlian the church ; argal, 
the gallows may do well to tliee. To’t a^in ; come. 

2 Col. Who builds stronger than a mason, a 
shipwright, or a carpenter ? 

1 Clo. Ay, tell me that, and unyokef . 

2 Clo. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clo. To’t. 

2 Clo. Mass, I cannot tell. 

Enter Hamlet mid Horatio^ at a dktmice. 

1 Clo. Cudgel thy brains no more about it ; for 
your diill ass will not mend his pace with beating : 
and, when you are asked this question next, say, a 
grave-maker ; the houses that he makes, last till 
doomsday. Go, get thee to Yaughan and fetch me a 
stoup of liquor. [jEi’ii 2 Cioiini. 

1 Cloicn digs, and sings. 

In youth, when 1 did love, did lovej, 
Methought, it was very sweet. 

To contract, O, ihe lime, for, ah, my behove 
O, methought, there was notliing meet. 

Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his busii'isss I 
he sings at grave-making. 

* Fellow. t Give over^ 

t The soiig- entire is printed in Percy’s Eeliques Of anclentf 
EngUsli Poetry, Yol. L Itwaswxitte^ by LordVaux, 
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■ Ciistom hath made it ill him property of 

easiness. ■ / , ^ 

Hmn.: ^Tis e'en so : the hand of littie employ- 

ineiit hath the daintier sense. 

1 C/n. Bat age, with:' his ste.ah^ 

Hath claw 'd me in his clutch, 

And hath' shipped me into the land, 

As if I had never been such. 

[ Throws up a scull. 
Ham. That scull had a tongue in it, and could 
once. How the knave jowls it to the ground, as 
if if were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the first murder ! 
Tills might be the pate of a politician, which this ass 
now o’er-reaches ; one that would circumvent God, 
mightitnot? 

Jlor. It might, my lord. 

JTum. Or of a courtier ; whi'cii would say, Good- 
worroWf sweet lord I Hoto dost thou, good lord? 
This might be. my lord such-a-one, that praised niy 
lord such a-oiie's horse, when he meant to beg it ; 
might it not ? 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Why, e’en so : and now my lady Worm's 
chapless, and” knocked about the mazzard with a 
sexton’s spade. Here’s fine revolution, an we had 
the trick to see't. Did these bones cost no more the 
breeding, but to play at loggats’^, with them ? mine 
ache to think on't. 

1 Clo. A pick-axe, and a spade, a spade, 

For — and a shrouding sheet : 

O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet. 

^ ’ [Throws up a scull. 
Ham. There's another. Why may not that be 
the scull of a lawyer 7 Where be his quidditsf now, 
his quilletsl, his cases, his tenures and his tricks ? 
why does he suffer this rude knave now to knock him 
about the sconce§ with a dirty shovel, and will not 
tell him of his action of battery ? Humph i This fel- 
low might he in's time a great buyer of land, with his 
statutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double vouch- 
ers, his recoveries. Is this the fine of his fines, and the 
recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine pate full of 
fine dirt ? will his vouchers vouch him no more of his 
purchases, and double ones too, than the length and 
breadth of a pair of indentures ? The very convey- 
ances of lus lands will hardly lie in this box ; and 
must the inheritor himself have no more ? ha? 

Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 

Ham. Is not parchment made of sheep-skins ? 
Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-skins too. 

Ham. They are sheep, and calves, which seek 
out assumnee in that. I will speak to this fellow ; — 
Whose grave's this, sirrah 7 
d Gia. , Mine, sih— ~ 

0, a'pit of clay for to be made 
For such a guest is meet.' ■ 

.Ha?n. I think it be thme, indeed, for thou liest 
isn't. . ' 

1 Clo. You lie out on't, sir, and therefore it is 
not yours: for my part, I do not lie in't, yet it "is 

mine, ‘ ^ ‘ 

* An ancient g-ame played as quoits are at present. ! 

t Subtilties, 4: Frivolous cUstmetions. $ Head. i 


Ham. Thou dost lie in't, to be in't, and say it is 
thine : 'tis for tlie dead, not for the quick y there- 
fore thou liest. , 

1 Clo. 'Tis a quick lie, sir ; 'twill away again, 
from me to you. 

Hayn. What man dost thou dig it for ? 

1 Clo. For no man, sir. 

Ham. What woman then ? 

1 Clo. For none neither. 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't ? 

1 Clo, One, that was a woman, sir ; but, rest 
her soul, she's dead. 

Ham. How absolute the knave is ! rtn n;;t. 

equivocation will undo us. By 
the lord, Horatio, these three years I have taken note 
of it; the age is grown so pickedf, that the toe of 
the peasant comes so near the heel of the courtier, he 
galls his kibe. — How long hast thou been a grave- 
maker ? 

1 Clo. Of all the days, i'the year, I came to't that 
day that our last king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 
JTam. How long's that since?' 

1 Clo. Cannot you tell that? every fool can tell 
that. It was that very day that young Hamlet was 
born : he that is mad, and sent into England. 

Ham. Ay, maiTy, why was he sent into England ? 

1 Clo. Why, because he was mad : he shall re- 
cover his wits there ; or, if he do not, 'tis no great 
matter there. 

Ham. W^hy.i' 

1 Clo. 'Twill not be seen in him there ; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad 
1 Clo. Very strangely, they say. 

Ham. , How strangely ? 

1 Clo. 'Faith, e’en with losing his wits. 

Ham. Upon what ground ? 

1 Clo. Why, here in Denmark I have been sex- 
ton here, man, and boy, thirty years. 

Ham. How long will a man lie i'the earth ere he 
rot ? 

1 Clo. 'Faith, if he be not rotten before he die, 
(as we have many corses now a-days, that will scarce 
hold the laying in,) he will last you some eight year, 
or nine year ; a tanner will last you nine year. 

Ham. Why he more than another ? 

1 Clo. Why, sir, Iiis hide is so tanned with his 
trade, that he will keep out water a great while ; and 
your water is a sore decayer of your whoreson dead 
body. Here's a scull now hath lain you i'the earth 
three-and-lwenty years. 

Ham. Whose was it? 

1 Clo. A mad fellow's it was ; 

Whose do you think it was ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

1 Clo. A pestilence on him for a mad rogue I he 
poured a ffagon of Ehenish on my head once. This 
same scull, sir, was Yorick’s scull, the king’s jester. 
Ham. This? • [Takes the scull. 

% Clo. E’en that. 

Ham. Alas I poor Yorick ! — I knew him, Ho- 
ratio ; a fellow of infinite jest, of most excellent fancy : 


By the compass, or chart of direction.. 
. 1 Spruce, affected. 
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lie hath borne me on his back a thousand times • and 
jiow, how abhorred in my imagination it is I my gorge' 
rises at it. Here hung those lips, that I have kissed 
1 know not how oft. Where be your gibes now ?. 
your gambols ? your songs ? your flashes of merriment, 
that were wont to set the table on a roar? Not one 
now, to mock your own grinning ? quite chap-fallen ? 
Now. get you to my lady's chamber, and tell her, let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour^' she must come; 
make her laugh at that. — Pr'ythee, Horatio, tell me 
one thing. 

Hor, What's that my lord ? 

Ham. Dost thou think, Alexander looked o'this 
fashion i’the earth ? 

Hor. E'en so. 

Ham. And smelt so ? pah ! 

[Throws dowTi the sc/atl. 

Hor. E'en so, my lord , 

Ham. To what base uses we may return, Horatio! 
Why majr not imagination trace the noble dust of 
Alexander, till be find it stopping a bunghole I 

Hor. 'Twere to consider too curiously, to consi- 
der so. 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot ; but to follow him 
thither with modesty enough, and likelihood to lead 
it : As thus ; Alexander died, Alexander was' buried, 
Alexander returneth to dust; the dust is earth;’ of 
earth we. make loanr: and why. of that loam, whereto 
he was converted, might they not stop a beer-barrel ? 

Imperious f Csesar, dead, and turn’d to clay> 

Might stop a- hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that the earthy which kept the world in awe, 

Should p'atch a. wall to expel the winter's flaw+ 1 
But soft ! but soft 1 aside : — Here comes the king. 

Hater Priests, im Procession ; the corpse oj' 

Ophelia,. Laertes, and mourners following; King, 

Queen, their trains,, ^x. 

The queen, the courtiers. IVlio is this they follow ? 
And with such maimed rites§ 1 This doth betoken, 
The corse, they follow, did with desperate hand 
Eordojl its own life. 'Twas of some estatef. 

Couch we a while, and mark. 

[Retbnng tvith Horatio. 

Laer. What ceremony else ? 

Ham. That is Laertes, 

A very noble youth : Mark, 

Laer. What ceremony else ? 

1 Priest. Her obsequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty. Her death was doubtful ; 
And, but that gi’eat command o'ersways the order. 

She should in ground imsanctified have lodg'd 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards*^"*, flints, and pebbles, sliould be thrown on her, 
Yet here she is allow'd her virgin craiitsf f, 

Her maiden strewments, and the bringing home 
Of bell and burial, 

Laer. Must there no more be done ? 

1 Priest. No more be done ! 

W'e should profane the service of the dead, 


* Countenance, complexion, t Imperial. 

3: Blast. § Imperfect obse<inies. it Undo, destroy^. 

High rank, ** Broken pots or tiles, ft- Garlands. 


To sing a requle)0, and such rest to her 
As to peace-parted souls. 

Laer. Lay lier i' the earth ; — 

And from her fair and unpolluted flesh, 

I May violets spring ! —I tell thee, churlish priest, 
j A minist'ring angel shall my sister be. 

When thou fiest howling. 

Ham. What, the fair Ophelia ! 

Queen. Sweets to the sweet : farewell ! 

[Scafteringfawers. 
I hop’d, thou should’st have been my Hamlet's wife ; 
I thought, thy bride-bed to have deck'd, sweet maid, 
And not have strew’d thy grave. 

J.^aer. O, treble woe 
; Fall ten times treble on that cursed bead, 

; Whose wicked deed thy most ingenious sense 
j Depriv’d thee of! — Hold off the earth a while, 

I Till I have caught her once more in mine arms : 

[Leaps into the g}'ave, 

: Now pile your dust upon the quickf and dead; 

■ Till of this flat a mountain you have made 
To o’er-top old Pelion, or the skyish head 
: Of blue Olympus. 

Ham. [Advancing.'] What is he^, whose grief 
'* Bears such an emphasis ? whose phrase, of sorrow 
j Conjures the wand'ring stars, and makes them stand 
I Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 

! Hamlet the Dane. [Leaps into the gra^^e. 

Laer. The devil take thy soul ! - 

[Grappling with him. 
Ham. Thou pray'st not well. 

I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For, though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous. 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand. 
King. Pluck them asunder. 

Queen. Hamlet, Hamlet l 

Ail. Gentlemen, 

Hor. Good my lord, T3e quiet. 

[The Attendants part them., and 
thep come out of the grave. 
Ham . Wiy, I will figlit with him upon tins theme, 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. O my son ! what theme ? 

Ham. I lov'd Ophelia ; forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love 
Make up my sum, — What wilt thou do for her? 
Kmg. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Queen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Himi. 'Zounds, show me what thou'lt do : 

Woul't Weep ? woul't fight ? woul't fast ? woul't tear 
thyself? 

Woul't drink up EsilJ eat a crocodile ? 

ITl do't. — Dost thou come here to whine ? 

To outface me with leaping in her grave ? 

Be buried quick with her, and so will I : 

And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us ; till our ground, 

Singeing, his pate against the burning zone, 

Make Ossa like a wart ! Nay, an thou'lt mouth,, 

I'll rant as well as thou. 

* A roass for. tke dead. ^ filriringr: 

t :Eisel iS: vinegar j but Mr. Stcevens cbnjecttires tUc word 
should be W'eisei, a river wbich falls int<^ tide Baltic oce?.a. 
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■Queen, ms is mere r^iaclness; : ■ 

And thus a while the fit will work on km ; 

AnoTij as patient as the female dove, 

When that her golden couplets are disclos^d% 

His silence will sit drooping. 

ffam. Hear you, sir; 

Whatis the reason that you use me thus ? 

I lov’d you ever. But it is no matter ; 

Let Hercules himself do what he may,^ 

Hie cat will mew’-, and dog will have his day, 

[fezA 

Kmg. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon 
him. — lExit Horatio. 

Strengthen your patience in our last night’s speech ; 

< ITo Laef'tes. 

We’ll put the matter to the present push — 

Good Gertrude, set some watch over your son.— 

This grave shall have a living monument : 

An hour of quiet shortly shall we see : 

Till then, in patience our proceeding be, [Hrettwf. 

SCENE TI., 

A Hull in the Cottle. 

Enter Hamlet and Hoi^atio. 

Ham. So much for this, sir : now shall you see the 
other ; — 

You do remember all the circumstance ? 
jffor. Remember it, my lord ? 

Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fight- 

'V ■ ing, , 

That would not let me sleep : methought, I lay 
Worse %an the mutinesf in the bilhoesj' Rashly, 

And prais’d he rashness for it. — Let us know. 

Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall§; and that should 

P teach us, 

lere’s a divinity that shapes our ends,- 
ough-hew them how we wjll. 

Eor. That is most certain. 

Ham. Up from ray cabin. 

My sea-gown scarf’d about me, in the dark 
Grop’d I to find out them : had my desire ; 

Linger’d their packet : and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again -. making so bold, 

My feats forgetting manners, to unseal 

Tlieir grand commission ; where I found Horatio, 

A royal knavery ; an exact command, — 

Lardedll with many several sorts of reasons, 

Importing Denmark’s health, and England’s too, 
With, ho 1 such bugsf and goblins in my life, — 
That, on the supervise*’*^, no leisure bated, 

Ho, not to stay the grinding of the axe, 

My head>hould be struck *o€. 

Hot* Is’t possible I 

Earn. Here’s the" commission ; read it at more 
leisure, _ ; _ . ' ^ 

But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed^ 

Mor. Ay, ’beseech you. ‘"''i = 

Ham. Being thus benetted round with villanies, 
Orff I could make a prologue to my brains. 


Hatched. - t Mutineers. 

t Fetters and handctiffs brought from Bilboa in Spain, 
f FaU. !f Garnished. f Bugbears. 


They had begun the play I sat me down ; 

Devis’d anew commission : wrote it fair : 

I once did hold it, as our statists^^ do, 

A baseness to write fair, and labour’d much 
How to forget that learning ; but, sir, npw ^ ^ 

It did me yeoman’s service. Wilt thoti know 
The effect of what I wrote ? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 

Ham. An earnest conjuration from the king, — - 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 

As love between them like the palm might flourish ; . 
As peace should still her wlieaten garland wear, 

And stand a commaf tween their amities ; 

And many such like as’s of great charge,— 

That, on the view and knowing of these contents. 
Without debatement further, more, or less, \ 

He should the bearers put to sudden death, 

Not shriving J time allow^’d, 

Hor^ How Wr^as this seal’d ? 

Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordiiiant ; 

I had my father’s signet in my purse, 

Which was the niodel§ of that Danish seal : 

Folded the writ up in form of the other ; 

Subscrib’d it ; gave’t the impression ; plac’d it safely 
The changeling' never known. Now, the next day 
Was our sea-fight ; and what to this was sequenl|] 
Thou know’st already. 

Hor. So Guildenstem and Rosencrantz go to’t. . 
Ha?]?. Why, man, they did make love to this em- 
ployment *. 

They are not near my conscience ; their defeat 
Does by their own insinuation grow : 

*Tis dangerous, when the baser nature comes 
Between the pass and fell incensed points 
Of mighty opposites," 

Hor. Why, what a king is this ! [upon 1 

Ham. Does it not, tbink thee, stand me now 
He that hath kill’d my king, and whor’d my mother ; 
Popp’d in between the election and my hopes ; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 

And with such cozenage : is’t not perfect conscience, 
To quilIF him with this arm : and is’t not to be damn’d, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? 

Hor. It must be shortly known to him from 
England, 

What is the issue of the business there. 

Hmn. It will be short : the interim is mine ; 

And a man’s life no more than to say, one. 

But I am very sorry, good Horatio, 

That to Laertes I forgot myself ; 

For by the image of my cause, I see 

Tlie portraiture of his : I’ll 9 ount*’''' his favours : 

But, sure, the bravery of his grief did put me 
Into a towering passion. 

Hor. Peace : who comes here ? 

Enter Osric. 

Osr. Your lordship is right welcome back to 
Denmark. 

Ha?n. I humbly thank you, sir. — Dost know this 
water-fly tt ? 


nookipg'over.y 


tt Before, 


* Statesmen, t A note of oonnection. 
§ Copy, • il Following. 

For aotmt some Editors read caurt, 
ft are gnats. 


t Confessing 
f Requite. 
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Ho7\ No, my good lord. 

Emn. Thy state is the more gracious ; for ^tis a 
vice to know him. He hath much land, and fertile : 
let a beast be lord of b^sts, and his crib shall stand 
at the king’s mess. Tis a chough* ; but^ as I say^ 
spacious in the possession of dirt. 

Osr. Sweet lord, if your lordship were at leisure, 
I should impart a thing to you from his majesty.' 

Ham. I will receive it, sir, with all diligence of 
spirit. Your bonnet to his right use ; ’tis for the 
head. 

Osr. I thank your lordship, ’tis very hot. 

Ham. No, believe me, ’tis very cold : the wind 
is northerly. 

Osr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks it is very sultry and 
hot ; or my complexion - 

Osr. Exceedingly, my lord ; it is very sultry,-— 
as ’twere, — I cannot tell how — My lord, his majestyv, 
bade me signify to you, that he has laid a great 
wager on your head : Sir, this is the matter,— 

Ham. I beseech you; remember 

l^Uainiet moves him to put on his hat. 

Osr. Nay, good my lord ; for my ease, in good 
faith. Sir, here is newly come to court, Laertes : be- 
lieve me, an absolute gentleman, full of most ■excellent 
differencesf, of very soft society, and great showing. 
Indeed, to speak feelingly of him, he is the caMJ or 
calendar of gentry, for you shall find in Iiim the 
continent of what part a gentleman would see. 

Ham. Sir, his definement suffers no perdition in 
you ; — though, I know, to divide him inventorially, 
would dizzy the arithmetick of mendory ; and yet but 
raw neither, in respect of his quick sail. But in the 
verity of extolment, I take him to be a soul of great 
article ; and his infusion of such dearth and rareness, 
as, to make true dictiomof him, his semblable is his 
miiTOur ; and, who else would trace him, his um- 
brage, nothing more§. 

Osr, Your lordship speaks most infallibly him. 

Hayn. The concernancy, sir? w^hy do we wrap the 
gentleman in our more rawer breath ? 

Osr. Sir ? 

Hor. Is’t not possible to understand in another 
tongue? You will do’t, sir, really. 

Ham. What imports the nominationH of this 
gentleman ? 

Osr, Of Laertes ? 

Hor. His purse is empty already : all his golden 
words are spent. 

Ham. Of him, sir. 

Osr. I know, you are not ignorant — 

Ham. I would, you did, sir : yet, in faith, if you 
did, it would not much appro vef[ me ;■ — Well, sir. 

Os?’. -Yop are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is — 

Ha?n. I dare^qpt confess that, lest I should com- 
pare with him in^^fes^elience ; but, to know a man 
w^ell, were to know hiihself. 


* A bird like a jackdaw. \ 

t DistiHguisbing' excellencies. KCompass or chaxfe. 

.§ Tiiis speech i$ a ridicule of the courf'^iarg-on. of that time, 
S Mentioning'. ^ RecomsmSd, 


Osr. 1 mean, sir, for his weapon ; but in the im- 
putation laid on him by them, in his meed he’s un- 
fellowed. 

Ham. W^hat’s his weapon ? 

Eapier and dagger. 

Ham. That’s two of his weapons : but, well. 

Osr. The king sir, bath wagered with him six 
Barbary horses : against the which he has impawned*, 
as I take it, six French rapiers and poniards^ with their 
assigns, as girdle, hangersf, and so. Three of the car- 
riages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, veiy respon-^" 
sive to the hilts, most delicate carriages, and of very 
liberal conceit. 

Ham. What call you the carriages ? 

Hor. I knew, you must he edified by the 'mar- 
gentj, ere you had done. 

Osr. The carriages, sir, are the hangers. 

Ham. The phrase would be jmo.re german | to the 
matt% if we* could "carry a cannbn'by bur 'sides; I 
would, it might be hangers till then. But, on : Six 
Barfiary horses against six French swords, their as- 
sign ^ and three liberal conceited carriages ; that’s the 
FVench bet against the Danish. Why is this impawn- 
ed, as you call it ? 

Osr. The king, sir, hath laid, that in a dozen 
passes between yourself and him, he shall not exceed 
you three hits ; he hath laid, on twelve for nine; and 
it would come to immediate trial, if your lordsHip 
would vouchsafe the answer, 

Harn. How, if I answer, no ? 

- Osr. I mean, my lord, the opposition of your per- 
son ill trial. 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall. If it please 
his majesty, it is the hreafhing time, of day with me : 
let the foils be brought,* the gentleman willing, and 
the king hold his purpose, I will win for him, if I can ; 
if not, I will gain nothing but my shame^ and the odd 
hits. 

Osr. Shall I deliver you so ? 

Ham. To this effect, sir; after what flourish your 
nature will. 

Osr. I commend my duty to your lordship, 

[Ent. 

Ham. Yours, yours. — He does well to commend 
it himself; there are no tongues else for’s turn, 

Hor. This lapwing]) runs away with the shell on 
his head. 

Ha77i. Jfe did comply withU his dug, before he 
flicked it. l^hus has he 4and many more of the same 
teed, that, I know, the drossy** age dotes on,) only 
the. to and outward habit of en- 
counter : a kind of yestyf f collection, which canies 
them through and through the most fond and winnow- 
ed opinions : and do but blow them to their trial, the 
bubbles are out. 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord. My lord, his majesty commended him to 
you by young Osric, who brings back to him, that 
you attend him in the hall. He sends to know, if 

* Jmponed, put down, staked. 

t That part of the belt by which the sword was s'uspended. 

t Margin of a book which contains explanatory notes- 

S Akin. 1! A bird which runs about inmiediately -it is 

hatched. IT CompUment WQrthle;ss. ft Frothy. 
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your pkiLSure hold (o play witli taertes, or that you 

will take longer time. 

Ham 1 am constant to niy purposes, they follow 
the kin’y's pleasure: if his fitness speaks, mine is 
ready; no4 or whensoever, provided I be: so able as 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming 
down. 

limn. In happy time. 

Lord. Tne queen desires you, to use some gentle 
entertainment to Laertes, before you fall to play. 
.'Bam. She well instructs me. 

Lord. 

LLor. You will lose this w’-ager, my lord. 

Ham. I do not think so ; since he went into 
France, I have been in continual practice; T shall 
win at the odds. But thou would’st not think, how 
ill alFs here about my heart : hut it is no matter. 

Bor. Nay, good my lord, 

Bam. It is butlQpMy; but it is such a kind of 
gain-giving'*^, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Bor. If your mind dislike any thing, obey it: I 
will forestall their repair hither, and say, you are not 
fit. 

Bam. Not. a whit, we defy augury; 
^eciaLprovidence in the fall of a sparrow. If it be 
now^\is not Id corner if it be not to come, it will be 
now ; if it be not now, yet it will come : the readiness ; 
is all. Since no man, of aught he leaves, knows, 
what isH to leave betimes ? Let be. 

Enter King, Queen, Laertes ^ Lords, Osric, and 
attendants, with foils, 

Kmg. Gome, Hamlet, coine and take this hand 
from me. 

[TAe King puts ike hand of 
Laertes into that of Kfmlet. 
Ham. Give me your pardon, sir ; I have done 
you wrong' ; 

But pardon it, as you are a gentleman. 

Tins presence knows, and you must needs have heard, 
How I am punished witli a sore distraction. 

What I have done, 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Eoughly awake, I here proclaim was madness. 

Was’t Hamlet xvTongM Laertes? Never, Hamlet; 

If Hamlet finm himself be ta'en away, 

And, when he's not himself, does wrong Laertes, 

Then Hamlet does it not, Hamlet denies it. 

Who does it then? His madness. Ift be so, 

Hamlet is of the faction thaf is xvrong'd ; 

His madness is poor Hamlet's enemy. 

Sir, in this audience, 

Let my disclaiming from a purpos'd exnl 
Free me so fat^ in your most generous thoughts. 

That I have shot'my arrow <yer the house, 

And hurt my brother. , ; ' . 

Laer. 1 em satisfied in natum, 

Whose motive, in this ease, should adr me most 
To my revenge : but immy terms ojf honour, ■ 

I stand aloof; and will ho recbhdlement, 

Till by some elder mast€rs, ’of known honour,- 
I have a voice and precedent of peace, - 1 , . ' 
To keep my name ungor'dj:; But till tliat time, 

■»f Misgiving. t Prevent. t Uawouiia^cJ* 


I do receive your ofierM love like love, 

And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely ; ^ 

And xvill this brother’s wager frankly play. ^ 

Give us the foils ; come on. 

Laer. Gome, one for me. : 

Bam. Ill be your foil, Laertes : in mine ign®- 
'■ rance^ . 

Your skill shall, lilce a star i’ the darkest night. 

Stick fiery off indeed. 

Lder, You mock me, sir. 

Ha7n. No, by this hand. 

King. , Give them the foils, young Osric. — Cousin 
Hamlet, 

You know the wager? 

Ham, Very well, my lord; 

Your gi'ace hath laid the odds o%e weaker side. 

King. 1 do not fear it ; I have seen you both : — * 
But since he’s better’d, we have therefore odds. 

Laer. This is too heavy, let me see another. 

Ham. This lijces me well. These foils have all a 
length? [The^ prepare to plap. 

O.V'. Ay, ray good lord. 

King. Set me the stoups'^ of wine upon that 
table : — 

If Hamlet give the first or second hit, 

Or quit in answer of the third exchange. 

Let ail the battlements their ordnance fire : 

The king shall drink to Hamlet’s better breath ; 

And in the cup an unionf shall he throw, 

Etcher than that which four successive kings 

lit Denmark’s crown have worn. Give me the cups ; 

'And let the kettle to tire trumpet speak, 

The trumpet to the cannoneer without. 

The cannons to the heavens, the heaven to earth, 

How the king drinks to Hamlet . — Come, begin ; — 
And "you, the judges, bear a wary eye. 

Ham. Come on, sir. 

Laer. Come, my lord. [Thepplap, 

Ham* One. 

Laer. No. 

Ham. ' Judgment, 

Osr. A hit, a very palpable hit. 

Laer. Well,— again. 

King. Stay, give me drink. Hamlet, this pearl is 
thine; 

Here’s to thy health, — Give him the cup. 

\^Trumpets sound ; and cannons shot off within. 
Ham. I’ll play this ’bm^.fivst, set it by awhile. 
Come,— Another hit. What say you? [They pia^f. 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confess. 

King. Our son shall win. 

Omen. He’s fat, and scant of breath. — 

Here, Hamlet, take my napkin^, rub thy brows : 

Tlie carousea§ to diy fortune, Hamlet. 

Ham. Good madam. 

King. Gertrude, do not drink. 

^ueen. I will, my lord ;-- 7 J pray you, pardon 
me, . • . . 

Kmg. It is the poison’f^ cup ; it is too late. 

. ^ [Aside. 

Ham. I dare not Jnnk yet, madam ; by and by. 

, l^urge- 


I-arge jugs. • t A precious pearl,. $ Handkerchief, 
to you, h.. 
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Queen, 

Lae?'. 

King. 

Laer. 


Ham. 


Come let me wipe tliy face. 

My lord, I’ll hit him now, 

I do not think it. 

And yet it is almost against my c'onscienee. 

[Aside. 

Come, for the third, ■Laertes. You do biit 
dally; 

I pray yon, pass witli yoitr best violence ; 

I am afeard, you make a wantom'^ of me. 

Laer. Say you so ? come on. \_TImy play. 

Osr. Nothing neither way. 

, Laer. Have at you now. 

[Laertes wounds Hamkt ; then, in scuffling, they 
change Rapiers, and Ha?ulet wounds Laertes. 
King. Part them, they are incens’d. 

Ha?n, Nay, come again. [The Qzieen falls. 
Osr. Look to the queen there, ho ! 

Hor. They bleed on both sides j—How is it, my 
lord? 

Osr. How is’t, Leartes ? 

Laer. ^ woodcock to my owmapinge^ 



L^ni, justly kill’d with mine own treachery. 

Mam. liow does the queen ? 

King. She swoons to see them bleed. 

Queen. No, no, the drink, the diink,— O my 
dear Hamlet ! 

The drink, the drink ; — I am poison’d I [^Dies. 

Ham. O villainy I ho I let the door be lock’d ; 
Treachery ! seek it out. [Lae?tes falls. 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art 
slain; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour’s life ; 

The treacherous instrument is in thy hand, 

Unbatedf, and envenom’d ; the foul practice 
Plath turn’d itself on me ; Id, here I lie, 

Never to rise again. Thy mother’s poison’d ; 

I can no more ; the king, the king’s to blame. 

Ham. The point 

Envenona’d too ! — ^Thcn, venom, to thy work. 

the King. 

Osr. 4' Loi'ds. Treason ! treason I 
King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Ham. Here, thou incestuous, murd’rous, damned 
Dane, 

Drink off this potion : — Is the union here ? 

Polio w my mother. [Kmg dies. 

Laer. Hejs justly seiVd; 

It is a poison tenapef’djLy himself, — 

Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee ; 

Nor thine on me ! [Dies. 

Ham. Pleaven make thee free of it ! I follow ihee. 
I am dead, Horatio ; — Wretched queen, adieu ! — 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance. 

That are but mutfe^ea audience to this act. 

Had I but time, (as thisfell sergeant§, death, 

Is strict in his arrest,) OTlixcould tell you,— 

But let it be : — Horatio, I a^dead ; 

Thou liv’st ; report me and my c^ase aright 
To the unsatisfied. 

’ X 

* Treat me like a child or an effimmate 
t The foil without a button, and poisoned ponM;;. 
t Mixed. § A sergeant is a sheri]af’a ofiSce. 


Hor. Never believe it ; 

I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 

Here’s yet some liquor left. 

Ham. As thou’rt a man, — 

Give me the cup ; let go ; by heaven I’ll have it.— 

O God ! — Horatio, what a wounded name. 

Things standing thus unknown, shall live behdnd me ? 
If thou didst ever hold me in thy heart, 

Absent thee from felicity awhile, 

And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pam, 

To tell my story. — 

[March cfar off, and shot within. 
What warlike noise is this ; 

Osr. YonngPortinbras, with conquest come firoiQ 
Poland. 

To the ambassadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 

Ham. 0, I die, Horatio ; 

The potent poison quite o’er-crows'^ my .-spirit 
. I cannot live to hear the news from England : 

But I do prophecy the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice ; 

So tell him, with the oecurrentsf, more or less. 
Which have solicited^'— The rest is silence. [Dies. 

HofT. Now cracks a noble heart;: — ^^Good night, 
sweet prince; 

And frights of angels sing thee to thy rest ! 

Why does the drum come hither ? [Mai'dh within. 

Enter Fortinbras the English Ambassadors, and ■. 
othei's. 

Foi't. Where is this sight ? 

Hor. What is it, you would see ? 

If aught of woe, or wonder, cease yom* search. 

Fort. This quarry§ cries on havockj] I — O proud 
death ! 

What :feast is toward in thine eternal ceil. 

That thou so many princes, at a shot. 

So bloodily hast struck ? 

1 Amb. The sight is dismal ; 

And our affairs from England come too late : 

The ears are senseless, that should give us hearing, 

To tell him, his commandment is fulfilFd, 

That Rosencrantz and Guildenstera are dead ; 

Where should we have our thanks ? 

Hor. Not from his mouthf. 

Had it the ability of life to thank yon ; 

He never gave .commandment for their death. 

But since, so jump'^'*^ upon this bloody question. 

You from the Polackff wars, and you from England, 
Are here arriv’d; give order, that these bodies 
High on a stage be placed to the view ; 

And let me sj)eak,,tp the yet unknowing world, ■ 

How these things come about. So shall you hear 
Of carnal, bloody, and unnatural acts ; 

Of accidental judgments, casual slaughters ; 

Of deaths put on by cunning and forc’d cause ; 

And, in this upshot, purposes mistook 
Fall’n on the inventors’ heads ; all this can I 
Truly deliver. 

* O’er-comes. t loeidepts. $ Incited. 

§ Heap of dead game. , , . ...t. 

II A word of censure wlien more game was destroyed tnan 

was reasonable. _ „ , 

i, e. Tlie king^s. Br chance* tt Polish. 
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Fort. Let us haste to hear it;, 

And call the noblest to- the audience. 

Tot me, with sorrow I embrace my fortune ; . 

I have some rights of memory in this kingdom, 

Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 

Ear. Of that I shall have also cause to speak, 
And irom his mouth whose voice will draw on more: 
But let this same be presently perform'd, 

Even while men's minds are wild ; lest more mis- 
chance, 

On plots and errors, happen. 

Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 

For he was likely, had he been put on, 

To have'prov’d most royally : and, for his passage, 
The soldier’s musick, and the rites of war, 

Speak loudly for him. — 

Take up the bodies : — Such a sight as this 
Becomes the field, but here shows much amiss. 

Go, bid the soldiers shoot. [A dead march. 

[^Exeunt y hearing off the dead bodies ; after 
which f 'a peal of ordnance is shot off . 
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IPBESONS RUfRESENTED. 

Bake of Venice. 

BrabaniiOf a senator. 

Two oth.er senators. ■ , , 

<?raftnwo, brother to Brabantio. 

LodioBieo, kinsman to Brabautio. 

Othello, ^ Hoor. 

<Iassio, bis lieutenant. . , 

Xago, his sbcient. 

itodevigo, a Venetian gentleman. 

Mordan&y Othello’s predecessor in the government of Cyprus, 
Clown, servant to Othello. 

Herald. 

Besdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and -wife to OthcHo. 
Emilia,, wife to lago.^ 

Bianca, a eourteEan, mistress to Cassio. 

Officers, Gentlemen, Messengers, Musicians, Sailors, Atten- 
dants, &c. 

Scene, for the first Act, in Venice j during the rest of the 
play, at a sea-port in Cyprus. 

ACT I. SCENE I. 

Venice, il Street. 

Enter Roderigo and lago. 

Rod. Tush, never tell me, I take it much unkindly, 
Tliat thou, lago,—- who hast had my purse. 

As if the strings were thine, — should ’st know of this. 

logo, 'Sblood, but you will not hear me : — 

If ever I did dream of such a matter, 

Abhor me. ’ 

^ Rod. Thou told’st me, thou didst hold him in thy 

hate, 

logo. Despi.se me, if Ldo not. Three great ones 
ofthecity. 

In personal suit to make me his lieutenant. 

Oft capp'd^’ to him and, by the faith of man,. 

I know my price; I am worth no worse a place ; 

* Saluted. 
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But he, as loving his own pride and purposes. 

Evades them, with a bombast circumstance’^, 

Horribly stup'd with epithets of war : 

And, in coirclusidn, nonsuits 
My mediators: for, certestj says he, 

I have already chose my officer. 

And what was he ? 

Forsooth, a great arithmetician. 

One Michael Cassio, a Florenfi^^ 

A fellow almost damn’d in a fair wifej ; 

That never set a squadron in the field, 

Nor the dmsion of a battle knows 

More than a spinster; unless the bookish theorick§, 

W herein the tqged consuls can propose 

As masterly as he ; mere prattle, without practice, 

Is all his soldiership. But, he, sir, had the election : 
And I,— of whom his eyes had seen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus ; and on other grounds 
Ghristian and heathen,— -must be be-lee’d and calm’d 
By debitor and creditor, this counter-caster[| ; , 

He, in good time, must his lieutenant be, 

And I, (God hiess the mark 1) his Moorship’s anci- 
ent. /■; : . ' 

Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his 
hangman. 

logo. But there’s no remedy, Tis die curse of 
service ; 

Preferment goes by letter, and affection, 

Not by the old gradation, where each second 
Stood heir to the first. Now, Sir, be judge yourself, 
Whether I in any just term am affin’d 
To love the Moor. 

Rod. 1 would not follow him then. 
lago. O, sir, content you ; 

I follow him to serve my turn upon him : 

We cannot all be masters, nor all masters 
Cannot be truly follow’d. You shall mark 
Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

That, doting on his own obsequious bondage, 

Wears out his time, much like his master’s ass, 

For nought but provender;- and, when he’s old, 
cashier’d; 

Whip me such honest knaves. Others there are, 

IV ho, trimm’d in forms and visages of duty, 

Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves ; 

And, throwing but shows of service on their lords, 

Do well thrive by tliem, and, when they have lin’d 
their coats. 

Do themselves homage : these fellows have some soul ; 
And such -a one do I profess myself. 

For, sir. 

It it as sure as you are Eoderigo, 

Were I the Moor, I would not be lago : 

In follo^ving him, 1 follow but myself; 

Heaven is my judge, not I for love and duty, 

But seeming so, for my peculiar end : 

For when my outward action doth demonstrate 
The native act and figure of rny heart 
In compliment extern^, ’ris not long after 

* eircumlocutioo^ ’ t Certainly, 

t Very near married to .a courtesan. 

§ Tbeory.. , It It >vas anciently tJie practice to 

reckon np with counters, 

5 Ont^il shQ\7 of civility, 
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But I will wear my heart upon my sleeve 
For daws to peck at : I am not what I am. 

Rod. What a full fortune does tlie thick-lips owe"^; 
If tie can carry't thus ! 

: lago. Call up her father, 

Rouse him : make after him, poison his delight, 
Proclaim him in the streets • incense her kinsmen, 
And, though he ill a fertile climate dwell, . 

Plague him with flies : though that his joy be joy, 

Yet throw such changes of vexation on’t, 

As it may lose some colour. 

Rod. Here is her father’s house ; I’ll call aloud. 
lago. Do : with like timorous accent, and dire 
yell, * 

As when, by night and negligence, the fire 
Is spied in populous cities. 

Rod. What ho ! Brabantio 1 aigiiior Brabantio, bo ! 
lago. Awake I what, ho ! Brabantio I thieves 1 
thieves ! thieves ! 

Look to your house, your daughter, and your bags ! 
Thieves ! thieves ! 

Brabantio, above at a window. 

Bra. What is the reason of this terrible sum- 
mons ? 

What is the matter there ? 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within ? 
lago. Are your doors lock’d? 

Bra. Why ? wherefore ask you this ? 
lago. ’Zounds, sir, you are robb’d; for shame, 
put on your gown ; 
m ^ 

Arise, arise ; 

Awake the snorting citizens with the bell, 

Or else the devil will make a grandsire of you : 

Arise, I say. 

Bra. What, have you lost your wits? 

Rod. Most reverend signior, do you know my 
voice? "■■■- ■ ■ ■■ 

Bra. Not I ; ^Wiat are you ; 

. Rod. My name is — lloderigo. 

Bra. The worse welcome : 

I have charg’d thee, not to haunt about my doors : 

In honest plainness thou hast heard me say. 

My daughter is not for thee ; and now, in madness, 
Being full of supper, and distemperingt draughts. 
Upon malicious braveiy, dost thou come 
To start my quiet. 

Rod. Sir, sir, sir, sir, * 

Bra. But thou must needs be sure. 

My spirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

Rod. Patience, good sir. . ^ 

Bra. What telfk thou me of robbitig? this is 
Venice ; : « 

My house is not a gTangeU 
Rod. .. Most grave Brabantio, 

In simple and pure soul I come to you. 

lago. ’Zounds, sir, you are one of those, that will 
not serve God, if the devil- bid you. Because we 
come to do you service, you think we are ruffians ; 
You’ll have your daughter covered with a Barbary 

t Intoxicating. t A lone farm house. 


horse : you’ll have your nephew'^s neigh to you: you’ll 
have coursers for cousins, and gennets for germans*. 
Bra. What profane wretch art thou ? 
lago. 1 am one, sir, that comes to tell you, your 
daughter and the Mobr are * ^ 

Bra. Thou art a villain . 
logo. You are—- a senator. 

Bra. This thou shalt answer: I know thee, 
Eoderigo. [you, 

Rod. Sir, I will answer any tiling. But I beseech 
If t be your pleasure, and most wise consent, 

(As partly, I find, it is,) that your fair daughter, 

At this odd-event and dull watch o’ the night, 
Transported — with no worse nor better guard, 

But with a knave of common hire, a gondolier^,'— 

To the gross clasps of a lascivious Moor,— ■ 

If this be known to you, and your aliowance§, 

W^e then have done you bold and saucy wrongs ; 

But if you know not this, my manners tell me, 

We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 

That, from the sense of all civility, 

I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 
Your daughter, — if you have not given her leave,— 

I say again, hath made a gross rev'olt; 

Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes. 

In an extravagantjj and wheeling stranger, 

Of here and every where. Straight satisfy yourself ; 

If she be in her chamber, or your house. 

Let loose on me the justice of tine state - 
For thus deluding you. 

Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho ! 

Give me a taper ; — call up all my people : — 

This accident is not unlike my dream. 

Belief of it oppresses me already : — 

Light, I say ! light! [Bxitfrom above^ 

lago. Farewell ; for I must leave you : 

It seems not meet, nor wholesome to my place, 

To be produc’d (as, if I stay, I shall,) 

Against the Moor. For, I do know, the state, — 

I However this may gall him with some check, — 
Cannot with safety castlf him ; for he’s, embark’d 
With such loud reason to the Cyprus’ wars, 

(Which even now stand in act,) that, for their souls, 
Another of his fathom they have not, 

To lead their business : in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

Yet, for necessity of present life, 
i must show out a flag and sign of love, 

Which is indeed but sign. That you shall surely 
find him, 

Lead to the Sagittary the rais’d search ; 

And there will I be with him. So, farewell. 

. „ .[Rrif. 

Enter below, Brahantio, and Servants with torches-. 
Bra. It is too true an evil : gone she is ; 

And what’s to come of my despised 
Is nought but bitterness.— Now Roderigo, ^ 

Where didst thou see her? — O, unhappy girl! — 
With the Moor, say’st thou? — Who would be a 
father? — 

How didst thou know ’twas she? O, thou deceiv’st 
me 

* Relations. f Nearly midnight, t A watemiati. 

$ Approbation. (1 Wandering, Dismiss. ** Old age. 
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Past thought !— What said- she to you ?— Get more 

Raise afl°my kindred.— Are they married think you ? 
Rod: fmly, I think, they are. 

Bra. d heaven !•— How got she out 1 — O treason 
of the blood !— 

Fathers, from hence trast not your daughters minds 
By what you see them act.— Are there not charms, 
By which the property of youth and maidhood 
Blay be abus’d ? Have you not read, Eoderigo, 

Of some such thing ? 

. Yes, sir ; I have indeed. 

Bra. Call up my brother. — O, that you had had 
her ! — 

Some one way, some another, — Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 

Rod. I think, I can discover him ; if you please 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 

Bi'a. Pray you lead on. At eveiy house I’ll call ; 
I may command at most ; — Get weapons, ho ! 

And raise some special officers of night. — 

On, good Iloderigo I’ll deserve your, pains. 

' SCEHE ri. 

The same. Another street. 

Enter Othello, la^o, and Attendants. 

. lago. Tliougli in the trade of war 1 have slain 
• men, . 

Yet do I.hQld it^veiy stuff o’ the conscience. 

To do no contriv’d murder ; I lack iniquity 
Srometimes, to do me service. Nine or ten times 
I ha4liought to have yerk’d him here.under the ribs. 
0th, ’lls . better as it is , 
logo. *Kay, but he prated. 

And spoke such scurvy and provoking terms 
Against your honour, 

That, with the little godliness I have, 

1 did full hard forbear him. But, I pray, sir, 

Are you fust manned ? for, be sure of this, — 

That the magnifico* is much beloved ; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 
As double as the duke’s ; he will divorce you ; 

Or put upon you what restraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on,) 

Will give him cable. 

, 0th. Let him do his spite : 

My services, which I have done the signior}^ 

Shall out-tong^te his complaints. ’Tis yet to know, 
(Which, when I know that boasting is an honour, 

I. sh^U promulgate,) I fetch my life and being 
FrQm,‘m^‘-Of royal, siege-jr ; and my demerits|; 

May speak, unbonneted§, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach’d. For know,, lago, 

But that I love the gentle Desdemona, 

I would not my unhoused free condition ' 

Put into circumscription mid confine . 

I’or the sea’s worth. But, look 1 what lighto come 
yonder ?. 

* Brabaatio aiagnifico is bis title as a senator, 
t Seat or tisrone. t Demerits bas, the same, meaning, in 
m merits, § Covered^ , , 


Enter Cassio, at a distance, and certain Officers with 
torches. 

lago. These are the raised father, and his friends. 
You were best go in. 

0th. Not I : I must be found ; 

My parts, niy title, and my perfect soul, 

Shall manifest me rightly. Is it they? 
lago. By Janus, I thing no. 

Oih. The servants of the duke, and my lieute- 
nant. 

The goodness of the night upon you, friends ! 

What is the news ? 

Cds. The duke does greet you, general ; 

And he requires your haste-post-haste appearance, 
Even on the instant, 

Otk. What is the matter, think yon ? 

Cas. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine ; 
It is a business of some heat : the gallies 
Have sent a dozen sequent* messengers 
This very night at one another’s heels ; 

And many of the consuls, rais’d, and met, 

Are at the duke’s already. You have been hotly call’d 
for; 

When, being not at your lodging to be found, 

The senate hath sent about three several questsf, 

; To search you out. 

0th. ’Tis well I am found by you. 

I will but spend a word here in the house, ' 

And go with you , [ E.vit. 

. Cas. Ancient, what makes he liere ? 

,'i lago. ’Faith, he to-night hatli boarded a land 

I' carrackj ; 

If it prove lawful prize, he’s made for ever. 

I Cas. I do not understand. 
logo. He’s married. 

Cas, To who ? ' 

Re-enter Othello. 

lago. Marry, to — Come, captain, will you go ? 
Ot/i. Have with you, 

Cas, Here comes another troop to seek for you. 
Enter Brabant io, Rodcrigo, ayid Officers of 7 iigkt, 
vnth torches and weapons, 
logo. It is Brabantio : — general, be advis’d ; 

He comes to bad intenl. 

' 0th. Hola I stand there ! 

Rod, Signior, it is the Moor. 

Bra. Down with him, thief ! 

[ Thep draw on loth sides, 
lago. You; Eoderigo ! come, sir, I am for you. 
0th. Keep up your bright swords,* for the dew 
will rust them. — 

Good signior, you shall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 

Bra. O thou foul tkief, wliere hast tliou stow’d 
my daughter? 

Damn’d as thou art, thou hast enchanted her : 

For I’ll refer me to ail things of sense, 

If she; in chains of magick were not bound. 

Whether a* maid — so tender, fair, and happy: 

So- opposite to- marriage, that she shunn’d 
The wealthy cmfed darlings of our nation, 

* FoIIov?ipg[. . . t Sesu'cbers. , $ A vessels 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mode. 

Run from her guardage to the sooty bosom ' 

Of such a thing as thou: to fear, not to deiighi*. 
Judge me the world, if ^tis not gvoss in sense,, ‘ 
That thou hast practis’d on her with foul charms ; . 

Abus’d her delicate youth with djugs, or minerals, 
That waken motion I ’ll have it disputed on ; 

’Tis probable, and palpable to thinking. 

I therefore apprehend and do attach thee, 

For an abuser of tlie world, a practiser 
Of arts inhibited and out of warrant : — 

Lay bold upon liim ; if he do resist, 

Subdue him at his peril. 

0th. Hold your hands, 

Both you of my inclining, and the rest : 

Were it my cue to fight, I should have known it 
Without a prompter. — Where will you that! go 
To answer this your charge ? 

Bra. To prison : till fit time 
Of law, and course of direct session, 

Call thee to answer, 

0 th. Wiat if I do obey? 

How may the duke be therewith satisfied ; 

Whose messengers are here about my side, 

Upon some present business of the state, 

T© bring me to him ? 

Off. ’Tis tnie, most worthy signior, 

The duke’s in council ; and your noble self, 

I aS sure, is sent for. . 

Bra. How ! the duke in council ! 

In this time of the night ! — Bring him av/ay : 

Mine’s not an idle cause : tlie duke himself, . 

Or any of my bothers of the state, 

Cannot but feel ibis wrong, as ’twere their own : 

For if such actions may have passage free, 
Bondrslaves, and pagansf, shall our statesmen he. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

The mne. A Council Chamber. 

The DukCf and senators, sitting at a table * 
Officers attending. 

Duke. There is no composition X in these new^s. 
That gives them credit. ' 

1 iSew. Indeed, they are disproportion’d ; 

My letters say, .a hundred and seven gallies, 

Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. ; 

2 Sen. And mine, two hundred : 

But though they jump not on a just account, 

(As in ‘these cases, where the aim§ reports, 

H"is oft with difference,) yet do they all confirm 
A Turkish .fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 

Duke. Nay, it is possible enough to judgment : 
I do not so secure me in the error. 

But the main article I do approve 
In fearful sense. 

Sailor. [ Within.'] What ho !' what ho ! what ho !. 
Enter an Officer, with a sailor.. 

'Off. A messenger from th^ gallies. 

Duke. Now? the business ? 

* To terrify not deliglit. 
t The pagans and bond- slaves of Africa. 
t Consistency, § Conjectare, 


Sailor. The Turkish preparation makes for 
Rhodes; 

So was I bid report here to the state, ' . 

By signior Angelo . 

Duke. How say you by this change ? 

1 Sen. This cannot be, 

By no assay of reason ; ’tis a pageant, 

To keep us in false gaze. When we consider 
The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 

And let ourselves again but understand, 

TJiat, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 

So may he with more facile q\iestioif'-' bear it, 

For that it stands not in such warlike bracef, 

But altogether lacks the abilities 
That Rhodes is dress’d in : — if we make thought of 
this, 

■We must not think, the Turk is so unskilful, 

To leave that latest which concerns him .first; 
Neglecting an attempt of ease, and gain, 

To wake, and wage];, a danger profitless. 

Duke. Nay, in all confidence, he’s not for 
Rhodes. 

Off. Here is more news. 

Enter a messenger. 

Mess. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious. 
Steering with due course toward the isle of Rhodes, 
Have there injoin ted them with ari after fleet. 

1 Sen. Ay, so I thought: — How 'many, as you 
guess? • 

Mess. Of thirty sail : and now do they re-stem 
Their backward course, bearing with frank appearanbe 
Their purposes toward Cyprus. — Signior Montano,. 
Your trusty and most valiant servitor, 

With his free duty recommends you thus. 

And prays you to believe him. 

Duke. ’Tis certain then for Cyprus,: — 

Marcus Lucchesc, is he not in town ? 

1 Sen. tie’s now in Florence. 

Duke. Write from us ; -wish him post-post-haste r 
despatch. 

1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant' 
Moor. 

Ejiter Brabantio, Othello, logo, Boderigo, 
and Officers. 

Duke. Valiant Othello, we must straight employ 
you 

Against the general enemy Ottoman. 

I did not see you; welcome, gentle signior; 

[ To Brabantio. 

We lack’d your counsel and your help to night. 

Bra. So did I yours. Good your grace, pardon 
me;,.' 

Neither my place, not aught I heard of business. 

Hath rais’d me from my bed ; nor dotli the general 
care 

Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Is of so flood-gate and o’erbearing nature, 

That it eiigluts and swallows other sorrows. 

And it is stillitself. 

Duke. Why, what’s the matter.^ 

Bra. My daughter ! 0^ my daughter t , , , 

’ * Easy dispute, f state of defence, $ ComM* ^ 






... 'Sen. ■■ 'Dead.? , , 

Br«. Ay, tome; , , 

She is abus’d, stol’n from me, and corrapted 

By spells and medicines bought of mountebanks : 

Bor iWire so preposterously to er^ 

Being not deficient, blind, or lame of sense, 

Sans^^ witchcraft could not— -• \ 

Duke. Whoe’er he be, that, in tins foul proceed- 
ina’. 

Hath thus heguifd your daughter of herself, 

And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You shall yourself read in the bitter letter, * ^ 

After your owm sense ; yea, though our proper son 
Stood in your actionf . 

Bra. Humbly I thank your grace. 

Here is the man, this Moor ; w^hom now, it seems, 
Your special mandate, for the slate affairs, 

Hath -hither brought. 

Duke 4' Sen. "We are very sorry for it, 

Duke. What, in your own part, cmi you say to 
this? [To Othello. 

Bra. Nothing but this is so. 

Oth. Most potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 
My very noble and approv’d good masters, 

That I have ta’eii away this old man^s daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my ofiendiug 

Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my speech, 

And little bless’d with the set phrase of peace : 

Bor since. these arms of mine hath seven years' pith, 
Till now some nine .moons wasted, they have us’d 
Tlieir dearest. axjRpatm the tented field ; 

AhdMle df this great .world can I speak, 

Mdre pertains to feats of broil and battle ; 

And therefore little shall I grace my cause, ^ . 

In speaking for myself: yet, by your gracious 
patience, * 

I will a round unvamish’d tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what 
charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magick, 

(For such proceeding I am charg’d withal,) 

I won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 

Of spirit so still and quiet, tliat her motion 
Blush’d at herself. And she, — in spite of nature, 

Of years, of coinitr}^, credit, every thing, — 

To fall in love with what she fear’d to look on ? 

It is a judgment maim’d, and most imperfect, 

That will confess — perfection so could err 
Against all rules of nature ; and must be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 

Why this should be. I tlierefore vouch again, 

Tliat with some mixtures powerful o’er the bfood. 

Or with some dram conjur’d to this efiect. 

He wrought upon her. , v. , 

Dulce. To vouch this, is no proof ■ 

Without more certain and more oyer test§". 

Than these thin Imbits, and poor likehhopds 
Of modem seeming|[, do prefer against hhn. .. 

1 Sen. But, Odiello, speak ; — . • : ' 

Bid you by indirect and forced courses 

* 'Without. t Accusation. t Best eEcrtfijn. 

. s Open proof, ' § W’’eakshow^. 


Subdue and poison this young maid’s alfections? 

Or came it by req nest, and such fair question 
As soul to soul afibrdeth ? 

0th. I do beseech you, 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary- ^ 

And let her speak of me before her father : 

If you do find me foul in her report, 

The trust, the office, I do liold of you, 

Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Duke. Fetch Dcsdemona hither. 

0th. Ancient, conduct tliem ; you best know the 
place. — 

[E^veunt lago and AUemkmiB. 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 

So justly to your giuve ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 

And she in mine. 

Duke. Say, it, Othello. 

0th. Her father lov’d me ; oft invited me ; 

Still question’d me the story of my life, 

From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortunes, 

That 1 have pass’d. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish clays, 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it. 

Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breSch ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery ; of my^ redemption thence, 

And portancef in my travel’s histoiy r 
Wherein of antres X vast, and desarls idle, 

Rough quaii’ies, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
heaven, 

■ It was my hint, to speak, such was the process ; 

And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Bo grow beneath their shoulders. These things to 
hear. 

Would Besdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affairs would drav/ her thence ; 
Which ever as she could wnth haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Bevour up my discourse. Which 1 obserring. 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels§ she had something heard. 

But not intentivelyll : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke, 

That my youth suffer’d. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a w'orld of sighs : 

She swore, — In faith, ’twas strange, ’twas passing 
Strang^ ; 

’Twas pitMral, ’twas wondrous pitiful ; 

’She wish’d^ she had not heard it ; yet she wish’d 
That heaven had made her such a man ; she thank’d' 
me; 

And bade me, if I had 'a friend tliat lov’d her, 

* The of. the fictitious creature so called, 

t My behaviour,. t Caves and dens. , § Parts. 

J Intentjtoxi and attention were once synpnyinous, 
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I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

* And that would woo her. ’ Upon this’hint, I spake ; 
She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d ; 

. And I lov’d her, that she did pity them. 

This only is the witclicraft I have us’d; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

Enter Desikmona, and Attendants. 

Duke. I think, this tale would win my daughter 
, too. — 

Good Brabantio, 

Take up this mangiecl matter at the best : 

Men do their broken weapons rather use, 

Than their hare hands. 

Bra. I pray you, hear her speak ; 

If she confess, that she was half the wooer. 
Destruction on my head, if my bad blame 
Light on the man !— Come hither, gentle mistress ; 

Do you perceive in all this noble company, 

• Where most you ow^e obedience ? 

Des. My noble father, 

I do perceive here a divided duty ; 

To you, I am bound for life, and education ; 

My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of duty, 

I am hitherto your daughter. But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father. 

So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 

Bra. God be with you ! — I have done :-rrr 
Please it your grace, on to the state affairs ; 

I had rather to adopt a child, than get it. — 

Come hither, Moor ; 

I here do give thee that with all my heart. 

Which, but thou hast already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee. — ^Eor your sake, jewel, 

I am glad at soul I have no other child ; - 

Tor thy escape would teach me tyranny, 

To hang clogs on them, — I have done, my lord. 

Duke. Let me speak like yourself; and lay a 
sentence. 

Which, as a grise‘^, or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. 

When remedies are past, the griefs are ended. 

By seeing the worst, which late on hopes depended. 

To mourn a mischief that is past and gone, * 

Is the next way to draw new mischief on . 

What cannot he preserv’d when fortune takes, 

Patience her injury a mockery makes. 

The robb’d, tiiat smiles, steal something from the 
thief ; 

He robs himself, that spends a bootless grief. 

Bra. So let the Turk of Cyprus us- beguile ; 

We lose it not, so long as we can smile. 

He bears the sentence well, that nothing bears 
But the free comfort which from thence he hears ; 

But he bears both the sentence and the sorrow, 

That, to pay grief, must of poor patfence borrow. 

These sentences, to sugar, or 'to gall, 

Being strong on both sides, are equivocal : 

But words are words ; I never yet did hear, 


* Qrise, from' degrees. 


That the bruis’d heart was pierced through the ear. 
I , humbly beseech yon, proceed to the affairs of state. 
^ Duke. The Turk with a most mighty prepara- 
tion makes for Cyprus Othello, the fortitude of 
the place is best known to you. And though we have 
there a substitute of most allowed sufficiency, yet 
opinion, a sovereign mistress of effects, throws a more 
safer voice on you ; you must therefore be content to 
:Slubber^Mhe gloss of your new fortunes with this 
more stubborn and boisterous expedition. 

Otk. The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the ffinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down : I do agnizef 
A natural and prompt alacrity, 

I find in hardness ; and do undertake 
Tliese present wars against the Ottomites, 

Most humbly therefore bending to your stale, 

I crave fit disposition for my wife ; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition J. 

With such accommodation, and besort. 

As levels with her breeding. 

Duke. If you please, 

Be’t at her father’s. 

Bra. I’ii not have it so, 

Otk. Norl. 

Des. _ Nor I ; I would not' there reside^ 

To put my father in. impatient thoughts. 

By being in his eye. Most gracious duke. 

To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ; 

And let me find a charter in your voice. 

To assist my simpleness. 

Duke. What would you, Desdemona ? 

Des. That I did love the Moor, to live with him. 
My downright violence and storm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the wwld ; my heart’s subdued 
Even to the very quality of my lord : 

I saw Othello’s visage in his mind ; 

And to his honoum, and his valiant parts. 

Did I my soul and fortunes consecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war. 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me. 

And I a heavy interim shall support 
By his dear absence : Let me go with him. 

Otk. Your voices, lords — 'beseech you, let hei? 
will 

Have a free way. 

Vouch with me, heaven; I therefore beg it not, 

To please the palate of my appetite ; 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects§. 

In my distinct and proper satisfaction ; 

But to be free and bounteous to her mind : 

And heaven defend] |ypur good souls, that you think 
I will your serious and great business scant, 

FojIF she is with me. No, when light-wing’d toys 
Of feather’d Cupid seel*^' with wanton dulness 
My speculative and active instruments, 

That my disports corrupt and taint my business. 

Let housewives make a skillettb of my heirnjj. 

And all indign and base adversities 
Make head against my estimation I 

* Obscure, t Acknowledge. t Allowaace. 

§ Affections, I! Forbid. ■ f because, 

*** Blind. tt A §maU ketltg, Helmet. 
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''Duke. Be it as you shall privately determine, 
Either for her stay, or going : the affair cries— haste, 
x\nd speed must answer it ; you must lienee to night. 

. J)dl To-night, my lord? 

JM'C, This night. 

Oi//. With all my heart. 

I>?/ke. At nine ihhe morning here we’ll meet again . 
Othello, leave some officer behind. 

And he shall our commission bring to you : ^ 

With such things else of quality and respect^ 

As doth import you. 

Oif//. Please your grace, my ancient ; 

A man he is of honesty and trust ; 

To his conveyance I assign my wife, 

With what else needful your good grace shall think 
To be sent after me, 

Duke. Let it be so. — 

Good night to every one. — And, noble signior, 

[ To Brahantio. \ 

If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 

Your son-in-law is far more fair than black. 

1 Ben. Adieu, brave Moor ! use Desdemona well. 
Bra. Look to her, Moor ; have a quick eye to see; 
She has deceiv’d her father-, and may thee. 

\BxQunt Duke, Senators, Officers, 4'C. 
0th . My life upon her faith. — Honest lago, 

My Desdemona must I leave to thee ; 

I pr’ythee, let thy wife attend on her ; 

And bring them after in the best advantage, — 

Come, Desdemona; I have but an hour 
Of love, of worldly matters and direction, 

So Wpt thee ; we must obey the time. 

\Bxeunt Othello and Desdemona. 

Mod. lagq. 

logo. "What say’st thou, noble heart ? 

Mod. What will I do, thinkest thou ? 

Jago. Why, go to bed, and sleep. 

M^. I will incontinently drown myself. 
lago. Well, if thou dost, I shall never love thee 
after it. W’hy, thou silly gentleman I 

Mod. It is silliness to live, when to live is a tor- 
ment : and then have we a prescription to die, when 
death is our physician. 

lago. O villainous ! I have looked upon the 
world for four times seven years! and since I could 
distinguish between a benefit and an injury, I never 
found a man that knew how to love himself. Ere 
I would say, I would drown myself for the love of a 
Guinea-hen, I would change my humanity with a 
baboon. 

Rod. What should I do? I confess, it is my 
shame to be so fond^^ ; but it is not in virtue to 
amend it. 

logo. Virtue? a fig! ’tis in ourselves, that we 
are thus, or tlius. Our bodies are our gardens ; to 
the which, our wills are gardeners : so that if we will 
plant nettles, or sow lettuce ; set hyssop, and weed 
up thyme ; supply it with one gender of herbs, or 
distract it with many; either to have it steril with 
idleness, or manured with industry r wiiy, the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills. If 
the balance of our lives bad not one scale of reason 
to poise another of sensuality, the blood and base- 

' i 1 , ‘ Bbnlislt. 


ness of our natures would conduct us to most pre- 
posterous conclusions. But we have reason to cool • 
our raging motions, our carnal stings, our luibitted-'- 
lusts ; whereof I take this, that you call— love, to be 
a sectf, or sciom 
Mod. It cannot be. 

lago. It is merely a lust of the blood, and a per- * 
mission of the will. Come, be a man. Drowm thyself? 
drown cats, and blind puppies. I‘ have professed 
me thy friend, and I confess me knit to thy deserving 
with cables of perdurable toughness ; I could never 
better stead thee than now. Put money in thy purse : 
follow these wars ; defeat thy favour with an usurped 
beards ; I say, put money in thy purse. It cannot be, 
that Desdemona should long continue her love to the 
Moor, — put money in thy purse : — ^nor lie his to her : 
it was a violent commencement, and thou shaft see 
an answerable sequestration ; — put but money in thy 
‘purse, — ^These Moors are changeable in their wills ; 
— fill thy purse with money : the food that to him 
now^ is as luscious as locusts, shall be to him shortly 
as bitter as coloquintida. She must change for 
youth ; when she is sated with his body, she will find 
the error of her choice. — She must have change, she 
must ; therefore put money in thy purse. — If thou 
wilt needs damn thyself, do it a more delicate w^ay 
than drowning. Make all the money thou canst. 
If sanctimony and a frail vow, betwixt an eiTmg§ 
barbarian and a supers ubtle Venetian, be not too 
hard for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, thou shaft 
eiqoy her : therefore make money. A pox of drown- 
ing thyself I it is clean out of the way : seek thou ' 
; rather to be hanged in compassing thy joy, than to be 
drowned and go without her. 

Rod. ‘Wilt thou be fast to my hopes, if I depend 
on the issue ? 

lago. Thou art sure of me : — Go, make money : 
— I have told thee often, and I re-tell thee again and 
again, I hate the Moor. My cause is hearted : ' thine 
hath no less reason. Let us be conjunctive in our 
revenge against him; if thou canst cuckold him, 
thou dost thyself a pleasure, and me a sport. There 
are many events in the womb of time, which will be 
delivered. Traversejl ; go : provide thy money. Wq 
will have more of this to-moiTOw. Adieu. 
fiod. Where shall we meet i’the morning ? 

' lago. At my lodging. 

; Mod. I’ll be with thee betimes. 

lago. Go to ; farewell. Do you hear, Ptoderigo ? 

Rod. What say you ? 

logo. No more of drowning, do yon hear. 

Rod. 1 am changed. I’ll sell all my land. 
lago. Go to; farewell; put money enough in 
your purse. [Exit Rode?'igo, 

Thus do I ever make my fool my purse ; 

For I mine own gain’d knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with such a snipe, 

But for my sport ,and profit. I hate the Moor ; 

And it is thought abroad, that ’twixt my sheets 
He has done my office ;1 know not if it be true ; 

But I, for mere suspicion in that kind, 

* Unbridled. 

t A sect is what the g-ardeners call a cutting. 
t Change your countenance with a false beard. 

I § Wandering:, i| Aa ancient military word of command. 
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Will dO;, as if for surety. He holds'^' nre well ; 

^ The better shall my purpose work on him. 

Cassio's a proper man. Let me see now; 

To get ills place, and to plume up my will; 

A double knavery,— How ? liow ?— Let me see : — ■ 
After some time, to abuse Othello’s ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife — 

He hath a person ; and a smootli dispose, 

To be suspeeted ; fram’d to make women false. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature, 

That thinks men honest, that but seem to be so ; 

And will as tenderly be led by the nose, 

As asses are. 

I have’t ; — it is engender’d : — Hell and night 
Must bring this monstrous birth to the world’s light. ' 

[Emt. 

ACT II. SCENE I. ' 

xi Sea-port toion in Cyprus. A Flatfonn, Enter 
Montano and two geMtUmen. 

Mon. What from the cape can you discern at 
sea? 

1 Gent, Nothing at all: it is a high-wrought 
dood ; 

I cannot, ’twixt the heaven and the main, 

Descry a sail. 

Mo7i. Methinks, the wind hath spoke aloud at 
land : 

A fuller blast ne’er shook our battlements : 

If it hath ruffian’d so upon the sea, 

W^hat ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 

Can hold the mortise ? \yhat shall we hear of this I* 

2 Gerit. A segregationt of the Turkish fleet ; 

For do but stand upon the foaming shore, 

The chiding billow seems to pelt the clouds : 

The wind-shak’d surge, with high and monstrous 
'main, ■ " ■ ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

Seems to cast water oii the burning bearf , 

And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole; 

I never did like molestation view 
On th’ enchafed -flood. 

Mon. ■ If that the Turkish fleet 
Be not enshelter’d and embay’d, they are drown’d ; 

It is impossible they hear it out. 

Enter a third gentleman. 

3 Gent. News, lords 1 our wars are done : '' 

The desperate tempest hath so bang’d the Turks, 

That their designment halts. A noble ship of Venice 
Hath seen a grievous wreck and suflerance 

On most part of their fleet. 

Mon. How! is this true? 

3 Gent. The ship is here put in, ' 

A Veronese ; Michael Cassio, 

Lieutenant to the warlike IMoor, Othello, 

Is come on shore : the Moor himself ’s at sea, 

And is in full commission here for Cyprus. 

Mon, I am glad on’t ; ’tis a worthy governor. 

3 Gent. But this same Cassio, — though he 
speak of comfort, 

Touching the Turkish loss, — ^yet he looks sadly, 

And prays the IMoor be safe ; for they were parted 
With foul aiid violent tempest. 

^ Esteems. t Separation. 

t The constellation near the polai* star. 


. . Mon . ’Pray heaven he be ; 

For I have serv’d him, and the man commands 
Like a fiilP- soldier. Let’s to tlie sea-side, ho ? 

As well to see the vessel that’s come in, - 
As throw out our eyes for brave Othello ; 

Even till we make the main, and the aerial blue. 

An indistinct regard, 

3 Gen/. Come, let’s do so ? 

For every minute is expectancy 
Of more aiTivance. 

Enter Cassio. 

Cas. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike isle, 
That so approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence against the elements, . 

For I have lost him on a dangerous sea ! 

Mon. Is he well shipp’d ? ' 

Cas. His bark is stoutly timber’d, raid his pilot 
Of very expert and approv’d allowance f ; 

Therefore my hopes, not surfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure. 

[ WUhin.} A^ sail, a sail, a sail 1 

E^iter ajwiher gentleman. 

Cas. W’hat noise? 

4 Gent. The town is empty; on the brow o’tlie 
sea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry — a sail. 

Cas. My hopes do sliape him for the governour. 
2 Gent. They do discharge their shot of cour- 
tesy; [Guns lisard. 

Our friends, at least. 

Cas. I pray you, sir, go forth, 

And give us truth who ’tis that is arriv’d. 

2 Gent. I sIialL [Et//-. 

Mon . But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv’d ? 
Cas. Most fortunately : he hath achiev’d a maid 
Tliat paragons description, and wild fame : 

One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 

And in the essential vesture of ci’eatiou, 

Does bear all excellency. — How now ? who has put 
in? . , 

Re-tnler second genikman. 

2 Gent. Tis one lago, ancient to the general. 
Cas. He .has m<>st fiivourable and happy speed : 
Tempests fliemstdves, high seas, and howling winds. 
The gutter’d rocks, and congregated sands,- — 

Traitors ensteep’d to clog the guiltless keel, 

As having sense of beauty, do omit 
Their moFtal| natures, letting go safely by 
Tlie dhine Desdemona. 

Moji. V hat is she ? 

Cas. Slie that I spake of, our great captain’s cap- 
tain. 

Left in the conduct of the bold I ag o ; 

Whose footing here anticipates our thoughts, 

A se’nnight’s speed.— Great Jove, Othello guard, 

And swell his sail with thine o-^vn powerful breath : 
That he may bless this buy with his tall ship, 

Make love’s quick pants in Desdemona’s arms, 

Give renew’d fire to our extincted spirits, - 
And bring all Cyprus comfort! — O, behold, 

* Complete. -f Ailotved and approved expertaess. 

$ Deadly, destructive. 
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Enter Desdemona, Emilia, Iago, Eoderigo, and , 

attendants. 

The riches of the ship is come on shore ! 

Ye men of Cyprus, let her liaye your knees 
Hail to thee, lady 1 and the grace of heaven, 

Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 

Enwheei thee round! 

. Des. I thank you, valiant Cassio. 

What tidings can you tell me of my lord ? 

Cas. He is not yet arriv’d ; nor know I aught 
But that he’s well, and will be shortly here. 

Bcs. O, but I fear ; — How lost you company ? 
Cas. The great contention of the sea and skies 
Parted our fellowship. But, hark! a sail. 

\Cry within, A sail, a sail! T/icn g^ms heard. 
2 Gent. They ^ve their greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewise is a friend. 

Cas. See for the news. — 

gentleman*. 

Good ancient, you are welcome; — Welcome, mis- 
tress : — [ To ILmilid. 

Let it not gall your patience, good lago, ^ 

That I extend my manners ; his my breeding 
That gives me this bold show of courtesy. 

[Kissmg her. 

lago. Sir, would she give you so much of her lips 
As of her tongue she oft bestows on me, 

You'd have enough. 

Des. Alas, she has no speech. 
lago. In feith too much ; 

I find it still, when 1 have list^ to sleep ; 

Marry, before your ladyship, I grant, 

She puts het tongue a little in her heart, 

And chides with thinking. 

Emil. You have little cause to say so. 

■ lago. Come on, come on ; you are pictures out 
of doors. 

Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens, 
Saints in. your injuries, devils being offended, 

Players in your housewifery, and housewives in your 
beds. 

Dcs. O, fye upon thee, slanderer ! 
lago. Nay, it is true, or else I am a Turk ; 

You risq to play, and go to bed to work. 

E7niL You shall not v^Tite my praise. 
lago. No, let me not. 

Des. What would’st thou write of me, if thou 
should’st praise me? 

. lago. O gentle lady, do not put me to’t; 

Por 1 am nothing, if not critical. 

, Des. Come on, assay ; — There’s one gone to the 
. ;f ‘hi^hourh C,: c 
lago. Ay madam. '• 

De.s. I am not mmj ; but I do beguile 
Tile thing I am^ by seeming otherwise^T- 
Come, how would’st thou praise me ? 

lago. Tam about it ; biit indeed, iny iuventioTi 
Comes from my pa% as birdlime d^es irom irize, 

It plucks out brains and all But my muse labours, 
And thus she is deliver’d* 

If she be fair and wise, — fairness, and wit, 

The one’s for use, the other usedi it. 
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Des. YVell prais’d ! How if she be black and 
witty? • 

lago. If she be black, and thereto have a wit, “ 
She’ll find a white that shall her blackness fit. 

Des. Worse and worse. 

EmlL How, if fair and foolish ? 

lago. She never yet was foolish that was fair; 

For even her folly help’d her to an heir. 

Des. These are old fond paradoxes, to make 
fools laugh i’the alehouse. What miserable praise 
hast thou for her that’s foul and foolish ? 

lago. There’s none so foul, and foolish there- 
\into, 

But does foul pranks which fair and wise ones do. 

Des. O heavy ignorance ! — thou praisest the 
worst best. But what praise could’st thou bestow 
on a deserving woman indeed ! one, that, in the au- 
thority of her merit, did justly put on the vouch of 
very malice itself? 

lago. She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud ; 

Never lack’d gold, and yet went never gay ; 

Fled from her wish, and yet said, ^now I niay ; 

She that, being anger’d, her revenge being nigb, 

Bade her wrong stay, and her displeasure fly: 

She, that in wisdom never was so fi’ail, 

To change the cod’s head for the salmon’s tail; 

She that could think, and ne’er disclose her mind, 

See suitors following, and not look behind ; 

She was a wight, — if ever such wight were, — > 

Des. To do what ? 

logo. To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer, 
De$. O most lame and impotent conclusion ! — 
Bo not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy hus- 
band. — How say you, Cassio? is he not a most pro- 
fane and liberal^ counsellor ? 

Cas. He speaks home, madam ; you may relish 
him more in the soldier, than in the scholar. 

lago, [Aside. He takes her by the palm. Ay, 
well said, whisper : with as little a web as this, will 
I ensnare as great a fly as C’assio. Ay, smile upon 
her, do ; I will g}wej- thee in thine own courtship. 
You say true ; ’tis so, indeed : if such tricks as 
these strip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been 
better you had not kissed your three fingers so oft, 
w^hicli now again you are most apt to play the sir 
inj. Very good ; well kissed ! an excellent courte- 
sy^ ! ’tis so, indeed. Yet again your fingers to your 

Jjpg ? * ^ ^ if? 

[ Trumpet. The Moor, I know his trumpet. 

Cas. ’Tis truly so. 

Des. Let’s meet him, and receive him. 

Cas. Lo, where he comes I 

Enter Othello, and attendants. 

0th. O my fair warrior ! 

Des. My dear Othello ? 

Oih. It gives me wonder great as my content, 

To ^ -you here before me. 6 my souls joy i 
If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have waken’d death ! 

.. * licenflOTis, free-spolcen. f Shackle, fetter, 
t Tour gootl breeding: and gallanWy. 

I Courtesy;, in the sense of obeisance,' formerly arpHed 

to men as weH as women. 


SHAKSPEAEE. 


* Besire, 
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And let tbe labova-ing bark climb liilbi of seas, 
Olympiis-liigh ; and duck again as low , 

*As hell’s from heaven ! If it were now to die, 

^Twere now to be most happy ; for, I feai’, 

: My sold hath her content so absolute, 

That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Des, The heavens forbid, 

But that our loves and comforts should increase, 
Even as; but: days do, 'grow I - , 

Oih» Amen to that, sweet powers !•— 

I cannot speak enough of this content, 

It stops me here ; it is too much of joy : 

And this, and this, the greatest discords be, 

l^Kissing her. 

That e’er onf hearts sliall make ! 

logo. O, you are well tun’d now ! 

But idl set down the pegs that make this miisick, 

As honest as I am. 

Otk. Come let’s to the castle.— 

News, friends ; our wars are done, the Turks are 
diwn’d. 

liow do our old acquaintance of this isle ? — 

Honey,, you shall be well desir’d'^ in Cyprus, 

I have found great love amongst them. O my 
sweet, 

I prattle out of fashion t, and I dote 

In mine own comforts.— 1 pr’ythee, good lago, 

Go to the bay, and disembark my coffers : 

Bring thou the master to the citadel ; 

He is a good one, and his worthiness 

Does challenge much respect, — Come, Desdemona, 

Once more well met at Cyprus. 

[Exeunt Othello^ Desdemona , and attendants, 
lago. Do thou meet me presently at the har- 
bour. Come hither. If thou be’st valiant as (they 
say) base men, being in love, have then a nobility in 
their natures more than is native to them, — list mej. 
The lieutenant to-night watches on the court of 
guard : — First, I must tell thee this — Desdemona is 
directly in love with him. 

Rod. With him I why, his not possible. 
logo. ‘Lay thyffmger — ^thus, and let thy soul be 
instructed, Mark me with what violence she first 
loved the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her 
fantastical lies. And will she love him still for prat- 
ing ? let not thy discreet heart think it. Her eye 
must be fed ; and what delight shall she have to 
look on the devil? When the blood is made dull 
there slxould be, — again to inflame it, and to give 
satiety a fresh appetite, — loveliness in favour; sym- 
pathy in years, manners, and beauties; all which 
the Moor IS defective in. Now, for want of these re- 
quired conveniences, her delicate tenderness will find 
itself abused, , begin to. heave the gorge, disrelish and 
abhor the Moor ; very nature will instruct her in it, 
and compel her to some second choice. Now, sir, 
this panted, (as it is a most pregnant and unforced 
position,) who stands so eminently in the degi’ee of 
thisf ortune, as Cassio does ? a knave veiy voluble, 
no further conscionable, than in putting on the mere 
form of civil and humane seeming, for the better 


I compassing of his salt and most Iiidden loose affec- 
tion,? why, none ; why, none. A slippery and sub- 
tle knave; a finder out of occasions ; that has an 
eye can stamp and counterfeit adva.ntages, though 
true advantage never present itself. A devilish knave ! 
besides, the knave is handsome, young; and hath all 
those requisites in him, that folly and green minds'* 
look after. A pestilent complete knave; and the 
woman hath found him already. 

Rod. I cannot believe that in her ; she is full of 
most blessed conditioiif. 

lago. Blessed fig’s end ! the wine she drinks is 
made of gi’apes ; if she had been blessed, she would 
never have loved the Moor. Blessed pudding ! Didst 
thou not see her paddle with the palm of liis hand ? 
didst not mark that ? 

Rod. Yes, that I did ; but that was but courtesy. 

Lecheiy, by liis hand; an index, and ob- 
scure prologue to the history of lust and foul 
thoughts. They met so near with their lips, that 
their breaths embraced together. Villainous thoughts, 
Roderigo 1 when these mutualities so marshal the 
way, hard at hand comes the master and main exer- 
cise, the incorporate conclusion : Fish i — But, sir, 
be you ruled by me : I have brought you from 
Venice. Watch you to-night; for the command, 
I’ll lay^t upon you : Cassio knows you not 
not be far trom you. Do you find some occasion 
to anger Cassio, either by speaking too loud, or 
taintingt his discipline : or from wdiat other course 
you please, which the time shall more favourably 
minister. 

Rod. Well. 

lago. Sir, he is rash, and veiy sudden in choler : 
and, haply, with las truncheon may strike at you. 
Provoke him, that he may ; for, even out of that, 
will I cause these of Cyprus to mutiny : whose 
qualification shall come into no time taste again, but 
by the displanting of Cassio. So shall you have a 
shorter journey to your desires, by the means I shall 
then have to prefer§ them : and the impediment 
most profitably removed, without the which tliere 
were no expectation of our prosperity. 

Rod. I will do this, if I can bring it to any 
opportunity. 

lago. I w^arrant thee. Meet me by and by. at the 
citadel : I must fetch his necessaries ashore. Fare- 
well. 

Rod. Adieu. ' 

lago. That Cassio loves her, I do wtII believe it : 
That she loves him, ’tis apt, and of gieat credit : 

The Moor — howiieit that I endure him not, — 

Is of a constant, loving, noble nature ; 

And, I dare think, he’ll prove to Desdemona 
A most dear husband. Now I do love her too ; 

Not out of absolute lust, (though, peradventure, 

I stand accountant for as great a sin,) 

But partly led to diet my revenge, 

For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath Rap’d into my seat : the thought whereof 

Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards ; 

* Minds unripe. , ■ , ■ " 

t Qualities^ disposition of ruincl. 

$ Tlirowinj? a siur upon Ms {lisciplino^ 
i To advance tliem, • ^ 


^ Mucli solicited by invitation, 
t Out of method, without order. 
t listen to me» 
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And iiotliing can or shall content my soul, 

Till T ani even with him, wife for wife ; , 

Or, failing so, yet that I pnt the Moor ; 

At least into a jealousy so strong 
That judgment cannot ctire. ' Which thing to d o, — 
If this po^or trash'^ of Venice, whom I trashf 

For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 

I’ll have our Michael Cassio on the hip ; 

Abuse him to the Moor in the rank garbj;, 

For 1 fear Cassio with my night-cap too : 

Make the Moor thank me, lox'-e me, and reward me, 
For making him egregiously an ass, 

And practising upon his peace and qiiiet 
Even to madness. Tlis here, hut yet confus’d : 
Knavery’s plain face is never seen, till us’d. 

SCBNE II. 

' A Street. 

Enter a Herald, with a Eroclamaiwn ; JPeople 
foUoimig. 

Her, It is Othello’s pleasure, our noble and va- 
liant general, that upon certain tidings now arrived, 
importing the mere§ perdition of the Turkish fleet, 
every man put himself into triumph ; some to dance, 
some to make bonfires, each man to what sport and 
revels hk addiction legds him ; for, besides these be- 
neficial news, it is the celebration of bis nuptials. 
So much was his pleasure should be proclaimed. All 
officesll are open : and there 'is full liberty of feasting, 
from this present hour of five, till the bell hath told 
eleven. Heaven bless the isle of Cyprus, and our 
noble general, Othello. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

A. Hall in the Cmtle. 

Enter Othello, Dcsdemona, Cai>m,'a7i(I attendants. 
0th. Good Michael, look you to the guard to 
night : 

Let’s teach ourselves that honourable stop, 

Not to out-sport discretion. 

Cas. lago hath direction what to do ; 

But, uotwithstanding, with my personal eve 
^ Will Hook to’t. 

0th. lago is most honest. 

Michael, good night. To-moiTOw, with our earliest, 
Let rae'have speech with you. — Come, my dear love, 
The purchase made, ,the fruits are to ensue * 

[To Desdemona. 

TImt profit’s yet to come ’tmxt me and you. — 

Good night. [Exeimt Oik,, JDcs, and Attend. 
Enter lago. 

Q^. Weleome, lago. We must to the watch. 
logo. r.'Not tliia houty lieutenant ; ’tis not yet ten 
o’clock. Our general castlf us thus early, for the 
love of , Ms Besdemona; whom let us not therefore 
blame ; he hatli not yet made wanton the night with 
■her : and she is sport for Jove. 

C«.- She’s a most exquisite lady. 

lago. And, I’ll warrmit her, full of game. ^ 

. ♦ ’WortWess bound. '' 

1- The terai for a iSor put on a hound to liinder his runninff. 
t In the sjrossest manner. 

^Entire. ji Rooms or places in the castle. 


Cas. Indeed, she is a most fresh -and delicate crea- 
ture. ' , 

~ lago. WTiat an eye she had ! methinks it sounds' 
a parley of provocation. ^ 

Cas. An inviting eye ; and yet methinks right 
modest. 

lago. And, when she speaks, is it not an alarm 
to love. 

Cas. She is, indeed, perfection. 
lago. Well, happiness to their sheets ! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a stoop of wane : and here with- 
out are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain 
have a measure to the health of the black Othello. 

Cas. Not to night, good lago : I have very poor 
and unhappy brains for drinking : I could well 
wish courtesy would invent some other custom of 
entertainment. 

lago. 0, tliey are our friends ; but one cup ; I’ll 
drink for you. 

Cas. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 
was craftily qualified-'- too, and beliold, what innova- 
tion it makes here : I am unfortunate in. the infirmity, 
and dare not task my weakness with any more. 

lago. What, man I ’tis a night of revels ; the gal- 
lants desire it. 

Cas. Where are they? 

lago. Here at the door ; I pray you, call thenx 
in. . 

Cas. I’ll do’t ; but it dislikes me. 

[Exit Cassio. 

lago. If I can fasten but one cup upon him. 
With that which he hath drimk to-night already, 

He’ll he as full of quarrel and offence 
As my youhg mistress’ dog. Now, my sick fool,, 
Roderigo, 

Whom love has turn’d almost the wrong side out- 
ward. 

To Desdemona hath to-night carous’d 
Potations pottle deep ; and he’s to watch ; 

Three lads of Cyprus, — noble swelling spirits, 

That hold their honours in a wary distance. 

The very elements of this warlike isle, — 

Have I to-night fluster’d with flowing cups, 

And they watch too. Now, -’mongst this flock of 
drunkards, 

Am 1 to put our Cassio in some action 

That may offend the isle : — But here they come : 

If consequence do but approve my dream, 

My boat sails freely, both with wind and stream. 
Ee'-enter Cassio, with him Montano, and 
gentlemen. 

Cas. ’Fore heaven, they have given me a rouse 
already, 

Mon. Good faith, a little one ; not past a pint, 

I as I am a soldier. 

lago. Some wine, ho f 
; And let me the canakin clink, clink ; 

1 And let me the canakin clink : 

i A soldier’s a man ; 

I . A life’s hut a span ; 

Why then,- let a soldier drink. 

Some wine, boys ! [ Wine brought 

, . * glily mixed with water. ... 
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C«s. /Fore heaven, an excellent song. 
logo. I learned it in England, where (indeed) 
they are most potent in potting: your Dane, your 
German, and your swag-bellied Hollander,'— Drinlc, 
ho! — are nothing to your English. 

Cas. Is your Englishman so expert in his drink- 
ing? 

lago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 
Dane dead drunk ; he sweats not to overthrow your 
Almain ; he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the 
next pottle can be filled. 

Cas: To the health of our general. 

Mo7i. I am for it, lieutenant f and I’ll do you 
justice'^. 

lago. O sweet England I 

King Stephen was a worthy peerf , 

His breeches cost him but a crown ; 

He held them sixpence all too dear, 

W'ith that he call’d the tailor — ^lownj. 

He was a wight of high renown, 

And thou art but of low degree : 

'Tis pride that pulls the country down ; 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee. 
Some wine, ho ! 

Cas, Why, this is a more exquisite song than the 
other. 

logo.'. Will you hear it again ? * , 

Cas. No; for I hold him to be unworthy of his 
place, that does those things.*— \¥ell, — Heaven’s 
above all ; and there be souls that must be saved, and 
there be souls must not be saved. 
lago. It’s true, good lieutenant. 

Cas, For mine own part, — no offence to the ge- 
neral, or any man of quality, — I hope to be saved. 
logo. And so do I too, lieutenant. 

Cas, Ay, but, by your leave, not before me ; the 
lieutenant is to be saved before the ancient. Let’s 
have no more of this : let’s to our affairs. — Eoi’give 
us our sins !— Gentlemen, let’s look to our business. 
Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk ; this is my 
ancient ; — this is my right hand, and this is my left 
hand ; — I am not drunk now : I can stand well 
enough, and speak well enough, 

AIL Excellent well. 

Cas. Why, very well, then ; you must not think 
then that 1 am drunk. [EAt. 

.. Mo?i. To the platform, masters ; come, let’s set 
the watch. 

lago. You see this fellow, that is gone before; — 
He is a soldier, fit to stand b}'- Csesar 
And give direction ; and do but see his vice ; 

’Tis to his virtue a just equinox, 

The one as long as the other; ’tis pity of him. 

1 fear, the trust Othello puts him in, 

On some odd time of bis infirmity 
Will shake this island. 

Mon. But is he often thus ? , , “ 

lago. ’Tis evermore the prologue to his sleep : ^ 
He’ll watch the horologe a double set§, 

If drink rock not his cradle. 

* Drink as mucli as you do. f A worthy fellow* 
t Clown, 

§ While the clock strikes two rounds, or four-and- twenty , 
hours. 
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Mon. . It were well, 

The general were put in mind of it. 

Perhaps, he sees it not : or his good nature 
Prizes the virtue that appears in Cassio, 

And looks not on his evils; is not this .true? 

Enter Moderigo. 

lago. How now, Koderigo ? • [Aside, 

I pray you, after the lieutenant : go. 

[ Exit Eoderigo, 

Mon. And ’tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard such a place, as his own second, 

With one of an ingraft'^*' infirmity ; 

It were an honest action, to say 
So to the Moor. 

lago. Not I, for this fair island : 

I do love Cassio well ; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But hark ! what noise ; 

[Cry within — Help 1 help ! 
Re-enter Cassio, dinning in Moderigo. 

Cas. You rogue ! you rascal ! 

Mon. What’s the matter, lieutenant ? 

1 Cas. A knave I — teach me my duty ! 

' FIl beat the knave into a twiggenf bottle. 

Rod. Beat me ! 

Cas. Dost thou prate, rogue ? 

[Striking Roderigo^ 

Mon. Nay, good lieutenant ; 

[Staying hm» 

I pray you, sir, hold your hand. 

Cas. Let me go, sir. 

Or I’ll knock you o’er the mazzard. 

Mon. Come, come, you’re drunk. 

Cm. Drunk! [^key fight , 

lago. Away, I say ! go out, and cry— a mutiny. 

[Aside to Rod. loho goes out. 
Nay, good lieutenant, — alas ! gentlemen, — 

Help, ho ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir ; — 
Help, masters ! — Here’s goodly watch, indeed! 

[ Bell rings. 

Who’s that that rings the bell ? — Diablo, ho ! 

Tlie town will rise ; God’s will, lieutenant ! hold ; 

You will be sham’d for ever. 

Enter Othello, and attendants. 

0th. What is the matter here ? 

Mon. I bleed still, I am hurt to the death ; — ^he 
dies. 

0th. Hold, for your lives. 
lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant, sir, Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 

Have you forgot all sense of place and duty ? 

Hold, hold! the general speaks to you ; hold, for 
shame ! 

0th. Why, how now, ho ! from whence ariseth 
this ! • ' 

Are we turn’d Turks ; and to ourselves do that,, 

Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites ? ' ; ' 

For Christian shame, put by this barbarous brawl : 

He that stirs next to carve for his own rage, 

Holds his soul light ; he dies upon his motion. — 

Silence that dreadful bell, it frights the isle 

From her propriety. — What.is tlie matter, masters ? — 

* Rooted, settled, t A wiekered bottle. 
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Honest lago, that look’st dead with giieving, 

Speak, who began this? on thy love, I charge thee. 
la^o. I do not know— friends all but now, even 
■ -now, 

In quarter, and in terms like bride and groom 
Devesting them for bed ; and then, but now, 

(As if some planet had unwitted men.) 

Swords out, and tilting one at other’s breast, 

111 opposition bloody. I cannot speak 
•Any beginning to this peevish odds : 

And ’would im action glorious I had lost * 

These legs, that brought me to a part of it ! 

Ot/i, How comes it, Michael, you are thus for- 
got'^? * 

Cas. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot speak. 

Otk. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil ; ■ 
The gravity and stillness of your youtli | 

The world hath noted, and your name is great j 

In mouths of wisest censure. W^hat’s the matter, i 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 

And spend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night-brawler? 'give me answer to it. 

^ Mon, Wmrthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, lago, can inform you — 

While I spare speech, which something now offends 
me; — 

Of all that I do know : nor know I anght 
By me that^s said or done amiss this night ; 

I Unless self-charity t be sometime a vice ; 

. And to defend ourselves it be a sin, 

When violence assails us. " 

Oth, HoW, by heaven, 

My fobod begins my safer guides to rule ; 

And passion, having my best judgment coUiedJ:, 
Assays to lead the way. If 1 once stir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the best of you ■ 

Shall sink in my rebuke. Give me to know ‘ 

How this foul rout began, who set it on ; 

Arid he that is approv’d§ in this offence. 

Though he had twinn’d with me, both at a birth, 
Shall lose me. — M'hat ! in a town of war. 

Yet wild, the people’s hearts brimful of fear, 

To manage private and domestick quarrel, 

In night, and on the court and guard of safety ! 

^Tis monstrous. — lago, who began it? 

Aim, If partially affin’djl, or leagu’d in office. 
Thou dost deliver more or less than truth, 

Tliou art no soldier. 

lago. Touch me not so near ; 

X had ratlier have this tougue cut from my mouth, 
‘Than it should do offence to Michael Cassio ; 

Yet, I persuade myself, to speak the truth 
gihall nothing, wrong him. ^ — Thus it is, geneml, 
liibritano and myself being in speech 
There comes a fellow, crying put for help 
Arid Cassio following him with determin’d sword, 

To execute won him. Sir, this gentleman ' 

Steps m to Cfassio, and entreab his pause ; 

Myself the crying fellow did pursue, . - , „ 

Test, by his clamour, (as it so fell out,) ' ' 

The town might fall in fright: he, swift of fodt^ 
Outran my purpose ; and I return’d the ratlier, 

L You. have tbus forgot yourself, t Care of one’s self. 

' darkened. 

§ Gonyicted by. proof. | Related by nearness of o:Sce. 


For that I heard the clink and faH of swords, 

And Cassio high in oath ; which, till to-night, 

I ne’er might say before: when I came back, 

(For this was brief,) I found them close together, 

At blow, and thrust ; ey^n as again they were, 

W’hen you yourself did'part them. 

More of this matter can 1 not report : — 

But men are men; the best sometimes forget:— 
Though Cassio did some little wrong to him, — 

As men in rage strike those that wish them best, — 
Yet, surely, Cassio, I believe, receiv’d, 

From him that fled, some strange indignity, 

Which patience could not pass. 

Oi/i. I know, lago, 

Thy honesty and love doth mince this matter, 

Making it light to Cassio :— Cassio, I love thee ; 

But never more be officer of mine.— 

Enter De$demo7ia^ attended. 

Look, if riiy gentle love be not rais’d up ; — 

I’ll make thee an example. 

Des, What’s the matter, dear ? 

Ot/i, All’s well now, sweeting. Come away to 
bed. ^ 

Sir, for your hurts, 

Myself will be your surgeon. Lead him off. 

[To Alontano, who is led off. 
lago, look with care about the town ; 

And, silence those whom this vile brawl distracted. — 
Come, Desdeiriona ; ’tis the soldier’s life, 

To have their balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. 

[Exeu7it all but lago and Cassio. 
lago. What, are you hurt, lieutenant ? 

Cos, Ay, past all surgery. 

.logo. Marry, heaven forbid! 

Cas. Reputation, reputation, reputation ! 0, I 
have lost my reputation ! I have lost the immortal 
part, sir, of myself, and what remains is bestial. — 
My reputation, lago, my reputation, 

lago. As I am an honest man, I thought you 
had received some bodily wound ; there is more 
ofience in that, than in reputation. Reputation is 
an idle and most false imposition ; oft got without 
merit, and lost without deserving. You have lost no 
reputation at all, unless you repute yourself such a 
loser. What, man ! there are ways to recover the 
general again. You are but now cast in his 
mood’^, a punishment more in policy than in malice; 
even so as one w^ould beat his oflenceless dog, to 
affright an imperious lion ; sue to him again, and 
he’s yours. 

Cas. 1 will rather sue to be despised, than to 
deceive so good a commander, with so slight, so 
drunken, and so indiscreet an officer. Drunk ? and 
speak parrotf ? and squabble ? swagger ? swear ? and 
discourse fustian with one’s own shadow ? — 0 thou 
invisible spirit of wine, if thou hast no name to be 
known by, let us call thee — devil ! 

lago. What was he that you followed with your 
sword What had he done to you ? 

Cas. I know not. 

Xagq. Is it possible ? 

* Dismissed in Ms anger. t Talk idly. 
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Cas. I remember a mass of tilings, but nothing 
; distinctly ; a quarrel, but nothing* wherefore. — O, 
that men should put an enemy in their mouths, to 
steal away their brains! that we should, with joy, 
revel, pleasure, and applause, transform ourselves 
into beasts ! 

logo. Why, but you are now well enough. How 
came you thus recovered ? 

Cas. It hath pleased the devil, drunkenness, to 
give place to the devil, wrath : one unperfectness 
shows me another, to make me frankly despise 
myself. 

lago. Come, you are too severe a moraler. As 
the time, the place, and the condition of this country 
stands, I could heartily wish this had not befallen: 
but, since it is as it is, mend it for your own good. 

Cas. I will ask him for my place again : he shall 
tell me, I am a drunkard ! Had I as many mouths 
as Hydra, such an answer would stop them all. To 
be now a sensible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
sently a beast! O strange! — Every inordinate cup is 
unblessed, and the ingredient is a devil. 

logo. Come, come, good wine is a good fami- 
liar creature, if it be well used j exclaim no more 
against it. And, good lieutenant, I think, you think 
I love you. 

Cas. I have well approved it, sir, — I drunk ! 

lago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at 
some time, man. I’ll tell you what you shaU do. 
Our general’s wife is now* the general may say 
so in this respect, for that he hath devoted and given 
up himself to the contemplation, mark, and denote- 
ment of her parts and graces : — confess yourself 
freely to her ; importune her ; she’ll help to put you 
in your place again: she is of so free, so kind, so 
apt, so blessed a disposition, that she holds it a vice 
in her goodness, not to do more than she i§ requested. 
This broken joint, between you and her husband, 
entreat her to splinter; and, my fortunes against any 
lay* worth naming, this crack of your love shall grow 
stronger than it was before. 

Cas. You advise me well. ; 

lago. I protest, in the sincerity of love, and ho- 
nest kindness. ;/■ 

Cas. I think it freely ; and betimes in the morn- 
ing, I will beseech the virtuous Desdemona to under- 
take for me : I am desperate of my fortunes, if they 
check me here. 

lago. You are in the right. Good night, lieu- 
tenant; I must to the v/atch. 

Cas. Good night, honest lago. \^xit Cassio. 

lago. And what’s he then, that says — I play the 
villain? 

When this advice is free, I give, and honest, 

Frobal to thinking, and (indeed) the course | 

To win the Moor again ? For, ’tis most easy , 

The inclining Desdemona to subdue 

In any honest suit ; she’s fram’d as, fruitfulf 

As the free elements. And then for her 

To win the Moor, — were’t to renounce his baptism^ 

All seals and symbols of redeemed sin, — 

His soul is so enfetter’d to her love, 

That she may make, unmake, do what she list, 

* Bet or wager. t Liberal, boantifoL 


Eren as her appetite shall play the god 

With his weak function. How am I then a villain. 

To counsel Cassio to this para’-iel''' course, 

Directly to his good ? Divinity of hell ! 

When devils will their blackest sins put on, 

They do suggestf at first witli heavenly shows, 

As I do now. For wliile this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes, 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear,-^ 

That she repealsj him for her body’s lust ; 

And, by how much she strives to do him good. 

She shall undo her credit with the Moor. 

So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own goodness make the net, 

That shall enmesh them all. — How now, Roderigo ? 

&ter Rodeiigo. 

Rod. 1 do follow here in the chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry. My 
money is almost spent ; I have been to-night exceed- 
ingly w*ell cudgelled ; and, I think, the issue will be 
— I shall have so much experience for my pains ; 
and so, with no money at all, and a little more wit, 
return to Venice. 

lago. How poor are they, that have not pa- 
tience! — ■ 

What wound did ever heal, hut by degrees ? 

Thou know’st w*e work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft? 

And wit depends on dilatorj* time. 

Does’t not go well? Cassio hath beaten thee,- 
And thou, by that small hurt, hast cashier’d 
Cassio; 

Though other things grow fair against the sun, 

Yet fruits, that blossom first, will first be ripe : 
Content thyself awhile. — By the mass, ’tis inom- 
ing; 

Pleasure, and action, make the hours seem short. — 
Retire thee : go where thou art billetted ; 

Away, 1 say, tliou slialt know” more hereafter ; 

Nay, get thee gone. [Exit Rod.] Two tilings are ta 
be done, — 

My wife must move for Cassio to her mistress ; 

I’ll set her on ; 

Myself, the while, to draw the Moot apart, 

And bring him jump§ when he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. Ay, that’s the way ; 

Dull not device by coldness and delay. [Exit. 

ACT nr. scEiiTE r. 

Before the Castle. 

Enter Cassio and some musicians. 

Cas. Masters, play here, I will content your 
pains, 

Something that’s brief: and bid — good morrow, 
general, [Musicki 

Enter Clown. ^ 

Clo. Why, masters, have your instruments been 
at Naples, that they speak i’the nose thus? 

1 Mm. How, sir, how! 

* Even. t'Tempt. Kocalls. I* Just at the time. 
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Clo. Are these, ■ I pray yott called wind instru- 

'irientS'? ; . " ■ ■ , . " . ■: 

1 Ay, inarry, are they, sir. 

Cio 0 , thereby hangs a tail. 

1 ite. Whereby hangs a tale, sir ? 

■Cio. Marry, sir, by many a wind instrument that 
I know. But, masters, here’s money for you ; and 
the general so likes your musick, that he desires you, 
of alMbves, to make no more noise with it. 

1 Mns. Well, sir, we will not. 

Clo. If you have any musick that may not be 
heard, to’t again : but, as they say, to hear musick,; 

the general does not greatly care. 

1 Mils. have none such, sir. 

Clo. Then put up your pipes in your bag, for 
I’ll away. Go; vanish into air; away. 

l^Exeunt musicians. 

Cos. Dost thou hear, my honest friend ? 

Clo. No, I hear not your honest friend; I bear 
you. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, keep up thy quillets'*'. There's a 
poor piece of gold for thee : if the gentlewoman that 
attends the general's wife, be stirring, tell her, there's 
one Cassio entreats her a little favour of speech. 
Wilt thou do this ? 

Clo. She is. stirring, sir; if she will stir hither, 

I shall seem to notify unto her. lExit. 

Enter logo. 

Cas. Do, good my friend. — ^In happy time, lago. 
lago. You have not been a-bed then ? 

Osv- Why, no ; tlie day hM broke 
Befbte parted. I have made bold, lago, ■ ; 

To send in to your wife. My suit to her 
Is, that , she will to virtuous Desdemona 
Procure me some access. 

. ^lago. ril send her to you presently: 

And ril devise a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converse and business 
May be more tree. ^ 

Cos. I humbly thank you for’t. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honest. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. Goodmorrow, good lieutenant: I am sorry 
For your displeasuref \ but all will soon be well. 

The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 

And she speaks for you stoutly. The Moor replies, 
That he, you hurt, is of great fame in Cyprus, 

And great affinity ; and that, in wholesome wisdom, 
He might not hut refuse you ; but, he protests, he 
"loves you; 

„ And needs no other suitor, hut his likings. 

To take the safst occasion by the front. 

To bring ybu m''sgain. ' ' ' ‘ 

Cos. Yet, I beseech you,— . .. 

If you think frt;, or that it may be done, 

Give me advantage of some brief discoume : . 

With Desdemona alone. ^ 

Emil. Pray you, come in ;• , 
i will bestow you where you shall have time 
To speak your bosom freely. 

Cm. I am much hound to you. ; [Exeunt. 

♦'Niceffistlnctioiis. , ‘ 
t Tje displeasure yqji have incurred ij‘om Othello. 


SCENE ir. 

A Room, in the Castle. * 

Enter Othdlo^ lago and gentlemen. 

, 0th. These letters give, lago, to the pilot ; 

And, by him, do my duties to the state : 

That done, I will be walking on the works, 

Repair there to me. 

lago. Weil, my good lord, I’ll do't, 

0th. This fortification, gentlemen, — shall we 
see’t? 

Gent. Well wait upon your lordship. [Exeunt.. 

SCENE III. 

Before the Castle. 

Enter Desde7nQna, CassiOyand Emilia-. 

Des. Be thou assur'd, good Cassio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 

EmiU Good madam, do; I know it grieves my 
husband, 

As if the case were his. 

Ees. O, that’s an honest fellow. — Do not doubt, 
Cassio, 

But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 

Cas. Bounteous madam, 

Whatever shall become of Michael Cassio, 

I He's never any thing but your true servant, 

Des. Op sir, I thank you. You do love my lord : 
You have known him long; and be you well assur'd. 
He shall in strangeness stand no frirther off 
Than in a politick distance. 

Cas. Ay, but, lady, 

That policy may either last so long, 

Or feed upon such nice and waterish diet, 

Or breed itself so out of circumstance, 

That, I being absent, and my place supplied, 

My general will forget my love and service. 

Des. Do not doubt that ; before Emilia here, 

I give thee wan-ant of thy place : assure thee, 

If I do vow a friendship, I’ll perform it 
To the last article : my lord shall never rest; 

I'll watch him tame'*, and talk him out of patience ; 
His bed shall seem a school, his board a shrift ; 

I'll intermingle every thing he does 

With Cassio’s suit. Therefore be merry, Cassio ; 

For thy solicitor shall rather die. 

Than give thy cause away. 

Ente?' Othello and lago at a distance. 

Emil. Madam, here comes 
My lord. 

Cas. . Madam, I'll take my leave. 

Des. Why stay. 

And hear me speak. 

Cas. Madam, not now ; I am very ill at ease, 
Unfit for mine own purposes. 

Des. Well, well, 

Do your discretion. [Exit Cassio. 

Ixigo. Ha ! I like not that. 

0^4* What dost thou say ? 
fagp. Nothing my lord : or if — I know not what. 
0th:: Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife ? 
* 'p[awks are tamed by keep^S: them from sleep. 
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lago, Cassio, my lord ? No sure, I cannot tliink 
it, 

That he would steal away so guilty-like. 

Seeing' you coming. 

OtJi. I do believe ^twas he.- 
Des. How now, my lord ? 

I have been talking with a suitor here, 

A man that languishes in your displeasure, 

A¥ho is't you mean ? 

Des. Why, your lieutenant Cassio, Good my 
lord, 

If 1 have any grace, or power to move you 
His present reconciliation take; 

Tor, if he be not one that truly loves you, 

That errs in ignorance, and not in cunning^ 

I have no judgment in an honest face : 

I pr-y thee, call him back. 

0th. Went he hence now? 

Des. Ay, sooth ; so hi}mbled, 

That he hath left part of his grief with me ; 

I ^ffer with him. Good love, call him back. 

0th. Not now, sweet Desdemona; some other 
time. 

Des. But shan’t be shortly ? 

0th. The sooner, sweet, for you. 

Des, Shan’t be to-night at supper ? 

Otk. No, not to-night. 

Des. To-morrow dinner then ? i 

Qtli. I shall not dine at home ; 

I meet the captains at the citadel. 

Des, Why then, to-morrow night : or Tuesday 
morn; 

Or Tuesday noon, or night ; or Wednesday mom ; — 

I pray thee, name the time ; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith, he’s penitent; 

And yet his tresspass, in our common reason, 

(Save that, they say^ the wars must make examples 
Out of their bestf ,) is not almost a fault 
To incur a private check. When shall he come ? 

Tell me, Othello. I w'onder in my soul, 

"What you could ask me, that I should deny, 

Or stand so mammering| on. Whatl Michael 
Cassio, 

That came a wooing with you ; and many a time, 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 

Hath ta’en your part ; to have so much to do 
To bring bini in I Trust me, I could do much,—* 

0th . Pr’ythee, no more ; let him come when he‘ 
■■'will ; , ■ ■ ' 

I will deny thee nothing. 

Des. Why, this is not a boon ; 

Tis as I should entreat you wear your gloves, 

Or feed on nourishing dishes, or keep you warm ; 

Or sue to you to do peculiar profit 

To your own person. Nay, wdien I have a suit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It shall he fullof poize§ and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. 

0th. I will deny thee nothing ; 

Whereon, I do beseech thee, grant me this. 

To leave me but a little to myself. 

Des. Shall I deny you? no. Farewell, my lord, 

* Knowledge. f Best men. 

t Hesitating^. § Weight, 




0th. Fafewell, my Desdemona: I will come to 
'thee straight. 

Des. Emilia, come ; — Be it as your fancies teach 
you; 

Whate’er you be, I am obedient. 

[_E.vit with Emilia, 
0th. Excellent wretch] Perdition catch my soul. 
But I do love thee ! and when I love thee not, 

Chaos is come again. 

lago. My noble lord,- 

0th. What dost thou say, lago ? 
lago. Bid Michael Cassio, when you woo’d my 
lady, 

Know of your love? 

0th. He did, from first to last. Why dost thou 
. ask? 

lago. But for a satisfaction of my thought ; 

No further harm. 

0th . W hy of thy thought, lago ? 
lago. I did not think he had been ’ acquainted 
' with her. 

0th. O, yes ; and went between us very oft. 
logo. Indeed? 

0th. Indeed ! ay, indeed : — Discern’st thou 
aught in that? 

Is he not honest ? 

lagoi Honest, my lord ? 

OM. Ay, honest. 

lago. My lord, for aught I know. 

Ot^h. What dost thou think ? 
lago. Think, my lord ? 

Oth. Think, my lord? 

By heaven, he echoes me, 

As if there ■were some monster in his thought > 

Too hideous to be shown. — ^Thou dost mean some-* 
thing : 

I heard thee say but now, — ^Thou Hk’dst not that, 
'^•Yhen Cassio left my wife. What did’st not like? 

And when I told thee — he was of my counsel 
In my whole course , of wooing, thou cry’dst, In- 
deed ? 

And didst contract and purse thy brow together. 

As if thou then had’st shut up in tJiy brain 
Some hon-ible conceit. If thou dost love me, 

Show me thy thought. . ‘ 

logo. My lord, you know I lov6 you. 

Oth. 1 think, thou dost ; 

And, — for I know thou art full of love and honesty^ 
And weigh’st thy words before tliou giv’st them 
breath, — 

Tlierefore these stops of thine fright me the more; 

For such things, in a false disloyal knave, 

Are tricks of custom ; but, in a man that’s just, 

They are close denotements, working from die heart, 
That passion cannot rule. 

lago. For Michael Cassio, — 

I dare be sworn, I tiiink that he is honest. 

Oth. I think so too. 

lago. Men should be what they seem ; 

Or, those that be not, ’would they might seem none ! 
Oth. Certain, men should be what they seem, 
lago. Why then, 

I think that Cassio is an honest man. 

Oth. Nay, yet there’s more in this; 
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I pray tliee^ speak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou dost iiimmate j and give thy worst of 

The worst of words. 

Jago. Good my lord, pardon me ; 

Thovg'h I am bound to every act of duty, 

I am not bound to that all slaves are free to. 

Utter my thoughts ? Why, say, they are vile and 
false,— 

As where’s that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not ? who has a breast so pure. 
But some uncleanly apprehensions 
Keep leets'^, and law-days, and in session sit 
With meditations lawful ? 

0th. Thou dost conspire against thy friend, lago, 
If thou but think’st him wronged, and mak’st his 
ear 

A stranger to thy thoughts. 

Iago~. I do beseech you,— 

Though I, perchance, am vicious in my guess, 

As, 1 confess, it is my nature’s plague 
To spy into abuses : and, oft, my jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not, — I entreat you then, 

From one that so imperfectly conjectsf , 

You’d take no notice ? nor build yourself a trouble 
Out of his scattering and ims lire obseiwance : 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honesty, or wisdom, 

Tb let you know my thoughts. 

0th. What dost thou mean? 
f logo. Good name, in man, and woman, dear my 
I , lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 

Who stMs my purse, steals trash ; ’tis something, 
nothing; 

^was mine, ’tis his, and has been slave to thousands ; 
; But he tliat filches from me my good name, 

, Robs me of that, which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. 

' 0th: By heaven, I’ll know thy thought. 

lugQ. You cannot, if my heart were in your 
hand ; 

Nor shall not, whilst ’tis in my custody, 

0th, Hal 

lugo. O, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-ey’d monster, which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. That cuckold lives in bliss. 
Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 

But, O, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 

Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly loves I 
0th, 0 misery! 

Jago. Boor, and content, is rich, and rich 

Tichea^ firielessJ, is as poor as winter, 

To him that ever fears he shall be poor : — t- 

Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 

From jealousy! 

Oik Why? wiiy is this t '"I 

Think’st thou, I’d make a.'life,of je^pusy,' 

To follow still the changes of the moon ' . ' 

With fresh suspicions? No : to be once in doubt. 

Is — once to be resolv’d. Exchange me for a goat, . 

* of inq,i2iiy, . , ■ ' 

t Conjectures. * :|: Endless, unbounded. 


When I shall turn the business' of my soul 
To such exsufflicate and blown surmises, i 

Matching thy inference. ’Tis not to make me jealous, 
To say— my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 

Is free of speech, sings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where %drtue is, these are more virtuous : 

Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The smallest fear, or doubt of her revolt; 

For she had eyes, and chose me. No, lago : 

I’ll see, before I doubt ; when I doubt, prove ; 

And, on the proof, there is no more but this, — 

Av>ray at once with love, or jealousy. 

lago. I am glad of this, for now I shall have 
reason 

T 0 show the love and duty that I bear you 
With franker spirit : therefore, as I am bound, 

Receive it from me I speak not yet of proof. 

Look to your wife : observe her well with Cassio : 
Wear your eye — thus, not jealous, nor secure : 

I would not have your free and noble nature, 

Out of seif-bounty, be abus’d ; look to’t : 

I know diir country disposition well ; 

In Venice they do let heaven see the pranks 
They dare not show their husbands ; their best con- 
science 

Is — not to leave undone, but keep unknown. 

Oth, Dost thou say so ?■ 

lago. She did deceive her father, marrying you ; 
And, when she seem’d to shake, and fear your 
looks, 

She lov’d them most. 

Otk. And so she did. 
logo. Why, go to, then ; 

She that, so young, could give out such a seeming*, 
To seelf her father’s eyes up, close as oak,— 

He thought, ’twas witchcraft ; — but I am much to 
blame : 

I humbly do beseech you of your pardon. 

For too much loving you. 

Oth. I am bound to thee for ever. 

Jago. I see, this hath a little dash’d' your spirits. 
Oth. Not a jot, not a jot. 
lago. Trust me, I fear it has . 

I hope, you will consider, what is spoke 
Comes from my love ; — but, I do see you are 
mov'd: — 

I am to pray you, not to strain my speech 
To grosser issuesj;, nor to larger reach 
* Than to suspicion. 

OM. I will not. 

lago. Should you do so, my lord, 

My speech should fall into such vile success 
As my though^ aim not at. Cassio’s my worthy 
friend ; — 

My lord, I see you are mov’d. 

Oth^ No, not much mov’d : — 

I do not think but Desdemona’s honest. 

logo. Long live she so I and long live you to 
tliink so ! 

Otk. And yet, how nature erring from itself,-^ 

V Jago. Ay, there’s the point:— As, — to be bold 
; with y6u, — 

' ' r * Appearance. . ^ 

' t - t An (gjsipression from f^conry ; to seel a hawk is to sew 
Ms eyelids. t Conclaslons. 
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Not to aflect many proposed matches, 

, Of her own clime, complexion, and degree ; ' ' 

Whereto, we see, in all things nature tends : 

Lohl one may smell, in such, a will most rank, 

F oul disproportion, thoughts unnatural 
But pardon me ; T do not, in position, 

Distinctly speak of her : though I may fear, 

Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 

May fall to match you with her country forms, 

And (happily) repent. 

Othj Farewell, farewell : 

If more thou dost perceive, let me know more : 

Set on thy wife to observe. Leave me, lago, 

lago. My lord, I take my leave. \_Going, 

0th. Why did I marry ?— This honest creature, 
doubtless, 

Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 
lago. My lord, I would, I might entreat your 
honour 

To scan this thing no further : leave it to time : 

And though it be fit that Cassio have liis place, 

(For, sure, he fills it up with great ability,) 

Yet, if you please to hold him off a while. 

You shall by that perceive him and his means : 

Note, if your lady strain his entertainment* 

W ith any strong or vehement opportunity ; 

Much will be seen in that. In tire mean time. 

Let me be thought too busy in my fears, 

(As worthy cause I have, to fear — I am,) 

And hold her free, 1 do beseech your honour. 

0th. Fear not my government. 

lago. I once more take my leave. [E.17Y. I 

0th. This fellow’s of exceeding honesty, 

And knows all qualities, with a learned spirit, 

Of human dealings. If I do prove her haggardf) 
Though that her jessesj were my dear heart-strings, 
I’d whistle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black ; 

And have not those soft parts of conversation 
That chamberers§ have ; — Or, for I am declin’d 
Into the vale of years ; — yet that’s not much ; — 

She’s gone ; I am abus’d ; and my relief 
Must be to loath her. O curse of marriage, 

That we can call these delicate creatures ours. 

And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 

And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

Than keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others’ uses. Yet, ’tis the plague of great 
ones;,, 

Prerogativ’d are they less than the base; 

’Tis destiny unshunnabie, like death ; 

Even then this forked plague is fated to us, 

When we do quicken||. Desdemona comes ; 

Enter Desdemona and E?nilia. 

If she be false, O, then heaven mocks itself! — 

I’ll not believe it. 

Des. How now, my dear Othello ? 

Your dinner, and the generous islanders 
By you invited, do attei\d your presence. 

* Press hard his re-admission to his pay and office, 
t A species of hawk, also a term of reproacii applied to a 
wanton. 

X Straps of leather by which a hawk is held on the fist,. 

§ Men of intrigue. 

I When we begin to live. 


0th. I am to blame. 

Des. Why is your speech so faint? are you not 
well? 

, 0th. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 

Des. Faith, that’s with watching ; ’twill away 
again: 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 

Otk. Your n^kin* is too little ; 

[He puts the Eandkevchief from 
hhuj and it drops. 

Let it alone. Come, I’ll go in with you. 

Des. 1 am very sorry that you are not well, 

[Exeunt Otk. and Des. 

. Emil. I am glad I have found this napkin ; 

This was her first remembrance from the Moor : 

My wayward husband hath a hundred times 
Woo’d me to steal it : but she so loves the token, 
(For he conjur’d her, she would ever keep it,) 

That she reserves it evermore about her, 

To kiss, and talk to. I’ll have the work ta’en out, 
And give it lago : 

What he’ll do with it, heaven knows, not I ; . 

I nothing, but to please his fantasy. 

Enter lago, 

lago. How now ! what do you here alone ? 
Emil. Do not you chide; I have a thing for 
you. 

lago. A thing for me ? — it is a common thing. 
Emil. Ha! 

lago. To have a foolish wife. 

Emil. O, is that all ? What will you give me 
now 

For that same handkerchief? 
lago . What handkercliief ? 

Emil. What handkerchief? 

Why that the Moor first gave to Desdemona ; 

That which so often you did bid me steal. 
lago. Hast stolen it from her ? 

Emil. No, faith ; she let it drop by negligence ; 
And, to the advantage, 1, being here, took’t up. 
Look, here it is- 

lago. . A good wench ; give it me. 

Emil. What will you do with it, tltat you have 
been so earnest 
To have me filch it ? 

lago. Why, what’s that to you ? 

[S(iuiching it. 

Emil. If it be not for some purpose of import. 
Give it me again. Poor lady ! she’ll run mad, 

When she shall lack it. 

lago. Be not you known of’t"j- ; I have use for it. 
Go, leave me, [Exit Emilia. 

I will in Cassio’s lodging lose this napkin, 

And let him find it. Trifles, light as air, 
to the jealous, confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. This may da something. 
The Moor already changes with my poison . 
Dangerous conceits am, in their natures, poisons, 
Which, at the first, are scarce found to distaste;. 

* Xn the north, of England this term for a handkerchief is 
still iised. 

t Seem as if yon knew nothing;' of the matter. 
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But, wth a little act npon the blood. 

Bum like the mines of siiipiiiir.— I did say so 
Enter Othello, 

Look where he comes ! Not poppy, nor mandragora*, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of tlie world. 

Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Whiclithou ow'dstf yesterday. 

Otk Ha ! ha 1 false to me ? 

To me ? , , r r 

logo. Why, how nowj general ? no more of that. 

Olh. Avaunt I be gone ! thou hast set me on the 
rack — 

I swear, ^tis better to be much abus’d, 

Than but to know’t a little. 

■ logo. How now, my lord ? 

Ot/i. What sense had I of her stolen hours of 
lust? 

I saw it not, thought it not, it harm’d not me : 

I slept the next, night well, was free and merry ; 

I found not Cassio’s kisses on her lips ; 

He that is robh’d, not wanting ’what is stolen, 

Let him not know it, and he’s not robb’d at all. 
lago,. I am sorry, to hear this. 

0th . I had been happy, if the general camp, 
Pioneers! and all, had tasted her sweet body, 

So 1 had nothing known. 0 now, for ever, 

Farewell the tranquil mind ! farewell content ! 
•Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 

That make ambition wrtue ! 0, farewell ! 

Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 

The spirit-stimug drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner ; and all quality, 

Pade, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war I 
, And O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Tire immortal Jove’s dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewell I Othello’s occupation’s gone ! 

logo. Is it possible I — My lord, 

Otk. Villain, be sure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be sure of it; give me the ocular proof ; 

[Taking him hy the throat. 
Or by the worth of mine eternal soul, 

Thou hadst been better have been born a dog, 

Than answer my wak’d \mth, 

. lago. Is it come to this ? [prove it, 

0th . Make me to see it ; or (at the least) so 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 

To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life ! 

lago. My noble lord, 

0th. If thou dost slander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more : abandon all remorse§ ; 

On horroria head horrors accumulate : 

Do deedis to make heaven weep, all earth amaz’d 
For nothing canst thou to damnation add, 

Greater than that 

, logo. O grace 1 0 heaven defend me ! 

Are you a man ? have you a soul, or sense ? — 

God be^fyott ; t^e mine office. — 0 wretched fool, 
That liv’st to make thine honesty, a vice ! — ' 

O monstrous world 1 Take note, take note, 0 world, 
To be direct and honest, is not safe. — 

* Tlie marKlrake lias a soix>rifick quality. 

, t ?ossessed.*st. 

■ t The vilest of the camp. Pioneers were generally degrad, 
ed. soldiers, 

^ All tenderness, all pity. 


I thank you for this profit; and, from hence, 

I’ll love no friend, since love breeds such offence. ^ 
Oth. Nay, stay Thou shoiild’st be honest, 
ll/go. I should be wise ; for honesty’s a fool, 

And loses that it works for. 

Oth. By the world, 

I think my wife be honest, and think she is not ; 

I think that thou art just, and think thou art not ; 

I’ll have some proof. Her name, that was as fresh 
As Dian’s visage, is how begrim’d and black 
As mine own face. — If there be cords, or knives, 
Poison, or fire, or suffocating streams, 

I’ll not endure it.— Would, I were satisfied I 

lago. I see, sir, you are eaten up with passion : 

I do repent me, that I put it to you. 

You would be satisfied ? 

Oth. Would ? nay, I will. [lord? 

lago. And may : but, how ? how satisfied, niy 
W^ould you, the supervisor, grossly gape on ? 

il:- Hi iif iff •» 

Oth. Death and damnation I O I 
lago. It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 

To bring them to that prospect. Damn them then. 
If ever mortal eyes do see them holster, 

More than their own 1 What then ? how then ? 

What shall I say? Where’s satisfaction ? 

It is impossible, you should see this, 

Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 

As salt as wolves in pride, and fools as gross 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I say, 

If imputation, and strong circumstances, — 

Which lead directly to the door of truth, — 

Will give you satisfaction, you may have it. 

Oth. Give me a living^ reason she’s disloyal. 
Ihgo. I do not like the office : 

But, sithf I am enter’d in this cause so far, — > 

Prick’d to it by foolish honesty and love, — 

1 will go on. I lay with Cassio lately ; 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not sleep. 

There are a kind of men so loose of soul, 

That in their sleeps will mutter their affairs : 

One of this kind is Cassio : 

In sleep I heard him say, — Sweet Desdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 

And then, sir, would he gripe, and wring my hand. 
Cry, — O, sweet creature f and then kiss me hard, 

As if he pluck’d up kisses by the roots, 

Tliat grew upon my lips : then laid his leg 
Over my thigh, and sigh’d, and kiss’d ; and then 
Cry’d,— Cursed fate ! that gave thee to the Moor ? 

Oth. 0 monstrous I monstrous ! 
lago. Nay, this was but his di-eam. 

Oth. But this denoted a foregone conclusion ; 

’Tis a shrewd doubt, though it be but a dream. 

lago. And this may help to thicken other proofs. 
That do demonstrate thinly. 

Oth. I’ll tear her ail to pieces. 
lago. Nay, but be wise ; yet w^e see nothing 
done ; 

She may be honest yet. Tell me but this,-^ 

Have you not sometimes seen a handkerchief, 

Spotted with strawberries, in your wife’s hand ? 


■ Si^eaking, manifest. 


t Siace. 
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Otli. I gave h^rsuch a one ; ’t was my first gift; , 
, lago. I know not that: but such a handker- 
chief, ■' 

(I am -sure it was your wife^s,) did I to-day 
See Cassio wipe his beard witli. 

0 th. Ifitbethat, — 

lago. If it be that, or any that w’as hers, 

It ^eak s against her with the other proofs . 

Oth. O, that the slave had forty thousand lives ; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 

Now do I see ’tis true.— Look here, lago : 

All my fond love thus I do blow to heaven : 

Tis gone.- — 

Arise, black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 

Yield up, O love, thy crown, and hearted throne'^, 

To tyrannous hate ! swell, bosom, with thy fraughtf , 
For ’tis of aspicks' tongues I 
lago. Pray, be content. 

Oth. 0, blood, lago, blood ! 
lago. Patience, I say ; your mind, perhaps, 
may change. 

Oth. Never, lago. Like to the Pontick sea, 
Whose icy current and compulsive course 
Ne’er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick, and the Hellespont; 

Even so my bloody thoughts, with violent pace. 

Shall ne’er look back, ne’er ebb to humble lave, 

Till that a capablej and wide revenge 

Swallow them up.— -Now, by yond’ marble heaven. 

In the due reverence of a sacred vow [Kneels. 

I here engage my words. 

lago. .Do not rise yet, — [Kneels. 

W’’itness, you ever-burning lights above ! 

You elements that clip§ us round about ! 

Witness, that here lago doth give up 
The execution of his wit, hands, heart. 

To wrong’d Othello’s service 1 let him command. 

And to obey shall be in me remorseH, 

What bloody work soever. 

Oth. I greet thy love, 

Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance boun- 
teous, 

And will upon the instant put thee to^t : 

Within these three days let me hear thee say, 

That Cassio’s not alive. 

logo. My friend is dead ; ’tis done, at your re- 
quest : 

But let her live. 

Oik. Damn her, lewd minx ! O, damn her I 
Come, go with me apart ; I will withdraw, 

To furnish me with some swift means of death 
For the fair devil. Now art thou my lieutenant, 
lago. I arn your own for ever. , [E^veunf. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. 

Enter Ecsdemona^ Emiluiy and Claim. 

Des. Do you know, sirrah, whei’e lieutenant ; 

Cassio lies ? ! 

Clo. I dare not say, he lies any where. 

Des. Why, man ? 

* The heart on which thou wast enthroned. i 

t Freigrht, load. ± Capacious. § Embrace» j 

' ii Not malice to others, hut tenderness for lUmi ' ] 


Clo. He is a soldier ; and for me to say a soldier 
lies, is stabbing. 

Des. Go to. Where lodges he? 

Clo. To tell you where he lodges, is to tell you 
where I lie. 

Des. Can any thing be made of this ? 

Clo. I know not where he lodges ; and for me to 
devise a lodging, and say — he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to lie in my own throat. 

Des. Can you inquire him out, and he edified 
by report ? 

Clo. 1 wnll catechize the world for him ; that is, 
make questions, and by them answer. 

Des. Seek liim, bid him come hither : tell him, 
I have moved my lord in his behalf, and hope, all 
willhewell. ‘ 

Clo. To do this, is within the compass of man’s 
wit ; and therefore I will attempt the doing it. 

[Ex' it. 

Des. Where should I lose that handkerchief, 
i Emilia? 

Emil. I know not, madam. 

Des. Believe me, I had rather have lost my 
purse 

Full of cruzadoes'^. And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no such baseness 
As jealous creatures are, it vvere enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. 

Emil. Is he not jealous ? 

Des. Who, he ? I think, the sun, wtee he was 
horn, 

Drew all such humours from him. 

Emil. Look, wdiere he comes. 

Des. I will not leave him nowq till Cassio 
Be call’d to him. — How is’t with you, my lord ? 
Enter Othello. 

Oth. Well, my good lady: — 0, hard- 
ness to dissemble ! — 

How do you, Desdemona ? 

Des. Well, my good lord. 

Oth. Give me your hand. This hand is moist, 
my lady. 

Des. It yet has felt no age, nor known no sor- 
row. 

Oth . This argues fniitfulness, and liberal Iieart ; — 
Hot, hot, and moist. This hand of yours requires 
A sequester from liberty, fasting and prayer. 

Much castigationf, exercise devout ; 

For here’s a young and sw^eating devil here, 

That commonly rebels. ’Tis a good hand, 

A frank one. 

Des. You may, indeed, say so ; 

For ’twas that hand that gave awmy my heart. 

Oth. A liberal hand. The hearts of old, gave 
hands ; 

But our new heraldiy is — -hands, not hearts. 

Des. I cannot speak of this. Come now your 
promise. 

Oth. Whiat promise, chuck ? 

Des. I have sent to hid Cassio come speak with 
you. 

Oth. I have a salt and sullen rheum ofiends me ; 
Lend me thy handkerchief, 

* A Portuguese coin. , f Peiumce, discipUne. 
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■"''Bes. Hei’e, my lard. 

Oa. That which I gave you, 

Bes, I have it not about me. 

OiL „ m'i . 

"B^s. No, indeed, my lord. 

OM. That is a fault ; 

That handkerGhief 

pid an Egyptian to my mother give ; 

She was a" charmer-^, and could almost read [it, 
The thoughts of people : she told her, while she kept 
^Twould make her amiable, and subdue ray father 
Entirely to her love ; but if she lost it, 

Or made a gift of it, my father’s eye^ 

Should hold her loathly, and his spirits should hunt 
After new fancies : she, dying, gave it me; ^ 

And bid me, when my fate would have me wive. 

To give it her. I did so : and take heed of’t, 

Make it a darling like your precious eye ; 

To lose or give’t away, were such perdition, 

As nothing else could match. 

Is it possible ? 

Otfi. ’Tis true : there’s magick in the web of it : 

A sibyl, that had number’d in the world 
The sun to make two hundred compasses, 

In her prophetick fuiy sew’d the work : 

The worms were hallow’d, that did breed the silk ; 

And it was died in mummy, which the skilful 
Conserv’d of maidens’ hearts. 

Bes. Indeed 1 is’ttrue? 

, OtL Most veritable ; therefore look to’t well, 

Bes. Then Vould to heaven, that I had never 
seen it ^ ; I 

Offe, Ha I wherefore 

„ Des. ’Why do you speak so^startingly and rashf ? 
Otk* Is’t lost ? is’t gone? speak, is it out of the 
way? 

J)^. Heaven bless us 1 
“ Say you? ' ' 

Bes. It is not lost ; but what an if it were ? 

OiL Hal 

Bes. I say it is not lost. 

OM. Fetch ’t, let me see it, 

Bes. Why, so I can, sh*,. but I will not now ; 

This is a trick, to put me from my suit ; - 
I pray, let Cassio be receiv’d again. 

OM. Fetch me that handkerchief : my mind 
misgives. 

Bes. Come, come; 

You’ll never meet a more sufficient man. 

OM. The handkerchief, 

Bes. 1 pray, talk me of Cassio. 

. OtJi. The handkerchief, . 

Des. .. ,A mau tliat, all his time, 

Hadr founded his good fortune on your love ; 

Shar’d dangers with you ; — : — 

The handkerchief; — . 

JDes. In ‘ . * ' ' " ' ' ■ 

You Are to ^ ^ ^ - 

on. Away ! , , ; / [Eiit Oihelh. 

Mm,L Isiotthisnranje^ious?'"^*'’^'.^’ ... 

Bes. I ne'er saw this Wore, ' - - 

Sure, there’s some wonder in this handkerchief ; 

I . am most unhappy in the loss of it. ' . ; ’ 

♦ Inchantress. _ ' “Wehemeah ’ 


EtniL 'Tis not a year or two shows us a man : 
They are all but stomachs, and we all but food ; 

They eat us hungerly, and when they are full, ® 

They belch us. Look you ! Cassio, and my husband. 
Enter lago and Cassio. 

lago. There is no other way ; Tis she must do’t : 
And, lo, the happiness ! go, and importune her. 

Bes. How now ? good Cassio ? what’s the news 
with you ? 

Cas. Madam, my former suit : I do beseech you, 
That, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exist, and be a member of his love, 

Whom I, with all the duty of my heart, 

Entirely honour ; I would not be delay’d ; 

If my offence be of such mortal kind, 

That neither service past, nor present sorrows. 

Nor purpos’d merit in futurity, 

Can ransom me into his love again. 

But to know so must be my benefit ; 

So shall I clothe me in a forc’d content. 

And shut myself up in some other course. 

To fortune’s alms. 

Bes. Alas ! th rice-gentle Cassio, 

My advocation is not now in tune ; 

My lord is not my lord ; nor should I know him, 
Where he in favour"^, as in humour, alter’d. 

So help me, every spirit sanctified, 

As I have spoken for you all my best : 

And stood within the blankf of his displeasure, 

For my, free speech 1 You must awhile be patient ; 
What I can do, I will ; and more I will, 

Than for myself I dare ; let that suffice you. 
lago. Is my lord angry ? 

Emil. He went hence but now. 

And, certainly, in strange unquietness. ^ 

lago. Can he be angry ? I have seen the cannon, 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air ; 

And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puff’d his own brother ; — And can he be angry ? 
Something of moment, then ; I will go meet him ; 
There’s matter in’t indeed, if he be angry. 

Des. I pry thee, do so. — Something, sure, of 
i state,— [Exit lago. 

Either from Venice ; or some unhatcli’d practice, 
Made demonstrable here in Cyprus to him, — 

Hath puddled his clear spirit ; and, in such cases, 
Men’s natures wrangle with inferior things, 

Though gTeat ones are their object. ’Tis even so ; 

For let our finger ache, and it indues 

Our other healthful members ev’n to that sense 

Of pain. Nay, we must think, men are not gods; 

Nor of them look for such observances 

As fit the bridalj. — Beshrew me much, Emilia, 

I was (unhandsome warrior as I am,) 

Arraigning his unkindness with my soul : 

But now I find, I had suborn’d the witness, 

And he’s indited falsely. 

Emil. Pray heaven, it be state matters, as you 
' ' think; 

And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 

Concerning you. 

Bes. Alas, the day ? I never gave him cause. 

* In countenance, t Within the shot of his ang-er. 
ftlani; m the white part of a target, $ The nuptial feast. 
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Mmil. But jealous souls will not be answer’d so ; 
« They are not ever jealous for the cause, 

But jealous for they are jealous : ’tis a monster, 
Begot upon itself, born on itself. 

i)es. Heaven keep that monster from Othello’s 
mind ! 

IZmil. Lady, amen. 

Des. I will go seek him. — ^Cassio walk here- 
about ; 

If I do find him fit, I’ll move your suit, 

And seek to effect it to my uttermost. 

Cas. I humbly thank your ladyship. 

l^E.vemt Desdemom and Emilia, 

Enter Bianca. 

Skm. Save you, friend Cassio ! 

Cas. What make you from home ? 

How is it with you, my most fair Bianca ? 

I’faith, sweet love, I was coming to your house. 

Bian. And I was going to your lodging, Gassio. 
What ! keep a week away ? seven days and nights ? 
Eight score eight hours ? and lovers’ absent hours, 
More tedious than the dial .eight score times ? 

0 weary reckoning ! 

Cas. Pardon me, Bianca; 

1 have this while with leaden thoughts been press’d : 
But I shall, in a more continuate 

Strike off this score of absence. Sweet Bianca, 

^Giving her Eesdemona's Handkerchief . 
Take me this work outf . ' 

Bian. O, Cassio, whence came this ? 

This is some token from a newer friend. 

To the felt absence now I feel a cause *. 

Is it come to this .?* Well, well. 

Cas. Woman, goto! 

Throw your vile guesses in the devil’s teeth, 

From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
That this is from some mistress, some remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca. 

Bian. Why, whose is it ? 

Cas. I know not, sweet : I found it in my cham- 
ber. 

I like the work well: ere it be demanded, 

(As like enough, it will,) I’d have it copied ; 

Take it, and do’t; and leave me for this time. 

Bian. Leave you ! wherefore ? 

Cas. I do attend here on the general ; 

And think it no addition, nor my wish, 

To have him see me woman’d. 

Bian. Why, I pray you } 

Cas. Not that I love you not. 

Bian. But that you do not love me, 

I pray you, bring me on the way a little ; 

And say, if I shall see you soon at night. 

Cas. ’Tis but a little way, that I can bring, you, 
For I attend here : but I’ll see you soon. 

Bian. ’Tis very good ; I must be circumstanc’d. 

l^E^eunt. 


* Time less interrupted. 

t The meaning is not pick out tlxe work, Tbut copy this 
work in another handkerchief. 
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■ .ACT rv. 'BCEN.E:^-Iv. - 
The same. 

Enter Othello and logo, 
lago. Will you think so ? 

0th. Think so, lago ? 
lago. What, 

To kiss in private ? 

0th. An unautlioriz’d kiss. 

lago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 

An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 

0th. Naked abed, lago, and not mean harm t 
It is hypocrisy against the devil ; 

They that mean virtuously, and yet do so, 

The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. 

lago. So they do notliing, ’tis a venial slip ; 

But if I give my wife a handkerchief,— 

0th. What then? 

lago. Why then ’tis hers, my lord; and, being 
hers. 

She may, I think, bestow’t on any man. 

0th. She is protectress of her honour too ; 

May she give that? 

lago. Her honour is an essence that’s not seen ; 
They have it very oft, that have it not ; 

But, for the handkerchief, 

0th. By heaven, I would most gladly have for- 
got it: — 

Thou said’st, — O, it comes o'er my memory. 

As doth the raven o’er the infected house, 

Boding to alP’, — he had my handkerchief. 
lago. Ay, what of that? 

0th. That’s not so good, now. 
logo. What, if I had said, I had seen him do 
you wrong ? 

Or heard him say, — As knaves be such abroad, 

Who having, by their own importunate suit, 

Or voluntary dotage of some mistress, 

Convinced or suppliedf them, cannot choose 

But they must blab 

0th. Hath he said any thing ? 
lago. He hath, my lord ; but be you well assur'd. 
No more than he’ll unswear. / 

Otk. What hath he said ? 
lago. ’Faith, that he did, — I know not what he 
did, 

0th. What? what? 

lago. Lie 

0th. With her? 

lago. With her, on her ; what you will. 

0th. Lie with her ! lie on her ! — We say, lie on 
her, when they belie her. Lie “with her ! that’s ful- 
some. — Handkerchief, — confessions, — handkerchief, 
— ^To confess, and be hanged for his labourj. — First 
to be hanged, and then to confess : — I tremble at it. 
Nature would not invest herself in such shadowing 
passion, without some instruction. It is not words, 
that shake me thus ; — Pish! — Noses, ears, and lips: 
— is it possible ? — Confess i — Handkerchief 1—0 
<jevil I — [ Falls in d trance, 

lago. Work on, 

* Tlie raven was to be a constant attendant on a 

Ixbnse infected witb tbe plague. ■ , . 

I* Oid .spelling cf suppled, i, e, softened, 
t A proverbial saying. 
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• My medicine, work ! Thus credulous fools are 

y ft t t 

And many woriliy and chaste dames, even tlius, 

All guiltless meet reproach.— What, ho ! my lord I 
Enter Cassia. 

My lord, I say ! Othello!— How now, Cassio ? 
fos*. What is the matter ? 

My lord is fallen into an epilepsy ; 

This "is his second ht ; he had one yesterday. 

Cas. Huh him about the temples. 
lago. No, forbear ; 

The lethargy must have his quiet course : 

If not, he foams at mouth ; and, by and by. 

Breaks out to savage madness. Look, he stirs ; 

Do you withdraw yourself a little while, 

He wdil recover straight : wlien he is gone, 

I would on great occasion speak wdlh you. — 

[Erit Cassio. 

How is it, general ? have yoti not hurt your head ? 
Otk. Dost thou mock me ? 
lago. I mock you 1 no, by heaven : 

’'Would, you would bear your fortunes like a man. 

Oih. A homed rnan's.a monster, and a beast. 

>■ logo. There^s many a beast then in a populous 
city, 

And many, a civil nrionsteT. 

0th. Did he confess it ? 
lago. Good sir, be. a man ; 

Think, every bearded fellow, that^s but yok’d, 

May draw with you : there’s millions now alive, 

That nightly he in those unproper** beds, 

"Which they dare swear peculiar ; your case is better, 
O," the spite of hell, the fiend's arch-mock. 

To lip a wanton in a secure conch, 

And to suppose her chaste ! No, let me know ; 

And, knowing what 1 am, I know what she shall be. 
- Och. O, thou art wise : ’tis certain. 

‘ lago. Stand you awhile apart ; 

Confine yourself but in a patient listf . 

"Whilst you were here, ere while mad with your 
grief, 

(A passion most unsuiling such a man,) 

Cassio came hither ; I shifted him away. 

And laid good ’sense upon your ecstasy ; 

Bade liim anon return, and here speak with me ; 

The which he promis’d. Do but encavej yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable scorns, 
That dwell in every region of his face ; 

Tor I will make him tell the tale anew, — 

Where, how, how oft, how ^ong ago, and when 
*He bath, and is again to cope your wife; 

I say, but mark his gesture. Marry, patience ; 

' Or 1 shall say, you are all in all in spleen, 

And nothing of a man. 

0th. Dost thou hear, lago? , 

I will be found most cunning in my patience ; 

But (dost thou hearf) most bloody w - 
lago. Ti»f s not mniss ; ' ' 

But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw? 

[ Othello withdiws. 
Kow will I question Cassio of Bianca, 

A housewife, that, by selling her desires,' • ' 

* Coiiiwion. t Witlun the bounds of patierice, $ Hide* 


Buys herself bread and clothes : it is a creature, 

That dotes on Cassio,— as ’tis the strumpet’s plague, r 
To beguile many, and be beguil’d by one ; 

He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the excess of laughter Here he comes 

Re-enter Cassio. 

As he shall smile, Othello shall go mad ; . 

And his unbookish'* jealousy must construe 
Poor Cassio’s smiles, gestures, and liglit behaviour 
Quite in the wrong. — How do you now, lieutenant ? 

Cas. The worser, that you give me the additionf, 
Whose want even kills me. 

logo. Ply Desdemona well, and you are sure 
oft. 

Now, if this suit lay in Bianca’s power, 

[SpeaJdng lower. 

How quickly should you speed ? 

Cas. Alas, poor caitiff I 

Ot/i. Look, how he laughs already ! [Aside, 
lago. I never knew a woman love man so. 

Cas. Alas, poor rogue ! I think i’ faith she loves 
me. 

0th. Now he denies it faintly, and laughs it out. 

[Aside-. 

lago. Do you hear, Cassio ^ 

0th. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o’er. Go to ; well said, well said. [Aside. 

lago. She gives it out, that you shall marry her : 
Do you intend it ? 

Cas. Ha, ha, ha ! 

0th. Do you triumph, Roman ? do you triumph ? 

[Aside. 

Cas. I marry her! — what? a customerj! I pr’y* 
thee^ bear some charity to my wit ; do not think it 
so unwholesome. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Oih. So, so, so, so. They laugh that win. 

[Aside. 

lago. ’Faith, the cry goes, that you shall marry 
her. ' . ■ ■ », 

Cas. Pr’ythee, say true. 
lago. I am a very villain else. 

Ot/i. Have you scored me ? Well. [Aside. 
Cas. This is the monkey’s own giving out : she is 
persuaded I will marry her, out of .her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promise. 

0th. lago beckons me ; now he begins the story, 

[Aside. 

Cas. She was here even now ; she haunts me in 
every place. I was, the other day, talking on tlie 
sea-bank with certain Venetians ; and thither comes 
this bauble; by this hand, she falls thus about my 
neck; 

0th. Crying, 0 dear Cassio I as it were : his 
gesture imports it. [yiiide, 

Cas. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me ; 
so hales, and pulls me i ha, lia, ha ! — 

0th. Now he tells, how she pluck’d him to my 
chamber : O, I see that nose of yours, but not that 
dog I shtill throw it to. [Asi^e. 

Cas. Well, I must leave her company. 
lagio. Before me ! look whei’e she comes. 

* Ignorant, f Title of lieutenant.. 

» ■ ’ + Common woman.. 
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Entey' Bianca, 

Cas, ^Tis such another fitcbew*^^ ! marry, a per- 
fumed one.-— What do you mean by this haunting of 
me? 

Bimi. Let the devil and his dam haunt you ! 
What did you mean by that same handkerchief 
you gave me even now ? 1 was a fine fool to take 
it. I must take out the whole work ? — A likely piece 
of work, that you should find it in your chamber, 
and not know who left it there. This is some minx’s 
token, and I must take out the work ? There, — give 
it your hobby-horse ; wheresoever you had it. I’ll 
take out no work on’t. ^ 

Cas. How now, my sweet Bianca? how now? 
how now? 

0th, By hea\^n, that should be my handker- 
chief ! l^Aside. 

Bian. An you’ll come to supper to night, you i 
may : an you will not, come when you are next 
prepared for. [Exit, 

lago. After her, after her. 

Cas. ^Faith I must, she’ll rail in the street else. 
lago. Will you sup there ? 

Cas. ’Faith, 1 intend so. 
lago. Well, I may chance to see you ; for I 
would very fain speak with you. 

Cas. Pr’ythee, come ; Will you?‘ 
lago. Go to ; say no more. [Exit Cdssio. 

0th. How shall I murder him, lago? 
lago. Did you perceive how he laughed at his 
vice ? 

0th. O, lago! 

lago. And did you see the handkerchief ! 

0th. Was that mine? 

lago. Yours, by this hand : and to see how he 
prizes the foolish w^oman, your* wife! she gave it 
him, and he hath given it his whore. 

0th. I would have him nine years a killing; — -A 
fine woman ! a fair woman I a sweet woman I 
lago. Nay, you must forget that. 

0th . Ay, let her rot, and perish, and be damned 
to-night ; for she shall not live. No, my heart. is 
turned to stone ; I strike it, and it hurts my hand. 
O, the world liath not a sweeter creature : she might 
lie by an emperor’s side, and command him tasks. 
lago. Nay, that’s not your way. 

Ot/i. Hang her I I do but say what she is 
So delicate with her needle !•— An admirable musi- 
cian ! O, she will sing the savageness out of a bear ! 
— Of so high and plenteous wit and invention ! — 
lago. She’s the worse for all this. 

0th. O, a thousand, a thousand times : — And 
then, of so gentle a conclitionf ! 
lago. Ay, too gentle. 

0th. Nay, that’s certain. But yet the pity of it, 
lago I — 0, lago, the pity of it, lago ! 

logo. If you are so fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to ofiend ; for, if it touch not you, it comes 
near nobody. 

0th. 1 will chop her into messes :--rCuckold me ! 
lago. O, ’tis foul iu her. 

Oth. With mine officer I 
lago. That’s fouler. 

* A polc~cat. t Of so sweet a dispositioa. 


Oth* Get me sonie poison, Tago ; this night: — 
III not expostulate with her, lest her body and 
beauty unprovide my mind again : this night, lago. 

lago. Do it not with poison, strangle her in her 
bed, even the bed she hath contaminated. 

Oth. Good, good : the justice of it pleases ; very 

I good. 

^ lago. And, for Cassio, — let me be his underta- 
ker. You shall hear more by midnight. 

[A trumpet within, 
Oth. Excellent good. — What trumpet is that 
same : 

lago. Something from Venice, sure. ’Tis Lo- 
dovico, 

Come from the duke : and, see, yomv wife is with 
him. 

Enter Lodovico, Besdemona, and Attendants. 

Lod. ’Save you, worthy general I 
Oth. With all my heart, sir. 

Lod. The duke and senators of Venice greet you. 

[ Gives him a packet. 

Oth. I kiss the instrument of their pleasures. 

[Opens the packet and reads. 
l)e$. And what’s the news, good cousin Lodo- 
vico ? 

lago. I am very glad to see you, signior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 

Lod. I thank you. IIow does lieutenant Cassio ? 
lago. Lives, sir. 

Des. Cousin, there’s fallen between him and my 
Lord 

An unkind breach ; but you shall make all well, 

- Oth. ' Are vou sure of that ? 

Bes. My lord? 

Oth. This fail you not to do, asyou will — [ Heads. 
Lod. He did not call ; he’s busy in the paper. 

Is there division ’twixt thy lord and Cassio ? 

Bes. A most unhappy one ; I would do much 
To atone’^ them, for the love I bear to Cassio. 

Oth. Fire and brimstone I 
Bes. My Lord ? 

Oth. Are you wise ? 

Bes. What, is he angry ? 

Lod. May be, the letter mov’d him ; 

For, as I think, they do command him home. 
Deputing Cassio in his government. 

Bes. By my troth, I ain glad ou’t. 

Oth . Indeed ? 

Bes. My lord ? 

Oth. 1 am glad to see you mad. 

Bes. How, sweet Othello ? 

Oth. Devil I [Striking her. 

Bes. 1 have not deserv’d this. 

Lod. My lord, this would not be believ’d in 
Venice, 

Though I should swear I sa%v it. ’Tis very much ; 
Make her amends, she weeps. 

Oth. 0 devil, devil ! 

If that the earth could teem with woman’s tears, 

Each drop she falls would prove a crocodile 
Out of my sight ! 

Bes. I will not stay to offend you- 
* Reconcile, - 
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Lod. Trnly, an obedient lady 

I do beseech yoxir lordship;, call her bac*<. 

0th. Mistress^— — 

J)es. 

0th. What woidd you witli her, sir ? 
lod. Who, I, my lord ? 

Oth. Ky ; you did wish, that I would make her 
turn ; * 

Sir, she can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 

Aiid turn again : and she can weep, sir, weep; 

And she’s obedient, as you say,— obedient, — 

Very obedient, —Proceed you in your tears. — 
Concerning this, sir,— 0 well-painted passion 1 
I am commanded home : — Get you away ; 

111 send for you anon. — Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice : — Hence, avaunt ! 

[ Exi t Desdemom , 

Cassio shall have my place. And, — sir, — to-night, 

I do entreat that we may sup together. 

You are welcome, sir, to Cyprus. — Goats, and mon- 
kies ! [^Exit. 

Lod. . Is this the noble Moor whom our full se- 
nate. 

Call — alhin-all sufficient ? — ^This the noble nature 
Whom passion could not shake ? whose solid virtue 
The shot of accident, nor dart of chance, 

Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 

Idgo. He is much chang’d.' 

Lod. Are his wits safe T is he not light of brain ? 
logo. He is that he is ; I may not breathe my 
censure. 

What he mi^ht be, — if, what he might, he is not, — 

I would to heaven, he were. 

Lod. What, strike his wife ! 
lago. ^Paith, that was not so well ; Yet 'would I 
knew. 

That stroke wmuld prove the worst. 

Led. Is it his use ? 

Or did the letters work upon his blood, 

And new-create this fault ? 

lago. Alas, alas I 
It is not honesty in me, to speak 
What I have seen and known. ^ You shall observe 
him ; 

And his own courses will denote him 'so, 

That I may save my speech. Do but go after, 

And mark how he continues. 

Lod. I am sorry, that I am deceived in him. 

[Exeunt. 

SCEIS'E II. 

, A Hoom in the Cmllc. 

Enter Othello and Emelia. 

0th. You have seen nothing then ? 

Emil. Nor ever heard ; nor ever did suspect - 
0th. Yes, you have seen Cassio and she toge- 
ther. '■ ^ ^ 

Emii. But then I saw m harm : and' ten I'&g^d 
Each syllable, that breath made up between them, 
0th: What, did they never whisper? 

. Emil. Never, my lord. . ' 

0th. Nor send you out o’the way ? 

EM. Never, 


[act: 'IV. ' . 

0th. To fetch her fan, her gloves, , her mask, nor 
nothing? -y 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

0th. That's strange. 

Einil. I durst, my lord, to wager she is honest, 
Lay down my soul at stake ; if you think other. 
Remove your thought; it doth abuse your bosom. 

If any wretch hath put this in your head 
Let heaven requite it with the serpent’s curse I 
For, if she be not honest, chaste, and true, 

There’s no man happy ; the purest of their wives 
Is foul as slander. 

0^/i. Bid her come hither go.— • 

[Exit Emilia^ 

She says enough : — yet she’s a simple bawd, 

That cannot say as much. This is a subtle whore, 

A closet-lock -aud-key of villainout secrets : 

And yet she’ll kneel, and pray ; I have seen her do’t. 
Re-enter Emilia, with Desdemona, 

Dcs. My lord, what is your will ? 

OM. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Des. What is your pleasure ; 

0th. Let me see your eyes ; 

Look in my face. 

Des. What horrible fancy’s this ? 

Oth. Some of your function, mistress ; 

[ To Emilia. 

Leave procreants alone, and shut the door ; 

Cough, or cry — hem, if any body come ; 

Your mystery, your mystery ; — nay, despatch. 

[Exit Emilia. 

^es. Upon my knees, what doth your speech 
import ? 

I understand a fury in your words, 

But not the-words. 

Oth. Why, what art thou 1 
Des. Your wife, my lord ; your true 
And loyal wife, 

Oth. Come, swear it, damn thyself ; 

Lest, being like one of heaven, the devils themselves 
Should fear to seize thee : therefore be double-damn’d, 
Swear — thou art honest. 

Des. Heaven doth truly know it. 

Ot/i. Heaven truly knows, that thou art false as 
hell. 

Des. To whom, my lord? with whom? How 
am i false ? 

Oth. O Desdemona I — away ! away ! away ! 

Des. Alas, the heavy day 1 — Why -do you weep ? 
Am I the occasion of these tears, my lord ? 

If, haply, you my father do suspect, 

An instrument of this your calling back. 

Lay not your blame on me ; if you have lost him. 
Why, I have lost him too. 

Oth. Had it pleas’d heaven 
To try me with affliction ; had he rain’d 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steep’d me in poverty to the very lips ; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 

I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience : but (a.as !) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the timex f scorn 
To point his slow unmoving £ nger at, — . 

Y"et could I hear that too ; well, very well ; 
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But tliere, where I have garner’d^ up my lieart f 
Where either I must live, or bear no life ; *«• 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up ; to be discarded thence I 
Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 
To knot and gender in ! — turn thy complexion 
there ! 

Patience, thou young and rose-lipp’d cherubim ; ] 

Ay, there, look grim as hell 1 

I)es. I hope, my noble lord esteems me honest. 
Oth^ O, ay; as summer flies are in the sham- 
bles, 

That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
¥/ho art so lovely fair, and smell’st so sweet, 

That the sense aches at thee. — ’Would, thou had’st 
ne’er been born ! 

JDes. Alas, what ignorant sin have I committed ? 
Oth^ Was this fair paper, this most goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? What committed ! 
Committed ! — O thou pub lick commoner 1 
I should make very forges of my cheeks, 

That would to cinders bum up modesty, 

Did 1 but speak thy deeds. — What committed 1 
Heaven stops the nose at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kisses all it meets, 

Is hush’d within the hollow mine of earth, 

And will not. hear it. What committed I — 

Impudent strampet I 

Des. By heaven, you do me wrong. 

Oik, Are not you a strumpet ? 

Des, No, as I am a Christian ; 

If to preserve this vessel for my lord, ♦ 

From any other foul unlawful touch, 

Be — not to be strumpet, I am none. 

0th. What not a whore ? 

Des. No, as I shall be saved- 
0th. Is it possible ? , 

Des. O, heaven forgive us ! 

0th, I cry you mercy, then ; 

I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 

That married with Otliello. — ^You, mistress, 

Re-ente?' Emilia. 

That have the office opposite to Saint Peter, 

And keep the gate of hell ; you ! you ! ay, you ! 

We have done our course ; there’s money for your 
, pains; 

I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counsel. 

[Exit. 

Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman conceive ? — 
How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady? 
Des. ’Faith, half asleep. 

Emil. Good madam, what’s the matter with my 
lord? 

Des. With who .? 

Emil. Why, with my lord, madam, 

Des. Who is thy lord ? 

Emil. He that is yours, sweet lady. 

Des. I have none. Do not talk to me, Emilia; 

I cannot weep ; nor. answer I have none, 

But what should go by water. Pr’ythee, to night 
Lay on my bed my wedding sheets, — remember; — 
And call thy husband hither. 

EmiL Here is a. change, indeed ! 

lExit 

* Treasured up. 


Des. ^Tis meet I should be us’d so, very meet. 
•How have I been behav’d, that he miglit stick 
The smaH’st opinion on my g].’eat’st abuse ? 

Re-enter Emilia, icith logo, 

lago. What is your pleasure, madam ? How is 
it with you ? 

Des. I cannot tell. Those, that do teach young 
babes, 

Do it with gentle means, and easy tasks : 

He might have chid me so ; for, in good faith, 

I am a child to chiding. 

lago. What’s the matter, lady ? 

Emil. Alas, lago, my lord hath so bewlior’cl 
her, 

Thrown such despite and heavy terms upon her, 

As true hearts cannot bear. 

Des. Am I that name, lago ? 
lago. What name, fair lady ? 

Des. Such as, she says, my lord did say I was. 
Emil. He call’d her, whore; a beggar, in Ins; 
drink, 

Could not have laid such terms upon his callet^, 
lago. Why did he so? 

' Des. I do not know ; I am sure, I am none 
such. , - 

lago. Do not weep, do not weep, Alas, the 
day! 

Emil. Has she forsook so many noble matches. 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 

To be call’d — whore ? would it not make one weep ? 
Des. It is my wretched fortune. 
lago. Beshrew him for it 1 
How comes this trick upon’him ? * 

Des. Nay, heaven doth know. 

Emil. I will be bang’d, if some eternal villain. 
Some busy and insinuating rogue, 

Some cogging cozening slave, to get some office,* 

Have not devis’d this slander ; I’ll be bang’d else. 
lago. Fye, there is no such man : it is impossn 
ble. 

Des. If any such there be, heaven pardon him ! 
Emil. A halter pardon him I and hell gnaw his 
bones I , 

Why should he call her, whore ? who keeps her com- 
pany ? 

What place ? what time? what form? wliat like- 
lihood? 

The Moor’s abus’d by some most villainous knave. 
Some base notorious knave, some scurvy fellow : — 
O, heaven, that such companionsf thoiid’st un- 
fold ; 

And put in every honest hand a whip. 

To lash the rascal naked through the 'world, 

Even from the east to the west ! 
logo. Speak within door. 

EmiL O, fye upon him ! some such squire he 
was, 

That turn’d your wit the seamy sidet without. 

And made you to suspect me with the Moor. 
lago. You are a fool ; go to. 

Des. O good lago, 

What shall I do to win my lord again ? . 

Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
• His strumpet. t Fellows. t Inside out. 
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I know not liow I lost him. Here I kneel ; 

If e’er my will did trespass 'gainst liis love, 

Either iii‘ discourse of thonglit, of actual deed ; 

Or tliat mine-eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 

Delia'lited them in any other form ; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever -will, —^though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement,— love him dearly, 

Comfort forswear me 1 Unkindness may do much : 
And his imkindness may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot say, whore ; 

It does abhor me, now I speak the word ; 

To dp the act that might the addition'^ earn, 

Not the world’s mass of vanity could make me. 

I pray you, be content : 'tis but his hu- 
mour ; I 

The business of the state does him offence, 

And he does chide with you. 

Des, If hwere no other, — 
hrgo. It is but so, I warrant you. [Trumpets, 
Hark, how these instruments summon to supper I 
And the great messengers of Venice stay : | 

Go in, and weep not ; all things shall be well. | 

[E,Teu7it I)esdemona a7id E7mlia. i 

Eriter Roderigo, 

How now, Roderigo ? 

Rod. I do not find, that thou deal'st justly with 
me. 

lago. What in the contrary ? 

Rod. Every day thou doffstf me with some de- ' 
vice, lago ; and rather (as it seems to me now,) 
keep St from me all conveniency, than suppliest me 
with the least advantage of hope. 1 will, indeed, no 
longer endure it. Nor am I yet persuaded, to put up 
in' peace what already I have foolishly suffered. 
lago. Will you hear me, Roderigo ? 

Rod. ■'Faith, I have heard too much ; for your 
•words and performances, are no kin together. 
lago. You charge me most unjustly, 

Rod, With nought but truth. I have wasted 
myself out of my means. The je^vels you have had 
from me, to deliver to Desdemona, would half have 
corrupted a votarist. You have told me — she has 
received them, and returned me expectations and 
comforts of sudden respect and acquittance^; ; but I 
find none. 

lago.. Well ; go (b ; very well. 

Rod. Very well I go to ! I cannot go to, man ; 
nor 'tis not very well. By this hand, I su)'^, it is very 
scurvy ; and 1 begin to find myself fobbed in it. 
logo. Very well. 

Rod. I tell you, 'tis not y^ry well. I will make 
myself known to Desdemona: If she will return me 
my jewels, I will give over my suit, and repent my 
unlavvful solicitation ; if nol, assure yourself, I will 
seek satisfaction of you. ' ' 

lago. You have said now. 

Rod. Ay, and have said nothing, but what I 
protest intendment of doing. " 

lago. Why, now I see there’s mettle in thee ; 
and even, from . this instant, do build on thee a bet- 
ter opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, 

* Title. t Fut’st me off. t Kequital. 


Roderigo. Thou hast taken against me a most just 
exception ,* but, yet,. I protest, I have dealt most 
directly in thy affair. 

Rod. It hath not appeared. 
logo. I grant, indeed, it hath not appeared ; and 
your suspicion is not without ivit and judgment. But, 
Roderigo, if thou hast that witlnn thee indeed, which 
I have greater reason to believe now than ever,— I 
mean, purpose, courage, and valour, — this night 
show it : if thou the next night following enjoyest 
not Desdemona, take me from this world, with trea- 
chery, and devise engines for my life. 

Rod. Well, what is it? is it within reason, and 
compass ? , 

logo. Sir, there is especial commission come from 
Venice, to depute Cassio in Othello's place. 

Rod. Is that true? wEy, then Othello and Des- 
demona return again to Venice. 

lago. 0, no ; he goes into Mauritania, and takes 
away with him the fair Desdemona, unless his abode 
be lingered here by some accident ; wherein none 
can be so determinate, as the removing of Cassio. 
Rod. How do you mean — removing of him ? 
lago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othel- 
lo's place ; knocking* out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would have me do ? 
lago. Ay ;■ if you dare do yourself a profit, and 
a right. He sups to-night with a harlot, and tlii- 
ther will I go to him ; — he knows not yet of his 
honourable fortune; if you will watch his going 
thence, (which I will fashion to fall out between 
tvJIlve and one,) you may take him at your pleasure ; 
I will he near to second your attempt, and he shall 
fall between us. Come, stand not amazed- at it, but 
go along with me ; I will show you such a necessity 
in his death, that you shall think yourself bound to 
put it on him. It is now high supper-time, and the 

night grows to waste ; about it. 

Rod. I will bear further reason for this. 
lago. And you shall, be satisfied. [Exeunt.. 


SCENE III. 

Another Room in the Castle. 

Eiiter Othello^ Lodovico, Desdemona^ Emilia, and. 
Attendants. 

Lod. I do beseech you, sir, trouble yourself no 
further. 

Otk. O, pardon me ; 'twill do me good to walk. 
Lod. -v Madam, good night ; I humbly thank your 
ladyship. 

Des. Your honour is most welcome. 

0th. Will, you walk, sir? — 

O, — Desdemona, 

Des. My lord ? 

0th. Get you to bed on the instant, I will be re- 
turned forthwidi : dismiss your attendant there ; look, 
it be done. 

- Des. I will, my lord. 

[Exeunt OlhellQ, Lodomco, and Atte7idcmts,.. 

Emil. How goes it now ? he looks gentler than, 

■ " " ■ 
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Des. He says, lie will return incontinent -^ ; 

.He hath Gommanded me to go to bed, 

And bade me to dismiss you. 

Emil. Dismiss me ! 

Des. It was his bidding ; therefore, good Emilia, 
Give. me my nightly wearing, and adieu : 

We must not now displease him, 

Emil. I would, you had never seen him. 

Des. So would not I ; my love doth so approve 
him, 

That even his stubbornness, his checks, and frowms, — 
Pr’ythee, unpin me,— have grace and favour in 
them. 

Emil, I have laid those sheets you bade me on 
the bed. 

Des. AlFs one : — Good father ! how foolish are 
our minds ! — 

If I do die before thee, pr’ythee, shroud me 
In one of those same sheets. 

Emil. Come, come, you talk. 

Des. My mother had a maid call’d — Barbara ; 
She was in love ; and he, she lov’d, prov’d madf , 
And did forsake her : she had a song of — wallow, 

An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 

And she died singing it. That song, to-night, 

Will not go from my mind ; I have much to do. 

But to go hang my head all at one side. 

And sing it like poor Barbara. Pr’ythee, despatch. 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your night-gown ? 

Des. No, unpin me here. — 

This Lodovico is a proper man. 

Emil. A very handsome man. 

Des. And he speaks well. 

Emil. I know a lady in Venice, who would have 
walked barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his ne- 
ther lip. 

„ I.' , 

Des. The poor soul sat sighing hp a sycamore tree^ 

ISinging. 

Sing all a green willow; 

Her hand on her bosom, her head on her knee, 

Smg icilLom, willow, willoto : 

The fresh streams ran by her, and murmur'* d her 
moans ; 

Sing willow, ^'C. 

Her salt tears fell from her, and soften* d the stones; 
Lay by these : 

Sing willoio, willow, willow ; 

Pr’ythee, hie thee ; he’ll come anon. — 

Sing all a green xoillow must he my garland. 

II. ■ 

Let nobody blame him, hh scorn I approve , — 
Nay, that’s not next. — Hark ! who is it that knocks ? 
Emil. It is the wind. 

Des. I call'd my love, false love; hut what said he 
then ? 

Sing willmv, 4*c. 

If I court mol "'^oomen, you'll couch with mo men. 
So, get thee gone ; good night. Mine eyes do itch j 
Doth that bode weeping ? 

Emit. ’Tis neither here nor there. 

Ininiediatelv. t WiW. inconstant. t Sfore. 


Des. I have heard it is said so. — 0, these men, 
these men ! — 

Dost thou in conscience think, — tell me, Emil'a, — ' 
That there be women do abuse their husbiuds 
In such gross kind ? 

Emil. There be some such, no question. 

Des. Would’s thou do such a deed for all the 
world 

Emil. Why, would not you 
Des. No, by this heavenly light! 

Emil. Nor I neither by this lieavenly light : 

I might do’t as well i’the dark. 

Des. Wouid’st thou do such a deed for all the 
world? 

Emil. The world is a huge thing; ’Tis a great 
price 

For a small vice. 

Des. Good troth, I think thou wmuld’st not. 
ErnlL By my troth, I think I should ; and un- 
do!, when I had done. Marry, I would not do 
such a thing for a joint-ring ; nor for measures of 
lawn ; nor for gowns, petticoats, nor caps, nor any 
petty exhibition ; but, for the whole world, — why, 
who would not make her husband a cuckold, to 
make him a monarch ? I should venture purgatory 
for’t. 

Des. Beshrew me, if I would do such a wrong 
for the whole world, 

Emil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i’tlie 
world; and, having the world for your labour, ’tis a 
wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right. 

Des. I do not think there is any such woman, 
Emil. Yes, a dozen ; and as many 
To the vantage, as would store the world they play’d 
for. 

But, I do think, it is their husbands’ faults 
If wives do fall. Say, that they slack their duties. 
And pour our treasures into foreign laps ; 

Or else break out in peevish jealousies, 
Throwing;(,restraint upon us ; or, say, they strike us, 
Or scant our former having^' in despite ; 

Why, we have galls ; and, though We have some 
grace. 

Yet we liave some revenge. Let husbands know. 
Their wives have sensef like them ; they see, and 
smell, 

And have their palates both for sweet and sour. 

As husbands have. What is it that they do. 

When they char.ge us for others ? Is it sport? 

I think it is. And doth affection breed it ? 

1 think, it doth, Is’t frailty, that thus errs ? 

It is so too. And have not w^e affections ? 

Desires for sport? and frailty, as men have? 

Then, let them use us well : else, let them know. 

The ills w-e do, their ills instruct us to. 

Des. Good night, good night ; Heaven me such 
usage send, 

Not to pick bad from bad : but, by bad, mend I 

lExemt^ 


* Our forxncr stUowance oX oxpeace. t Sensation. 
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, , ; act T.' SCENE,, I.' 

A Street. 

Enter lago auclModerigo. 
l(j<ro. Here;, stand behind this bulk ; straight will 
he come 

Wear thy good rapier bare‘'^, and put it home : 

Quick, quick ; fear nothing ; TU be at thy elbow: 

It makes us, or it mars ns; think on that, 

And fix most firm thy resolution . 

jRodv Be near at hand ; I may miscany in^t. 

Eagp. Here, at thy hand ; be bold, and take thy 
sword. [lletireH to a little distance. 

Hod. I haTe no great devotion to the deed ; 

And yet he has given me satisfying reasons: — 

^Tis but a man gone forth, my sword ; he dies. 

^Goes to his stand, 
lago. I have rubb’d this young quatf almost to 
the sensej;, 

And lie grows angry. Now, whether he kill Cassio, 
Or Cussio him, or each do kill the other, 

Every way makes my gain. Live Koderigo, 

He calls me to a restitution large 

Of gold, and jewels, that I babb’d§ from him. 

As gifts to Desdemona ; 

It must not be : if Cassio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly ; and, besides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there stand I in much peril : 
No, he must die.— But so, 1 hear him coming... 

Enter Cassio. 

Rod. I know his gait, his he. — ^Villain, thou 
diest. 

[Hzfs/ies/rom his post^ and makes a pass at Cassio. 
Cas. That thrust had been mine enemy indeed, 
But that my coat is better than thou think'st ; 

1 will make proof of thine. 

[D/vuiJS, and ivounds Roderigo. 
Rod, O, I am slain ! 

\_Icigo rushes from his post, cuts Cassio 
behind in the leg* and exit. 
Cas. I am maim’d for ever ; — Help, ho ! murder I 
murder! [JP«Z/s. 

Enter Othello, at a distance. 

0th. The voice of Cassio : — lago keeps his word. 
Rod. 0, villain that I am! 

0th, Hark I his even so. 

Cas. O, help I ho 1 light 1 a surgeon ! 

Oth. 'Tis he O brave Ia.go, honest, and just, 
That h^t such noble sense of tliy friend’s wrong ! 
Tliou teacli^t me, — Minion, your dear lies dead. 
And your fate hies apace : — Strumpet, I come : 

Forth H of my heart those charms, thine eyes, are 
mdlted j " 

Thy bed, lust-stain’d, shall with lust’s blood be 
spotted. ; / \EmtOtkello, 

Enter Lodovka and Gratlano, at a distance^ 

Cas. What, ho I no watch ? ho passage T mur- 
der ! murder 1 ' ' : 

* Unslieathed, t A guatisapimple— liereusedfigura* 
threly for a dull person excited to ang:er. t To ttie (fticlt; 

I Kslred, ij Out, ^ No passengers. 


[act t,. ' 

G?'a. ^Tis some mischance ; the cry is very dire- 
' fill. 

Cas. O, help ! 

Lod. Hark ! 

Rod. O wretched villain ! 

Lod. Two or three groans; — it is a lieavy*^ 
night; 

Tliese may be counterfeits ; let’s think ’t unsafe 
To come into the cry, without more help. 

Rod. No body come ? then I shall bleed to death. 

Enter lago, with a Light. 

Lod. Hark! 

Qra. Here’s one comes in his shirt, with light 
and weapons. 

lago. Who’s there ? whose noise is this, that 
cries on murder ? 

Lod. Vie do not know, 
lago. Did you not hear a cry ? 

Cas. Here, here ; for heaven’s sake, help me. 
lago. What’s the matter ? 

Gra.' This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it. 

Lod. The same, indeed ; a very valiant fellow. 
lago. What are you here that cry so grievously ? 
Cas. lago ? O, I am spoil’d, undone by vil- 
lains ! Give me some help. 

lago. O me, lieutenant ! what villains have done 
this ? 

Cas. I think, that one of them is hereabout. 

And cannot make away. 

lago. O treacherous villains 1 — 

What are you there? come in, and give some help. 

[ To Lodovico and Gratia.no. 
Rod. O, help me here ! 

Cas. That’s one of them, ’ ^ 
lago. O murderous slave I O villain ! 

[lago stabs Roderigo. 

Rod. O damn’d lago ! O inhuman dog 1 — 

O! O ! O ! 

I lago. Kill men i’ the dark !— Where be these 
bloody thieves 

How silent is this town !— Ho ! murder ! murder 1 
What may you be ? are you of good or evil ? 

Lod. As you shall prove us, praise us. 
lago. Signior Lodovico 
Lod. He, sir. 

lago. I cry you mercy. Here’s Cassio hurt 
By villains. 

Cassio ? 

lago. How is it, brother ? 

Cas. My leg is cut in two. 
lago. MaiTy, heaven forbid ! — 

Light, gentlemen ; I’ll bind it with my shirt. 

;■ E7iter Bianca. 

Bian. What is the matter, ho } who is’t that 
cry’d? 

lago. W’ho is’t that cry’d ? 

Bian. O my dear Cassio I my sweet Cassio ! 

O Cassio ! Cassio ! Cassio ! 

Jago. O notable strumpet ! — Cassio, may you 
suspecC / , 

,, Who. they should be, that have thus mangled you ? 

* Thick, cloudy.' 
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Cas. No. 

Gm, I am Sony, to find you thus : I have been 
to seek you. : 

lago. Lend me a garter : so.— 0, for a chair, 
To bear him easily hence I 

Bian. Alas, he faints: — O Cassio ! Cassio ! 
Cassio ! 

lago. Gentlemen all, I do suspect this trash 
To be a party in this injury. 

Patience a while, good Cassio,— Come, come ; 

Lend me a light. — Know we this face, or no ? 

Alas ! my friend, and ray dear countiyman, 

Poderigo r no : — Yes, sure ; 0 heaven I Poderigo. 
What, of Venice 

lago. Even he, sir ; did you know him ? 

Gra. Know him, ay. 

lago. Signior Gratiano ? levy you gentle pai’- 
dou ; 

Tliese bloody accidents must excuse my manners, 
That so neglected you. 

Gra. 1 am glad to see you. 
lago. How do you, Cassio.^ — O, a chair, a 
chair I 

Ora. Poderigo I 

lago. He, he, ^tishe ; — O, thaCs well said; — the 
chair :— [A chair brought in. 

Some good man bear him careful ly from hence ; 

I’ll fetch the general’s surgeon. — For you, mistress. 

[2b Bianca. 

Save you your labour. He that lies slain here, 
Cassio, 

Was my dear friend. What malice was between 
you } 

Cas. None in the world ; nor do T know the man. 
lago. [To Bian.] What, look you pale ? — O, 
bear him out o’the air. — 

[ Cassio and Rod. are borne off. 
Stay you, good gentlemen. — Look you, pale, niis~ 
tress ? 

Do you perceive the gastness of her eye ? — 

Nay, if you stare, we shall hear more anon : — 

Behold her well ; I pray yon, look upon her ; 

Do you see, gentlemen ? nay, guiltiness will speak. 
Though tongues were out of use. 


Enter Emilia. 

Emil. ’Las, what’s the matter ; what’s the mat- 
ter, husband? 

lago. Cassio hath here been set on in the dark. 
By Roderigo, and fellow^s that are scap’d ; 

He’s almost slain, and Poderigo dead. 

Emil. Alas, good gentleman ! alas, good Cassio 1 
lago. This is the fruit of whoring. — Pr’ythee, 
Emilia, 

Go know of Cassio where he supp’d to-night : — 
What, do you shake at that ? 

Bian. He supp’d at my house ; but I therefore 
shake not. 

lago. O, did he .so ? I charge you, go with me, 
Emil. Eye, fye upon thee, strumpet ! 

Bian. I am no strumpet : but of life as honest, 
As you that thus abuse me. 

■EmiL As I ? fob I fye upon thee I 


" lago. Kind gentlemen’, let’s go' see poor Cassio 
dress’d — 

Come, mistress^ yon must tell us another tale.— * 
Emili&j run yon to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what has happ’d.— 

Will you go on, I pray? — This is the night, [Aside. 
That either makes me, or fordoes'-^ me quite. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II,. ■ 

A Bedchamber ; Eesdeynona in bed asleep, A Light 
burning. 

Enter Othello. 

0th. It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul, 

Let me not name it to you, yon chaste stars 1— 

It is the cause,— Yet I’il not shed her blood ; 

Nor scar that whiter skin of her’s than snow, 

And smooth as monumental alabaster. 

[ Takes off his $ico?'d. 

Yet she must die, else she’ll betray more 'men. 

Put out the light, and then put out the lightf ; 

If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 

I can again tliy flaming light restore, 

Should I repent me : — but once put out thine. 

Thou cunning ’st pattern of excelling nature, 

I I know not where is that Promethean heat, 

That can thy light relume. When I have pluck’dl 
thy rose, 

I cannot give it vital growth again, 

It needs must whither : — I’ll smell it on the tree. — 

[Kissing her. 

0 balmy breath, that dost almost persuade 

Justice to break her sword ! — One more, one more. — 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 

And love thee after. — One more, and this the last : 

So sweet was ne’er so fatal. I must weep, 

But they are cruel tears ; this sorrow’s heavenly ; 

It strikes, where it doth love. — She wakes — 

Des. Who’s there ? Othello ? 

Otli. “fAy, Desdemona. 

Des. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 

Olh. Have you pray’d to-night, Desdemona? 

Bes. Ay, my lord. 

Oth. If you bethink yourself of any crime, 
Unreconcird as yet to heaven and grace, 

Solicit for it straight. 

Des. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by 

■■ that.?..' ■ 

Oth. Well, do it, and be brief ; I will walk by : 

1 would not kill thy unprepared spirit ; 

No, — Heaven forfendt — 1 would not kill thy soul, 
JDes. Talk you of killing ? 

Olh. Ay, 1 do. 

Des. Then, Heaven 
Have mercy on me ! 

Oth. Amen, with all my heart! 

Bes. If you say so, I hope you will not kill me, 
Oth. Humph! 

Bes. And yet I fear you : for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll so. W’hy I should fear, I know 
not, 

Since guiltiness I know not ; but yet I feel, I fear. 

♦ Undoes, t The Ugkt of life. $ Forbid* 
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Oik TlmA on thy sins, 

I}es. They are loves I bear to you. 

Oik Aji and for that thou diest. 

JDes* That death’s unnatural, that lulls for lov- 
ing.— ' 

Alas, why gnaw you so your nether lip ? 

Some bloody passion shakes your very frame : 

These are portents ; but yet, 1 hope, I hope, 

They do not point on me. 
dth. Peace, and be still ! 

Des. I will so : What’s the matter ? 

Olli. That Imndkerchief, which I so lov’d, and 
ga\"e thee, 

Thou ga vest to Cassio. 

. No, by my life and soul; 

Send for the man, and ask liim. 

0th. Sweet soul, take heed, 

Take heed of perjury ; thou’rt on thy death-bed. 

Des. Ay, but not yet to die; 

. OM. Yes, presently : 

Therefore confess thee freely of thy sin ; 

Pot to deny each article with oath. 

Cannot remove, nor. choke the strong conception, 

That I do groan withal. Thou art to die. 

Des. Then, Lord have mercy on me ! 

Oih. I say, amen. 

Des. And have you mercy too ! I never did 
Offend you in iny life ; never lov’d Cassio, 

But with such general warranty of heaven 
As T might love : 1 never gave him token, 

Oth. By heaven, I saw my handkerchief in his 
band. 

0 perjur’d woman ! thou dost stone my heart, 

And mak’st me call, what I intend to do,^ — 

A murder, which I thought a sacrifice’®^ : I 

1 saw the handkerchief, ^ 

Des. lie found it then ; 

I never gave it him : — Send for him hither, 

And let him confess a truth. ^ 

Oth. He hath confess’d. 

Dl's. \Miat, my lord } * 

Oih. That he hath — us'd thee. 

Des, How ? unlawfully ? 

Oih. Ay. 

Des. He’ll not say so. 

Oih. No, liis mouth is stopp’d ; 

Honest lago hath ta’en order foPtf. 

Des. hiy fear interprets then, — What, is he 
dead ? ’.>•”' 

, Oih. Had all his hairs been lives, my great re- 
venge 

Had stomach for them all. 

Des. Alas ! he is betray'd, and I undone. 

Oik. Out, strumpet 1 Weep’st thou for him to 

my face?' ' ‘ 

Des. O, banish me, ray lord, but.lill me not. 
Oth. Down, strumpet I ^ 

Des. Kill me to-morrow, to^^iiglt. 

Oik. Nay, if you strive, — . 
Des. But half an hour,' ’f"' ■ 

Oih. Being done, "‘‘’T 

'Tliere is no pause. - - ■ ■ , ■ - . . ^ 

’ * A sacrifice Atoning' for fty ciiiao* ^ ' 

' t Has taken me^tures, , ' 


Des. But while I say one prayer. 

Oih. It is too late. [He S7hothers her. 

Emil. [Within.'] My lord, my lord 1 what bo I 
my lord I my lord ! 

Oth. What noise is this ? — Not dead ! not yet 
quite dead 

I, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 

I w^ould not have thee linger in thy pain — * 

So, sb^. 

Emil. What ho I my lord, my lord ! 

Oth. IVho’s there 

Emil. [Within.] 0, good my lord, I would 
speak a word with you. 

Oth. Yes;— -’tis Emilia: — by and by.— She's 
dead. 

’Tis like she conies to speak of Cassio’s death : 

The noise was high. — -lia ! no- more moving? 

Still as the grave. Shall she come in ? Were’t good ? 
I think, she stirs again : — No. — What's the best ? 

If she come in, she'll sure speak to my wife : 

My wife ! my wife ! what wife ? — I liave no wife : 

O insupportable 1 O heavy hour I 
Methinks it should be now a huge eclipse 
Of sun and moon ; and that the affrighted globe 
Should yawn at alteration. 

Emil. [ Within.] I do beseech you I may speak 
with you, 

O, good my lord ! 

bill. 1 had forgot thee : O, come in, Emilia : — 
Soft, — by and by. — Let me the curtains draw. — 
Where art thou ? What's the matter with thee now ? 

[ Unlocks the door. 

Enter Emilia. 

Emil. O, good jny lord, yonder’s foul murder 
done. 

Oth, What? now ? 

. Emil. But now, my lord ! 

Otk It is the very error of the moon ; 

She comes more near the earth than she -was wont ; 
And makes men mad. 

Emil. Cassio, my lord, has kill’d a young Ve- 
netian, 

Call’d — Roderigo. 

Otk Roderigo killed ! . 

And Cassio kill’d ! 

Emil. No, Cassio is not kill’d. 

Otk Not Cassio kill’d? Then murder’s out of 
tune, 

And sweet revenge grows harsh. 

Des. O, falsely, falsely murder’d ! 

Emil, Alas ! what cry is that ? 

Oth. , That! what? 

Emit , Out, and alas ! that was my lady's voice : — 
Help ! help, ho I help I — 0 lady, speak again ! 

Sweet Desdemona 1 O, sweet mistress, speak ! 

Des, A guiltless death I die. 

Emil. O, who hatli done ' ' 

This deed ? 

-"'"■'Des, Nobody ; I myself ; farewell : 

■ Commend me to my kind lord ; O, farewell. [Dies, 

* It is supposed that some theatrical direction has been 
omitted, and that, when Othello says, “ So, so,»* he then 
stabs or perhaps "tries to smother her more effectually. 

■ After* the repetition of wounds, Desdemona might speak again 
With propriety, and yet very soon expire. 
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0/7?. Why, how should slie be murder’d ? 
jSm/. Alas, who knows ? 

Oth. You heard her say herself, it was not I. 
'Fjmil. She said so ; I must needs reportthe truth. 
Oth, She’s like a liai’, gone to burning hell ; 
'’Twas'I that kill’d her. 

^mil. O, the more angel she, 

And you the blacker devil ! 

Oth, Slie turn’d to folly, and she was a whore. 
Mmil. Thou dost belie her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was false as water. 

IE mil. Thou art rash as fire, to say 
Til at she was false ; O, she was heavenly true ! 

Oth. Cassio did tup her; ask thy husband else. 

O, I were damn’d beneath all depth in hell, 

But that I did proceed upon just grounds 
To this extremit}^. Thy liusband knew it all. 

Emil. My husband? 

Oth. Thy husband. 

Emil. That she was false to wedlock ? 

Oth. Ay, with Cassio. 

Nay, had she been true, • 

If heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite-^, 

I’d not have sold her for it. 

Emil. My husband ? 

Oth. Ay, Twas he that told me first ; i 

An honest man he is, and hates the slime | 

That sticks on filthy deeds. 

E^nil. My husband.^ 

Oth. WTiat needs this iterancef, woman } I say, 
thy husband. 

Einil. 0 mistress, villainy hath made mocks with 
love ! — j 

My husband say, that she was false ? ■ 

Oth. He, woman. 

I say, thy husband. Dost understand the word ? 

My friend, thy husband, honest, honest lago. 

Emil. If he say so, may liis pernicious soul 
Rot half a grain a day I he lies to the heart ; 

She was too fond of her most filthy bargain. 

Oth. Ha! 

Emil. Do thy worst ; 

This deed of thine is no more worthy heaven, 

Than thou wast 'tvortby her. 

Oth. Peace, you were best. i 

Emil. Thou hast not half the power to do me j 
harm, ■' | 

As I have to be huitj. O gull! 0 dolt ! 

As ignorant as dirt! thou hast done a deed,-- 
1 care not for thy sword ; I’ll make thee known, 
Though I lost twenty lives Help ! lielp, ho 1 help ! . 
The Moor has kill’d niy mistress ; Murder! murder ! 
Enter Montano, Gj'atiano, and logo.' \ 

Mon. What is the matter ? — How now, general ? 
Emil. O, are you come lago ? you have done well, 
That men must lay their murders on your neck. 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

Emil, Disprove this villain, if thou he’st a man ; 
He says, thou told’st him that his wife was false ; 

I know, thou didst not, thou’rt not such a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 

* A precious stone. ~ t Repetition, 
t ‘‘ More can X bear than you dare executa.^^ 


lago. I told him what I thought ; and told no 
more 

Than what he found himself was apt and true. 

Emil. But did you ever tell him, she was false? 
lago. I did. 

Emil. Yoif told a lie ; an odious damned lie ; 
Upon my soul, a lie; a vvicked lie : — 

She false with Cassio. — Did you say with Cassio ? 
lago. With Cassio, mistress ; go to, charm your 
tongue. 

Emil. I will not charm my tongue ; I am bound 
to speak ! 

My mistress here lies murder’d in her bed, 

AIL O heavens forefend'--' I 
Emil. And your reports have set the murder on, 
Oth. Na}V stare not, masters ; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. ’Tis a strange truth. 

Mon, 0 monstrous act ! 

Emil. Villamy, villainy, villainy ! — 

I think upoivt, — I think, — I smell’t ; — 0 villainy ! 

I thought so then ; — I’ll kill myself for grief.— 

0 villainy, villainy ! 

lago. What, am you mad ? I charge you, get you 
home. 

Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to 
speak; 

' ’Tis proper I obey him, but not now : — 

Perchance, lago, I will ne'er go home. 

Oth. O ! 0 ! O ! [Hanging over his ivije, 

Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar ; 

For thou hast kill’d the sweetest innocent, 

That e’er did lift up eye. 

Oth. O, she was foul !— • 

[Rising. 

; I scarce did know you, uncle. There lies your niece, 
Whose breath, indeed, these hands have newly 
stopp’d: 

1 know, this act shows horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Desdemona ! I am glad thy father’s 
dead ; 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, . 

This sight would make him do a desperate turn. 

Yea, curse his better angel from his side, 

And fall to reprobation. 

Oth. ’Tis pitiful ; but yet lago knows. 

That she with Cassio hath the act of shame 
A thousand times committed ; Cassio confess’d it : 
And she did gratify his amorous works 
With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which I first gave her ; I saw it in his hand ; 

I It was a handkerchief, an antique token 
My father gave my mother. 

I Emil. O heaven ! O heavenly powders ! 
lago. Come, hold your peace. 

Emil. ’Twill out, ’twill out ; — I hold my peace, 
sir ; no ; 

No, I will speak as liberalf as the air ; 

Let heaven, and men, and devils, let them all, 

AH, all, cry shame against me, yet I’ll speak. 
lago. . Be wise, and get you home. 

EmiL I will not. 

[lago offers to stab his Wye. 
* Rorbid. ' t SVee, 
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Gra. Eye! • /' 

Yoiir sword upon a woman . . . t • a.i 

£miL O thou duH Moor! mat handkerchief thou 

I fouii^^by fortune, and did give my husband ; 

For often, with a solemn earnestness, 

(More than, indeed, helongM to such a trifle,) 

He beggd of me to steal it. 
lago. Villainous whore ! 

Em a. She give it Cassio ! no, alas ; I found it, 
And I did give’t my husband. 

. lago. Filth, thou liest. 

BmiL By heaven, I do not; I do not, gentlemen *. 
0 murdhous coxcomb ! what should such a fool 
Do with so good a wife ? 

[lago stahs Emiliay then runs out. 
0/ A Are there no stones in heaven. 

But what serve for the thunder ? — Precious villain 

The woman falls ; sure, he has kilFd his 


Gra. 
wife. 
BmiL 
6b Y/.. 
Mon, 


Ay, ay ; 0, lay me by my mistress’ side 1 
He’s gone, but his wife’s kill’d. 

Tis a notorious villain. Take you tins 
weapon, 

Which I have here recover’d from the Moor : 

Come, guard the door without ; let him not pass, 

But kill him rather ; I’ll after that same villain, 

For ’tis a damned slave. 

[Bxemt Montano and Gratiano. 
0th I am not valiant neither, 

But every puny whipster gets my sword : — 

By why should honour outlive honesty ? 

Let it go all. 

Emil. What did thy song bode, lady ? 

Hark, can’s! thou hear me? I will play the swan, 

And die in musick ; — Willow, willow, willow. — 
Moor, she was chaste ; she lov’d thee, cruel Moor ; 
So come my soul to bliss, as I speak true ; 

So speaking as I think, I die, — I die. [Dies, 

0th, I have another weapon in this chamber, 

It is a sword of Spain, the ice-brook’s temper^ ; — 

O, here it is : — Uncle, I must come forth. 

Gim, [ Within.'\ If thou attempt it, it wdll cost 
thee dear ; 

Thou liast no weapon, and perforce must suffer. 

Oth. Look in upon me then, and speak with me. 
Or, naked as I am, 1 will assault thee. 

Deventer Gratia^io, 

Gra. What is the matter ? 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon ; 

A better never did itself sustain 

Upon a soldier’s thigh : 1 have seen the day, 

That, with this little arm, and this good sword, 

I have made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your stop. — But, O vain boast I 
Who can control his fate? ’tis not so now. — . 

Be not afraid, though you do see me weapo|s’d ; 

Here is my. journey’s end, here is my butt, 

And very sea-mark of my utmost sail. : v-' ^ 

Do you go back dismay’d? ’tis a lost fear;' " | 

Man but a rash against Othello’s breast, ; 

is hardened \>y heing put red hot into very edid 


And he retires where should Othello go ? — 

Now, how dost thou look now? O ill-starr’d wench ! 
Pale as thy smock ! when we shall meet at compt% 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 

And fiends will snatch at it. Cold, cold, my giii ? 
Even like thy chastity. — 

O cursed, cursed slave ! — Whip me, ye devils, 

From the possession of tins heavenly sight I 
Blow me about in winds I roast me in sulphur ! 

Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire ! — 

O Desdemona ! Desdemona I dead? 

Dead? 0! 010 ! 

Enter Eodovico, Montano, Cassio, carried in a chair, 
and Cf^fficers, with J.ago, prisoner. 

Lod. Where is this rash and most unfortunate 
man 

Oth. That’s he, that was Othello ; here I am. 

Lod. Wliere is that viper? bring the villain forth. 
Oth. I look down towards his feetf — but that’s 
a fable ; 

If that thou be’st a devil, I cannot kill thee. 

[Othello wounds lago. 
Lod. Wrench his sword from him. 
lago. I bleed, sir ; but not kill’d. 

Oth. I am not sorry neitlier ; I’d have thee live ; 
For, in my sense, ’tis happiness to die. 

- Lod. O thou Othello, that was once so good, 
Fall’n in the practice^ of a cursed slave, 

What shall be said to thee ? 

Oth. Why, any thing : 

An honourable murderer, if you will ; 

For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 

Jjod. ■ This wretch hath part confess’d his villainy : 
Did you and he consent in Cassio’s death ? 

Oth. Ay. 

Cas. Dear general, I never gave you cause. 

Oth. I do believe it, and I ask your pardon. 

Will you, I pray you, demand that demi-devil, 

Why he hath thus ensnar’d my soid and body 1 
lago. Demand me nothing. What you know, 
you know : 

From this time forth I never will speak w^ord. 

Lod. What ? not to pray ? 

Ora. Torments will ope your lips. 

Oth. Well, thou dost best. 

Lod. Sir, you shall understand what hath be- 
fall’n, 

Which, as I think, you know not. Here is a letter;^ 
Found in the pocket of the slain Roderigo ; 

And here, another : the one of them imports 
The death of Cassio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. 

Oth. 6 villain I 

Cas. Most heathenish, and most gross ! 

Lod.. Now here’s another discontented paper. 
Found in his pocket too : and this, it seems, 

Roderigo meant to have sent this damned villain ; 
But that, belike, lago in the interim, 

Came in and satisfied him. 

. Oth, O the pernicious caitiff? — 

Hoiy came you, Cassio, by that handkerchief 
Thgrt was'tny wife’s ? 

t To see if Ms feet be cloven. 
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Cas. I found it ill my chamber : 

And he himself confessM, but even now, 

That there he dropped it, for a special purpose, ■ 
Which wrought to his desire. 

0th, O fool 1 fool ! fool I 
Cas. There is, besides, in Roderigo^s letter, — 
How he upbraids lago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch ; whereon it came 
That I was cast ; and even but now he spake, 

After long seeming dead, — lago hurt him, 
lago set him on. 

Lod. You must forsake this room, and go with 
us ; 

Your power and your command is taken oif. 

And Cassio rules in Cyprus. For this slave, — 

If there be any cunning cruelty, 

That can torment him much, and hold hinx long, 

It shall be his. You shall close prisoner rest, 

Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian state. — Come, bring him away. 

0th. Soft you ; a word or two, before you go. 

I have done the state some service, and they know 
it; 

No more of that I pray you, in your letters. 

When you. shall these unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in mdice: then must you 
speak 

Of one, that lov’d not wisely, but too well ; 

Of one, not easily jealous, but, being wrought, 
Perplex’d in the extreme ; of one, whose hand, 

Like the base Jiidean, threw a pearl away, 

Richer than all his tribe; of one, whose subdu’d 
eyes, 

Albeit unused to the melting mood, 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gwm. Set you down this i 
And say, besides, — that in Aleppo once, 

Wliere a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc’d the state, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him — thus. [Stabs hmself. 

Lod. O bloody period ? 

Gra. All, that’s spoke, is marr’d. 

Oth. I kiss’d thee, ere I kill’d thee. — No way but 
this, [L ailing upon lyesdemam. 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. [Dies. 

Cas. This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon ; 

For he was great of heart. 

Lod. O Spartan dog, 

More fell than anguish, hunger, or the sea I 
Look on the tragick loading of this bed ; 

[To lago. 

This is thy work : the object poisons sight ; — 

Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the house, 

And seize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 

For they succeed to you, — ^To you, lord governor. 
Remains the censure’-^' of this hellish villain ; 

The time, the place, the torture,--” 0 enforce it I 
Myself will sti’aight aboard ; and, to the state, 

Tliis heavy act with heavy heart relate, [Exeunt* 
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Duncarif of Scotland. 

Malcolm. It,.*., 

Donalbain, /^iissons. 

Ba^uo! - } of the King’a army. 

Macduff^ Y 

Lenox, I 

Mmteh, UoMcmen of Scotland. 

Angus, j 

Cathness, J 

Fleance, son to Ban quo. 

Siward, Earl of Nortiiumberland, General of the Englisit 
forces. 

Young Siward, his aoTSi. 

Seyton, an officer attending on Macbeth. 

Son to Macduff. 

An English Doctor. A Scotch Doctor. 

A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man, 

Lady Macbeth. * 

Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on lady Macbeth. 

Hecate, and three Witches. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, Attendants, 
and Messengers. 

Tlie Ghost of Banquo, and several other Apparitions^ 

Scene, in the end of the fourth act, lies in England j through 
the rest of the play, in Scotland : and, chiefiy, at Mac* 
beth’s castle. 


ACT r. SCENE I. 

A?i open Place. 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter three WUe%m* 

1 Witch. When shall we three meet agaia 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

2 Wilcii. When the hurlyburly’s'^ done, 

When the battle’s lost and won. 

3 Witch. That will be ere set of sun. 

1 Witch. Where the place ? 

2 Witch. Upon the heath : 

3 Witch. There to meet with Macbeth. 

1 Witch. I come, Graymalkin ! 

AIL Paddock calls : — Anon. — 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair : 

Hover through tlie fog and filthy air. 

[ Witches vanish^ 

SCENE II, 

A Camp near Fores. 

Alarum within. Enter King JDuncan, Malcolm^ 
Eonalbaiti, Lenox, with Attendants, 7neetmg a 
bleeding soldier. 

Dun. What bloody man is that? He can report^ 
As seeineth by his plight, of the revolt 
' The newest state. 

MaL This is the sergeant. 

Who, like a good and hardy soldier, fought 
'Gainst my captivity. — Hail, brave friend I 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 

As thou didst leave it. 

Sold. Doubtfully it stood ; 

As two spent swimmers, that do cling together^ . 
And choke their art. The merciless Macdonwald 
(Worthy to be a rebel ; for, to that. 


Judgment. 


* Tumult, 
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The multiplying villainies of nature ^ 

Do swarm upon him,), from th^vestern isles 
Of Kernes and Gallowglasses is supphed'- ; . 

And fortune, on his damned quarrelf smiling, 
Showed like a rebel’s whore. But all’s too weak : 
Por brave Macbeth, (well he deseiwes that name,) 
Disdaining fortune, with his brandish M steel, 

Which smok’d with bloody execution, 

Like valour’s minion, 

Carv’d out his passage, till he fac’d the slave; ^ 

And ne’en shook hands, nor bade farewell to him, 
Till he unseem’d him from the na,ve to the chaps, 
And fix’d his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. 0, valiant cousin 1 w^orthy gentleman ! 
Sold. As whence the sun ’gins his reflexion 
Shipwrecking storms and direful tiiiinders break ; 

So from that spring, whence comfort seem’d to 
come, 

Discomfort swells. IMark, king of Scotland, mark : 
No sooner justice had, with valour arm’d, 

Compeil’d these skipping Kernes to trust their heels ; 
But the Norweyan lord, surveying vantage. 

With furbish’d arms, and new supplies of men, 
Began a fresh assault. 

JDim. Dismay’d not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold: Yes; 

As spaiTOws, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 

If 1 say soothj, I must report they were 
As cannons overcharg’d with double cracks ; 

So they 

Doubly redoubled strokes upon the foe : 

Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 

Or memorize another Golgotha§, 

I cannot tell ; 

But I am faint, my gashes cry for help. ’ 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy 
wounds ; 

They smack of honour both.— Go, get him sur- 
geons. [EMt soldier, attended. 

Enter Rosse. 

Who comes here ? 

Mai. The worthy thane of Rosse. 

Len. What a haste looks through his eyes I So 
should he look, 

That seems to speak things strange. 
liosse, God save the king ! ' 

Dun. Whence cam’st thou, worthy thane ? 

Rosse. Prom Fife, great king, 

Where the Norwejan banners ttoutj| the sky. 

And fan op people cold. 

Norway himself, with. terrible numbers, 

Assisted by that most disloyal traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, ’gan a dismal conflict : 

Till that Bellona’s bridegroOmiJ, lappU in proof**. 
Confronted him with self-comparisons, . 

Point against point rebellious, arm ’gainst arm? 
Curbing his lavish spirit : and, to • 

The victory fell on us ;--4— ' ' / ^ . 

Dun* Great happiness ! ' 

* i, e. Supplied witli light and heavy armed troops. ' * 
t Cause. t Truth. ■ 

§ Make another Golgotha as memorable as the first, “ '' 

I Mock. «!I Mars is meant. ' • ' " ' 

** PefsJided by armour of proof, 
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Rosse. That now 

Sweno, the Norways’ king, craves composition ; 

Nor would w^e deign him burial of his men, 

Till he disbursed, at Saint Colmes’ inch, 

Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor shall de- ' 
ceive 

Our bosom interest, — Go, pronounce his death. 

And with his former title greet Macbeth. 

Rosse. ril see it done. 

Dun. What he hath lost, noble Macbeth bath 
won. [Exeunt . 

SCENE 111 . 

A Heath. 

Thu7idor. Eiiter the three Witches, 

1 TPifc/i. Where hast thou been, sister 

2 Killing swine. 

3 Witch. Sister, where thou } 

1 Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mounch’d, and mounch’d, and moimcli’d : — • 

Give me quoth I : 

Aroint thee*, witch ! the rump-fed ronyonf cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master o’the Tiger : 
But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 

And, like a rat without a tail, 

I’ll do, I’ll do, and I’ll do. 

2 Witch. I’ll give thee a wind. 

1 Witch. Thou art kind. 

3 Witch. And I another. 

1 Witch. I myself have all the otlier ; 

And the very ports they blow, 

All the quarters that they know 
1’ the Shipman’s cardj. 

I will drain him dry as hay : 

Sleep shall, neither night nor day. 

Hang upon his pent-house lid ; 

He shall live a man forbid§ : 

Weary sev’n-nights, nine times nine. 

Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine : 

Though his bark cannot he lost. 

Yet it shall be tempest-toss’d. 

Look what I have, 

2 Witch. Show me, show me. 

1 Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 

Wreck’d, as homeward he did come, 

[Drum within. 

3 Witch. A drum, a drum ; 

Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird sisters] [, hand in hand. 

Posters of the sea and land, 

Thus do go about, about; 

Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 

Arid thrice again, to make up nine : 

Peace !— the charm’s wound up. „ 

Enter Macbeth and Banquo. 

Mach. So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 

How faris’t call’d to Fores? — What are 
these, 

So witlper’d, and so wild in their attire ; 

liooi| not like the inhabitants of the earth, 

♦ t A scurvy woman fed on offats. 

Manor’s chart. § Accursed. 11 Frophetick sisters. 
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And yet are onH ? Live you ? or are you aught " 
That man may question ? You seem to understand 
me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny lips.— You should te women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are so. 

Much. Speak, if you can ; — what are you ? 

1 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 
of Glamis ! 

2 Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! hail to thee, thane 
of Cawdor ! 

Z Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that shalt be king 
hereafter. 

Ban. Good sir, why do you start; and seem to 
fear, ■ 

Things that do sound so fair?— I* the name of truth, 
Are ye fantasticah^, or that indeed' 

Which outwardly ye show ? My noble partner 
You gTeet with present grace, and great prediction 
Of noble havingf, and of royal hope, 

That he seems rapt withal ; to me you speak not : 

If you can look into the seeds of time. 

And say, which grain will grow, and which will not ; 
Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 

Your favours, nor your hate. 

1 Witch. Hail! 

2 Witch. Hail ! 

3 Witch. Hail ! 

1 Witch. Lesser than Macbeth, and greater. 

2 Witch. Not so happy, yet much happier. 

3 Witch. Thou shalt get kings, though thou be 
none : 

So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo I 
i Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail ! 

Much. Stay, you imperfect speakers, tell me 
more : 

By Siners death, I know, I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Cawdor ? the thane of Cawdor lives, 

A prosperous gentleman ; and to be king, 

Stands not within the prospect of belief, 

No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetick greeting ? — Speak, I charge 
you. ' ‘ [Witches vaniah. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has. 
And these are of them. — Whither are they vanish'd? 
Mach. Into the air ; and what seem’d corporal, 
melted 

As breath into the wind. — ’Would they had staid ! 
Bun. Were such things here, as we do speak 
about ? , , - 

Or have wre eaten of the insane root|, 

Tliat takes the reason prisoner ? 

Mach. Your children shall be kings, 

Bafi. You shall be king. 

Mach. And thane of Cawdor, too ; went it not 
so? . - , 

Ban. To the self-same tune, and words, , Who’s 
here ? 


* Supernatiiiral, spiritual, ,t Possession. 
t The root which makes the eater insane. 


Enter Ro.m and Angu.<;. 

ilo5se. ■ The king hath happily received, Blacbeth, 
The new^s of thy success : and when he reads 
Thy personal venture in the rebels' fight, 

His wonders and his praises do contend, 

Which ‘should be thine, or bis. Silenc’d with that, 

In viewing o’er the rest o’ the self-same day, 

He finds thee in the stout Norweyan ranks. 

Nothing afeard of what thyself didst make. 

Strange images of death. 'As thick as tale-'% 

Came post with post ; and every one did bear 
Thy praises in his kingdom’s great defence. 

And pour’d them down before him. 

Ang. We are sent, 

To give thee, from our royal master, thanks ; 

To herald thee into his sight, not pay thee. 

Bosse. And, for an earnest of a greater honour, 
He bade me, from him, call thee tliane of Cawdor : 

In which additionf, hail, most worthy thane ! 

For it is thine. 

Ban. What, can the devil speak true ? 

Macb. The thane of Cawdor lives ; why do you 

• dress me 
In borrow’d robes ? 

Ang. Who was the thane, lives yet ; 

But under heavy judgment bears that life 
Which he deserves to lose. Whether he was 
Combin’d with Norway, or did line the rebel 
Writh hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labour’d in his country’s wreck, I know not; 

But treasons capital, confess’d, and prov’d, 

Have overthrown him. 

Macb. Glamis, the thane of Cawdor : 

The greatest is behind. — ^’Ihanks for your pains. — 
Bo you not hope your children shall be kings, 

When those tliat gave the thane of Cawdor to me, 
Promis’d no less to them ? 

Ban. Tliat, trusted home, 

Might yet enkindle J you unto tlie crown, 

Besides the thane of Cawdor. But Tis strange : 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 

The instruments of darkness tell us truths 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. — - 
Cousins, a word, I pray you. 

Macb. Two truths are told. 

As happy prologues to the .swelling act 

Of the imperial theme. — I. thank you, gentlemen. — 

This supernatural soliciting§ 

Cannot be ill ; cannot be good. — If ill, 

Why hath it given me earnest of success, 

Commencing in a truth 'i I am thane of Cawdor ; 

If good, why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

Aitd make my seated heart knock at my ribs, 

Against the use of nature 1 Present fears 
Are less than horrible imaginings : 

My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical. 
Shakes so my singlejl state of man, that function 
Is smother’d in surmise ; and nothing is, 

But what is not. 

* As fast as tkey could be counted, t Title. 
t Stimulate. § Incitement, ii Simple, 
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Ban. Loolf, how our partner’s rapt. 

3facb. If chance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me. 

Without my 3tir. 

Ba?!. New honours come upon him 
Xike our strange garments ; cleave not to their mould 
But with the aid of use. 

Mach. Come what come may ; 

Time and the hour runs through the roughest day. 
Ban. W orthy Macbeth, we stay upon your 
leisune. 

Mach. Give me your favour* my dull brain 
■was wTOught 

With things forgotten . Kind gentlemen, your pains. 

Are register’d where every day I turn 

The leaf to read them. — Let us toward the king,— 

Think upon what hath clianc’d ; and, at more times. 

The interim having weigh’d it, let us speak 

Our free hearts eacli to other. 

Ban. Very gladly. 

Mach. Till then, enough. — Come, friends. 

SCENE IV. 

Bores. A Room in the Palace. Flourish. Enter Dun- 
^can^ Malcolm^ Donaibain, Lefzoxy and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution done on Cawdor? Are not 
Those in commission yet return’d? 

■Mol. My liege, ■ , 

They are not yet come back. But I have spoke 
With one that saw, him die ; who did report. 

That* very hrankly he confess’d his treasons : 

Implor’d your highness’ pardon ; and set forth 
A deep repentance; nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it ; he died 
As one that had been studied in his death, 

To throw away the dearest thing he ow’df, 

As ’twere a careless trifle. 

Dun. There’s no art, 

To find the mind’s construction in the face : 
lie was a gentleman on whom I built 
An absolute trust. — 0 wortliiest cousin I 

Enter Macbeth, Banquo, Rosse, and A7igus. 

Tlie sin of my ingratitude even now 
Was heavy on me. Thou art so far before. 

That swiftest wing of recompense is slow 
To overtake thee. ’Would thou hadst less deserv’d ; 
That the proportion both of thanks and payment 
Might have been mine ! only I have left to say, 
Moi^ is thy. due than more than all can pay. 

Mach. The service and the. loyalty I owe, , 

Ba doing it, p%s ifeelf. Ybur highness’ part 
Is to receive our duties : and dur duties 
Are to your tihrone and state, children, aiid servants ; 
Which do but what they should, by dding every 
thing' - , ' ; ri.v',''' 

Safe toward your loye and 
Dun. Welcome hither "k, .'-i' 
I have begun to plant thee, and will labour " ■ ‘ ' , 
To make thee full of growing. — Noble Banqtu^ 

That hast no less deserv’d, nor must be know^: V 

* Goodwill* ’ t Possessed. 


[act I. 

No less to have done so, let me infold thee,. 

And hold thee to my heart. 

Bmz. There if I grow, 

The harvest is your own. 

Dun. My plenteous joys, 

Wanton in fulness, seek to hide themselves 
In drops of sorrow. — Sons, kinsmen, thanes, 

And you whose places are the nearest, know, 

We will establish our estate upon 
Our eldest, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter, 
The prince of Cumberland : which honour must 
Not, unaccompanied, invest him only, 

But signs of nobleness, like stars , shall shine 
On all deservers.— From hence to Inverness, 

And bind us farther to you. 

Macb. The rest is labour, which is not us’d for 
you: 

ril be myself the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ! 

So, humbly take my leave. 

Dun. My worthy Cawdor ! 

Macb. The prince of Cumberland I — ^That is a 
step, ■ 

On which I must fall down, or else o’er-leap, 

[Aside. 

For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires \ 

Let not light see my black and deep desires : 

The eye wink at the hand ! yet let that be, 

Which the eye fears, when it is done, to see. 

[Exit. 

Dun. True, wortliy Banquo ; he is full so va- 
liant*; 

And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet tome. Let us after him, 

Whose care is gone before to bid us welcome : 

It is a peerless kinsman. [Flourish. Exemit. 

SCENE w. 

Inverness. A Room in MachetKs Castle. 
Enter Lady Macbeth, I'eadlng a letter. 

Lady M. They met me in the day of success 
and I have learned by the perfectest reportf, they 
have more in them than mortal knowledge. When 
I burned in desire to question them further, they 
made themselves — air, into whicli they vanished. 
Whiles I stood rapt in the wonder of it, came mis- 
sivesj^ from the king, who all-hailed me, Thane of 
Cawdor ; by which title before these weird sister, 
saluted me, and referred me to the coming on of times 
with. Hail, king that shalt be ! This have I thought 
good to deliver thee, my dearest partner of great- 
ness ; that thou mightest not lose the dues of rejoic- 
ing, by being ignorant of what greatness is promised 
thee. Lay it to thy heart, and farewell. 

Glamis thou art, and Cawdor ; and shalt be 
What thou art promis’d : — ^Yet do I fear thy na- 
ture ; . 

Jtis too full o’ the milk- of human kindness, 

To catch the nearest way. Thou would’st be great ; 

■Art not without ambition ; but without 

The Illness should attend it. What thou would’st 

,x ' 

*1^ aS Vkuaat as described* I t The best intelligence. 
:t Messe9ger5. ‘ , 
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That would’st tb Oil liolily ; would’st not play fal^e, ■ 
' Aiid yet wonld’st wrongly win : thou’d-st have, great 
Glamis, 

That; which cries, Thns thou must do, if thou have 
it ■ /:'" ■ 

An d that which rather thou dost fear to do. 

Than wishest should be undone. Hie thee hither. 
That I may pour my spirits in thine ear ; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedes thee from the golden round% 

Which fate and metaphysicalf aid doth seem 
To have thee crown’d withal- What is your ti- 

dings ? 

Elite?' an Attendant, 

A ttend. The King comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thou’rt mad to say it : 

Is not thy master with him ? who, wer’t so, 

W ould have inform’d for preparation. 

Attend. So please you, it is true ; our thane is 
coming : 

One of my fellows had the speed of him ; 

Who, almost dead for breath, had scarcely more 
Than would make up his message. 

Lady M. Give him tending, 

He brings great news. The raven himself is hoarse, 

[Esit Attendant. 

That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, come, you spirits 
That tend on mortalj thoughts, unsex me here ; 

And fill me, from the crown to the toe, top-full 
Of direst cruelty ! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the access and passage to remors€§ ; 

That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shake my fell purpose, nor keep peace between 
The effect, and it ! Come to my woman’s breasts, 
And take, my milk for gall, you murd’ring minis- 
ters, 

Wherever in your sightless substances, 

You wait on nature’s mischief ! Come, thick night, 
And pall|| thee in thedunnest smoke of hell ! 

That my keen knife^f see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark. 

To cry, Hold, Hold ! Great Glamis I worthy 

Cawdor! 

Enter Macheth, 

Greater than both, by the all-hail hereafter I 
Thy letters liave transported me beyond 
This ignorant present^'^, and I feel now 
The future in the instant. 

Mach. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence } 

Mach. To-morrow,-— as he purposes. 

Lady M. O, never 
Shall sun that morrow see ! 

Your face, my thane, is as a book, where men 

-♦ Diadem. t Supernatnral. 

t Murderous. § Pity. II Wrap as in a mantle. 

Knife anciently meant a sword or dagger. 

** i.e. Beyond the present time, which is,, according to 
the process of nature, ignorant of the future. 


May read strange matters, — To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ; bear welcome in your eye, 

Your hand, your tongue ; look like the innocent 
fiower, 

But be the serpent under it. He that’s coming 
Must be provided for; and you shall put 
This night’s great business into my despatch; 

Which shall to all our nights and days to come 
Give solely sovereign sway and masterdom, 

Mach. We will speak further. 

Lady M . , Only look up clear ; 

To alter favour^ ever is to fear ; 

Leave all the rest to me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE VI. 

The same. Before the Castle. 

Hautboys. Servants of Macbeth aitending. 

Enter Duncan, Malcolm, Domdham, Banquo, LenoXj 
Macduff, Basse, Angus, and Attendants. 

Dun. This castle bath a pleasant seat : the air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 

Ban. This guest of summer. 

The temple-haunting martlet, does approve, 

By his lov’d-mansionry, that the heaven s breath 
Smells wooingly here ; no jutty, frieze, buttress. 

Nor coigne of vantagef , but this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procreant cradle. Where they 
Most breed and haunt, I have observ’d, the air 
Is delicate. 

Enter Lady Macheth. 

Dun. See, see ! our honour’d hostess I 
The love that follows us, sometime is our trouble, 
Which still we thank as love. Herein I teach you, 
How you shall bid God yield| us for your pains. 

And thank us for your trouble. 

Lady M. All our service, 

In every point twice done, and then done double. 
Were poor and single business, to contend 
Against those honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majesty loads our house. For those of old, 
And the late dignities heap’d up to tliem, 

We rest your hermits§. 

Dun. Where’s the thane of Cawdor? 

We cours’d him at the heels, and had a purpose 
To be his purveyor : but he rides well ; 

And his gi*eat love, sharp as his spur, hath holp him 
To his’ home before us. Fair and noble hostess. 

We are your guest to-night. 

Lady Your servants ever 
Have theirs, themselves, and what is theirs, in complj], 
To make their audit at your highness’ pleasure. 

Still to return your own. 

Dun. Give me your hand ; 

Conduct me to mine host ; we love him highly. 

And shall continue our graces towards him. ^ * 

By your leave, hostess. [Emmt. 

* Look, countenance. t Convenient comer. 

/ t leeward . ^ i. e. We as liennits shall ever pray for yoa. 

ji Subject to accorapt. 
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■; SCEN'E VII.' ■■■ 

The sarnie. A Roinn in the Castle, 

Hauiho^s and torches. Enter, and pass over the 
stage, a seivcr'^^ and dive7's servants zoith dishes 
mid service. Then enter Macbeth, 

Mach. If it were clonej when ’tis done, tlien ’twere 
weli ' ' 

It were clone quichly , I f the assassination 
Could trammel up the consequence, and catch, 

With his surcease, success ; that but this blow 
Might be the be-all and the end-all here, 

But here, upon this bank and shoal of time,— ■ 

We’d jump the life to come, — But, in these cases, 

We still have judgment here ; that we but teach 
Bloody instructions, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor. This even-handed justice 
Commends the ingredients of our poison’d chalice 
To our own lips. He's here in double trust; 

Pirst, as I am his kinsman and his subject. 

Strong both against the deed ; then, as his host, 

Who should against his murderer shut the door, 

Not bear the knife myself. Besides, this Duncan 
Hath home his faculties so meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, triimpet-tongued, against 
The deep damnation of his taking-off ; 

And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 

Striding the blast, or heaven's cherubin, hors'd 
XJpon the sightless couviersf of the air, 

Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 

That tears shall drown the wind. — I have no spur 
To prick die sides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting ambition, which o’er-leaps itself, 

And faUs on the othex—How now, what news? , 

Enter Ladp Macheik. 

^Lady M. tie has almost supp’d. Why have yon 
left the chamber ? 

Mach, Hath he ask’d for me ? 

Lady M. Know you not, he has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in -this busi~ 
ness : 

He hath honour'd me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden opinions from all sorts of people, 

Which would be worn now in their newest gloss. 

Not cast aside so soon, 

Ladp M. Was the hope drunk, - 
W' herein you dress’d yourself? hath it slept since ; • 
And wakes it now, to look so green and pale 
At what it did so freely ? Prom this time. 

Such I account thy love. Art thou afeard 
To be the same in thine own act and valour, 

As thon art in. desire? Would'st thou have that 
Winch thou esteem’st the ‘ornament of life, 

And live a coward in thine own esteem 
Letting I dare not wait upon I would,' ' ' ' 
like the poor eat f tlie adage?,- - . ' ■ i 
Mach. PPythee, peace; f . 


I dare do all that may "• 

Who dares do more, is none. ' " ' 


Lady M. W hat beast was it then,, 

'■* Anoi^cer so callefl from his placing the 
table. t Winds ^ siglitless for invisible. 



That made you break this enterprize to me ? 

When you durst do it, then you vrere a man; 

And, to he more than what you were, you would 
Be so much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both : 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness 
now 

Does unmake you. I have given suck ; and know 
How tender ’tis, to love the babe that milks me : 

I would, while it was smiling in ray face, 

Have pluck’d my nipple from his boneless gums, 
And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn, as you 
Have done to this. 

Macb. If we should fail,— — 

Lady M. Wemi 

But screw your courage, to the stjcking-place, 

And we’ll not fail. When Duncan is asleep, 
(W’hereto tlie rather shall his day’s hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) his two charaherlains 
WTll I with wine and wassel*’' so c onvincef , 

That memory, the warder;!; of the brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only. Wffien in swinish sleep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death, 

What cannot you and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His spongy officers ; who shall bear the .guilt 
Of our great quell§ ? 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle should compose 
Nothing but males. Will it not be receiv'd||, 

WTien we have mark'd with blood these sleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us’d their very daggers, 
That they have don’t ? 

. Lady M. Who dares receive it other. 

As we shall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. I am settled, and bend up 
Each corporal agent to this terrible feat.. 

Away, and mock the time with fairest show! 

False face must hide what the false heart doth know. 

[Exewni. 

ACT II. SCENE I. 

The same. Court ivithin the Castle. 

Enter Banquo and Fleance, and a servant, zvith a 
torch before them. 

Ban. How goes the night; boy ? 

Fie. The moon is down; I have not heard the 
clock. 

Ban. And she goes down at twelve. 

Fie. I take’t, ’tis later, sir. 

■Ban. Hold, take my sword; — There's husban- 
dry^ in heaven. 

Their candles. are all out. — Take thee that too. 

A heavy summons lies like lead upon me, 

And yet, I would not sleep. Merciful powers ! 
Restrain in me the cursed thoughts, that nature 
C|il!i?es way to in repose ; — Give me my sword ; — 

{Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torch. 




t Overpower. 

11 Apprehended. 


$ Sentinel. 
% Thrift. 
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3Iacb. A friend. | Which now suits with it. — Whiles I threat, he lives ; 

Ban. What, sir, not yet at rest? Tlie king Words to the heat of deeds too cold -breath dves. 


a-bed : 

He hath been in unnsnal pleasure, and 
Sent forth great largess'*^ to your offices t : 

This diamond he greets your wife withal, 

By the name of most kind hostess ; and shut upt 
In measureless content, 
iWhcA Being unprepa 
Our will became the servant to defect ; 

Which else should free have wrought. 

Ban. All’s well. . ?? 

I dreamt last night of the three weird sisters ; 

To you they have show’d some truth. 

Macb. I think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to serve, 

Would spend it. in some words upon that business, 
If you would grant the time. 

Ban. At your kind’st leisure. 

, Mach. If you shall cleave to my consent — when 
his, 

It shall make honour for you. 

Ban. So I lose none, 

In seeking to augment it, but still keep 
My bosom franchis’d, and allegiance clear, 

I sliali be counsel’d. 

Macb. Good repose, the while I 
Ban. Thanks, sir; the like to youl 

l^Exit Banquo. 

Mach. Go, bid thy mistress, when my drink is 
ready, 

She strike upon the bell. Get thee to bed, 

\_Bxit $e?'vant. 

Is this a dagger, which I see before me, 

The handle toward my hand ? Come, let me clutch 
thee: 

I have thee not, and yet I see thee still. 

Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight ? or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind ; a false creation, 

Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain ? 

I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now I draw. 

Thou marsharst me the way that I was going ; 

And such an instrument I was to use. 

Mine eyes are made the fools o' the other senses, 

Or else worth all the rest ; 1 see thee still ; 

And on thy blade, and dadgeon§, gouts|l of blood, 
Which was not so before, — There’s no such thing; 

It is the bloody business, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes. — Now o’er the one half world 
Nature seems dead, and wicked dreams abuse 
The curtain'd sleep ; now witchcraft celebrates 
Pale Hecate’s offerings ; and wither’d murder, 
Alarum'd by his sentinel, the wolf, 

Whose howl's his watch, thus with his stealthy pace, 
With Tarquin’s ravishing strides, towards his design 

liioves like a ghost. ^Thou sure and firm-set 

earth, 

Hear not my steps, which way they walk, for fear 
Thy very stones prate of my where-about, 

And take the present horror from the time, 

* Bounty. 

t The rooms appropriated to. servants. $ Concluded. 

§ Haft. }i Drops, 


[A bclli'ingR, 

I go, and it is done ; the bell invites me. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; ibr it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven, or to hell. [Evif. 

SCENE II. 

T/ie same. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. That wiiich bath made them drunk, 
hath made me bold ; 

Wbat hath quench’d them, hath given me fire : — - 
Hark I — peace ! ^ 

It was the awl that shriek’d, the fatal bellman, 

Which gives the stem’s! good-night. He is about it : 
The doors are open : and the surfeited grooms 
Do mock their charge with snores ; I have drugg’d 
their possets, 

That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. 

Macb. [ Withhi.l Who’s there ? — what, ho ! 
Lady M. Alack 1 I am afraid they have awak’d. 
And ’tis not done ; — the attempt, and not the deed. 
Confounds us : — Hark !— I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not miss them. — Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’!.— My husband ? 

Entei' Macbeth. 

Mach. I have done the deed : — Didst thou not 
hear a noise ? 

Lady M. I heard tlie owl scream^ and the crick- 
ets cry. 

Did not you speak ? 

Macb. Wlien ? 

Lady M. Now. 

Much. As I descended ? 

Lady M. Ay. 

Macb. Hark 1 — . 

Who lies i’ the second chamber ? 

J^ady M. Donalbain, 

Mach. This is a sorry sight. 

[I,ooking on his hands. 
Lady M. A foolish thought, to say a sony sight. 
Macb. There’s one did laugh in his sleep, and 
one cried, murder I 

That they did wake each other ; I stood and heard 
them : 

But they did say their prayers, and address'd them 
Again to sleep. 

Lady M. There are two lodg’d together. 

Macb. One cried, God bless us ! and Amen, the 
other ; 

As they had seen me, with these hangman’s hands. 
Listening their fear, I could not say, amen, 

When they did say, God bless us. 

Lady M. Consider it not so deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not X pronounce, 
amen? 

Lliad most need of blessing, and amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. These deeds must not be thought. 

After these ways ; so, it will make us mad, 4 
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IfacB, Hetliouglit, I heard a voice ciy, Sleep, no 
more ! 

Macbeth does murder sleep, the innocent sleep ; 

Sleep, that knits up the ra?eird sleave'^'^' of care, 

The death of each day's life, sore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds, gi-eat natui’e^s second course, 
Chief nourisher in life’s feast — 

Ladif ikf. What do you mean ? 

Macb. Still it cried, Sleep no more I to all the 
house ; 

Glamis hath murder’d sleep ; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall sleep no more. Macbeth shall sleep no more ! 
Lad)/ M. Who was it that thus cried ? Why, 
worthy thane, 

You do unbend your noble strength, to think 
So brainsickly of things : — Go, get some water, 

And wash this filthy witness from your hand.— 

Why did you bring these daggers from the place ? 
They must lie there. Go, carry them ; and smear 
The sleepy grooms with blood. 

Macbn i’ll go no more : 

I am afraid to think what I have done ; 
look oii’t again, I dare not. 

Ladi/ M. Infirm of purpose ! 

Give me the daggers. The sleeping and the dead, 

Are but as pictures : 'tis the eye of childhood, 

That fears a painted devil. If he do bleed, 

I’ll gild the faces of the grooms withal, 

For it must seem their guilt. 

[Exit, Knocking within, 
Macb, Whence is that knocking ; 

How is T with me, when every noise appals me ; 
What hands are here I Ha! they pluck out mine 
' " ^es ! ' - ■ ■ ■ ' 

Will all great Neptune's ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No ; this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnardinef , 

Making the green — one red. 

Re-enter Lady Macbeth, 

Lady M, My hands are of your colour ; but I 
shame 

To wear a heart so white. [Jumc/c.] I hear a 
knocking 

At the south entry ; — ^i*etire we to our chamber : 

A little water clears us of this deed : 

How easy is it then ? Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. — [Knockmg.] Hark I 

more knocking ; 

Get on your nightgown, lest occasion call us. 

And show us to be watchers : — Be not- lost . 

So poorly /m your thoughts. 

Macb, To know my deed, — ’twere best not know 
, myself-, ^ ‘ [Kfiock, 

Wi^e Duncan with my knocki% ! Ay, 'would thou 
could’st?- . . ^ , [Exeunt, 

. ^ III..' ^ 

” The^m-,, ^ r' 

Enter a Eorter, Kmcking“within, ; 

Rorier* Here’s a knocking, indeeAi If.. ® man 
were p6rter of hell-gate, he should have oldj 

* Sleave is unwroug:M silk. '■ ^ ' 

f To incarnardiae is to st&ia of a flesh colour, or /j 

t ireawnt. ' /‘'j 


ing the key f iTwocA'^xg.] Knock, knock, knock : 
Who’s there, I’the name of Belzebub ? Here’s a far- 
mer, that hanged himself on the expectation of plen- 
ty. Come in time ; have napkins'^' enough about 
you ; here. you’ll sweat for’t. iKnocking.J Knock, 
knock: VVho’s there, i’the other devil's nanie ? 
'Faith, here's an equivocator, that could swear in 
both the scales against either scale ; who committed 
treason enough for God’s sake, yet could not equivo- 
cate to heaven : 0, come in , equivocator. [ li'woc/c- 
fwg,] Knock, knock, knock : Who's there ? ’Faith, 
here’s an English Mlor come hither, for stealing out 
of a French hose : Come in, tailor ; here you may 
roast your goose. [Knocking. Knock, knock : 
Never at quiet ! What are you ? — ’But this place is 
too cold for hell. Til devil-porter it no further : I 
had thought to have let in some of all professions, 

' that go the primrose way to the everlasting bonfire. 
[Knocking.'] Anon, anon; I pray you, remember 
the porter. [Opens the gate. 

Enter Macduff and Lenox. 

; Macd. Was it so late, friend, ere you went to 
i bed, 

That you do lie so late ? 

Fort. ’Faith, sir, we were carousing till the se- 
cond cockf ^ 

Macd. Is thy master stirring ? — 

Our knockmg has awak’d him ; here he comes. 


Len. Good-morrow, noble sir ! 

Mach. Good-morrow, bpth ! 

• Macd. Is the king stirring, worthy thane ? 
Macb. Not'yet. 

Macd, He did command me to call timely on 
him 

I have almost slipp’d the hour. 

Macb, I'll bring you to him. 

, Macd. I know,* this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, 'tis one. 

Macb. Tlie labour we delight in, physicks pain. 
This is the door. 

Macd, I’ll make so bold to call, 

For 'tis my limited service:|:. [Exit Macduff, 

Leh, Goes the king. 

From hence to-day ? 

Macb. He does : — ^he did appoint it so. 

Len. The niglu has been unruly : Where we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown down : and, as they 
say, 

Lamentings heard i’the air ; strange screams of 
death ; 

And prophesying, with accents terrible, 

Of dire combustion,, and confus’d events. 

New hatch’d to the woeful time. The obscure bird 
Clamour'd the livelong night : some say, the earth 
Was feverous, and did shake. 

. JMacb. ’Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
' A , fellow to it. 

* Haadkercliiefs. f Cockcrowing. 

: service. 


Enter Macbeth, 
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* ‘Rt-cnter Macduff. 

Macd. O horror I horror ! horror ! Tongue^^ nor 
heart, 

Cannot conceive, nor name thee* 1 
Macb. Len. What's the matter ? 

Macd. Confusion now hath made his master- 
piece I 

Most sacrilegious murder hath broke ope 
The Lord's anointed temple, and stole thence 
The life o’the building. 

Macb. What is’t you say ? the life ? 

Len. Mean you his majesty ? 

Macd. Approach the chaniber, and destroy your 
sight 

With a new Gorgon : — Do not bid me speak ; 

See, and then speak yourselves.— Awake 1 Awake ! — 
[Lxeunt Macheth and Lenox, 
Bing the alarum-bell Murder 1 and treason 1 
Banquo, and Donalbain 1 Malcolm I awake ! 

Shake off this downy sleep, death's counterfeit, 

And look on death itself! — up, up, and see 

The great doom's image ? Malcolm ! Banquo ! 

As from your graves rise up, and walk like sprights. 
To countenance this horror I idv-gs. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, 

Lady M, What's the business. 

That such a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

The sleepers of the house ? speak, speak, 

Macd. O, gentle lady, 

'Tis not for you to hear what I can speak : 

The repetition, in a woman’s ear, * 

Would murder as it fell. O Banquo ! Banquo ! 

Enter Banquo, 

Our royal master’s murder'd ! 

Lady M, Woe, alas ! 

What, in our bouse ? 

Ban. Too cruel, any where. 

Dear Duff, I pr’ythee, contradict thyself, 

And sayj it is not so. 

JRe-enter Macbeth and Lenox. 

Macd. Had I but died an hour before this chance 
I had liv’d a blessed time ; for from this instant, 
There's nothing serious in mortality : 

All is but toys : renown, and grace, is dead ; 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Enter Malcolm and Donalbain, 

Don. What is amiss ? 

Mach. You are, and do not know it : 

The spring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Is stopp’d 5 the very source of it is stopp’d. 

Macd, Your royal father’s murder'd. 

Mai. O, by whom ? 

Len, Those of his chamber, as it seemed, had 
done't : 

Their hands and faces were all badg’d with blood, 

* The use of two negatives, not to raalce an affirmative; 
but to deny more strongly, is common in our author. 


So were their daggers, which, unwip'd,, we found 
Upon their pillows : 

They star’d, and were distracted ; no man’s life 
Was to be trusted with them. 

Macb. O, yet i do repent me of my furtq 
That I did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you so ? 

Much. Who can be wise, amaz'd, temperate, and 
furious, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ? No man : 

The expediiion of my violent love 

Oiit-ran the pauser reason.— Here lay Duncan, 

His silver skin lac’d with his golden blood ; 

And his gash'd stabs look'd like, a breach in na- 
ture, 

For ruin's wasteful entrance : there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daggers 
Unmannerly breech'd with gore*. Who would re- 
ftain, 

That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, to make his love known ? 

Lady M. Help me hence, ho ! 

Macd. Look to the lady. 

MaL Why do we hold our tongues, 

That most may claim this argument for ours I 
Dm. What should be spoken here, 

Where our fate, hid within an augre-hole, 

May rush, and seize us } Let's away ; our tears 
Are not yet brew’d. 

Mai. Nor our strong sorrow on 
The foot of motion. 

Ban, Look to the lady : — 

\_Lady Macbeth is carried out. 
And when we have our naked frailties hid, 

That suffer in exposure, let us meet, 

And question this most bloody piece of work, 

To know it further. Fears and scruples shake 
us : 

In the great handf of God I stand ; and thence, 
Against the undivulg’d pretence| I %ht 
Of treasonous malice. 

Macb, And so do I. 

AIL So all. 

Macb. Let’s briefly put on manly readiness,’ 

And meet 'i the hall together. 

All. Well contented. 

[Exeunt all but MaL and Don, 

■ MaL What will you do ? Let's not consort with 
them : 

To show an unfelt sorrow, is an office 
Which the false man does easy : I'll to England. 

Don. To Ireland, I ; our separated fortune 
Shall keep us both tlie safer : where we are. 

There's daggers in men’s smiles : the near in blood, 
The nearer bloody. 

MaL This murderous shaft that’s shot, 

Hath not yet lighted ; and our safest way 
Is to avoid the aim. Therefore, to hor.se ; 

And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 

But shift away. There’s warrant in that theft 
Which steals itself, when there's no mercy left. 

* Covered with blood to their hilt. ^ 
t Power, * latentioB. 
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' .SCENE IV. 

Wit^ioutthecmtle. . 

Enter Rosse mid an old man . 

Old M- * Tlireescore and ten I can remember 
■ well': , 

Within the volume of which time, I have seen 
Hours dreadful, and things strange-; but this sore 
night 

Bath trifled former knowings. 

Rosae. Ah, good father, ^ ^ 

Thou see’st, the heavens, as troubled with man^s act, 
Threaten his bloody stage : by the clock, his da)^, 

And yet dark night strangles the travelling lamp 
Is it night’s predominance, or the day h shame, 

That darkness does the face of earth intomb, . 
Whien living light should kiss it ? 

OldM, ’Tis unnatural, 

Even like the deed that’s done. On Tuesday last, 

A falcon, tow’ring in her pride of place, 

Was by a mousing owl* hawk’d at, and kill’d. 

Rosse. And Duncan’s horses, (a thing most 
- strange and certain,) 

Beauteous and swift, the minions of them race. 

Turn’d wild hi nature, broke their stalls, dung out, 
Contending ’gainst obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M, ’Tis said, they ate each other. 

Rosse. They did so ; to the amazement of' mine 
eyes, 

That looVd upon’t. Here comes the. good Mac- 
Macduff. 

How goes the world, sir, now ? 

Macd. Why, see you not ? 

Rosse. Is’t known who did this more than bloody 
deed ? 

3Iacd. Those that Macbeth hath slain. 

Rosse. Alas, the day I 
What good could they pretendf ? 

Mdcd, They w^ere suborn’d : 

Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king’s two sons, 

Are stol’n away and fled ; which puts upon them 
Su^icion of the deed. 

Rosse. ’Gainst nature still : 

Tliriftless ambition, that wilt ravin up 
Thine own life’s means !~~Then ’tis most like, 

Tne sovereignty will fall upon Macbeth. 

MoM, He is already nam’d ; and gone to Scone, 
To. be iutested. 

Rom: Where is Duncan’s body ? 

Mited. Gamed to Colmes-kiU?; 

The sacred storehouse of his predecessors, , 

And guardian of their bones, , , v, r t . 

Rone. Wll yott to 'Scone.l • t k' ' 
Mmd. No, COU^UjTll-tO'fPifh*.-. . 

Rosse* Well , I wSl thifber. !< ' ^ , j ^ 

Macd. Well, may you see thin^ w^^oiuel^re • < 

Lest our old robes sit easier than our new i / 

♦ . iwa ow| whose proper prey Is the mo’ose. « ' ■" V. v-"' , :■ 
t Intend, to themselves. * . ,• 


Rosse. Father, farewell. 

Old M. God’s benison go with you : and with 
■ those 

That would make good of bad, and friends of foes ! 

\_Exeunt. 

ACT HI. SCENE I. 

Fores. A Room in the Falace. 

Enter Banquo. 

Ban, Thou hast it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all, 

As the wieird women promis’d ; and, I fear; 

Thou play’dst most foully for’t : yet it was said, 

It should not stand in thy posterity ; 

But that myself should be the root and father 
Of many kings. If there come truth from them, 

(As upon thee, Macbeth, their speeches sliine,) 

Why, by the verities on thee made good. 

May they not be my oracles as well, 

And. set me up in hope? But, hush ; no more. 

Senet sounded. Enter Macbeth, as King ; Lady 
Macbeth^ as Queen ; Lenox p Rosse, LordSp Ladies^ 
and Attendants. ^ - 

Mach. Here’s our chief guest. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feast, 

And all things unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir. 
And I’ll request your presence. 

Ban. Let your highness 
Command upon me ; to the which, ray duties 
Are with \ most indissoluble tie 
For ever knit. 

Mach. Ride ydu this afternoon ? 

Ban. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach. We should have else desir’d your good 
advice 

(Which still hath been both gi’ave and prosperous,) 
In this day’s council ; but wee’ll take to-morrow. 

Is’t far you ride ? 

Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
’Twixt this and supper : go not my horse the better, 
I must become a borrower of the night. 

For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feast. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. * 

‘Mach. We liear, our bloody cousins are bestow’d 
In England, and in Ireland ; not confessing 
Their cruel pandcide, filling their hearers 
With strange invention. But of that to-morrow : 
When, therewithal, we shall have cause of state, . 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horse : Adieu, 

Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you ? 
Ban. Ay, ray good lord : our time does call upon 

US- “ ■ 

Madb. I wish your horses swift, and sure of foot ; 
And so I do commend* you to their backs. 

Farewell. " ' \_Exit Banquo. 

L^t.-every man be master of his time 
Tin seven at night ; to make society 
:.The ,’Sweeter welcome, we will keep ourself 
-Till supper-time alone ; while then, God be with you, 
r Macbeikp LordSp Ladies^ 

V-:'\ '''-'r Comniife. 
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, Sirrah, a word. Attend those men our pleasure ? 
Atten. They are, my lord, without the palace 

Macb, Bring them before us.— [ Exit Attm ^ 

To be thus, is nothing ; 

But to be safely thus : — Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty'*^ of nature 
Reigns that, which would be fear’d. 'Tis much he 
■ , dares.';i ■ 

And, to that dauntless temper of his mind. 

He hath a wisdom that doth guide his valour 
To act in safety. There is none, but he 
Whose being I do fear : and, under him, 

My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is- said, 

Mark Antony's was by Ciesar. He chid the sisters, 
When first they put the name of King upon me, 

And bade them speak to him ; then, prophet-like. 
They hailM him father to a line of kings : 

Upon my head they placed a fi*uitless crown, 

And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Thence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand, 

No son of mine succeeding. If it be so, 

For Banquo's issue have I fil’df my mind ; 

For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 

Pu t rancours in the vessel of my peace 
Only for tliem ; and mine, etenial jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man. 

To make them kings ; the seed of Banquo kings ! 
Rather than so, come, fate, into the list, 

And champion me to the utterancej I -Who's 

there ? — 

Me^enter Attendant, toith two Murderers. 

■% 

Now to the door, and stay there till we call. 

[Exit attendant. 

Was it not yesterday we spoke together ? 

1 Mur. It was, so please your highness. 

Mach. Well then, now 
Have you consider'd of my speeches ? Know, 

That it was^ he, in the times past, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Qur innocent self : this I made good to you 
In our last conference, pass'd in probation§ with you, 
How you were borne in handl[; how cross’d; the 
instruments ; 

Who wrought with them ; and all things else, tliat 
might, 

To half a soul, and to a notion craz’d, 

Say, Thus did Banquo. 

1 Mur. You made it known to us. 

Mach. I did so ; and went further, which is now 
Our point of second meeting. Do you find 
Your patience so predominant in your nature. 

That you can let this go ? Are you so gospell’dlT 
To pray for that good man, and for his issue, 

W’hose heavy hand hath bow’d you to the grave. 

And beggar’d yours for ever ? ' 

1 Mwr. We are men, my liege. 

Mach. Ay, in the catalogue ye go for men ; 

* Nobleness.' t For defile^, 

t Challenge me to extremities. ' ^ Proved. I Deluded^ 
f Are you so obedient to the precept of the Gospel t ■ 


As hounds, and greyhounds, mongrels, spaniels, 
curs, 

Shoughs*, water rugs, and demi-wolves, are clepedf 
All by the name of dogs : the valued file 
Distinguishes the swift, the slow, the subtle. 

The- house-keeper, the himter, every one 
According to the gift which boimteous nature 
Hath in him cl os a ; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition!, from the bill 
That Writes them all alike : and so of men. 

Now, if you have a station in the file, 

And not in the worst rank of manhood, say it; 

And I will put that business in your bosoms, 

Whose execution takes your enemy off ; 

Grapples you to the heart and love of us, 

Who wear our health but sickly in his life, 

Which in bis death were perfect. 

2 Mur. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buffets pf the world * 
Have so incens’d, that I am reckless what 
I do, to spite the world. 

1 Mur. Audi another, 

So weary with disasters, tugg’df with fortune, 

That I would set my life on any chance. 

To mend it, or be rid on’t. 

Mach. Both of you 
Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2 Mur. True, my lord. 

Mach. So is he mine: and in such bloody dis- 
tance ||, 

That every minute of his bemg thrusts 
Against my near’st of life : and though I could 
With bare-fac’d power sweep him from my sight, 

And bid my will avouch it ; yet I must not, 

ForIF certain friends that are both his and mine, 
W’hose loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom I myself struck down : and thence it is, ’ . 
That I to your assistance do make love ; 

Masking the business from the common eye. 

For sundry weighty reasons. ' 

2 Mur. We shall, my lord, 

Perform what you command us. 

1 Mtir. Though our lives 

Mach. Your spirits shine through you. Within 
this hour at most, 

I will advise you w]>ere to plant yourselves. 

Acquaint you with the perfect spy o’tbe time. 

The moment on’t : for't must be done to-night, 

And something from the palace ; always thought, 
I'hat I require a clearness. And with him, 

(To leave no rubs, nor botches, in the work,) 

Fleance his son, that keeps his company, 

Whose absence is no less material to me 
Than is his father’s, must embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Resolve yourselves apart ; 
ril come to you anon. 

2 Mur. VVe are resolv'd, my lord. 

Mach. I’ll call upon you straight ; abide within. 

It is concluded ; Banquo, thy soul's flight. 

If it find heaven, must find it out to-night. 

[Exemt. 

* Wolf-dogs. t Called. t Title, deseription, 

§ %Vorried. If Mortal enmity/ ' f Because of. 
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SCENE 11. 


The same. Another Room. 


JEnter Lady Machetli^ and a &ermnt. 

Lady AM. Is Baixquo gone from court? 

8ert). Aj^ niadaiiij but returns again to-night. 
Lady M. Say to the king, I would attend his 
leisure .. 

Ebr a few w'ords. • 

Serv. Madam, I will. 

Ladi/J\L Nought’s had, all's spent, 

Where our desire is got without content ; 

'Tis safer to be that which we destroy. 

Than, by destruction, dwell in doubtful joy. 

Enter 3Laebet?i. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone, 

Of sorriest'^" fancies your companions making ? 

Hsinc; those thoughts, w^hich should indeed liave 
died 

With them they think on? Things without re- 
medy, 

Should be without regard ; what's done, is done. 

MacI). We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it; 
She’ll close, and he herself ; whilst our poor malice 
Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let 

The frame of things disjoint, both the wmrlds suffer, 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and sleep 

In, the affliction of these terrible dreams 

That shake us nightly. Better be wdth the dead. 

Whom we, to gain our place, have sent to peace, 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In restless ectaey. Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor poison, 
Malice domestick, for eign levy^ nothing, 

Can touch him further I 
Lady M. Come on ; 

Gentle my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial ’mong your gue^s to-night. 

Macb. So shall 1, love; and so, i pray, bo you: 
Let your remembrance apply to Bauquo; 

Piesent him eminencef , both with eye and tongue : 
Unsafe the while, that we 
Must lave our honours in these flattering streams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 

Disguising what they are. 

Lady M, You must leave this. 

Macb. O, full of scorpions is iny mind, dear wife I 
Thou kiio^V’st, that Banquo, and his Fieance, lives. 
Lady M. But in them nature’s copy's uoteternej. 
Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable ; 
Tlxen be thou jocund : ere the bat hath down 
His cloister'd flight ; ere^ to Black Hecate's sum- 
mons, ‘ ^ rc . '■■■. 

The shard-Borne beetle§, with liis drowsy ferns,. 

Hath rung night's yawning peal, there .shall he dpne 
A deed of dreadful iiote. .. . J-, , • 

Lady M. hat’s to be done? !' ' ^ 

* Most melanehnly'. t Bo him tlxe biggest 
t i. 0. llie copy, the lease, by wMch they holtl theiejivsB 
frojB nature, has its time of termiiiation. f ' , 

, \ lire betde borne in the air by its shsurds or wings ' 


■ Macb. Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest; 
chuck. 

Till thou applaud the deed. Come, seeling^. night, 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 

And, with thy bloody and invisible hand, 

Cancel, and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ]• — Light thickens ; and the 
'■ crow 

Makes wing to the rooky wood : 

Good things of day begin to droop and drowse ; 
W’hiles night’s black agents to their prey do rouse„ 
Thou marvell’st at my words ; but hold thee still ; 
Things, bad begun, make strong themselves by ill : 
So, pr’y thee go with me. [Exeimi* 


The same. A Park or Lawn, with a gate leading to 
the Palace. 

Enter three Murderei'S. 

1 Mur. But who did bid thee join with us ? 

3 Mur. Macbeth. 

2 Mur. He needs not our mistrust ; since he 
delivers 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 

To the direction just. 

1 Mur. Then stand with us. 

The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day ; 
Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn ; and near approaches 
The subject of our watch. 

3 Mur. Hark ! I hear horses. 

Ban. [Within. 1' Give us a light there, ho I 

2 . Mur. Then it is he ; the rest 
That are within the note of’ expectationf , 

Already are i’the court. 

1 Mur. His horses go about. 

3 Mur. Almost a mile : but he does usually. 

So all men do, from hence to the palace gate 
Make it their walk. 

Enter Banquo and Eleance, a servant loith a torch 
p7'eceding them. 

2 Mur. A light, a light ! 

3 Mur. 'Tis he. 

1 Mur. Stand to’t. . 

Ban. It will be rain to-night. 

1 Mu?\ Let it come down. 

[Assai^lts Banquo. 
Ban. O, treachery ! Fly, good Fieance, fly, fiv, 

fly; • ' 

Thou may st revenge. O slave I 
. .[L)ies. Fieance 'and servant escape. 

3 Mur. Who did strike out the light? 

1 Mur. Was't not the way? 

3 Mur. There’s but one down : the son is fled. ' 
... 2 Mur. We have lost best half of our affair, 

' '1 Mur. Well, let’s away, and say how muck is 
done. , - [Exeunt. 

* Biindiugr. t *. e. They who are set do^Yn in tJie 

, list of gvieiBts, and expected to supper, 
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SCENE IV. 

A Room of State in the Fahce.^ 

A Banquet _ prepared. Elite?' Macbeth^ Lady Mac- 
beth, Rosse, Lenox, Loi'ds, and Attendants. 

Mach. You know your own degi’ees^ sit down: 
at first 

And last, the Irearty welcome, 
iori/s. Thanks to your majesty. 

JifacS. Ourself will mingle with society, 

And play the humble host. 

Our hostess keeps her state-^ ; but, in best time. 

We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronounce it for me, sir, to all our 
friends ; 

•For my heart speaks, they are welcome. 

Ente?' first Mur dei'er, to the doo?'. 

Mach. See, they encounter thee with their hearts^ 
thanks : 

Both sides are even . Here I’ll sit i’the mid’st : 

Be large in mirth ; anon, weUl drink a measure 
The table round.-— -There’s blood upon thy face. 

Mur. 'Tis Banquo’s then. 

Macb. "Tis better thee without, than he within. 

Is he despatch’d ? 

Mur. My lord, his throat is cut ; that I did for 
him. 

Much. Thou art the best o’the cut-throats. Yet . 
he’s good, 

That did the like for Fleance : if thou did^st it, 

Thou art the nonpareil. 

Mur. Most royal sir, 

Fleance is scap’d. 

Macb. Then comes my fit again : I liad else been 
perfect ; 

Whole as the marble, founded as the rock ; 

As broad, and general, as the casing air : 

But now, I am cabin’d, cribb’d, confin’d, bound in 
To saucy doubts and fears. But Banquo’s safe ? 

Mur. Ay, my good lord : safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gashes on his head ; 

The least a death to nature. 

Mach. Thanks for tliat : 

There the grown serpent lies ; the worm, that’s fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, 

No teeth for the present. — Get thee gone; to-morrow 
Well hear ourselves again, [Exit Murderer. 

Lady M. My royal lord, 

You do not give the cheer : the feast is sold, 

That is not often vouch’d, while lis a making, 

^Tis given with welcome. To feed were best at home ; 
From thence, the sauce to meat is ceremony ; 

Meeting were bare without it, 

MaS). Sweet remembrancer! — 

Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ! , 

Len. May it please your liighness sit ? , 

[ The Ghost of Banquo rises, . and sits in 
Macbeth's place i 

, Mach. Here had we now our country’s honour 
roof’d. 

Continues inker ckair of state, 




Were the grac’d person of our Banquo present; 

I Who may I rather challenge for unkindness, 

I Than pity for mischance ! 

Rosse. His absence, sir, 

Lays blame upon his promise. Please it your high- 
, -/.ness 

To grace us with your royal company I 
Macb. The table’s full. 

Lcn. Here’s a place reserv’d, sir. 

Macb. Where 

Lcfij Here, my lord. What is’t that moves your 
highness? 

Mach. Which of you have done this ? 

Loi'ds. What, my good lord ! 

Macb. Thou canst not say, I did it : never shake 
Thy gory locks at me. 

Rosse. Gentlemen, rise ; his highness is not well. 
Lady M. Sit, worthy friends : — my lord is often 
thus, 

And hath been from his youth : ’pray 3^011, keep seat ; 
The fit is momentary ; upon a thought-- 
He will again be well. If much you note him, 

You shall offend him, and extend his passionf ; 
Feed,;'and regard him not. — Are you a man ? 

Much. Ay, and a bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal tlie devil. 

! Lady M. O proper stuff I 
This is the very painting of your fear : 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you said. 

Led you to Duncan. O, these flawst, and starts, 
(Impostors to true fear,) would well become 
A woman’s story, at a winter’s liTe, 

Authoriz’d by her grandam. Shame itself! 

Why do you make such faces ? When all’s done, 

You look but on a stool. 

Mach. Pr’ythee, see there ! behold I look ! lo ! 
bow say you ? 

Why, what care I ? If thou canst nod, speak too, — 
If chamel-houses, and our graves, must send 
Those that we bury, back, our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. f Ghost dlsappeai's. 
Lady M. What ! quite immanii d in folly ? 

Mach. If 1 stand here, I saw him. 

Lady M. Fye, for shame ! 

Macb. Blood bath been si)ed ere now'', i’the -olden 
time, 

Ere human statute purg’d the gentle weal ; 

Ay, and since too, murders have been perfoim’d 
Too terrible for the ear ; the times have been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die. 
And there an end ; but now', they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 

And push us from our stools. This is more strange 
Than such a murder is. 

Lady M. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 

Mach. I do forget : — 

Do not muse§ at me, my most worthy friends ; - 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me. Come, love and healtli tp 
all ; . ’ 

* -As quick as tkowgkt. t Prolong;, kis suS'eringr^ 

t gusts, ,,, ,, Wonder. *’ , ; 
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SHAKSPEAitB. 


[act III. 


i-6ive me some wine, fill 


Then I'll sit 
full: . 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 

Ghost rises. 

And to our dear friend Banqno, whom we miss ; 
Would he were here 1 to all, and him, we thirst, 

And all to all’^. 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. - 

Mach- Avaunt I and quit my sight ! Let the eardi 
hide thee ! 

Tliy bones are marrowdess, thy blood is cold 
Thou hast no speculation . in those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with ! 

LadyM. Think of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of custom : his no other; 

Only it spoils the pleasure of the time. 

What man dare, I dare : 

Approach thou like the rugged Russian bear, 

The armhl rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger, 

Take any shape but that, and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : or, be alive again, 

And dare me to the desert with thy sword : 

If trembling I inhibitf thee, protest me 
The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible shadow ! 

' \_Ghost disappears. 

Unreal mockery, hence ! — %Vhy, so being gone, 

I am a man again,.— Pray you, sit still. 

Lady M. You have displac'd the mirth, broke the 
good meeting, 

With most admh'd disorder. 

Macb. Can such tlungs be, ' ' 

And overcomej us like a summed s cloud, 

Without our special wonder? You make me 
strange ^ 

Even to the disposition that I owe§, 

When now 1 think you can behold such sights, 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks. 

When mine are blanch^ with fear. 

Basse. What sights, my lord ? 

Zady M. I pray you, speak not ; he grows 
’■ worse and worse ; 

Question enrages him : at once, good night : — 

Stand not upon the order of your going, 

But go at once. 

Zen. Good night, and better health 
Attend his majesty ! 

Zady M. A kind good night to ail I 

Lo7'ds and Attendants. 
Mach. It will have blood; they say, blood will 
have blood ; 

Stones have been known- to, move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs, and understood telations, have 
By magot-piesfl, -and choughs-, and rooks, brought 
’IbSb ■ ■ • 

The secretes! man of blood.~-rWhatls the- night? 
Lady M. Almost ,at odds with momragj whioh 
. iswhich* ' .r "j'c- ' 

Much. How say’st thou, ih^^Macduff denies his 
person, ^ ^ 

At OUT great' bidding ? ■ ' '’r'-- ■ ' - - ' ' 

Lady M. Did you send to him, sir? / , ! 


All good wishes to all, 
i Possess, • I Mag-3s>ies. 




Mach. I hear it by the way ; but I will send : 
There's not a one* of them, but in his house 
I keep a seiwant fee'd. I will to-morrow, 

(Betimes I will,) unto the weird sisters : 

More shall they speak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worst means, the worst : for mine own good, 
AH causes shall give way : I am in blood 
Stept in so far, that, should I wade no moi*e, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er : 

Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which must be acted, ere they may be scann'd-f. 
Lady M. You lack the season of all natures, 
sleep. 

Mach. Come, we'll to sleep. * My strange and 
self-abuse 

Is the initiate fear, that wants hard use 

We are yet but young in deed. [ErezwI. 


The Meaih. 

Thunder. Lnter Hecate, tneeting the three Witclm. 
1 Witch. Wliy, how now, Hecate } you look 
angerly. 

Hec. Have I not reason, beldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold } How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbetli, 

In riddles, and affairs of death ; 

And I, the mistress of your chaims. 

The close contriver of all haims, 

Was never call’d to bear my part. 

Or show the glory of our art ? 

And, which is worse, all you have done 
Hath been but for a wayward son, 

Spiteful, and wrathful ; who, as others do, 

Loves for his own ends, not for you. 

But make amends now. Get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron, 

Meet me i’the morning ; thither he 
Will come to know his destiny. 

Your vessels, and your spells, pro^dde, 

Your charms, and every thing beside : 

I am for the air ; this night I’ll spend 
Unto a dismal fatal end. 

Great business must be wrought ere noon % 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profoundj ; 

I'll catch it ere it come to ground ; 

And that, distill'd by magick slights, 

Shall raise such artificial sprights, 

As, by the strength of their illusion. 

Shall draw him on to his confusion : 

He shall spurn fate, scorn death, and bear 
His hopes ’hove wisdom, grace, and fear ; 

And you all know, security 
Is mortaPs chiefest enemy. 

Song. [Within.^ Come away, come away, &c. 
Hark, I am call'd ; ray little spirit, see. 

Sits ill' a foggy cloud, and stays for me. [Exit. 

1 Witch. Come let’s make haste ; she’ll soon he 
•; backagmn, [Exeunt. 

. An mdividt^, t Examined nicely. 

t e* !A drop that has deep or Iddden qualitiea. 
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SCENE'VI. • 

Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Fnter Lenox and another Lord. 

Len. My former speeclies have but hit your 
thoughts, ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

M^hicu can interpret further : only, I say, 

Things have been strangely borne. The gracious 
Duncan 

Was pitied of Macbeth : — many, he vras dead : — 
And the right-valiant Banquo walk’d too late ; 
Whom, you may say, if it please you, Fleance 
kill’d, 

For Fleance fled. Men must not walk too late. 

Who cannot want the thought, how monstrous 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbain, 

To kill -their gracious father ? damned fact I 
How it did grieve Macbeth ! did he not straight, 

In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 

That where the slaves of drink, and thralls of sleep ? 
"Was not that nobly done ? Ay, and wisely too ; 

For ’twould have anger’d any heart alive, 

To hear the men deny it. So that, I say, 

He has borne all things well : and I do think, 

That had he Duncan’s sons under his key, 

(As, an’s please heaven, he shall not,) they should 
find 

What ’tv;ere to kill a father ; so should Fleance. 

But , peace I — for from broad words, and ’cause he 
fail’d 

His presence at the tyrant’s feast, I hear, 

Macduff lives in disgi'ace. Sir, can you tell 
Where he bestows himself 
Lord. The son of Duncan, 

From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 

Lives in the English court ; and is receiv’d 
Of the most pious Edward wdth such grace. 

That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from Ids high respect. Thither Macduff 
Is gone to pray the holy king, oi! his aid 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 

That, by the help of these, (with Him above 

To ratify the work,) we may again 

Give to our tables meat, sleep to our nights ; 

Free from our feasts and banquets bloody knives ; 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours^, 

All which we pine for now : and this report 
Hath so exasperatef the king, that he 
Prepares for some attempt of war. 

Len. Sent he to Macduff ? 

LoiA. He did ; and with an absolute, Sir^ not I, 
The cloudy messenger turns me his back, 

And hums ; as who should say, YouHl rm the time 
That clogs me with this answer, 

Len. And that well might _ - 

Advise him to a caution, to hold what ‘distance 
His wisdom can provide. Some holy angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 
His’ message ere he come ; that a swift blessing 
May soon return to this our suffering country 
Under a hand accurs’d ! 

Lord. My prayers with him I 

[Exerntp 

* Honours freely bestowed. ■; t For exasperated. 


I ■. ACT' IV. SCENE I. 

A darle Cam. In the middle^ a cauldron hoUhig, 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

t Witch . Thrice the brinded cat hath mew’d - 

2 Witch, Thrice and once the hedge-pig whin’d, 

3 IVitch. Harper cries : — ’Tis time, ’tis time. 

1 Witch, Bound about the cauldron go ; 

In the poison’d entrails throw. 

Toad, that under coldest stone, 

Days and nights hast thirty-one 
Swelter’d'^ venom, sleeping got, 

Boil thou first i’the charmed pot I 
All, Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire burn ; and, cauldron, bubble, 

2 Fillet of a fenny snake, 

In the cauldron boil and bake : 

Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 

Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 

Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 

Lizard’s leg, and owlet’s wing, 

For a charm of powerful trouble, 

Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3 JVitch. Scale of dragon, tooth of w^olf; 
Witch’s mummy ; maw and gulff 

Of the ravin’dj salt-sea shark ; 

Root of hemlock, digg’d i’tbe dark-; 

Liver of blaspheming Jew ; 

Gall of goat : and slips of yew, 

Sliver’dln the moon’s eclipse ; 

Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips ; 

Finger of birth-strangled babe, 

Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 

Make the gruel thick and slab : 

Add thereto a tiger’s chaudron§, 

For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 

Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch, Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Tlien the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate, and the other three Witches, 

Ilec. O, well done ! I commend your pains ? 

And every one shall share i’the gains. 

And now about the cauldron sing, 

Like elves and fairies in a ring. 

Enchanting all that you put in. 

So?ig. 

Black spirits and white, 
lied spirits and grey ; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may. 

2 Witch. By the pricking of my thumbs, . 

Something wicked this way comes ; 

Open, locks, whoever knocks. ' \ . 

* This word is employed to signify that tfie animal was 
wetted with its own cold exsudationg. 
t The throat. , t Eavenoas, I Entadla. 
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SHAKSPEARE. 


Enter Machcth, 


Mach. How now, you secret, black, and midnight 
■; hags t ' 

Wbatis'tyoii do?_ 

A deed without name. 

Mach. I cdnjure you, by that which you profess, 
(Howe’er you come to know it,) ans-wer me : 

Though you untie the winds, and let them tight 
Against the churches ; though the yesty'^ waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed corn be lodg’df, and trees blown 
' : down 5* 

Though castles topplej .on their warders’ heads; 
Though palaces, and pyramids, do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; though the trea- 
sure 

Of nature’s germins§ tumble all together, 

Even till dekruction sicken, answer me 
To what 1 ask you. 

1 Witch. Speak. 

2 Witch. Demand. 

3 We’ll answer. 

1 Witch. Say, if thoud’st rather hear it from our 
mouths, 

Or from our masters’ ? 

Mach. Call them, let me see them. 

1 Witch. Pour in sow’s blood, that hath eaten 
Her nine farrow; grease, that’s sw'eaten 
Prom the murderer’s gibbet, tlirow 
Into the flame. 

AIL Come, high, or low ; 

Thyself, and office, defLlyjf show. 

Thunder, An Apparition of an armed Head rises, 

Mach. Tell me, thou unknown power, 

1 Witch, He knows thy thought : 

Hear his speech, but say thou nought, 

App. Macbeth I Macbeth ! Macbeth ! beware ‘ 
Macduff ; 

Beware the thane of Fife. — Dismiss me : — Enough, 

[Descends. \ 

Macb. Whate’er thou art, for thy good caution, ; 
thanks ; 

Thou hast harp’d^ my fear aright. — But one word : 
more : — 

1 Witch. He will not be commanded. Here’s 
another, 

More potent than the first. 

Thunder. An Apparition of a hloodj/ Child rises. 

App. Macbeth 1 Macbeth ! Macbeth I — 

Macb. Had I three ears, I’d hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, ; 

And resolute i laugh tb. scorn the power of man, 

For none of woman bom;'Shall harm Macbeth. 

‘ , - - . . , . [Descends. 

Mach. Then live, Macduff. What need l.fear of 
ihml v--'*" 

But yet I’ll make assurance double "sure, 

And take a bond of fate: thou shalt TiotTive 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies, ^ - 
And sleep in spite of thunder. — What is this, ' 

« l^othy, f laid flat by wind or raixK ■ ' 

§ Seeds wMch have begun to sprout. ’ ' l-' Actrbitly^ ' 
^ Touched on a passion as a harper touches a string. 


Thunder. An Apparition of a Child croivned with 
a tree in his hand i rises. 

That rises like the issue of a king ; 

And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty 

All. Listen, but speak not. 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud ; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conspirers are ; 
Macbeth shall never vanquish’d be, until 
Great Birnam wood to high Diinsinane hill 
Shall come against him. [Descends. 

Math, ThoX will never be; 

Who can impress the forest^*' ; bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? sweet bodementsi 
good 1 

Rebellious head, rise never, till the wood • 

Of Birnam rise, and our high-plac’d Macbeth 
Shall live the lease of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal custom. — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing. Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell so much,) shall Banquo’s issue ever 
Reign in this kingdom .^ 

All. Seek to know no more. 

Mach. I will be satisfied : deny me this, 

And an eternal curse fall on you ! Let me know 
Why sinks that cauldron ? and what noise is this ? 

[Ha,uthops. 

1 Witch. Show! 2 Witch. Show! 3 Witch. 
Show! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart ; 

Come like shadows, so depart. 

Eight Kings appear, and pass over the Stage in 
order; the last with a glass in his Jimid; 
Banquo following. [down! 

Mach. Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo ; 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls : — And thy hair; 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first : — 

A third is like the former : — Filthy hags ! 

Why do you show me this ? — A fourth ? — Start eyes! 
What I will the line stretch out to the crack of doomf I 
Another yet ? — A seventh ? — I’ll see no more ; — 

And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more ; and some I see, 

That two-fold balls and treble scepters carry J : 
Horrible sight ! — Ay, now, I see, ’tis true ; 

For the blood-bolter’d§ Banquo smiles upon me, 

And points at them for his. — What, is this so ? 

1 Witch. Ay, sir,’ all this is so. — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? — 

Come, sisters, cheer we up his sprightsk 
And show the best of our delights ; 

I’ll charm the air to give a sound, ^ 

While you perform your antique round : 

That this great king may kindly say, 

Our duties did his welcome pay. , \ , 

* [Mustek. The Witches dance, and vanish, 
Mach. Where are they? Gone? — Let this per- 
. nicious hour 

Stand aye accursed in the calendar ! — 

Come in, without there! 

, "WTio can command tbe forest to serve him like a soldier 
impressed ? t The dissolution of nature, t A complimeat 
to Jaines, who first united the . two .islands, and the .three 
kingdoms under one head, § Besmeared withhlood. 
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Enter Lenox, 


-Len. Wliafs your grace^s will ? 

. Mach. Saw you the weird sisters ? 

Len, No, my lord. 

Came they not by you ? 

Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Mach. Infected be the air \vbereon they ride ; 

And damn’d all those that trust them !-~I did hear 
The galloping of horse. Who wash came by } 

Len, 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word,'' 

Macduff is fled to England. 

Mach. Fled to , England ? 

Len. Ay, my good lord. 

Mach. Time, thou anticipaFsf^' my dread ex- 
ploits : 

The flighty purpose never is o’ertoolc, 

Unless the deed go with it. From this moment, 

The very flrstlings of my heart shall be 
The firstlings of my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts with acts, he it thought and 
done ; 

The castle of Macduff I will surprize ; 

Seize upon Fife; give to the edge o’the sword 
His wile, his babes, and all unfortunate souls 
That tracef his line. No boasting like a fool ; 

This deed Fll do, before this purpose cool : 

But no more sights I— Where are these gentlemen ? ; 

Come, bring me where they are. [Exeunt, j 

SCENE ir. I 

Fife. A Room in Macduff' s Castle. 

Eriter Lady Macdfuff, her Son, and Rosse. 

L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly 
the land 

Rosse, You must have patience, madam. 

L. Macd. lie had none; 

Bis flight was madness. When our actions do not, 
Our fears do make us traitors^. 

Rosse. You know not, 

Whether it was his wisdom, or his fear. 

' L. Macd. Wisdom! to leave his wife, to leave 
his babes. 

His mansion, and his titles, in a place 

From whence himself does fly ? lie loves us not; 

He wants the natural touch§ ; for the poor wren, - 
The most diminutive of birds, will fightll, 

Her young ones in her nest, against the owl. 

All is the fear, and nothing is the love ; 

As little is the wisdom, where the flight 
So runs against all reason. 

Rosse. My deare.st coz’, 

I pray you, school yourself. But, for your husband, 
He is noble, wise, judicious, and best knows 
The fits o’the season. 1 dare mot speak much 
further : 

But cruel are the times, when we are traitors, 

And do not know ourselves ; when we hold rumour 
From what we fear, yet know not what we fear ; 

But float upon a wild and violent sea, 

* Preventest, by taking away the opportunity, f VoUoyr. 
t i. e. Our ilight is considered as evidence of our treason’. , 
§ Natural affection. 11 Fight for. 


Each way, and move.— I take my leave of you : 

Shall not be long but Fll be here again : 

Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward 
To what they were before. — My pretty cousin. 
Blessing upon you ! 

L. Macd. Father’d he is, and yet he’s fatherless. 
Rosse. I am so much a fool, should I stay longer. 
It would be my disgrace, and your discomfort : 

I take my leave at once. [Exit Rosse, 

L. Macd. Sirrah^V your father s dead : 

And wdiat will you do now } How will you live ? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd. What, with worms and flies 
Son. With what I get, I mean ; and so do they, 
L. Macd. Poor bird ! thou’dst never fear the net, 
nor lime, 

The pit-fall, nor the gin. ‘ 

Son. Why should I, mother? Poor birds they 
are not set for. 

My father is not dead, for all your saying. 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do 
for a father 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a husband } 

L. Macd. W'hy, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 

Son. Then you’ll buy’em to sell again. 

L. Macd. Thou speak’s! with all thy wit; and 
yet i’faith, 

With w’it enough for thee> 

Son, Was my father a traitor, mother ? 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor.^ 

L. Macd. Why, one that swears and lies. 

Son. And be all traitors,, that do so ? 

L. Macd. Every one that does so, is a traitor, 
and must be hanged. 

Sun. And must they all be hanged, that swear 
andlie.^ 

X. Macd. Every one. 

Son. Who must hang them ? 

X, Macd. \Fhy the honest men. 

Son. Then the liars and swearers are fools : for 
there are liars and swearers enough to beat the honest 
men, and hang up them, 

X. Macd. Now, God help thee, poor monkey ! 
But how wilt thou do for a father } 

Son. If he were dead, you’d weep for him: if 
you would not, it were a good sign that I 'should 
! quickly have a new father. 

X. Macd. Poor prattler 1 how thou talk’s!. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Bless you, foir dame ! I am not to you 
knowm, 

Tlipugh in your state of honour T am perfectf , 

I doubt, some danger does approach you nearly : 

If you will take a homely man’s advice, 

Be not found here ; hence, with your little ones. 

To fright you thus, methinks, I am too savage; 

To do worse to you, were fell cruelty, , , 

Which is too nigh your person. Heaven preserve 
you! 

I dare abide no longer. [Exit Mesmiger. 

. * Sirrab, was not in our author’s time a tern of reproach, 
t I am perfectly acquainted with your rank. 
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L 3imi- should I fly ^ 

I have done no harm. But I remember now 
I am in tiiis earthly world; where, to do harm, 

Is often laudable ; to do good, sometime, 

Accounted dangerous folly : why then, alas ! 

Do I put up that womanly defence, 

To say I have done no harm ? if hat are these 

faces ? ■ • 

Enter Murderers. 

Where is your husband ? 

Z. Macd. I hope, in no place so unsanctifled, 
Where such as thou may’st find him. 

3£ur. He’s a traitor. 

Son. Thou ly’st, thou shag-ear ’d villain, 

Mur. "iVliat, you egg 1 [Stabbing him. 

Young fry of treachery ! 

San. He has killed me, mother ; 

Run away, I pray you. [Dies. 

[Exit Ladt/ 3£acduff, crying murder ^ and 
pursued by the Murderm’s. 

SCENE III. 

England. A Room in the King's Palace. 
Enter Malcolm and Macduff. 

Mai. Let us seek out some desolate shade, and 
■■•there . , , „ 

Weep our sad bosoms empty, 

Macd. Let us rather 

Hold fast the mortal sword ; and, like good men, 
Bestride our downfaL’n birthdom*^, Eacli new 
morn, 

New widows howl ; new orphans cry ; new sorrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it resounds 
As if it felt with Scotland,; and yell’d out 
Like syllable of dolour 
. . VYhat I believe. I’ll wail ; 

WhaJ; know, believe ; and, what I can redress, 

As I shall find the time to friendf, I will. 

What you have spoke, it may be so, perchance. 

This tyrant, whose sole name blisters our tongues, 
\Yas once thought honest : you have lov’d him 
; well ; 

He hath not touch’d you yet. I am young ; but 
something 

You may deserve of him through me; and wisdom 
To offer up a week, poor, innocent lamb, 

To appease an.angTy god, 

Mucd. I am not treacherous. 

Mai. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil, 

111 an imperial charge J. But ’crave your pardon ; 
That which you- are, , my thoughts cannot trans- 
' pose ; / , ’ ' ■ ' 

Angels- ire Wight still, thougb- the brightest fell : 
Though ah things foul would wear the brows of 
grace, ^ ‘ 

Yet gtace silljook sof' " ~ - 

M^cd, * I hatte' lost icff hopts^,-" ' ^ 

MaL PerchancS, efe- fee, mh^-l 
t my. doubts, ^ * 

' ■ . 

ti.e. A good mind jnay recede from goodni^siathe 
(pEiikWaonofarojid 


Why in that rawness left you wife and child, 

(Those precious motives, those strong knots of love,) 
Without leave taking ?-— I pray you, 

Let not my jealousies be your dishonours. 

But mine own safeties : — You may be rightly just,. 
Whatever I shall think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country ! 

Great tyranny, lay thou tliy basis sure, 

Tor goodness dares not check thee ! wear thou thy 
wrongs, 

Thy title is affeer cP !— Fare thee well, lord : 

I w^ould not be the villain that thou think’st 
For the whole space that’s in the tyrant’s grasp. 

And the rich East to boot, 

- Mai. Be not offended : 

I speak not as in absolute fear of you. 

I think our country sinks beneath the yoke ; 

It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a gash 
Is added to her wounds : I think, withal. 

There would be hands uplifted in my right ; 

And here, from gracious England, have I offer 
Of goodly thousands. But, for all this, 

When I shall tread upon the tyrant’s head, 

Or wear it on my sword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before ; 

More suffer, and more sundry ways than evei", 

By him that shall succeed. 

Macd. What should he be ? 

MaL It is myself, I mean : in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice so grafted, 

That, when they shall be open’d, black Macbeth 
Will seem m pure as snow-; and the poor state 
Esteem him as a lamb, being compar’d 
With my confineless harms. . 

. Macd. Mot m the legions 
Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn’d 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

MaL I grant him bloody,- 
Luxuriousf , avaricious, false, deceitful, 

Sudden J, malicious, smacking of every sin 
That has a name. But there’s no bottom, none, 

In my voluptuousness : your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The cistern ofimy lust : and my desire 
All continent impediments would o’er-bear, 

That did oppose my will. Better Macbeth, 

Than such a one to reign. 

Macd. Boundless intemperance 
In nature is a tyranny ; it hath been 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 

And fall of many kings. But fear not yet 
To take upon you what is yours t you may 
Convey your pleasures in a spacious plenty, 

And yet seem cold, the time you may so hood-wink. 
We have willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you; to devour so many 
As will to greatness dedicate themselves, 

Finding it so inclin’d. 

MaL With this, there grows, 

In my most ill-compos’d affection, such 
A staunchless avarice, that, were X king, 

I should cut off the nobles for tfieir lands ; 

. * LefaJiy settOedby thos® who bad tbe final adjudication. 

_ t Eascivinus. 1 Fassiouat®, ' • 
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Desire his jewels, and this other’s house : 

And my more-having would be as a sauce 
To make me hunger more : that I should forge 
Quarrels unjust against the good, and loyal, 
Destroying them for wealth. 

Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper ; grows with more pernicious root 
Than summer-seeding lust^^ ; and it hath been 
The sword of our slain kings. Yet do not fear ; 
Scotland hath foysonsf to fill up your will, 

Of your mere own. All these are portablej, 

With other graces weigh’d. 

^laL But I have none. The king-becoming 
graces, 

As justice, verity, temperance, stableness, 

Bounty, perseverance, mercy, lowliness. 

Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 

1 have no relish of them ; but abound 
In the division of each several crime, 

Acting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I should 
Pour the sweet milk of concord into hell, 

Uproar the universal peace, confound 
Ail unity on earth. 

Macd. O Scotland! Scotland! 

MaL If such a one be fit to govern, speak : 

I am as I have spoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern ! 

No, not to live. — 0 nation miserable. 

With an untitled tyrant bloody-scepter’d, 

When shalt thou see thy wholesome days again ? 
Since that the truest issue of thy throne 
By his own interdiction stands accurs’d, 

And does blaspheme his breed Thy royal father 
Was a most sainted king ; the queen, that bore thee, 
Oftener upon her knees than on her feet, 

Died every day she lived. Fare thee well ! 

These evils, thou repeat’st upon thyself, 

Have banish’d me from Scotland. — 0, my breast. 
Thy hope ends here ! 

M al. Macduff, this noble passion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my soul 
Wip’d the black scruples, reconcird my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilish Macbeth 
By many of these trains hath sought to win me 
Into his power ; and modest wisdom plucks me 
From over-credulous haste§. But God above 
Deal between thee and me ! for even now 
I put myself to thy direction, and 
Un speak mine own detraction : here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myself. 

For strangers to my nature. I am yet 
Unknowii to woman ; never was forsworn ; 

Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 

At no time broke my faith ; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow ; and delight 
No less in truth, than life : my first false speaking 
Was this upon myself. \Fhat I am truly, . .. 

Is thine, and my poor country’s, to command : , 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, , . 

Old Siward, with ten thousand warlike men. 

Ail ready at a point, was setting forth : 

* Like , a flower sprung from seed in summer, and dying 
with the season. t Plenty, 

t May be endured. : ' § Over-hasty credulity. 


Now we’ll together ; and the chance, of goodness, 

Be like our wamnled quarrel ! Why ai'e you silent.^ 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 

’Tis hard to reconcile . 

Enter a Doctor. 

Mai. W ell ; more anon.— Gomes the king forth, 
I pray you .? 

Doct. Ay, sir : there are a crew of wretched souls, 
That stay his cure : their malady coiivinees^ 

The great assay of art; but, at his touch, 

I Such sanctity hath heaven given his hand, 
j They presently amend. 

! Mill. I thank you, doctor. 

I [Exit Doctor. 

Macd. What’s the disease he means ? 

Mai. 'Tis caird the evil ; 

A most miraculous work in this good king ; 

Which often, since my here^remain in Eugiand, 

I have seen him do.- How be solicits heaven, 
Himself best knows : but strangely-visited people, 

All swoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, 

The mere despair of surgery, he cures ; 

Hanging a golden stampf about their necks, . 

Put on with holy prayers ; and ’tis spoken, 

To the succeeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediction. With this strange virtue, 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And sundry blessings hang about his throne, 

That speak him full of grace. 

Enter Rosse. 

Macd. See, who comes here ? 

MaL My countryman ; but yet I know him not. 
Macd. My ever-gen tie cousin, welcome hither. 
MaL I know him now. Good God, betimes re- 
move ■ ■ ’ ■ 

The means that make us strangers ! 
llosse. Sir, Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did ? 
llosse. Alas, poor country ! 

Almost afraid to know itself ! It cannot 
Be call’d our mother, but our grave : where no- 
thing, 

But who knows nothing, is once seen to smile ; 

Where sighs, and gToans, and shrieks that rent the 
air, 

Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seems 
A modern ecstacyt ; the dead man's knell 
Is there scarce ask’d, for who ; and good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 

Dying, or ere tliey sicken. 

Macd. O, relation, 

Too nice, and yet too true ! 

MaL ■ What is the newest grief ? 

; i 2 o 5 se. That of an hour’s age doth hiss the 
speaker ; 

Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wife ? 
llosse. Why, well. 

Macd. And all my children ? 

Rosse. Well too. ‘ , 

* Overpowers, subdues. t Tlie coin called an Angrel. 
t Common distress of mincl-. 
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Macd. The tyrant has not batter’d at tlieir peace ? 
Utme. No ; they were well at peace, when I did 

leave them. 

3Iacd. Be BOt a niggard of your speech; how 
goes it? 

Mo^e. When I came hither to transport the 
tidings, 

Which I have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out; 

Which was to my belief witness’d the rather, 

Por that I saw the tyrant’s power a-foot ; 

Kow is the time of help i your eye in Scotland 

■ Would create soldiers, make our women fight, 

To dofi’-^ their dire distresses. . 

yMai.. Be it tlieir comfort, 

We are coming thither ; gracious England hath 
Lent ns good Si ward, and ten thousand men ; 

An older,, and a better soldier, none 
That Christendom gives out, 

Mosse.^ ’Would I could answer 
This comfort with the like ! But I have words, • 
That would be howl’d out in the desert air, 

W’here hearing should not latchf them. 

Macd. What concern they ? 

■ The general cause ? or is it a fee-griefj, 

Due to some single breast? 

Rosse. No mind, that’s honest, 

But in it shares some woe : though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

If it be mine, 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it , 

Rosse. Let not your ears despise my tongue for 
"ever, 

^yhlch shall possess them with the heaviest sound 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humph ! I guess at it. 

Rosse. Your castle is surpriz’d ; your wdfe, and 
babes, 

Savagely slaughter’d : to relate the manner, 

Were, on the quarry § of these murder’d deer, 

To add the death of you. 

MaL Merciful heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne’er pull your hat upon your brows ; 
Give sorrow words: the grief, that does not speak, 
■\Vhispers the o’eriraught heart, and bids it break. 
Macd. My children too ? 

Rosse. Wife, children, servants, all 
That could be found, 

Macd. And I must be from thence ! 

My wife kill’d too ? 

Rosse. I have said. 

MaL Be comforted : 

Let’s make us med’eines of our great revenge, 

To cure this deadly grief. , 

Macd. He has no children.-^ All iny pretty ones ? 
Bid you say, al] ?— 0, helLkite 1— All ? 

W’hat, all my pretty chickens, and thm da.m^ 

At one fell swoop? ^ ^ ^ 

Mai. Dispute it like a 

,Macd. I shall do^ so ^ 

But 1 must also fed it as a man ; , , ' 1 ^ ■, 

I cannot but remember such things' wero, - ' . 

* Put off. t Catch. $ Ag^riefthathasasingle owier. 
i The’ game after it is killed, ■ 


That were most precious to me. —Did heaven look 
on, 

And would not take their part ? Sinful Macduff, 
They wem all struck for thee ! naught that I am, 

Not for their own demerits, but for mine. 

Fell slaughter on their souls ; Heaven rest them now ! 
MaL Be this the whetstone of your sword: let 
grief 

Convert to anger ; blunt not the heart, enrage it. 
Macd. 0,1 could play the woman with mine 
eyes, 

Jknd braggart with my tongue !- — But, gentle hea- 
■ ven, 

Cut short all intermission^ : front to front, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myself ; 
Within my sword’s length set him; if he ’scape, 
Heaven forgive him too ! 

Mai. This tune goes manly. 

Come, go we to the king : our power is ready ; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave. Macbeth 
Is ripe for shaking, and the powers above 
Put on their mstrumeiits. Beceive wliat cheer you 
may ; 

The night is long that never finds the day. {^Exeunt. 

ACT V. SCENE I. 

Dunsinane. A Room hi the Castle. Enter a Doctor 
of Fli 7/sick, and a waiting Gentlewoman. 

Doct. I have two nights watched with you, but 
can perceive no trutii in your report. When was it 
she last walked ? 

Gent. vSince his majesty went into the field, I 
have seen her rise from her bed, throw her nightgown 
upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fold it, 
write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again 
return to bed; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 

Doct. A great perturbation in nature ! to receive 
at once the benefit of sheep, and do the effects of 
watching. — In this slumbry agitation, besides her 
w^alking, and other actual performances, what, at any 
time, have you heard her say ? 

Gent. That, sir, which 1 will not report after her. 
Doct. • You may, to me ; and ’tis most meet you 
should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one ; having no 
witness to confirm my speech. 

Enter Lad^/ Macbeth, with a Taper. 

Lo you, here she comes ! This is her very guise ; and, 
upon my life, fast asleep. Observe lier : s\aud close. 
Doct. How came she by that light ? 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by 
her continually ; ’tis hey command. 

Doct. You see her eyes are open. 

Gent. Ay, but their sense is shut. 

Doct. What is it she does now ? Look, how she 
Tub$. her hands, 

. Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to 
seem thus washing her hands ; I have known her 
/continue in this a quarter of an hour, 

Ladi/ M. Yet here’s a spot. 

Hark, she speaks : I will set down what 
‘ * All pause. 
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comes from help to satisfy my remembrance the n^pre : 
strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned spot! out, I say,!— - 
One: 'Two: Why then ’tis time to do’t Hell 
is murky ! — Fye, my lord, fye ! a soldier, and 
afeard ? What need we fear who knows it, when 
none can call our power to account ? — Yet who would 
have thought the old man to have had so much blood 
in him ?■ 

Durf. Do you mark that ? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a wife. Where 
is she now ? — —What, will these hands ne’er be 
clean — No more o’ that, my lord, no more o’that : 
you mar all with this starting. 

Doct. Go to, go to ; you have known what you 
should not. 

Gent, She spoke what she should not, I am sure 
of that. Heaven knows what she has known. 

Lady M, Here’s the smell of the blood still ; all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten this little 
hand, Oh ! oh ! oh ! 

Doct. WTiat a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have such a heart in my 
bosom, for the dignity of the whole body. 

Doct. Well, well, well, — 

Gent. ^Pray God, it be, sir. 

Doct. This disease is beyond my practice. Yet 
I have known those which have walked in their sleep, 
who have died holily in their beds. 

Lady M. Wash your hands, put on your night- i 
gown; look not so pale: — I tell you yet again, 
Banquo’s buried ; he cannot come out of his grave. 

Doct. Even so ? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there’s knocking at 
the gate. Come, come, come, come, give me your 
liand. What’s done, cannot be undone. To bed, to 
bed, to bed. \ Exit Lady Machctli. 

Doct. Will she go now to bed ? 

Gent, Directly - 

Doct. Foul whisperings are abroad. Unnatural 
deeds 

Do breed unnatural troubles. Infected minds 
To their deaf pillows will discharge their secrets. 

More needs she the divine, than the physician.— 

God, God, forgive us all ! Look after her; 

Remove from her the means of all annoyance, 

And still keep eyes upon her : — So, good night : 

My mind she has mated and amaz’d my sight : 

I think, but dare not speak. 

Gent. Good night, good doctor. [Exeunt. 

SCEXE II. 

The Country near Dunsinane, 

Enter, with Drum and Colours, Mentelh, Cathness, 
Angus, Lenox, a7id Soldiers. 

Ment. The English power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 

His uncle Siward, and the good Macduff, 

Revenges burn in them : for their dear causes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm, 

Excite the mortified manf . 

* Confounded. f A religious ^ an ascetic. 


Ang. Near Birnam wood 
Shall we well meet them ; that way are they com- 
ing. 

Cath., Who know^s, if Donalbain be vdth his 
brother? 

Len. For certain, sir, he is not : I have a file 
■Of all the gentry; there is Siward ’s son, 

And many unrough^ youths, that even now 
/ Protest their first of manhood. 

Ment. What does the tyrant ? 

CM. Great Dunsinane he strongly fordhes: 
Some say, he’s mad ; others, that lesser hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury : but, for certain, 

He cannot buckle his distemper’d cause 
Within the belt of rule. 

Ang. Now does he feel 
His secret murders sticking on his hands ; 

Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith-breach ; 
Those he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love : now does he feel his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant’s robe 
Upon a dwarfish thief. 

Ment. WTio then shall blame 
His pester’d senses to recoil, and start. 

When all that is within him does condemn , 

Itself, for being there } 

Cath. Well, march we on. 

To give obedience where ’tis truly ow’d : 

Meet we the medicinf of the sickly weal ; 

And with him pour we, in our country’s purge. 

Each drop of us. 

Len. Or so much as it needs, 

To dew the sovereign flower, and drown the weeds. 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[Exeimt, marching. 

SCENE HI. 

Dunsinane. A. Roo7n in the Castle. 

Enter Macbeth, Doctor, and Attendants. 
Macb. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly 
all; 

Till Birnam wood remove to Dunsinane, 

I cannot taint with fear. What’s the hoy Malcolm ! 
Was he not born of woman ? The spirits that know 
All mortal consequents, pronounc’d me thus : 

Fear not, Macbeth ; no man, that’s born of woman, 

Shall e’er have power on thee.- Then fly, false 

thanes, 

And mingle with the English epicures ; 

The mind I sway by, and the heart I bear, 

Shall never sagg:|; with doubt, nor shake with fear. 
Enter a Servant. 

The devil damn thee black, thou cream-fac’d loon§ ! 
Where got’st thou that goose look ? 

Serv. There is ten thousand 

Macb. Geese, villain ? 

Serv. : Soldiers, sir. 

Mncb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy 
fear> 

Thou lily-liver’d boy. What soldiers, patch[| ? '/ 
Death of thy soul ! those linen cheeks of thine 
Are counsellors to fear. WLat soldiers, whey-face? 

* Unbearded. t The physician, 

t Sink, § Base fellow.,- ,,jl An appellation of contempt. . 
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Serv. The English force, so please you. 

Mach. Take thy face hence. — Seyton 1 — I am 
sick at heart, 

When I behoId—Seyton, I say ! — This push 
Will cheer me ever, or disseat me no’w. 

I have liv’d long enough : my way of life 
Is falFn into the sear, the yellow leaf : 

And that whicli should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have; but, in their stead, 

Curses, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not. 
Seyton!— . 

JSnter Seyto? 2 , 

Sey. W' hat is your gracious pleasure? 

What news more ? 

Sey. All is confirmtl my lord, which was reported. 
Macb. ril tight, till from my bones my flesh be 
hack'd. 

Give me my armour. 

Sey. 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. Fll put it on. 

Send out more horses, skirr'^' the country round ; 

Hang those that talk of fear. — Give me mine armour. 
How does your patient, doctor ? 

Doct. Not so sick, my lord, 

As she is troubled with thick-corning fancies, 

That keep her from her rest. 

Macb. ■ 'Cure her of that : 

Canst thou not minister to a mind diseas'd ; 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 

Haze out the written tt oubles of the brain ; 

And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 

Cleanse the d bosom of that perilous stuff, 

Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Doct. Therein the patient 
Must minister to himself. [it ; — 

Macb. Throw physick to the dogs, ITl none' of ] 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my staff ; — • I 

Seyton, sfeiid out. — Doctor, the thanes fly from me : 
Come, sir, despatch : — If thou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 

Aid purge it to a sound and pristine health, 

I would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That should applaud again. — Pulft off, I say, — 
What rhubarb, senna, or wbat purgative drug, 

Would scour these English hence ? — Hearest thou of 
thebn ? 

Doct. Ay, my good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear, something. 

Mach. Bring it after me. — 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 

Till Birnam forest come to Dunsinane. [Dxit. 

Doct, \¥ere I from Dunsinane away lind clear. 
Profit again should hardly draw me here. [Exit, 

SCEWE- IV. ' ‘ ’-t - ' ' 

Country near Dunsinane ; . a Wood in 
Enter, with Drum and Colours, Makolm, old Si- 
ward and 1m Son, Macduff, Menteth, Qtdimessy 
Angus, Lenox, Rosse, and Soldiers, tnmrching, 

Mid. Cousins; I hope the days are at hand 
That chambers will be safe. " 

I ' ' * Bcow. ' . 


Ment. We doubt it nothang. 

Sm. What wood is this before us ? 
ThewoodofBirnam. 

Mai. Let every soldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear’t before him : thereby shall we shadow 
The numbers ofour host, and make discovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. It shall be done. 

Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant 
Keeps still in Dunsinane, and Will endure 
Our setting down before’t. 

Mai. 'Tis his main hope : 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and less*' have given him the revolt ; 

And none, serve with him but constrained things, 
Whose hearts are absent too. 

Mucd. Let our just censures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Industrious soldiership. 

The time approacbesS, 

That will with due decision make us know 
What we shall say we have, and what we owe, 
Thoughts speculative their unsure hopes relate ; 

But certain issue strokes must arbitratef : 

Towards which, advance the war. 

[Exewit, marching, 

SCENE V. 

Dunsinane. Within the Castle. 

Ejiter, ivith Drums and Coloio's, Macbeth, Seyton, 
arid Soldiers. 

Mach. liang out our Banners on the outward! 
■walls ; 

The cry is still. They come. Our castle's strength 
Will laugh a siege to scorn ; here let them lie, 

Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 

Were tliey not forc'd with tlmse that should be ours, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, 
And beat them backward home. What is that noise.^ 
[A cry within of women. 
Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. 1 have almost forgot the taste of fears : 
The time has been, my senses would have cool'd 
To hear a night-shriek ; and my fellj: of hair 
I Would at a dismal treatise rouse, and stir 
I As life were in't : I have supp’d full with horrors ; 
Direness, familiar to my slaught’rous thoughts, 
Cannot once start me. — Wherefore was that cry ? 
Sey, The queen, my lord, is dead, 

Macb. She should have died hereafter; 

There would have beeti a time for such a word. — 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 

Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 

To the last syllable of recorded time ; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 

The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle I 

Life's but a walking shadow; a poor player, 

That stmts and frets liis hour upon the stage. 

And then is heard no more : it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing. 

■ i, e. Greater and less, t Determine. t Skin, 
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Enier a Messenger. 

Thou corn’s! to use thy tongue | thy story quickly.. 

Mess. Gracious my lord, 

I shall report that which I say I saw, 

But know not how to do it. 

Mach. Well, say, sir. 

Mess. As I did stand my watch upon the hill, 

I look’d toward Birnam, and anon, methought, 

The wood began to move. 

Mach. Liar and slave 1 [Stinking him. 

Mess. . Let me endure your wrath, ift be not so : 
Within this three mile may you see it coming ; 

I say, a moving grove. 

Mach. If thou 'speak ’st false, 

Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive,. 

Till famine cling'^-' thee : if thy speech be sooth, 

I care not if thou dost for me as much.-— 

I pall in resolution ; and begin 
To doubt the equivocation of* the fiend. 

That lies like truth. Fear not, till Birnam wood 
Do come to Dunsinane; — and now a wood 
Comes toward Dunsinane. — Arm, arm, and out 1— 
If this, which he avouches, does appear, 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here. 

I ’gin to be a-weary of the sun, ; , 

And wish the estate o’the world were now un- 
done.— 

Ring the alarum-bell : — Blow, wind ! come, wrack I 
At least we’ll die with harnessf on our back. 

[Mxemt. 

SCENE VI. 

The same. A plain before the Castle. 

Entery with Drums md Colours, Malcolm, old Si-- 
ward, Macduff, and their Army, %oith Baughs. 

Mai. Now near enough; your leavy screens 
throw down, 

And show like those you are : — You, wortliy uncle, 
Shall, with my cousin, your right-iioble son, 

Lead our first battle : worthy Macduff, and we. 

Shall lake upon us what else remains to do, 
According to our order. 

Siw. Fare you well. — 

Do we but find the tyrant’s power to-night, 

Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Alacd. Make all our trumpets speak ; give them 
all breath, 

Those clamorous harbingers of blood and death. 

[ Exeun t . A larums continued. 

SCENE VII. 

The same. Another Fart of the Bluin, 

Enter Macbeth. 

Mach. They have tied me to a stake ; I cannot 

But, bear-like, I must fight the course. — What’s he, 
That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Slward. 

To. Siw. What is thy name ? 

Macb. Thou’lt he afraid to hear it. 


To. Siw. No ; though thou call’s! thyself hotter 

-■■■•name ■' 

Than any is in heli. 

Much. My name’s Macbeth. 

Yo. Siw. The devil himself could not pronounce 
a title 

^ore hateful to mine ear. 

Macb. No, nor more fearful. 

Yo. Ska. Thou best, abliorred tyrant: with mv 
sword 

I’ll prove the lie thou speak ’st. 

[They fight, and young Siward is slain. 

■ Mach. Thou wast born of woman. — 

But swords I smile at, weapons laugh to scorn, 
Brandish’d by man that’s of a woman born. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff'. 

Macd. That way the noise is. —Tyrant, show 
thy face: 

If thou be’st slain, and with no stroke of mine, 

My wife and children’s ghost will haunt me still. 

I cannot strike at wretched kernes--% whose arms 
Are hir’d to bear their staves ; either thou, Macbeth, 
Or else my sword, with an unbatter’d edge, 

I sheathe again undeeded. There thou should’st be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greatest note 
Seems bruitedf . Let me find him, fortune! 

And more I beg not. [Exit. Alarum. 

Enter Malcolm and old Siward. 

Siw. This way, my lord— the castle’s gently 
render’d; 

The tyrant’s people on both sides do fight ; 

The noble thanes do bravely in the war ; 

The day almost itself professes yours, 

And little is to do. 

Afal. We have met with foes 
That strike beside us. 

Siw, Enter, sir, the castle. 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 
Re-enter Macbeth, 

Mach. Why should I play the Roman fooL and 
die 

On mine own sword } whiles I see lives, the gashes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduff'. 

AXacd. Turn, liell-hound, turn. 

Mach. Of all men else I have avoided thee ; 

But get thee back, my soul is loo much charg’d 
With blood of thine already, 

AFacd. I have no words, 

My voice is in my ^ sword ; tfiou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! [They fght. 

Alacb. Thou losest labour : 

As easy may’st thou the intrenchant airt 
With thy keen sword impress, as make me bleed : 

Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crests ; 

1 bear a charmed life, which must not yield 
To one of woman born . 

Macd. Despair tby charm ; 

And let the angel, whom thou still hast serv’d, 

Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother’s womb 
Untimely ripp’d. 

* Soldiers. t Re’ported witk clamour. 

t Ths air whicli cannot be cut. 


* Gripe, compress. 


t Armour. 
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Mach Accursed be that tongue that tells me so, 
Tor it hath cow’d my better part of man ! 

And be tbese juggling fiends no more bebev d, 
pEltcr'*'* with us in fi doiiblG SGHisS j 
That keep tiie word of promise to our ear, 

And break it to our hope.—I’ll not fight with thee. 

Mo'cd. Then yield thee, coward j 
And live to be the show and gaze o’ the time. 

We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are, 

Painted upon a pole ; and underwrit, 

Here may you see the tyrant. 

Macb. ril not yield, 

•To kiss the ground before young Malcolrn^s feet,. , 
And to be baited with the rabble’s curse. 

Though Birnam wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman born, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body 
I throw my warlike shield ; lay on, Macduff; 

And damn’d be him that first cries, Hold, enough. 

l^Exeunb, Jightin^^ 

Retreat. Flourish. Re-enter., ipith Brum and 
Colours y Malcolm, old Skoard, Uosse, Lenox, 
Angus, Cathness, Mentetk, and Soldiers. 

Mai. I would, the friends we miss were safe 
arriv’d. 

Sm^ Some must go off : and yet, by these I see, 

. So great a day as this i^ cheaply bought. 

Mai. Macduff is missing, and your noble son. 
Rosse. Your son, my lord, has paid a soldier^s 
debt; 

He only livM. but till he was a man ; 

The which n6 sooner had his prowess confirm’d 
In the unshrinking station where he fought. 

But like a man he died. 

Sko. Then he is dead ? . 

Rosse. Ay, and brought off the field : your , cause 
of sorrow 

Must not be measur’d by his wmrth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 

Rosse. Ay, on the front. 

Sm. Why then, God’s soldier be he I 
Had I as many sons as I have hairs, 

I would not wish them to a fairer death : 

And so his knell is knoll’d. 

Mai. He’s worth more sorrow, 

■ And. that I’ll spend for him, 

Sko. He’s worth no more ; 

They say, he parted well, and paid bis score ; 

So, God be with him I — Here comes newer com- 
.fOTt* 

Re-enter Macduff, loUhMmhetKs Head on a Foie. 
Mcicd. Hail, kbg l for so thou art. Behold, 
'where stands " ^ 

The usurper’s cursed head r* the time is free 
1 see thee compass’d' 

That speak my stktation* in ^ ^ 

Whose voices I desire 

Hail, king of Scotland! ’ ' ‘ .• 

AIL King of Scotland, hail I " " . ■ • .. . • ■ 

, y 

* Stiuflae, eamvocate. f Thy kingdom’s ornament. . 


Mai. lYe shall not spend a large expence of . 

time, 

Before we reckon with your .several loves, 

And make us even with you. My thanes and 
kinsmen, 

Henceforth be earls, the first that ever Scotland 
In such an honour nam’d. What’s more to do, 
Which would be planted newly witli the time, — 

As calling home our exil’d friends abroad , 

That fled the snares of watchful tyranny ; 

Producing forth the cruel ministers 

Of this dead butcher, and bis fiend-like queen ; 

Who, as ’tis thought, by self and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — This, and what needful else 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace, 

We will perform in measure, time, and plaqe : 

So thanks to all at once, and to each one, 

\Vhom we invite to see us crown’d at Scone. 

\_Flourish. Exeunt, 
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PERSONS REPRBSENTBO. 

King t)f Britain. 

King of France. 

Duke of Burgundy. 

Duke of Cornwall, 

Duke of Albany. 

Earl of Kent. 

Earl of Gloster. 

Edgar, son to Gloster. 

Edmund, bastard son to Gloster . 
a courtien 

Old Man, tenant to Gloster. 

Physician. 

Fool. . , ■ , 

Oswald, steward to Goneril. * 

An Officer, employed by Edmund. 

Gentleman, attendant on Cordelia. 

A Herald. 

Servants to Cornwall. 

Goneril, ] 

Regan, daughters to Dear. 

Cordelia, J 

Knights attending on the King, Officers, Messengers, Sol- 
diers, and Attendants. 

Soe/ie, Britain. 

ACT 1. SCENE r. 

A Roo?n of State in Kmg Lears Palace. 

Enter Kent, Gloster, and Edmimd. 

Kent. I thought, the king had more afiected the 
duke of Albany, than Cornwall. 

Glo. It did always seem so to us ; but now, ifi 
the division of the kingdom, it appears not which of 
the dukes he, values most; for equalities are so 
weigh’d, that curiosity'^ in neither can make choice of 
either’s moietyf . 

Kent. Is not this your son, my lord ? 

Glo. His breeding, sir, hath been at my charge : 
I have so often blush’d to acknowledge him, that now 
l am brazed to it. 

Kent. I cannot conceive you. 

- Glo., Sir, this young fellow’s mother could; 
whereupon she grew round-wombed ; and had, indeed, 
sir, a son for her cr«adle, ere she had a husband for 
her bed* Do you smell a fault ? 

* Most scrupulous nicety, Part or division. 
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. Kent. I cannot wish the fault undone, the issue 
of it being so proper^. 

Gio. But 1 have, sir, a son by order of law, 
some year elder than this, who yet is no dearer in my 
account: though tliis knave came somewhat saucily 
into the world before he was sent for, yet was his 
mother fair ; ^ 

Do you know this noble gentleman, Edmund?, 

Edm, No, my lord. 

Gio. My lord of Kent : remember him hereafter 
as my honourable friend. 

Kdm. My services to your lordship. 

Kent. I must love you, and sue to know you 
better. 

Edm. Sir, I shall study deserving. 

Gio. He hath been out nine years, and away he 
shall again : — The king is coming. 

ITntmpets sound tvitkin. 

Enter Leai'p Cornwall, Albany, Goneril, Regan, 
Cordelia, and Atlendants. 

Lear. Attend the lords of France and Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

G lo* I shall, my liege. : 

[E>xeu7it Gloster and Edmund. 
Lear. Mean-time we shall express our darkerf 
purpose. 

Give me the map there. — Know, tliat we liave divid- 
ed, 

In three, our kingdom : and ’tis our fast intent 
To shake all cares and business from our age ; 
Conferring them on younger strengths, while we 
Unburden’d crawl toward death. — Our son of Corn- 
wall, 

And you, our no less loving son of Albany, 

We have this hour a constant will to publish 
Our daughters^ several dowers, that future strife 
May be prevented now. The princes, France and 
Burgundy, 

Great rivals in our youngest daughter’s love, 

Long in our court have made their amorous sojourn, 
And here are to be answer d. — Tell me, my daugh- 
, ■ ters, . 

( Since now w’e will divest us, both of rule, 

Interest of territory, cares of state,) 

Which of you, shall we say, doth love us most? 

That we our largest bounty may extend 
Where merit doth most challenge it. — Goneril, 

Our eldest-born, speak first. 

Guw. Sir, I 

Do love you. more than words can wield the matter, 
Dearer than eye-sight, space and liberty ; 

Beyond what can be valued, rich or rare ; 

No less than life, with grace, health, beauty, honour: 
As much as child e’er lov’d, or father found. 

A love that makes breath poor, and speech unable ; 
Beyond all manner of so much I love you, 

CV. What shall Cordelia do? Love, and.be 
silent. 

[Adde. 

Lear. Of all these bounds, even from this line to 
this, 

* Handsome. t More secret. 
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With shadowy forests and witli champains rich ’d, 
With plenteous rivers and wide-skirted meads, 

We make thee lady. To thine and Albany’s issue 
Be this perpetual.— What says our second daughter, 
Our dearest Regan, wife to Cornwall? Speak, 

Reg. 1 am made of that self metal as my sister, 
And prize me at her worth. In my true heart 
I find, she names my very deed of love ; 

Only she comes too short,— that I profess 
Myself an enemy to all other joys. 

Which the most precious square^ of sense possesses ; 
And find, I am alone felicitatef 
In your dear highness’ love. 

Cor. Then poor Cordelia I - . [Aside. 

And yet not so ; since, I am sure, my love’s 
More richer than my tongue. 

Lear, To thee and thine, hereditary ever, 

Remain this ample third of our fair kingdom ; 

No less in space, validity^ and pleasure. 

Than that confirm’d on Goneril. — Now, our joy, 
Although the last, not least ; to whose young love 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 

Strive to be interess’d : w'hat can you say, to draw 
A third more opulent than your sisters ? Speak, 

Cor. Nothing, my. lord. 

Lear* Nothing.? 

Cor. Nothing. . . 

Lear. Nothing can come of nothing : speak again. 
CVr. Unhappy that I am, I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth ; I love your majesty 
According to my bond ; nor more, nor less. 

Lear. How, how, Cordelia ? mend your speech a 
little, 

Lest it may mar your fortunes. , 

Cor. Good my lord, 

You have begot me, bred me, lov’d me : I 
Return those duties back as are right fit, 

Obey you, love you, and most honour you. 

Why have my sisters husbands, if they say, 

They love you, all ? Haply, when I shall wed, 

That lord, whose hand must, take my pl%ht, shall 
carry 

Half my love with him, half my care, and duty: 

Sure, I shall never marry like my sisters, 

To love my father all. 

Lear. But goes this with thy heart ? 

Cor. Ay, good my lord. 

Lear. So young, and so untender ? 

Cor. So young, my lord, and true. 

Lear. Let it be so. — Thy truth then be thy dower ; 
For, by the sacred radiance of the sun : 

The mysteries of Hecate, and the night ; 

By all the operations of tlie orbs. 

From whom we do exist, and cease to be ; 

Here I disclaim all my paternal care, 

Propinquity and property of blood. 

And as a stranger to my iieart and me 
Hold thee, from this§, for ever. The barbarous Scy- 
thian, 

Or he that makes his generationj| messes 
To gorge bis appetite, shall to my bosom 

* Comprehension. t Made happy. ' $ Value, 

§ From tlys time. il His cMIdrea. 
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Be as well neighbour^, pitied, and reliev d, 

As thou my sometime daughter. 

KenU Good my liege, 

Leur. Peace, Kent ? ^ 

Come not between the dragon and ms wrath : 

I lov'd her most, and thought to set my rest 
On her kind nursery. "—lienee, and avoid my sight !— 

[Tb Cordelia. 

So be my grave my peace, as here I give 
Her father^ heart from her! — Call France.— Who 
stirs? 

Call Burgundy.--GornwalI, and Albany, 

With m/ two daughters’ dowers digest this tliird : 

Bet pride, which she calls plainness', marry her, 

I do invest you jointly with my power, 

Pre-eminence, and all the large effects 
That troop ’“with majesty.— Ourself, by monthly 
./course, 

With reservation of an hundred knights, 

By you to be sustain’d, shall our abode 

Make with you by due turns. Only we still retain 

The name, and all the additions^ to a king ; 

The sway, 

itevenue, execution of the rest, 

Beloved sons, be yours : which to confirm, 

This coronet part between you. {^Criving the cromn, 
Kent, Uoyal Lear, 

Whom I have ever honour’d as my king, 

Lov’d as iny father, as my master follow’d, 

As my great patron thought on in my prayers,- — 

Lear. The bow is bent and drawn, naake from 
the shaft. 

Kent. Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart : be Kent unmannerly, 

When Lear is mad. What would’st thou do, old 
man? 

Think’st thou, that duty shall have dread to speak, 
When power to flattery bows? To plainness ho- 
nour’s bound, 

When majesty stoops to folly. Reverse thy doom ; 
And, in thy best consideration, check 
This hideous rashness : and answer my life my 
judgment, 

Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 

Kor are those empty-hearted, whose low sound 
Beverbs-f- no hollowness. 

Lear. Kent, on thy life, no more. 

Kent. My life I never held but as a pawn 
To wage against thine enemies ; nor fear to lose it, 
Thy safety being the motive. * 

Lear, Out of my sight! 

Kent. See better, Lear, and let me still remain 
. The true blankj of thine eye. 

Lear, Now, by Apdtlo, — 

Kent. Now, by Apollo, king, 

Thou swear’st thy gods in vain. 

Lear. O, vassal 1 miscreant 1 , , . . ■ 

* his hdi^.on Ms sword. 

Alb. Com. Beat ‘ \ 

Kent. Do; 

Kill thy physician, and the fee bestow ' ' 

Upon the foul disease. Revoke thy "gift;-,,-’ , ‘ I ' 

' .. * Titles. t .Rever'berate^i''^ 

t The mark to shoot at. ' . ' \ 


Or, whilst I can vent clamour from my throat, 
ril tell thee, thou dost evil. 

Lear. Hear me, recreant ! 

On thine allegiance hear me ! — 

Since thou hast sought to make us break our vow, 
(Which we durst never yet,) and, with strain'd 
pride, 

To come betwixt our sentence and our power ; 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear,) 

Our potency make good, take thy reward. 

Five days we do allot thee, for provision 
To shield thee frorh diseases of the world ; 

And, on the sixth, to turn thy hated back 

Upon our kingdom : if, on the tenth day following, 

Thy banish’d trunk be found in our dominions, 

The moment is thy death. Away ! By Jupiter, 

This shall not be, revok’d 

Kent. Fare thee w^ell, king : since thus thou wilt 
appear, 

Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here, — 

The gods to their dear shelter take thee, maid, 

[To Cordelia. 

That justly think’st, and has most rightly said !— 
And your large speeches may your deeds approve, 

\To Regan and Goneril. 
That good effects may spring from words of love.— 
Thus Kent, O princes, bids you all adieu ; 

He’ll shape his old course in a country new. 

Re-enter Gloster; xolth Trance, Burgundy, and 
* Attendants. 

Glo. Here’s France and Buigundy, my noble 
lord. 

Lear. My lord of Burgundy, 

We first address towards you, who with this king 
Hath rivall’d for our daughter ; what, in the least, 
Will you require in present dower with her, 

Or cease your quest of love^' ? 

Bur. Most royal majesty, 

I crave no more than hath your highness offered, 

Nor will you tender less. 

Lear. Right noble Burgundy, 

When she was dear to us, we did hold her so ; 

But now lip price is falFn. Sir, there she stands ; 

If aught within that little, seemingf substance, 

Or all of it, with our displeasure pierc’d. 

And nothing more, may fitly like your grace, 

She’s there, and she is yours. 

Bur, I know no answer. 

Lear. Sir, 

Will you, with those infinnities she owes j, 
Unfriended, new-adopted to our hate. 

Dower'd with our curse, and stranger’d with our 
.oath,' - - 

Take her, or leave her ? 

: Bur. Pardon me, royal sir ; 

Election makes not up on such conditions . 

L^r. Then leave lier, sir ; for, by the power 
that made me, 

I tell you all her wealth. — For you, great king, 

: " [To iVance. 

I . Amorous expedition. t Specious. 

I ‘ “ t Owns, is possessed' of. 
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• I would not from your love make such a stray, 

To match you where I hate ; therefore beseech you 
To avert your liking a more worthier way. 

Than on a wretch whom nature is ashamed 
Almost to acknowledge hers, 

.P?v/wce. This is most strange ! 

That she, that even but now was your best object, 
The argument of your praise, balm of your age, 

Most best, most dearest, should in this trice of time 
( 'ommit a thing so monstrous, to dismantle 
So many folds of favour ! Sure, her offence 
Mart be of such unnatural degree, 

That monsters it, or your fore-vouch’d affection 
Fail into taint : which to believe of her, 

Must be a faith, that reason without miracle 
Could never plant in me. 

Cor: I yet beseech your majesty, 

(If for’’^ I want that glib and oily art, 

To speak and purpose not ; since wdrat I well 
intend. 

I'll do’t before I speak,) that you make known 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulness, 

No unchaste action, or dishonour’d step. 

That hath depriv’d me of your grace and favour : 
But even for want of that, for which I am richer j 
A still-soliciting eye, and such a tongue 
Tliat I am glad I have not, though not to have it, 
Hath lost me in your liking. 

Lear. Better thou 

Hadst not been born, than not to have pleas’d me 
better. 

France. Is it but this ? a tardiness in nature, 
Whi(?h often leaves the history unspoke, 

'I’liat it intends to do ? — My lord of Burgundy, 

What say you to the lady ? Love not love. 

When it is mingled with respects, that stand 
Aloof from the entire point? Will you have her ? 

She is herself a dowry. 

Bur. Royal Lear, 

Give but that portion which yourself propos’d, 

And here 1 take Cordelia by the hand, 

Duchess of Burgundy. 

.ar. Nothing: I have sworn ; I am firm. 

Bur. I am sorry then, you have so lost a father, 
Tliat you must lose a husband. 

Cor. Peace be with Burgundy ! 

Since that respects of fortune are his love, 

I shall not be his wife. 

France. Fairest Cordelia, that art most rich, be- 
ing poor ; . , 

Most choice, forsaken ; and most lov’d, despis’d ! 
Thee and thy virtues here I seize upon : 

Be it lawful, I take up what’s cast away. 

Gods, gods ! ’tis strange, that from their cold’st 
neglect 

My love should kindle to inflam’d respect. — ■ 

Thy dowerless daughter, king, thrown to my chance. 
Is queen of us, of ours, ant} our fair France ; 

Not all the dukes of wat’rish Burgundy 
Shall buy this unpriz'd precious maid of me- — 

Bid them farewell, Cordelia, though unkind ; 

Thou losest here, a better wheret to find. 


t Placa. 


Lear. Thou liast her, France : let her be ihiae ; 
for we 

Have no such daughter, nor shall ever see 
That face of her’s again Therefore begone, 

Without our grace, our our benizoii. — 

Come, noble Burgundy. 

[^Flou7'ish. Fxeunt Lear, Burgundy, Cormcall, 
Albany, Gloster, and Attendants. 

Finance. Bid farewell to your sisters. 

Cor. The jewels of our father, with wash’d eyes 
Cordelia leaves you ; I know you wliat you are ; 

And, like a sister, am most loath to call 

Your faults, as they are nam’d. Use well our father; ’ 

To your professed bosoms I commit him ; 

But yet, alas 1 stood I within his grace, 

I would prefer him to a better place. 

So farewell to you botli. 

Gon. Prescribe not us our duties, 

lieg. Let your study 

Be, to content your lord ; who hatli receiv’d you 
At fortune’s alms. You have obedience scanted, 

And well are worth the want that you have wanted. 

Cor. ’i'ime shall unfold what plaited cunning 
hides; 

Who cover faults, at last shame them derides. 

Well may you prosper 1 

France. Come, my fair Cordelia. 

[Exeunt France and Cordelia. 

Gow. Sister, it is not a little I have to say, of 
what most nearly appertains to us both. I think, our 
father will hence to-night. 

Reg. That’s most certain, and with you ; next 
month with us. 

Gcni. Yon see how full of changes his age is ; 
the observation we liave made of it hath not been 
little ; he always loved our sister most ; and with 
what poor judgment he hath now cast her off, ap- 
pears too grossly. 

Reg. ’Tis the infirmity of his age: yet he hath 
ever but slenderly known himself. 

Grow. The best and soundest of his time bath 
been but rash ; then must we look to receive -from 
his age, not alone the imperfections of long-engrafted 
condition"^, but therewithal, the unruly waywardness 
that infirm and cholerick years bring with them. 

Reg. Such unconslant starts are we like to have 
from him, as this of Kent s banishment. 

Gon. There is further compliment of leave tak- 
ing between France and him. Pray you, let us hit 
together. If our fatlier carry authority with such dis- 
positions as he bears, this last surrender of hi.s will 
but offend Tis. 

Reg. We shall further think of it. 

Gon. We must do something, and i’the heat. 

[Exeunt. 

■ , . ■ , SCENE II. 

A Hall in the Earl of G lo&ter's CaUle. 

Enter Edmund, with a letter. ^ 

Edm. Thou, nature, art my goddess ; to thy law 
My services are bound : wherefore should i 
Stand in the plague of custom ; and permit 

Qualities of mind. 
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The cunosity* of nations to depiive tne, 

For that I am some twelve or fourteen raoon-sbmes 
Lao- of a bi-otliei* ? Why bastard ? wherefore base ? 
When my dimensions are as well compact, 

My mind as g:enerous, and my shape as true, 

As honest madam’s issue ? Why brand they us 
With base ? with baseness? bastardy ? base, base ? 
Who, in the lusty stealth of nature, take 
More composition and fierce quality, 

Timn doth, within a dull, stale, tired bed. 

Go to the creating a whole tribe of fops. 

Got ’tween asleep and wake? — 'Well then, 

Legitimate Edgar, I must have your land ; 

Our father’s love is to the bastard Edmund, 

As to the legitimate : Fine word,-- -legitimate I 
Well, my legitimate, if this letter speed, 

And my invention thrive. Edmund the base 
Shall top the legitimate. I grow ,* I prosper 
Now, gods, stand up for bastards ! 

" Entej^ Glaster. 

Glo, Kent banish’d thus I And France in choler 
parted! 

And the king gone to-night ! siibscrib’dt his power ! 
Confin’d to exhibition J! All this done 

Upon the gad § ! Edmund ! How now ? what 

news ? 

Edm. So please your lordship, none. 

[Eutting up the letter. 

Glo, Why so earnestly seek you to put up that 
letter? 

Edm, I know -no news, my lord. 

Glo, W^hat paper were you reading ? 

Edm, Nothing, my lord. 

Glo, No ? What needed then that terrible de- 
spatch of it into your pocket?, the quality of nothing 
hath not such need to hide itself. Let’s see : Come, 
it U be nothing, I shall not need spectacles. 

Edm. I beseech you, sir, pardon me: it is a let- 
ter from my brother, that I have not all o’erread ; for 
so much as I have perused, 1 find it not fit for your 
oyer-looking. 

Glo, Give ms the letter, sir. 

Edm. I shall offend, eitiier to detain or give it. 
'ITie contents, as in part I understand them, are to 
blame. 

Glo. Let’s see, let’s see. 

Edm. I hope, for my brother’s justification, he 
wrote this but as ai. essay or taste of my virtue. 

Glo. [Reads.]' This ipoUcy, and reverence of age, 
snakes the imrld hitter to the best of our times ; keeps 
our fort ujm from tdl our oldness cannot relish 

them. I begin to find an idle a7idfond\\ bondage in 
the oppression of aged iyrminy ; who sways, not as it 
hath potyer, but as it u Come to me, that 

of this 1 may speak more. If our father would sleep 
till 1 waked him, you should et^oyhalffiis revenue for 
ever, and live the beloved of your brother^ ' Edgar. — 
Hum})h — Conspiracy! — Sleep Util waked him — you 
should enjoy half his revenue, — My wn E^r 1— Had 
he a hand to write this ? a heart and brain ti breed it 
in } — Wlien came tiiis to you ? Who brought itt.. 

* The nicety of civil institution. « 

t Yielded, surrendered. $ Allowance. - ^ Suddenly, 
li "W’^eak and foolish. 


Edm. It was not brought me, my lord, there’s ^ 
the cunning of it ; I found it thrown in at the case- 
ment of my closet. 

Glo. You know the character to be your brother’s ? 

Edm. If the matter were good, my lord, I durst 
swear it were his ; but, in respect of that, I would 
fain think it were not. 

Glo. It is his. 

Edm. It is his hand, my lord ; but, I hope, bis 
heart is not in the contents. 

Glo. Hath he never hexetofore sounded you in 
this business ? 

Ed?n, Never, my lord : but I have often beard 
him maintain it to be fit, that, sons at perfect age, 
and fathers declining, the father should be as ward to 
the son, and the son manage his revenue. 

Glo. 0 villain, villain! — His very opinion in the 
letter !— Abhorred villain ! Unnatural, detested, brut- 
ish villain I worse than brutish! — Go, sirrah, seek 
him ; I’ll apprehend him :~iVbominable villain ! — 
Where is he ? 

Edm. I do not well know, my lord. If it shall 
please you to suspend your indignation against my 
brother, till you can derive from him better testimony 
of his intent, you shall run a certain course ; where*, 
if you violently proceed against him, mistaking his 
purpose, it would make a great gap in your own 
honour, and shake in pieces the heart of his obedi- 
ence. I dare pawn down my life for him, that he 
hath writ this to feel my affection to your honour, 
and to no other pretence t of danger. 

Glo. Think you so? 

Edm. If your honour judge it meet, I will place 
you where you shall hear us confer of this, and by 
an auricular assurance have your satisfaction ; and 
that without any further delay than this very evening. 

Glo. He cannot be such a monster. 

Edin. Nor is not, sure. 

Glo. To his father, that so ter^derly and entirely 
loves him. — Heaven and earth! — Edmund, seek him 
out: wind me into him, I pray you frame the busi- 
ness after your own wisdom: 1 would iinstate myself, 
to be ill a due resolution J. 

Edm. I will seek him, sir, presently : convey§ the 
business as I shall find means, and acquaintyou withal. 

Glo. These late eclipses in the sun and moon 
portend no good to us : though the wisdom of na- 
ture can reason it thus and thus, yet nature finds it- 
self scourged by the sequent effects : love cools, 
friendship falls off, brothers divide : in cities, muti- 
^nies ; in countries, discord ; in palaces, treason ; and 
the bond cracked between son and fiither. This 
villain of mine comes under the prediction ; there’s 
son against father: the king falls from bias of nature ; 
there’s father against child. We have seen the best 
of our time : machinations, hollowness, treachery, 
and all ruinous disorders, follow us disquietly to our 
graves !-~Find out this villain, Edmund, it shall lose 
thee nothing ; do it carefully : — And the noble and 
true-hearted Kent banished ! his offence, honesty !—• 
Strange ! strange ! \_E.vit. 

* Whereas, f Desig-n. 

t Give all that I am possessed, of, to toe certain of the truth, 

; ' ' 4 Manage. 
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- Ed?n, This is the excellent foppery of the world ! 
that, when we are sick in fortune, (often the surfeit 
of our own behaviour,) we make g'uilty of our disas- 
ters, the sun, the moon, and the stars : as if we were 
villains by necessity : fools, by heavenly compulsion; 
knaves, thieves, and treachers''‘ by spherical predo- 
minance ; drunkards, liars,” and adulterers, by an en- 
forced obedience of ■•planetary influence: and all that 
we are evil in, by a divine thrusting on : an admi- 
rable evasion of whoremaster man, to lay his goatish 
disposition to the charge of a star 1 My father com- 
pounded witli my mother under the dragon’s tail; 
and my nativity was under or t ; so that it 

follows, I am rough and lecherous.-— Tut, I should 
have been that I am, had the maidenliest star in the 
firmament twinkled on my bastardizing. Edgar — 
Enter Edgar. 

and pat he comes, like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy. My cue is villainous melancholy, with a 
sigli like Tom o’Bedlam. — O, these eclipses do por- 
tend these divisions 1 fa, sol, la, ini|^ 

Edg. How now, brother Edmund ? What serious 
contemplation are you in ? 

Edm, lam thinking, brother, of a prediction I 
read this other day, what should follow these eclipses, 

Edg, Do you busy yourself with that ? 

Edm. I promise you, the effects he w'rites of, 
succeed unhappily: as of unnatuiulness between 
the child and the parent ; death, dearth, dissolutions 
of ancient amities; divisions in state, menaces and 
maledictions against king and nobles; needless diifi- 
dences, banishment of friends, dissipation of cohorts§, 
nuptiabbreacdies, and I know not what. 

Edg. How long have you been a sectary astro- 
nomical? 

Edm. Come, come ; when saw you my father last ? 

Edg. Why, the night gone by. 

Edm. Spake you with him ? 

Edg. Ay, tw^^iours together. 

Edm, Parted you in good terms ? Found you no 
displeasure in him, by word or countenance ? 

Edg. None at all. 

Ed?n. Bethink yourself, wherein you may have 
offended him : and at my entreaty, forbear his pre- 
sence, till some little time hath qualified the lieat of 
his displeasure ; which at tliis instant so ragelh in 
him, that with the mischief of your person it would 
scarcely allay. 

Edg. Some villain hath done me wTong. 

Edm, That’s my fear. I pray you, have a con- 
tinent forbearance, till the speed of his rage goes 
slower ; and, as I say, retire with me to my lodging, 
from whence I will fitly bring you to hear my lord 
speak. Pray you, go ; * there’s my key ; — if you do 
stir abroad, go armed, 

Edg. Armed, brother ? 

Edm. Brother, I advise you to the best ; go 
armed ; T am no honest man, if there be any good 
meaning towards you : I have told you what I have 
seen and heard, but faintly ; nothing like the image 
and horror of it. Pray you, away, 

* Traitors. t Great tjear, the constellation so named. 

t These sounds are unnatural and otfensive inmusick. 

§ For cohorts some editors read comts. 


Edg. Shall I hear from you anon ? 

Eidm. I do serve you in this business. — 

[^Eivit Edgar. 

A credulous father, and a brother noble, 

\yhose nature is so far from doing harms, * 

That he suspects none ; on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy l—I see the business. — 

Let me, if not by birth, have lands by wit : 

: All with me’s meet, that I can fashion fit. [Edit, 

, SCENE III. 

A Room in the Duke of Alhanfs Palace. 

Eyiter Goner’ll and Steward. 

Gon. Did my father strike my gentleman for 
chiding of his fool ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Gon. By day and night! he wrongs me; every 
hour 

He flashes into one gross crime or other, 

Tiiat sets us all at odds ; I’ll not endure it : 

His knights grow riotous, and himself upbraids us 
On every trifle. — When he returns from liunting, 

I will not speak with him : say, I am sick : — ■ * . 

If you come slack of former servic*es. 

You shall do well; the fault of it I’ii answer. 

Stm. He’s coming, madam ; I hear iiiin. 

[iloj'us within. 

Gm. Put on what weary negligence you please, 
You and your fellows ; I’d have it come to question • 

If he dislike it, let him to my sister, 

Whose mind and mine, 1 know, in that are one, 

Not to be over-rul’d. Idle old man, 

That still would manage those authorities, 

That he hath given away I — Now, by my life, 

Old fools are babes again ; and must be us’d 
With checks, as flatteries, — when they are seen 
abus’d. 

Remember what I have said. 

Stew. Very well, madam. 

Gon. And let his knights have colder looks 
among you ; 

What grows of it, no matter ; advise your follmvs so : 

T would breed from hence occasions, and I shall. 

That I may speak: — I’ll write straigln to my sister. 

To hold my very course Prepare'for dinner. 

[Eveunt. 

SCENE IV, 

A Hall in the same. 

Enter Kcntp disguised. 

Kent. If but as well T other accents borrow', 

That can my speech diffuse*, my good intent, 

May carry through itself to that full issue 
For which I raz’d my likeness. — Now, banish’d 
Kent, 

If thou canst serve where thou dost stand condemn’d, 
(So may it come 1) thy master, whom thou lov’st, 

Shall find thee full of labours . 

Homsw'ith'm. Enter Lear ^ Knights^ and attendants. 

Lear. Let me not stay a Jot for dinner : go, get it 
ready. \Ex'it an aitendunt,'] How now, wiiat art 
thou? ■ 

* Disorder, diaignise. 
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Kent. sii . 

Lear. What dost thou profess ? What would'st 
thou with us ? 

Kent. I do profess to be no less than I seem : to 
serve him truly, that wall put me in trust ; to love 
him that his Iionest; to converse’’^' with him that is 
wise, and says little ; to fear judgment ; to fight, 
when I cannot choose yand to eat no fish. 

Lear, What art thou ? 

Kent. A very honest-hearted fellow, and as poor 
as the king. | 

Lem\ "if thou be as poor for a subject, as he is 
for a king, thou art poor enough. What would ’st 
thou? 

Kent. Service. 

Lear. Who wouldest thou serve ? 

Kent. Y6 \i. 

Lear. Dost thou know me, fellow? 

Kent. No, sir ; but you have that in your coun- 
tenance, which I would fain call master. 

Lear, What’s that ? 

Kent. Authority. 

Lear. What services canst thou do ? 

Kent. I can keep honest counsel, ride, run, mar 
a curious tale in telling it, and deliver a plain mes- 
sage bluntly : that which ordinary men are fit for, I 
am qualify ’d in ; and the best of me is diligence. 

Lear. How old art thou ? 

Kent, Not so young, sir, to love a woman for 
singing ; nor so old, to dote on her for any thing : I 
have years on my back forty-eight. 

Lear. Eollow me ; thou shalt serve me ; if I like 
thee ho worse after dinner, I will not part from thee 
yet. — Dinner, ho, dinner ! — Where’s my knave ? 
my fool ? Go you, and call my fool hither : 

Enter Sleivard. 

Yon, you, sirrah", where’s my daughter ? 

Steiv. So please you, — {^Exit. 

Lear. What says the fellow there ? Call the 
clotpoll ^ck. — Where’s my fool, ho?— I think the 
woid<i’‘s "asleep, — How now? where’s that mongrel? 

Knight. He says, my lord, your daughter is not 
well. 

Lear. Why came not the slave back to me, when 
I call’d him ? 

Knight. Sir, he answer’d me in the roundest 
manner, he would not. 

Lear. He would not. 

Knight. My lord, I know not what the matter is ; 
but, to my judgment, your higiinessis not entertain’d 
with that ceremonious affection as you were wont ; 
there’s a great abatement of kindness appears, as well 
in the general dependants, as in the duke himself 
.. also, and your daughter.' v > ' 

Lear . Ha I say’st thou so ? 

Knight. 1 beseech you, pardon me, my lord, if 
1 be mistaken ; for my duty caunot be silent, when 
I think your highness is ,wrotig^d'. : , . , , 

Lear. Thou but remembev’st%6j^ own 
conception; I have perceived a most fami n%lect of 
late : which 1 have rather blamed as mine own jea- 
lous curiosity, than as a very pretencet and purpose 

t Design, 


of unkindness : I will look further into’t.—But 
where’s ray fool? I have not seen him this two days. 

Knight. Since my young lady’s going into 
Fi’ance, sir, tire fool hath much pined away. 

Lear. No more of that ; I have noted it w^elL*— 
Go you, and tell my daughter L would speak with 
her.— Go you, call hither my fool. — 

Ke-cnier Steivard. 

O, you sir, you sir, come you hither. Who am T, 
sjr ? 

Stew. My lady’s father. 

Lear. My lady’s father ! my lord’s knave: you 
whoreson dog! you slave ! you cur! 

Stew. I am none of this, my lord ; I beseech you, 
pardon me. 

Lear^ Do you bandy looks with me, you rascal? 

[Striking him. 

Stew. I’ll not be struck, my lord. 

Kent. Nor tripped neither; you base foot-ball 
player. \_Tripping up Jm heels. 

Lear. I thank thee, fellow ; thou servest me, and 
111 love thee. 

Kent. Gome, sir, arise, away; I’ll teach you 
differences ; away, away. If you will measure your 
lubber’s length again, tarry ; but away ; go to : Have 
you wisdom? so. [Pushes the steward out. 

Lear. Now, my friendly knave, I thank thee ; 
there’s earnest of thy service. 

[Giving Kent mo7iey. 
Enter Fool, 

Fool. Let me hire him too : — Here’s my cox- 
comb. ^ [Giving Kemt his cap. 

Lear, How now, *my pretty knave ? how dost 
thou ? 

Fool, Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb, 

Kent, Why fool? 

Fool. Why ? For taking one’s part that is out of 
favour. Nay, an thou canst not smile as the wind 
sits, thou’lt catch cold shortly, 'j^iere, take my cox- 
comb. Why, this fellow has bauish’d two of his 
daughters, and did the third a blessing against his 
will ; if thou follow him, thou must needs w^ear my 
coxcomb. — How now, n ancle? ’Would I had two 
coxcombs, and two daughters ? 

Lear. Why, my boy? 

Fool. If I gave them all my living*, I’d keep my 
coxcombs myself. There’s mine ; beg another of thy 
daughters. 

Lear, Take heed, sirrah ; the whip. 

Fool. Truth’s a dog that must to kennel ? he 
must be whipped out, when Lady, the brachf, may 
stand by the fire, and stink. 

Lear. A pestilent gall to me! 

Fool. Sirrah, I’ll teach thee a speech. 

Lear. Do. 

Fool. Mark it, nuncle ; — 

Have more than thou showest, 

Speak less than thou knowest, 

Lend less than thou owest 
- Ride more than thou goest, 

Learn more than thou trowest§, 

Set less than thou thro west ; 

* Estate or property. 

‘f Ow'nest, possessest. 


* Keep company. 


t Bitch hound. 
§ Believest. 
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Leave thy d link and tliy whore, 

And keep in-a-door. 

And thou shalt have more 
Than two tens to a score. 

■ Lear'. This is nothing, fool. 

Fool. Then his like the breath of an unfeeM 
lawyer; you gave me nothing forh. Can you make 
no use of notinng,miinc]e ? * 

Lear. Why, no, boy ; nothing can be made out 
of nothing. 

Fool. Pr’ythee tell him, so much the rent of his 
land comes to : he will not believe a fool. 

[ To Kent. 

Lear. A bitter fool 1 

Fool. Dost thou know the difference, my boy, 
between a bitter fool and a sweet fool ? 

Lear. No, lad : teach me. 

Fool. That lord, that counsel’d thee 
To give away thy land, 

Come place him here by me, — 

Or do thou for him stand : 

The sweet and bitter fool 
Will presently appear ; 

The one in motley here. 

The other found out there. 

Ijcar. Dost thou call me fool, boy ? 

Fool. All thy other titles tliou hast given away; 
that thou wast born with. 

Kent. This is not allogether fool, my lord. 

Fool. No, 'faith, lords and great men will not 
let me : if I had a monopoly out, they would have 
part on’t : and ladies too, they will not let me have 
all fool to myself; they'll be snatching. — Give me 
an eg-g, nuncle, and I'll give thee tw^o crowns, 

Lear. What two crowns shall they be 

Fool. Why, after I have cut the egg i' the mid- 
dle, and eat up the meat, the two crowns of the egg. 
When thou clovest thy crown i * the middle, and gav- 
est away both parts, thou borest tliine ass on thy 
back over the dirt. Thou had'st little wit in thy bald 
crown, when thou gavest thy golden one away. If I 
speak like myself in this let him be whippM that first 
finds it so. 

Fools had ne*er less grace* in a jear ; [Singing. 

For wise men are grown foppish ; 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are so apish. 

Lear. When were you wont to be so full of songs, 
sirrah ? 

Fool. I have used it, nuncle, ever since thou • 
madestthy daughters thy mother; for when tlioii , 
gavest them the rod, and put’st down thine own 
breeches. 

Then lliey for sudden joy did weep, 

And I for sorrow sung, 

That suclr a king should play bo*-peep, 

And go tlie fools among. 

Pr’ythee, nuncle, keep a school-master that can 
teach thy fool to lie ; I would fain learn to lie.^ 

Lear. If you lie, sirrah, we'll have you whipp'd. 

Fool. I marvel, what kin thou and thy daughters 
are ; they'll have me whipp'd for speaking true, 
thou'lt have me whipp'd for lying ; and, sometimes, 
* Favour. 




I am whipp’d for holding my peace. I had rather 
‘ be any kind of thing, than a fool ; and yeti would 
not be thee, nuncle ; ibou hast pared thy wit o'both 
sides, and left nothing in the middle, iieve comes 
one o’the parings. 

Enter Goveril. 

Lear. How now, daughter! what makds that 
frontlet* on } Methinks, you are too much of late i' 
the frown. 

Fool. Thou wast a pretty fellow, wlien thou had'st 
no need to care for her frowning ; now thou art an 
Of without a figure. 1 am better ihan thou art now ; 
I am a fool, thou art nothing. — Yes, forsooth, I will 
hold my tongue ; so your face ["ih Gun.] bids me,* 
though you say nothing. Mum' mum. 

Jie that keeps nor crust nor criiin, 

Weary of all, shall want some. — ■ 

That's a shealed peascodj;. [Pointing to Lear. 

Go7i. Not only, sir, this your all-licens'd fool, 
But other of your insolent retinue 
Do hourly carp and quarrel ; breaking forth 
In rank and not-to-be-endured riots. Sir, 

I had thought, by making this well known unto you, 

I To have found a safe redress ; but now grow fearful, 
By what yourself too late have spoke and done, 

That you protect this course, and put it on 
By your allowance §; which if you should, the fault 
W ould not 'scape censure, nor the redresses sleep ; 
Which in the tender of a wholesome wealjj, 

Might in their working do you that offence, 

Which else were shame, that then necessity 
Will call discreet proceeding. 

Fool. For you trow, nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 

That it had its head bit off by its young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling^ 

Lear. Are you our daughter ? 

Gon. Come, sir, I would, you would make use 
of tliat good wisdom whereof I know you are 
fraught ; and put away these dispositions, which of 
late transform you from what you rightly are. 

Fool. May not an ass know when the cart draws 
the horse? Whoop, Jug! I love thee. 

Lear. Does any here know me ? — Why this is 
not Lear ; does Lear walk thus ? speak thus ? VFhere 
are his eyes ? Either his notion weakens, or his dis- 
cernings are lethargied — Sleeping or waking ? — Ha ! 
sure 'tis not so. — Who is it that can tell me who I 
am ? — Lear's shadow ? I would learn that : for by 
the marks of sovereignty, knowledge, and reason, I 
should be false persuaded I had daughters. — 

Fool. Which they will make an obedient father. 

Lear. Your name, fair gentlewoman ? 

Gon. Come, sir ; 

This admimtion is much o' the favour^ 

,Of other your new pranks. I do beseech you 
To understand my purposes aright ; 

As you are old and reverend, you should be wise: 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and squires ; 
Men so .disorder'd, so debauch’d, and bold, 

* Fart of a woman’s iiead dress to which tear compares 
her frowiiiiigr brow. ’ f A cypher. 

t A mere hush which contains nothing. _ § Approbation. 

{I Well governed state. "IF Complexion, 
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That this our court, infected with their manners, 

Shows like a riotous inn ; epicurism and lust 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel, 

Than a grac’d palace. The shame itself doth speak ^ 
For instant remedy. Be then desir’d 
By her, that else will take the thing she begs, 

A little to disqnantity your train : 

And the remainder, that shall still depend*, 

To be such men as may besort your age, 

And know themselves and you , 

Zem\ Darkness and devils ! — , ' 

Saddle my horses; call my train together. — * 
Degenerate bastard ! I’ll not trouble thee ; 

Yet have I left a daughter. 

Gon. You strike my people; and your disorder’d 
rabble 

Make servants of their betters. 

E?iter Album;. 

Lear. Woe, that too late repents, — O, sir^* are 
you come? 

Is it your will ? [To Alh.l Speak, sir. — Prepare my 
horses. 

Ingratitude ! thou marble-hearted fiend, 

More hideous, when thou show'st thee in a child, 
Than the sea-monster ! 

Alb. Pray, sir, be patient. 

Lear. Detested kite ! thou liest ; [ To Goneril. 

My train are men of choice and rarest parts, 

That all particulars of duty know : 

And in the most exact regard support 

The worships of their name. — O most small fault, 

How ugly didst thou in Cordelia show ! 

Which, like an enginet, wrench’d my frame of 
nature 

From the fix’d place ; drew from my heart all love, 
And added to the gall. 0 Lear, Lear, Lear ! 

Beat at this gate that let thy folly in, 

[ Striking Ms head. 

And thy clear judgment out — Go, go, my people. 

Alb. My lord, I am guiltless, as I am ignorant 
Of what hath mov’d you. 

Lear. It may he so, my lord. — Hear, nature, 
hear; 

Dear goddess, hear! Suspend thy purnose, if 
Thou didst intend to make tliis creature fruitful ! 

Into her womb convey sterility !■ 

Dry up in her the organs of increase ; 

And from her derogatoj body never spring 
A babe to honour her ! If she must teem, 

Create her child of spleen ; that it may live, 

And be a thwart disnatur’d torment to her! 

Let it stamp wrinkles in her brow of youtli ; 

With cadent tears fret, channels in her cheeks : 

Turn all her mother’s pains, and benefits, , 

To laughter and contempt ; that she may feel 
How shatter than a se-^ent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child !— Away, away ! 

AUy. HoWj gods, tliat we adore, whereof comes 

this? I 

Gon. Never afflict yourself to know the ^se ; 
But let bis disposition have that scope - - j 

That dotage gives it. “ j 

* Continue in service. . - i 

t The rack. $ Degraded. j 


Ke-enter Lear. 

Lear. What, fifty of ray follo wers, at a clap ! 
Within a, fortnight? 

Alb. What’s the matter, sir ? 

Lear. I’ll tell thee : — Life and death ! I am 
asbam’d 

That thou hast power to shake my manhood thus : 

* [To Goneril. 

That these hot tears, which break from me perforce, 
Should make thee worth them. — Blasts and fogs 
upon thee ! 

The unteiited^* woiindings of a father’s curse * 

Pierce every sense about tliee ! — Old fond eyes, 
Beweep this cause again, I’ll pluck you out ; 

And cast you, with the waters that you lose, 

To temper clay.'~-dla ! is it come to this ? 

Let it be so. — Yet have I left a daughter, 

Who, I am sure, is kind and comfortable ; 

When she shall hear this of thee, with her nails 
She’ll flay thy wolfish visage. Thou shall find, 

That I’ll resi.ime the shape which thou dost think 
I have cast off for ever ; thou shalt, I warrant thee. 

[Exeunt Lear, Kent, and Attendants. 
Gon. Do you mark that, ray lord ? 

Alb. I cannot be so partial, Goneril, 

To the great love I bear you. — 

Gon. Pray you, content. — What, Oswald, ho ! 
You, sir, more knave than fool, after your master. 

‘ [To the Fool. 

Fool. Nuncle Lear, nuncle Lear, tarry, and take 
the fool witiv thee. 

A fox, when one has caught her, 

And such a daughter. 

Should sure to the slaughter, 

If my cap would buy a halter ; 

So the fool follows after. [Exit, 

Gon. This man hath had good counsel. — A 
hundred knights ! 

’Tis politick, and safe, to let him keep 
At pointf, a hundred knights. Yes, that on every 
dream, 

Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, dislike, 

He may enguard his dotage with their powers, 

And hold our lives in mercy. — Oswald, I say ! — 
Alb. Well, you may fear too far. 

Gon. Safer than trust : 

Let me still take away the harms I fear, 

Not fear still to be taken. I know his heart : 

What he hath utter’d, Lhave writ my sister ; 

If she sustain him and nis hundred knights, 

W^hen I have show’d the unfitness, — How now, 
Oswald? 

Enter Steward. 

What, have you writ that letter to my sister? 

St&m. Ay, madam. 

Gon. Take you some company, and away to 
horse ; 

Inform her full of my particular fear ; 

And thereto add such reasons of your owm, 

As may compact it more. Get you gone : 

And hasten your return. [Exit Stew.] No, no, my 
^ lord, 

This milky gentleness, and course of yours, 

* Undressed, f Armed* 


SCENE V.] 


Tliongh I condemn it not, yet, under pardon , 

You are much more attask’d'- for want of wisdom, 
Than prais'd for harmful mildness. 

yi lb . How far y our eyes may pierce, I cannot tell ; 
Striving to better, oft we mar what^s well. 

Goii. Nay, then — 

Alb. Well, well ; the event. \^Exeiint. 

'■ SCENE V. 

Court before the same. 

Enter Lear y Kent, and EooL 

Lea^\ Go you before to Gloster with these let- 
ters ; acquaint my daughter no further with any thing 
you know, than comes from her demand out of the 
letter. If your.diligence be not speedy, I shall be 
there before you. 

Keyit. I will not sleep, my lord, till I have de- 
livered your letter. \^Ent. 

Fool. If a man's brains were in his heels, were't 
not in danger of kibes ? 

Lear, Ay, boy. 

Fool. Then, I pr’ythee, be merry ; thy wit shall 
not go slip-shod. 

Lear. Ha, ha, ha! 

Fool. Shalt see, thy other daughter will use thee 
kindlyf ; for though she’s as like this as a crab is 
like an apple, yet I can tell what I can tell. 

Lear. Why, what canst thou tell, my boy? 

Fool. She will taste as like this, as a crab does 
to a crab. Thou canst tell, why one’s nose stands 
i’ the middle of his face 

Lear. No, 

Fool. Why, to keep his eyes on either side his 
nose ; that what a man cannot smell out, he may spy 
into. 

Lear. I did her wrong : — 

Fool. Can’st tell how an oyster makes his shell ? 

Lear. No. 

Fool. Nor I neither ; but I tan tell why a snail 
lias a house. 

Leiir. Why ? 

Fool. Why, to put his liead in ; not to give it 
away to his daughters, and leave his horns without 
a case. 

Lear. 1 will forget my nature.' — So kind a father ! 
— Be my horses ready ? 

Fool. Thy asses are gone about ’em. The ifea- 
son why the seven stars are no more than seven, is a 
pa'etty reason. 

Lear. Because they are not eight ? 

Fool. Yes, indeed. Thou wouldest make a good 
fool. 

Lear. To take it again perforce ? — Monster in- 
gratitude ! 

Fool. If thou wert my fool, nuncle, I’d have thee 
beaten for being old before thy time. 

Lear. How’s that ? 

Fool. Thou should’st not have been old, before 
thou hadst been wise, 

Lear. O let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven ! 
Keep me in temper ; I w’ould not be mad ! — 

* Liable to reprehension. 

t This word is used with a double meaning: ; hindiy, after 
her kind, and aftectionately. 
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Enter Gentleman. 

I How now! Are the horses ready ? 

[ Gent, lieady, my lord. 

■ Lear. Come, boy. 

Hi Hr ^ 0 

•^[Exeunt. 

'■ ACT, II. .SCENE 1 . 

A Cotirt leithin the Castle of the Earl of G tost tr. 
Enter Edmund and Curan, meeting, 

Edm. Save thee, Curan. 

Cur. And you, sir. I have been with your fa- 
ther : and given him notice, that the duke of Coni- 
wall, and Regan his duchess, wdll be here with him 
to-night. 

Edm. How comes that ? 

Cur. Nay, I know not. You have heard of the 
news abroad ; I mean, the whispered ones, for they 
are yet but ear-kissing arguments ? 

Edm. Not I ; ’Pray you, what are tbey.^* 

Cur. Have you heard of no likely wars toward, 
'twixt the dukes of Cornwall and Albany ? 

Edm. Not a word. 

Cur. Youmay then, in time. Fare you well, sir. 

[KTiV. 

Edm. The duke be here to-night The better! 
Best I 

This weaves itself perforce into my business I 
My father hath set guard to take my brother ; 

And I have one thing, of a queazy* question, 

Which I must act. — Briefness, and fortune, work I — 
Brother, a word ; descend.— Brother, I say ; 

Enter Edga7\ 

My father watches. — 0 sir, fly this place ; 
Intelligence is given where you are hid ; 

You have now the good advantage of the night ; — 
Have you not spoken ’gainst tlie duke of Cornwall ? 
He’s coming hither ; now, i’ the night, i’ the haste, 
And Regan with him . Have you nothfng said 
Upon bis party ’gainst the duke of Albany ? 

Adviset yourself. 

Edg. I am sure ou’t, not a word. 

Ed?n. I hear my father coming, — Pavdofrme : — 
In cunning, I must draw my sword u])on you 
Draw. Seem to defend yourself ; Now quit you well. 
Yield : — ^corne before my father; — Light, ho, here ! — 
Fly, brother; — -Torches ! torches! — So, fixrewell. — 

Edgar. 

Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 

£ ll'tiw/ids his arm. 
Of my more fierce endeavour. I have seen drunkards 
Do more tlian this in sport. — Father ! Father ! 

Stop, stop ! No help ? 

Enter Gloster, and Sei'ra.nts with Torches. 

Glo, Now, Edmund, where’s the villain ? 

Edm. Here stood he in the dark, his sharp sword 
out, 

Mumbling of wicked charms, conjuring the moon 
To stand his auspicious mistress — 

* Delicate* ■' 
t Consider, xecolXeq youraelt . 
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Glo, Blit where is he ? 

‘Edm. Look, sir, I bleed. 

Glo. Where is the villain, Edmund ? 

Edm. Pled this way, sir. hen by no means 
he could — « 

Glo. Pursue him, ho ? Go after. — 5er?j.] 
By no means, — what ? 

Edm. Persuade me to the murder of your lord- 
ship ,* 

Butlliat I told him, the revenging gods 
‘ Gainst parricides did all their thunders bend ; 

Spoke, witli how manifold and strong a bond 
The child was bound to the father; — Sir, in fine, 
Seeing how loathly opposite I stood 
To his unnatural purpose, in fell motion, 

With his prepared sword, he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc’d mine arm : 

But when he saw ray best alarura’d s|)irits, 

Bold in the quarrel’s right, rous’d to the encounter, 

Or whether gasted’’^' by the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he fled. 

Glo. Let him fly far: 

Not in this land shall he remain uncaught ; 

And found — Despatch. — The noble duke my mas- 
ter, 

My worthy archt and patron, comes to-niglit : 

By his authority I will proclaim it. 

That he, which finds him, shall deserve our thanks, 
Bringing the murderous coward to the stake ; 

He, that conceals him, death. 

Edm. When I dissuaded him from his intent, 

And found him pight J to do it, with curst§ speech 
I threaten’d to discover him. He replied, 

Thou unpossessiiig bastard ! dost thou think, 

If I would stand against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or* worth, in thee 

Make thy .words faith’d I No : what I should deny, 

(As this I would; ay, though thou didst produce 

My very character jj) I’d turn it all 

To thy suggestion, plot, and damned practice ! 

And thou must make a dullard of the world, 

If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential spurs 
To make thee seek it. 

Glo. Strong and fasten’d villain ; 

Would he deny his letter? — I never got him. 

\_TrumpeU loitliin. 
Hark the duke’s trumpets! I know not why he 
comes : — 

All ports ril bar ; the villain shall not ’scape ; 

The duke must grant me that : besides, his picture 
I will send far and near, tiiat all the kingdom 
May have due note of him ; and of my land, 

Loyal andmatural boy, Til work the means 
To make thee capablelf. . ■ V , 

Ekter Cormoall^ Uegan^ pid Attendants. 

Corn. How no>v, my noble friend ? since I came , 
hither, ' - > • - 

(Which I can call but now,) I have heatd strange 

Reg. If it be true, all vengeance comes too shorty 

* Frighted. t Chief, t Pitched, fixed. J Severe, liarsh ' 

If Hand-writing. . 

If i e. Capable of succeeding to my land. 
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Which can pursue the offender. How dost, my lord? 
Glo. O, madam, my old heart is crack’d, is 
crack’d ! 

Reg. W'hat, dfd my father’s godson seek your 
life? 

He whom my father nam’d? your Edgar ? 

Glo. O lady, lady, shame would have it hid ! 
Reg. Was he not companion with the riotous 
knights 

That tend upon my father ? 

Glo. I know not, madam ; 

It’ is too bad, too bad. — 

Edm. Yes, madam, he was. 

Reg. No marvel then, though he were ill afiTected ; 

' ’Tis they have put him on the old man’s death, 

To have the waste and spoil of his revenues. 

I have this present evening from my sister 

Been well inform’d of them ; and with such cautions, 

That, if they come to sojourn at my house, 

I’ll not be there. 

Corn. Nor I, assure tbee, Regan 
Edmund, I hear that you have shown your father 
A child-like office. 

Edm. ’Twas my duty, sir. 

Glo. He did bewray* his practice f ; and receiv’d 
This hurt you see, striving to apprehend him. 

Corn. Is he pursued ? 

Glo. Ay, my good lord, he is. 

Corn. If he be taken, he shall never more 
Be fear’d of doing harm : make your own purpose, 
How in my streni^h you please. — For you, Edmund, 
Whose virtue and obedience doth this instant 
So much commend itself, you shall be ours ; 

Natures of such deep tmst we shall much need ; 

You we first seize on. 

Edm. I shall serve you, sir, 

Truly, however else. 

Glo. For him I thank your grace. 

Corn. You know not why we came to visit you,-— 
Reg. Thus out of season ; threading dark-ey’d 
night. 

Occasions, noble Gloster, of some poizej. 

Wherein we mast have use of your advice : — 

Our father he bath writ, so hatli our sister, 

Of differences, which I best thought it fit 
To answer from our home ; the several messengers 
From hence attend despatch. Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your bosom'; and bestow 
Your needful counsel to our business, 

Which craves the instant use. 

Glo. I serve you, madam : 

Your graces are right welcome. [Ej^eunt. 

SCENE II. 

Befo7'e Gloster s Castle. 

Enter Kent and Steward^ severalli/. 

Stew. Good dawning to thee, friend. Art of the 
house ? 

Ketit. Ay. 

Sieta. Where may we set our horses ? 

Kent, T’ the mire. 

. ,, Stew. Pr’ythee, if thou love me, tell me. 

* Betray. t Wicked purpose. t Weight, 
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• Kent^ I love thee. not, 

Steio, Why, tlien I care not for thee. 

Kent. If 1 had thee in Lipsbury pinfold, I would 
mahethee care for me. 

Stew. Why dost thou use me thus? I know thee 
not. 

Kent. Fellow, I know thee. 

Stew. What dost thou know me for ? 

Ke7it. A knave ; a rascal, an eater of- broken 
meats ; abase, proud, shallow, beggarly, three-suited, 
hundred-pound, hlthy worsted-stocking knave; a 
lily-liver’d, action-taking knave; a whorson, glass- 
gazing, siiperserviceable, finical rogue ; one-trunk- 
inheriting slave ; one that would’stbe abawd, in way 
of good-service, and art nothing but the composition 
of a knave, beggar, coward, pandar, and the son and 
heir of a inongrel bitch : one whom I will beat into 
clamorous whining, if thou deny’st the least syllable 
of thy addition*^. 

Stew. W^hy, what a monstrous fellow art thou 
thus to rail on one, that is neither known of thee nor 
knows thee ? 

Kent. W^hat a brazen-faced varlet art tliou, to 
deny thou know’st me ? Is it two days ago since I | 
tripp’d up thy heels, and beat thee, before the king ? 
Draw, you rogue : for, though it be night, tlie moon 
shines ; I’ll make a sop o’the moonshine of you. 
Draw, you whorson cuilionly barbermonger, draw. 

[^Drawing his sword. 

Stew. Away ; I have nothing to do with thee. 

Kent. Draw, you rascal ; you come with letters 
against the king ; and take vanityf the puppet’s part 
against the royalty of her father; draw, you 
rogue, or I’ll so carbonado your shanks ; — draw, you 
rascal ; come your ways. 

Slew. Help, ho ! murder I help 1 

Kent. Strike, you slave; stand, rogue, stand; 
you neat slave, strike. [Beating him. 

Steio. Help 1 ho I murder ! murder ! 

Enter Edmimd, Cornwall, Kegan, Gloster and 
Servants. 

Edm. How now? What’s the matter? Part. 

Kent. With you, goodman boy, if you please; 
come, I’ll flesh you ; come on, young master. 

Gio. Weapons ! arms 1 What’s the matter 
here? 

Corn. Keep peace, upon your lives ; 

He dies, that strikes again: What is the matter? 

Keg. The messengers from our si ster and the king.. 

Corn. What is your difference? speak. 

Stew. I am scarce in breath, my lord. 

Kent. No marvel, you have so bestirr’d your 
valour. You cowardly rascal, nature disclaims in 
thee ; a tailor made thee. 

Corn. Thou art a strange fellow : a tailor make 
a man ? 

Kent. Ay, a tailor, sir; a stone-cutter, or a 
painter, could not have made him so ill, though they 
had been but two hours at the trade. 

Corn. Speak yet, how grew your quarrel ? 

Stew. This ancient ruffian, sir, whose life I have 
spar’d, 

* Title. t A character in the old Moralities. , r 
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At suit of his grey beard, — 

Kent. Tliou whorson zed I thou unnecessary leK 
ter I — My lord, if you will give me leave, I will tread 
this unbolted^ villain into mortar, and daub the tvall 
of ajakesf with him. — Spare my grey beard, you 
wagtail? 

Corn. Peace, sirrah ! 

You beastly knave, know you no reverence ? 

Kent. Yes, sir ; but anger has a privilege. 

Corn. \Yhy art thou angry ? 

Kent. That such a slave as this should wear a 
sword. 

Who wears no honesty. Such smilins* ros-ues as 
these, 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords atwain 
Which are too intrinse J t’ unloose ; smooth every 
passion . 

That in the natures of their lords rebels ; 

Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods ; 

Itenege§, affirm, and turn their halcyon|j beaks 
With every gale and vaiy of their masters, 

As knowing nought, like dogs, but following. — 

A plague upon your epileptick visage ! 

Smile you my speeches, as I were a fool ? 

' Goose, if I had you upon Sarum plain, 

I’d drive ye cackling home to CainelotY* 

Corn. What, art thou mad, old fellow? 

Glo. How fell you out ? 

Say that. 

Ke?it. No contraries hold more antipathy, 

Than I and such a knave. 

Corn. Why dost thou call him knave ? What’s 
his offence ? 

Kent. His countenance likes me nof^*. 

Corn. No more, perchance, does mine, or his, or 
■hers. , 

Kent. Sir, ’tis my occupation to he plain ; 

I have seen better faces in my time, 

Than stands on any shoulder that I see 
Before me at this instant. 

Corn. This is some fellow, 

Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect 
A saucy roughness ; and constrains the garb, 

Quite from Ins nature. He cannot ffatter, he ! — 

An honest mind and plain, — he must speak truth : 

An they will take it, so ; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plain-^- 
ness 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty sillytt ducking observants. 

That stretch their duties nicely. 

Kent. Sir, in good sooth, in sincere verity, 

Under the allowance of your grand aspect, 

Whose influence, like the wreath of radiant fire 
On flickering Phoebus’ froat, — 

Corn. W^'hat mean’s! by this ? 

Kent. To go out of my dialect, which you dis- 
commend so much. 1 know, sir, I am no flatterer; 
he that beguiled you, in a plain accent, was a plain 

* Unrefined. t Privy. t Perjilexed. § Uisown- 
5 The bird called the king-fisber, which when diied and 
hung up by a thi*ead, is supposed to tui-n his bill to the point 
from whence the wind blows. 

*8' In Somersetshire, where are bred great quantities of geese, 

** i, e. Pleases me not. tt Simple or rastick. 
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Imave- ivhicli, for my part, I will not be, though ! 
vS’«in vour displeasure to entreat me to it. ■ 
was the offence you gave him I 

Steio. Never any ; 

It pleased the king his master, very late, 

To strike at me, upon his misconstruction : 

When he, conjunct, and flattering his displeasure, 
Tripp'd me behind; heing down, insulted, rail'd, 

And put upon him such a deal of man, 

That worthyM him, got praises of the king 
Tor him attempting who was self-subdu’d ; 

And, in the fleshment of this dread exploit, 

Drew on me here. ^ 

Kent. None of these rogues, and cowards, 

But Ajax, is their foor^ 

Corn, retch forth the stocks, ho ! 

You stubborn ancient knave, you reverend braggart, 
WVllteachyou— 

Kent. Sir, I am too old to learn : 

Call not your stocks for me. I serve the king ; . 

On whose employment I was sent to you ; 

You shall do small respect, show too bold malice 
Against the grace and person of my master, 

Stocking his messenger. 

Corn. Fetch forth the stocks ; 

As I've life and honour, there shall he sit till noon. 
Reg. Till noon ! till night, my lord ; and all 
night too. 

Kent. W hy, madam, if I were yonr father's dog , 
You should not use -me so. 

Reg. Sir, being his knave, I will. 

. ™ ^StocJcs brought mt. 

C&rit.y This is a fellow of the self-same colour 
Oat sister speaks oi-.—Come, bring away the stocks. 

Glo. Let me beseech your grace not to do so : 
His fault is much, and the good king his master 
Will check him for’t : your purpos'd low correction 
Is such, as basest and contemned’st wretches, 

Tot pilferings and most common trespasses, 

Are punish’d with : the king must take it ill. 

That he’s soslightly valu'd m his messenger, 

Should have him thus restrain’d. 

Cor7i. TH answer that. 

Reg- My sister may receive it much more worse., 
To have her gentleman abus’d, assaulted. 

Tor following her affairs .—Put in his legs. — 

[Kent is put in the stoclzs. 
Come, my good lord ; away. 

[Exeunt Regm and Cornwall, 
Glo. I am sorry for thee, friend; 'tis the duke^s 
pleasure, . 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 

Will' not be.TUbh’(i nor stopp’d: lil entreat for thee. 
''■JCem. Pray, cio' npt, sir : I have watch'd, and 
travell’d bavd : ' 

Soihe lime I shall sleep, out, the rest 111 whistle, 

A good man's l<^¥e‘may. grow out. at heels; 

Give yah good mbrtaw t 

Gio. The duke^s tu ill 

taken. , - 

Kent. Good king, that must approve ;€pm- 

mon Sftwf I ‘ ^ if ' 

* i. e. Ajax is a ftwd to thtimi 
-V.' •• . * t ’paying: or proverl^.' * ■'— ■ 


Thou out of heaven's benediction com’st 
To the warm sun ! 

Approach, thou beacon to this under globe, 

That by thy comfortable beams I may 

Peruse this letter I— Nothing almost sees miracles, 

But misery I know 'tis from Cordelia ; 

Who hath most fortunately been inform’d 
Of my obscured course : and shall find time 
From this enormous state,— seeking to give 
Losses their remedies.— All weary and o’ervvatcli'd, 
Take vantage, heavy eyes, not to behold 
This shameful lodging. 

Fortune, goodnight; smile once more; turn thy 
wheel! s&cps* 

SCENE III. 


A Fart of the Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

I heard myself proclaim'd ; 

And, by the happy hollow of a tree, 

Escap’d the hunt. No port is free ; no place, 

That guard, and most unusual vigilance, 

Does not attend my taking. VFhile I may scape, 

I wdll preserve myself: and am bethought 
To take the basest and most poorest shape, 

That every penury, in contempt of man, 

Brought near to beast ; my face I'll grime with filth i 
Blanket my loins : elf^ all my hair in knots. ; 

And with presented nakedness outface 
The winds, and .persecutions of the sky. 

The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of Bedlam b%gars, who, with roaring voices, 

Strike in their numb’d and mortified bare arms - 
Pins, wooden .pricksf, nails, sprigs of rosemary; 

And with this homble object, from low farms, 

Poor pelting villages, sheep cotes and mills, 
Sometime with lunatick bansj, sometime with 
prayers, 

Enforce their charity.— 

Thai's something yet 


■Poor Turlygopd ! poor Tom ! 
-Edgar I notfiing am. 

lExit. 


SCENE IV. 

Refore Gloster'^s Castle. 

Enter Lear, Tool and Gentleman. 

Lear. 'Tis strange, that they should so depart 
fromiiome, 

And not.send back my messenger. 

Gent. As I learn’d, 

The night before there was no purpose in them 
Of this remove. 

Kent. Hail to thee, noble master ! 

Lear. IIow ! 

Mak'st thou tliis shame thy pastime? 

Kent. No, my lord. 

Eool. Ha, ha ; look ! he wears cruel§ garters ! 
Horses are tied by the heads ; dogs, and bears, by 
the neck ; monkies by the loins, and men by thd 

*■ Hair tos Icnotted, was supposed to be the work of elves 
and fairies in the night. 

t Skewers. Curses, 

S A quibble on 
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" legs -. when a man is over-lusty at legs^ then he 
wears wooden nether-stocks'^. 

Lear. What's he, that hath so much thy place 
mistook 

To set thee here ? * * 

Ken(. It is both he and she, 

Your son and daughter. 

Lear, No. 

^ Kent, Yes. 

Lear. No, I say. 

Kent. I say, yea, 

Lear. No, no; they would not. 

Kent. Yes, they have. 

Lear. By Jupiter, I swear, no. 

Kent. By Juno, I swear, ay. 

Lear. They durst not do’t 
They could not, would not do't ; ^tis worse than 
murder. 

To do upon respect such violent outrage : 

Eesolve me with all modest haste, which way 
Thou, mighfst deserve, or they impose, this usage, 
Goming from us. 

Kent. My lord, when at their home 
I did commend your highness’ letters to them, 

Ere I was risen from tlie place that show’d 
My duty kneeling, came there a reeking post. 

Stew'd in his haste, half breathless, panting forth 
From Goneril his mistress, salutations ; . 

Delii^r’d letters, spite of intermission, 

Which presently they read ; on whose contents, 

They summon’d up their meinyfj straight took horse; 

Commanded me to follow, and attend 

The leisure of their answer ; gave me cold looks : 

And meeting here the other messenger, 

Whose welcome, I perceiv’d, had poison’d mine, 
(Being the very fellow that of late 
Display’d so saucily against your highness,) 

Having more man than wit about me, drew ; 

He rais’d the house with loud and coward cries : 

Your son and daughter found this trespass worth 
The shame which here it suifers. 

Fool. Winter’s not gone yet, if the wild geese 
dy that way. 

Fathers that wear rags, 

Do make their children blind ; 

But fathers, that bear bags, 

Shall see their children kind. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to the poor. — 

But, for all this, thou shalt have as many doloursj 
for thy daughters, as thou can’st tell in a year. 

Lear. how this mother§ swells up toward my 
heart i 

Hysterica passio I down thou climbing sorrow, 

Thy element’s below! — Where is this daughter? 

Kent. With the earl, sir, here within. 

Lear, Follow me not ; 

Stay here. - 

Gent. Made you no more offence than what you 
. speak of? 

* The old word for stockings, 
t People, train, or retinue. 

$ A quibble between dolours and dolto* 

% The disease called the matter* . 


Kent. None. 

How chance the king comes with so small a train ? 

Fool. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for 
that question, thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kent. Why, fool ? 

Fool. We’ll set thee to school to an ant, to 
teach thee there’s no labouring in the winter. All 
that' follow their noses are led by their eyes, but 
blind men ; and there’s not a nose among twenty, 
but can smell him that’s stinking. Let go thy bold, 
when a great wheel runs down a hiil, lest it break 
thy neck with following it ; but the great one that 
goes up the hill, let him dra\v thee after. Wlmn a ’ 
wise man gives thee better counsel, give me mine 
again ; I would have none but knaves follo'w it, 
since a fool gives it. 

That, sir, which serves and seeks for gain, 

And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when it begins to rain. 

And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will taiTy, the fool will stay,. 

And let the wise man fly ; 

The knave turns fool, that runs away ; 

The fool no knave, perdy^. 

Kent. Where learn ’d you this, fool? 

Fool. Not i’ the stocks, fool. 

Re-enter Lear^ with Ghster. 

Lear. Deny to speak with me ? They are sick ? 
they are weary ? 

They have travell’d hard to-night ? Mere fetches 
The images of revolt and flying off I 
Fetch me a better answer^ 

Glo. My dear lord, 

You know the flery quality of t&e duke ; 

How unremoveable and fix’d he is 
In his own course. 

Lear. Vengeance ! plague ! death I confusion !— 
Fiery ? what quality ? Why Gloster, Gloster, 

I’d speak with the duke of Cornwall, and his wife. 
Glo. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d them so. 
Lear. Inform’d them ! Dost thou undemtand 
me, man ? ; - 

Glo. Ay, ray good lord. 

Lear. The king would speak with Cornwall ; 
the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her ser- 
vice : 

Are they inform’d of this ? My breath and 

blood !-<- 

Fiery ? the flery duke ?~-TeU the hot duke, that — 
No, but not yet may be, he is not w^ell : 

Infirmity doth still neglect all office, 

Whereto our health is bound ; we are not ourselves, 
When nature, being oppress’d, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body : I’ll forbear ; 

And am fallen out with my more headier will, 

To take the indispos’d and sickly fit, 

For the sound man.— Death on my state I wherefore 

[Looking m KmL 
Should, he sit here ? This act persuades me, , . 

That this remotiont of the duke and her , ^ 

Is practice^ only. Give me my servant forth, : 

* A corruption of a Frencb Oatb-#«r 

t Roraoving from their own house, „ $ Mtmce* 
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Go tell the duke and his wife, I d speak with them, 
Now, presently : bid them come forth and, hear me. 
Or at tW chamber door 1 11 l3eat the 

Till it cry— -Sleep to death. 

Glo. rd have all well betwixt you. [Eadt. 

Zear. 0 me, my heart, my rising heart ! — but, : 
• down* 

Fool Cry to it, nimcle, as the cockney did to 
the eels, when she put them i' the paste* alive ; she 
rappM W o’tlie coxcombs with a stick, and cry^d 
Doim, wantons, doivn. Twas her brother, that in 
pure kindness to his horse, butter’d his hay. | 

' Enter Cornwall, Regan, Gloster, and Semnts. \ 
Zear, Good iuoitoav to you both. 

Corn. Hail to your grace I : 

[Kent is set at liberty I 
Reg, 1 am glad to see your highness. 

Zear. Regan, I think you are ; I know what 
reason 

I have to think so : if thou should’st not be glad, 

I w^ould divorce me from thy mother’s tomb, 
Sepulchring an adultress. — 0, are you free ? 

[ To Kent. 

Some other time for that. — Beloved Regan, 

Thy sister’s naught : 0 Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture here, — 

[ Points to his heart. 

I can scarce speak to thee ; thou’lt not believe, 

Of how deprav’d a quality 0 Regan ! 

■ Reg, I pray you, sir, take patience ; I have hope, 
You less know how to value her desert. 

Than she to scantf her duty. 

Zear. Say, how is that ? 

Reg. I cannot thhik, my sister in the least 
Would fail her obligation. If, sir, perchance, 

She have resti-ain’d the riots of your followers, 

^•TiS on such gTOund, and to such wholesome end, 

As clears her from all hlame. 

Zear, My curses on her ! 

Reg,, 0, sir, you are old ; 

Nature in you stands on the very verge 
Of her confine : you should be iml’d, and led 
By some discretion, that discerns your state 
Better than you yourself. . ..Thereroi-e, I pray you, 
Tliat to our sister you do make return ; 

Say, you have wrong’d .her, sir. 

Zear. Ask her forgiveness ? 
po you hut mark how tins becomes the housej : 
Bear daughter, I confess that I am old ; 

A^e is unnecessary ; on my knees I beg, [Kneeling. 
“Phaf yonCRvouchsafe me raiment, bed, and food. 

You taking 

, , 3?ye, fye, rye 

, ' * Cm'rt ofapfeV ^ ■ * 

■ ' in, i Tlie order of families. ^ 


Zear. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding 
flames 

Into her scornful eyes ! Infect her beauty, 

You fen-suck’d fogs, drawn by the powerful sun, 

To* fall and blast her pride I 
Reg. O the blest gods ! 

So will you wish on ifie, when the rash mood’s on. 
Zear. No, Regan, thou shalt never have my 
curse; 

Tliy tender-hefted* nature shall not give 
Thee o’er to harshness ; her eyes are fierce, but thine 
Bo comfort, and not burn. ’Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleasures, to cut off my train, 

To bandy hasty words, to scant my sizest, 

And, in conclusion, to oppose the bolt 
Against ray coming in ; thou better know’st 
The offices of nature, bond of childhood, 

Effects of courtesy, dues of gratitude ; 

Thy half o’the kingdom hast thou'not forgot. 
Wherein I thee endow’d. : 

Reg. Good sir, to the purpose. 

[ Trumpets within, 

Zear, Who put my man i* the stocks ? 

Corn, What trumpet’s that ? 

Enter Steward. 

Reg. I know’t, my sister’s ; this approves her 
letter, 

That she would soon be here. — Is your lady come? 

Zear. This is a slave, w'bose easy-borrow’d pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows ; — > 

Out, vaiiet, from my sight I 

Com, What means your grace ? 

Zear. Who stock’d my servant? Regan, I have 
good hope 

! Thou didst not know oft. — Who comes here? O 
heavens, 

Enter Goneril. 

If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 
AllowJ obedience, if yourselves are old, . 

Make it your cause ; send down, and take my part! — 
Art not asham’d to look upon this beard ? — 

[To Goneril. 

0, Regan, wilt thou take her by the hand ? 

Gon. Why not by the hand, sir ? How have I 
offended ? 

All’s not offence, that mdiscT^tiqrl- finds, 

And dotage terms so. " 

Zear. O, sides, you are too tough ! 

Will you yet holdT-^How came my man i’ the 
stocks? - "X ■ 

Cofh. I set him there, sir ; hut his own disorders 
Deserv’d much* less advancement, 

Zear. .You 1 did you ? 

Reg, I pray you, father, being weak, seem so. 

If, till the expiration of your mouth, 

You will return and sojourn with my sister, 
Dismissing half your train, come then to me ; 

I am now fiom home, and out of that provision 
.Which shall he needful for your entertainment. 

Zear. Return to her, and fifty men dismiss’d ? 
rather I abjure all roofs, and choose. 


*'*Hle^ed-^beaved, moved, 
t CoaUract my ailowanc^is, . . . 


t Approve* 


532^® SCENE IV.] 


To wage'^ against the enmity o*the air : 

To be a comrade with the wolf and owl,-— 
Necessity's sharp pinch I — Return with her ? 

Why, the hot-blooded France, that dowerless took 
Our youngest born, I could as well he brought 
To knee his throne, and, squire-like, pension beg 
To keep base life afoot. — Return with her ? 

Persuade me rather to be slave and sumpterf 
To this detested groom. 

\^Looldng on the Steward, 
Gon. At your choice, sir. 

Lear, I pr'ythee, daugliter, do not make me 
mad ; 

I will not trouble thee, my child ; farewell ; 

We’ll no more meet, no more see one another : — 
But yet thou art my flesh, my blood, my daughter ; 
Or rather a disease that's in my fiesli, 

Which I must needs call mine : thou art a boil, 

A plague-sore, an embossed carbuncle. 

In my corrupted blood. But I’ll not chide thee ; , 
Let shame come when it will, Ido not call it ; 

I do not bid the thunder-bearer shoot, 

Nor tell tales of thee to high-judging Jove : 

Mend, when thou canst ; be better at thy leisure : 

I can be patient ; I can stay with Regan, 

I, and my hundred knights/ 

Reg, Not altogether so, sir ; 

I look'd not for you yet, nor am provided 
For your fit welcome. Give ear, sir, to my sister ; 
For those that mingle reason with your passion, 

Must be content to think you old, and so — ■ 

But she knows what she does. 

Lear. Is this well spoken now ? 

Reg, I dare avouch it, sir. What, fifty followers ? 
Is it not well ? What should you need of more } 

Yea, or so many ? sithj that both charge and danger 
Speak 'gainst so great a number? How, in one 
house, 

Should many people, under two commands. 

Hold amity ? 'Tis hard : almost impossible. 

Gon. Why might not you, my lord, receive 
attendance 

From those that she calls servants, or from mine ? 
Reg,, Why not, my lord? If then they chanc'd 
to slack you, 

W'e could control them. If you will come to me, 

(For now I spy a danger,) 1 entreat you 
To bring but five and twenty ; to no more 
Will I give place or notice. 

Lear. 1 gave you all — 

Reg. And in good time you gave it. 

Lear. Made you ray guardians, my depositaries : , 
But kept a reservation to be follow’d i 

With such a number. What, must I come to you ! 
With five and twenty, Regan ? said you so ? 

Reg. And speak it again, my lord; no more 
with me. 

Lear. Those wicked creatures yet do look well- 
favour’d, ^ I 

When others are more wicked ; not being the worst, 
Stands in some rank of praise ; — I’ll go with thee ; 

[To GojieriL 

* "War, t Ahorse that carries necessaries on a journey* 

$ Since. 




Thy fifty yet doth double five and twenty, 

And thou art twice her love. 

Gon. Hear me, my lord ; 

What need you five and twenty, ten, or five. 

To follow in a house, where twice so many 
Have a command to tend you ? 

Reg. What need one? 

Lear. O, reason not the need ; our basest beg- 
gars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous ; 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 

IMan's life is cheap as beast's : thou art a hdy ; 

If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Wliy, nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st, 
Which scarcely keeps thee warm.— ^But, for true 
need, — 

You heavens, give me that patience, patience I 
need i 

You see me here, you.^od3, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 
To bear it tamely ; touch me with noble anger t 
O, let jiot women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks ? — No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall — I will do such things, — 
What they are, yet X know not ; but they shall be - 
The terrors of the earth. You think, 111 weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping ; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws, 

Or ere I’ll weep : — 0, fool, I shall go mad I 

[E^ceunt Lear, Glpster^ Ke?it, and Fool, 
Corn. Let us withdraw, 'twill be a storm, 

heard at a distance* 

Reg. This house 

Is little ; the old man and his people cannot 
Be well bestow'd. 

Gon. ’Tis his own blame ; be hatli put 
Himself from rest, and must needs taste his folly. 

Reg* For his particular, I’ll receive him gladly. 
But not one follower. 

Gon. So am I purpos’d. 

Whem is my lord of Gloster? 

Re-enter Gloster. 

Com. Follow’d the old man forth: — he is re- 
turn’d. 

Glo. The king is in high rage. 

Com. Whither is he going ? 

Glo. He calls to horse; but will I know not 
whither. 

Corn. ’Tisbestto give him way; he leads him- 
self. 

Gon. My lord, entreat him by no means to stay.‘ 
Glo. Alack, the night comes on, and the bleak 
winds 

Do sorely ruffie : for many miles about 
There’s scarce a bush. ■' 

Reg. O, sir, to wilful men. 

The injuries, that they themselves procure. 

Must be their schoolmasters. Shut up your doors | 

He is attended with a desperate train ; 
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And what they may incense* * * § him to, being apt 
To have his ear abused, wisdom bids fear. 

Corn. Shut up your doors, my lord; 'tis a wold 

night ; 

Mv Ke^>-an counsels \vell ; come out o the storm. 

^ * [^Exeunt, 

ACT HI. SCENE I. 

A Meath. 

A Storm is heard, with Thunder and Lightning. 

Enter Kent, and a Gentleman, meeting. 

Kent. Who’s here, beside foul weather } 

Gent. One minded like the weather, most un- 
quietly. 

Kent. I know you ; Whereas the king? 

Gent. Contending with the fretful element ; 

Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ^bove the main, 

That things might change, or cease : tears liis white 
hair : 

'Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 

Catch in their fury, and make nothing of : 

Strives in his little world of man to ont-scorn ^ 

The to-and-fro-conhicting wind and vain. 

This night, wherein the cub drawn bearf would 
-couch, 

lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
bids what will take all, 

Kent. But who is with him ? 

Gent. None but the fool ; who labours to out- 
jest 

flis heart-struck injuries. > « 

Kmt. Sir, I do know you ; 

And dare upon the warrant of my artj, 

Commend a dear thing to you. There is division. 
Although as yet the face of it be cover’d 
'With mutual cunning, ’twixt Albany and Cornwall ; 
Who have (as who have not, that their great stars 
ThronM and set high ?) servants, who seem no less ; 
W|).jich are to France the spies and speculations 
Intelligent of our state ; what hath been seen, 

Either in snuffs and packhigs§ of the dukes- ; 

Or the hard rein which both of them have borne 
Against the old king ; or sometliing deeper, 

Whereof, perchance, these are butfurnishingsjl ; — : 
But, true it is, 'from France there comes a power 
Into this scatter’d kingdom ; who already. 

Wise in our negligence, have secret feet 
In some of our best ports, and are at point 
To show their open/panner. — Now to you ; 

If oh/my t^^it you dar^ build so far 

you shall frnd • 

Some friat- wHl thaiik maM% |]ust report 
Of how unn^ral h€to:idding^so']h^^ • - 

The king hath ^ 

I am a gentleman of Mood 4nd‘ Breeding ; ‘I ^ 

And, from some knoi^edg^ 

This office to you. ' ^ 

* Instigate, t vyhose dags are toa-wa dry t}y its young^ 

t Wliicli teaches as to find the mind’s constraction in the 

fhce,” * ■' ‘r.^ I : --t-,. 

§ Snuffs aredislik<JS,aad;Pi3;d;jn;gsimderliand conhivaftogs* 
g Sample^ ' ‘ ; ' 


Gent. I will talk further with you, 

Kent. No, do not. 

For confirmation that I am much more 
Than my out wall, open this purse, and take 
What it contains. If you shall see Cordelia, 

(As fear not but you shall,) show her this ring ; - 
And she will tell you who your fellow* is 
That yet you do not know. Fye on this storm I 
I will go seek the king. 

Gent. Give me your hand. Have you no more 
to say ? 

Kent. Few words, but, to effect, more than all 
yet ; 

That, when we have found the king, (in which your 
pain 

That way ; I’ll this :) he that first lights on him, 
Holla the other. [Ik'eunt severally. 

SCENE II. 

Another Fart of the Heath. Storm continues. 
Enter Lear and Fool. 

Lear. Blow, wind, and crack your cheeks! rage I 
blow ! 

You cataracts, and hurricanoes, spout 
Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d die 
cocks ! 

You sulphurous and though t-executingf fires 
Vaunt couriersj to oak-cleaving thunder bolts, 

Singe my white bead I And thou, all-shaking tliun* 
der, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity o’the world ! 

Crack nature’s moulds, all germens spill at once, 
That make ingrateful man ! 

Fool. 0 nuncle, court holy-water§ in a dry liouse 
is better than this rain-water out o’door. Goodi 
nuncle, in, and ask thy daughter’s blessing ! Here’s 
a night pities neither wise men nor fools. 

Lear. Rumble thy bellyful ! Spit, fire ! spout, 
rain ! 

Nor rain, wnid, thunder, fire, are my daughters ; 

I tax not you, you elements, with unkindness, 

I never gave you kingdom, call’d you children. 

You owe me no subscription|| ; why then let fall 
Your horrible pleasure ; here I stand, your slave, 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despis’d old man : — 

But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 
Your high engender’d battles, ’gainst a head 
So old and white as this, O ! O ! 'tis foul ! 

Fool. He that has a house to put His head in, 
has a good head-piece-. 

The cod-piece that will house. 

Before -the head has any, 

The head and he shall louse ; — 

So beggars marry many. 

The "man what makes his toe 
What he is heart should make, 

Shall of a corn cry woe, 

And turn his sleep to wake, 
for .there was never yet fair woman, but she made 
/-paoiiths m,-,a jlass, ■ 

’Qtiick as thought. t -iwnif French, 

§ A proyerbial phrase for fair words. il Obedience. 


SCENE n.] 


KING LEAR. • 


Enter Ke7it* ** 

Lear. No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 

I will say nothing. 

Kent. Who’s there? 

Foot Marry, here’s grace, and a cod-piece ; 
that’s a wise man, and a fool. 

Kent. Alas, sir, are you here ? things that love ’ 
night, 

Love not such nights as these ; wrathful skies 
Gallow^ the very ivanderers of the dark, 

And make them keep their caves. Since I was 
man, 

Such sheets of fire, such bursts of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard : man’s nature cannot 
carry 

The afHietion, nor the fear. 

Lear. Let the great gods. 

That keep this dreadful potherf o’er our heads, 

Lind out their enemies now. Tremble, thou wretch. 
That hast within thee undivulged crimes. 

Unwhipp’d of justice. Hide thee, thou bloody 
hand ; 

Thou perjur’d, and thou simulart man of virtue 
That art incestuous. Caitiff, to pieces shake. 

That under covert and convenient s€eraing§ 

Hast practis’d on man’s life f — Close pent-up guilts. 
Rive your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful suramoners grace||. — I am a man, 
More sinn’d against, than sinning. 

Kew#. Alack, bare-headed 1 
Gracious my lord, bard by here is a hovel ; . 

Some friendship will it lend you ’gainst the tempest ; 
Repose you there : while I to this hard house, 

(More hard than is the stone whereof ’tis rais’d j 
Which even but now, demandinglf after you, 

Denied me to come in,) return, and force 
Their scanted courtesy. 

Lem\ My wits begin to turn, — 

Come on, my boy. How dost, my boy ? Art cold ? 
I am cold myself. — Where is the straw, my fellow ? 
The art of our necessities is strange, 

That can make vile things precious. Come your 
hovel, 

Poor fool and knave, I have one part in my heart 
That’s sorry yet for thee. 

Fool, lie that has a tiny wit, — 

With a heigh, ho, tliewind and the rain, — 
Must make content with his fortunes fit ; 

For the rain it raineth every day'^'^. 

Lear, True, my good boy.— Come bring us to 
this hovel. [Kmait Lear and Kent. 

Fool. Tins is a brave night to cool a courtezan. 
— I’ll speak a prophecy ere I go : 

W hen priests are more in word than matter ; 
When brewers mar their malt with water ; 

When nobles are their tailors’ tutors ; 

No hereticks burn’d, but wenches’ suitors : 

When every case in law is right ; 

No squire in debt, nor no poor knight ; 

* Scare or frighten , t flustering noise, i Counterfeit. 
§ Appearance. li Favour. H Inaniry. 

** Fart of the Clown’s song in Twelfth MgM. 


When slanders do not live in tongues ; 

Nor cutpiirse.s come not to throngs ; 

Wlien usurers tell their gold i’ the field ; 

And bawds and whores (lo churches build ; 

Then sliall the realm of Albion 

Come to great confusion. 

Then comes the time, who lives to see’t. 

That going shall be us’d with feet. 

This prophecy Merlin shall make ; for I live before 
his time. [Exltf. 

SCENE III. 

A Koojn in Gloster'^s Castle. 

Enter Gloster arul Edmund. 

Glo. Alack, alack, Edmund, 'I like not this un- 
natural dealing. When I desired their leave tliat I 
might pity him, they took from me the use of mine 
own house ; cliarged me, on pain of their perpetual 
displeasure, neither to speak of him, entreat for him, 
nor any way sustain him. 

Edm. Most savage, and unnatural ! ^ 

Glo. Go to ; say you nothing. There is division 
between the dukes ; and a worse matter than that ; 
I have received a letter this night : — ^’^tis dangerous 
to be spoken ; — T have locked tlie letter in my clo- 
set : these injuries the king now bears will be reveng- 
ed at home ; there is part of a power already foo^t- 
ed* : we must inciine to the king. I will seek him, 
and privily relieve him : go you, and maintain talk 
with the duke, that my charity be not of hin^ perceiv- 
ed : if he ask for me, I am ill, and gone to bed. 
If I die for it, as no less is threatened me, the king 
my old master must be relieved. There is some 
strange thing toward, Edmund ; pray you, be care- 
, ful. [Exit. 

Edm. This courtesy, forbid thee, shall the duke 
Instantly kno\v ; and oftliat letter too : — 

This seems a fair deserving, and must draw me 
I’hat which my fatlier loses ; no less than all : 

The younger rises, when the old doth fall. 

SCENE rv, 

A Fart of the Heath, with a Hovel. 

Enter Lear, Kent, and Fool. 

Kent. Here is the place, my lord ; good my lord, 
enter ; 

The tyranny of the open night’s too rough 

For nature to endure, [5?(?r;n stllL 

Lear, Let me alone, 

Kent. Good my lord, enter here. 

Lear. Wilt break my heart? 

Kent. I’d rather break, mine own. Good my 
I ■ " lord, enter. 

Lear, Thou think’st ’tis much, that this conten- 
tious storm 

Invades us to the skin ; so his to thee ; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt, Thoud’st shun a bear ; 

But if thy flight lay toward the raging sea, 

Thoud’st meet the, bear i’tbe mouth. When the 
mind’s free, 

* A force alretMly laudeiE 
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The Ijody’s delicate : the tempest m my mind 

Doth from mj senses take al Heeling else, 

Save wiiat beats tbere.-Rhal ingratitude ! 

Is it not as this mouth should teat‘ this hand, 

For lifting food to’t ?-~But I will punish home 
No, T will weep no more. — In such a night 
To shut me out 1-— Pour on; I will endure • 

In such a night as this ! O Began, Goneril !— 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave all, — 
0, that way madness lies ; let me shun that; 

No more of that,— 

/Ce?it. Good my lord, enter here. ■ 

• Zear. Pr’ythee, go in thyself; seek thine own 
- "vease; 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder ^ 

On things 'would hurt me more. — But Til go in ; 

In, boy; go first.— [2b t//e Foo/.] A’^ou houseless 
poverty, — 

Naj^, get thee in. I’ll pray, and then I’ll sleep.— 

[Foolgoesm, 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm, 

How shall your houseless iieads, and unfed sides, 
Your loop'd and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons, such as these ? 0, I have ta’en 
Too little care of this ! Take pbysick, pomp ; 

Expose thyself to feci what wretches feel ; 

That thou may'st shake the superflux to them, 

And show, the heavens more just. 

Zdg. [Within.'] Fathom and half, fathom and 
half ! Poor Tom I 

[ The Fool runs out from the Ho'oeL 
Fool. Come not in here, nuncle, a spirit. 

Help me, help me ! 

Kent. Give me thy hand,— Who’s there ? 

FooL A spirit, a spirit ; he says his name’s poor 
Tom. 

Kent. What art thou that dost grumble there 
i'the straw ? 

Come forth. 

Enter Edgar, disguised as a Madman. 

Edg. Away ! the foul fiend follows me ! — 
Through the sharp hawthorn blows the cold wind. — 
Humph 1 go to thy cold bed, and warm thee. 

. Lea?'. Hast thou given all to thy two daughters ? 
And art thou come to this ? 

Edg. Who gives any thing to poor Tom ? whom 
the foul fiend hath led througli fire and through 
flame, through ford and whirlpool, over bog and 
quagmire ; “that hath laid knives under his pillow, 
and halters in liis pew ; set ratsbane by his porridge ; 
made him proud of heart, to ride on a bay trotting- 
horse over four-inched bridges, . to course bis own 
shadow fora traitor:— Bless five wits I Tom’s 
a-eold.— O, do de, do de, do de. — Bless thee from 
whirlwinds, star-blasting, and" taking** I Do -poor 
Tom some charity; whom the foul fierid - vexes. 
1'here could I have him now,— and there^— and there, 
— and there again, 'and 'therhr • ' 

, ■ ["Storm 

Lear. What, have his daughters brougto;hjia“fo 
this, pass? — ■' 

* To ^oJSreis to .blast, or strike with, malignant influeace. 


Could’st thou save nothing ? Did'st thon give them 
all? 

Fool. Nay, he reserved a blanket, else we had 
been all ashamed. 

Zear. Now, all the plagues that in the pendu- 
lous air 

Hang fated o'er men’s faults, light on thy daugh- 
ters i 

jSTen^. He hath no daughters, sir. 

Lear. Death, traitor] nothing could have sub- 
du’d nature 

To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters.*— 

Is .it the fashion, that discarded fathers 
Should have thus little mercy on their flesh ? 
Judicious punishment I ’twas this flesh begot 
Those pelican*^' daughters. 

Edg". Pillicock sat on pillicock’s hill 
Halloo, halloo, loo, loo I 

FooL This cold night will turn us all to fools 
and madmen. 

Edg. Take heed o’ the foul fiend. Obey thy pa- 
rents ; keep thy word justly; swear not; commit 
not with man's sworn spouse ; set not thy sw^eet- 
heart on proud array : Tom's a-cold. 

Lear. What hast thou been ? 

Edg. A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; 
that'curled my hair ; wore gloves in my capt> serv- 
ed the lust of my mistress's heart, and did the act 
bf darkness with her; swore as many oaths as I 
spake words, and broke them in the sweet face of 
heaven : one, that slept in the contriving of lust, and 
waked to do it. Wine loved I deeply ; dice dearly ; 
and in woman, out-paramoured the Turk. False of 
heart, light of ear, bloody of hand ; hog in sloth, 
fox in stealth, wolf in greediness, dog in madness, 
lion in prey. Let not the creaking of shoe.s, nor the 
rustling of silks, betray thy poor heart to w^omen. 
Keep thy foot out of brothels, thy hand out of plack- 
ets thy pen from lenders' books, and defy tlie foul 
fiend. — Still through the hawthorn blows the cold 
wind. Says suum, mun, ha no nonny, dolphin my 
boy, my boy, sessa; let him trot by. 

^ [Stomn still continues. 

Lear, M^hy, thou were better in thy grave, tlian 
to answer with thy uncovered body this extremity of 
the skies. — Is man no more than thi.s? Consider 
him well. Thou owest the worm no silk, the beast 
mo hide,, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume :— 
Hal here's three of us are sophisticated I — Thou 
art the thing itself: unaccommodated man is no 
more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou 
art.^ — you lendings. — Come ; unbutton here, 
[Tearmg off his clothes. 

Fool. Pi-’ytbee, nuncle, be contented; this is a 
‘naughty night to swim in, — Now a little fire in a 
wild field were like an old lecher’s heart: a small 
spark, all the rest of his body cold, — Look, here 
comes a walking fire. 

. Edg. This is the foul fiend Flibbertigibbet: he 
begins at curfew, and walks till the first cock ; he 

* The young- Pelican is fahled to suck the mother’s blood, 

, t It.was;.the custom to wear gloves in the hat, as the 
Isavoor a mistress. 

$ Part bf a woman’s dress. . 
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gives the web and the_ pin% squints the eye, and 
makes the bare-lip : mildews the white wheat, and 
hurts the poor creature of earth, 

Saint Withholdf footed thrice the vroldj ; 

He met the night-mare, and her nine-fold; 

Bid her alight, 

And her troth plight, 

And, aroint thee§, witch, aroint thee 5 
KeJit, How fares your grace ? 

Enter Gloste7', with a Torch, 

Lear. What’s he ? 

Kent. Who's there ? What is't you seek ? 

Glo. What are you there? Your names? 

Edg. Poor Tom; that eats the swimming frog, 
the toad, the tadpole, the wall-newt, and the water|| ; 
that in the fury of the heart, when the foul hend 
rages, eats cow-dung for sallets ; swallows the old 
rat, and the ditch-dog ; drinks the green mantle of 
the standing pool ; who is whipped from tything to 
tything^F, and stocked, punished, and imprisoned ; 
who hath had three suits to his back, six shirts to his 
body, horse to ride, and weapon to wear, — 

But mice and rats, and such small deer. 

Have been Tom’s food for seven long year. 
Beware my follower : — Peace, Smolkin^* * * § ** ; peace, 
thou fiend ! 

Glo. What, hath your grace no better company.^ 
Edg. The prince of darkness is a gentleman ; 
Mode he’s call'd, and Maluiff . 

Glo, Our flesh and blood, my lord, is grown so 
vile, 

That it doth hate what gets it. 

Edg. Poor Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. Go in with me ; my duty cannot suffer 
To obey in all your daughter’s hard commands ; 
Tliough their injunction be to bar my doors, 

And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you ; 
Yet have I ventur’d to come seek you out, 

And bring you where both fire and food is ready. 

Lear. First let me talk with this philosopher : — 
What is the cause of thunder? 

Kent. Good my lord, take his offer ; 

Go into the house. , 

Lear. I'll talk a word with this same learned 
Theban : 

What is your study? 

Edg. " How to prevent the fiend, and to kill 
vermin. 

Lear. Let me ask you one word in private. 
Kent. Importune liim once more to go, my lord. 
His wits begin to unsettle. 

Glo. Can'st thou blame him ? 

His daughters seek his death : — Ah, that good 
Kent ! — 

He said it would be thus : — Poor banish’d man ! — 
Thou say’st, the king grows mad ; I’ll tell thee, friend, 
I am almost mad myself ; 1 had a son, 

Now outlaw’d from my blood ; he sought my life, 

* Diseases of the eye. + A Saint said to protect his 

devotees from the disease called the night-mare, 

t Wild down, so called in various parts of England. 

§ Avaunt. 11 i. e. The water-aewt 

^ A tything is a division of a county. 

** Name of a spirit. tt The chief devil-. 


But lately, very late ; I lov’d him, friend,-— 

No father his son dearer : true to tell thee, 

[Storm co7ifinues. 

The grief hath craz’d my wits. What a night's 
this I 

I do beseech your grace, — . 

Lear. O, cry you mercy, 

I Noble philosopher, your company. 

! Edg. Tom’s a-cold. 

Glo. In, fellow, there, to the hovel ; keep thee 
w^arm. 

Lear. Come, let’s in all. 

Kent. This way, my lord. 

Lear. With him ; 

I wdll keep still ^with my philosopher. 

Kent. Good* my lord, sooth him ; let him take 
the fellow. 

Glo. Take liim you on. 

Kent. Sirrah, come on ; go along witli us. 

Lear. Come, good Athenian. 

Glo. No words, no words : 

Hush, . . 

Edg. Child Rowland to the dark tower came, 

: : His word was still. — Fie, foh, and fum, 

1 smell the blood of a British man. 

£Ereunl4 

SCENE..' V, ' '. 

A Room in Glosters Caafle. 

^ ‘Enter Cornwall and Edmund. 

Corn. I will have my revenge, ere I depart his 
house. 

Edfn. Flow, my lord, I may be censured, that 
nature thus gives way to loyalty, something fears me 
to think of. 

Corn. I now perceive, it was not altogether your 
brother's evil disposition made him seek his death ; 
but a provoking merit, set ^-work by a reproveable 
badness in himself. 

Edm. How malicious is my fortune, that I must 
repent to be just I This is the letter he* spoke of, 
which approves him an intelligent party to the ad- 
vantages of France. O heavens ! that this treason 
were not, or not I the detector ! 

Cof'n. Go with me to the duchess. ^ 

Edm. If the matter of this paper be certain, you 
have mighty business in hand. 

Corn. True, or false, it hath made thee earl of 
Gloster. Seek out where thy father is, that he may 
be ready for our apprehension. 

Edm. f If I find him comforting the king, 

it will stuff his suspicion more fully. — I will perse- 
vere in my course of loyalty, though the conflict be 
sore between that and my blood. 

Corn. I will lay trust upon thee ; and tbou slmlt 
find a dearer father in ray love. [^Exeunt 

SCENE VI. 

A Chamber in a Farm-HousCy adjoinmg the Cmik. 
Enter Glostet'^ Lear, Kentj Fooly and Edgar, 

Glo. Here is better than the open air ; take it 
thankfully : I will piece out the comfort with what 
addition I can : I will not be long from you, 

* Child is an old term for kniglit. 
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Ke 7 it Ail the power of his wits has given way 
to his impatience The gods reward your kind- 

^ [Exit Gloster. 

Ed<r. Frateretto calls me; and tells me Nero is 
an angler in the lake of darkness. ’ Pray, innocent'^', 
and beware the foul fiend. 

Fool pr’ythee, nuncle, tell me, whether a mad- 
man be a geiiileman, or a yeoman ? 

Eeor, A king, a king! 

Fool, No ; he’s a yeoman, that has a gentleman 
•to his son : for he’s a mad yeoman, that sees his son 
a gentleman before him. 

Lear. To have a thousand with red burning 
spits 

Come hissing in upon them : — 

Edg. The foul hend bites my back. 

Fool. Tie’s mad, that trusis in the tameness of a 
wolf, a horse’s health, a boy’s love, or a whore’s 
oath. 

' Lear. It shall be done, I will arraign them 
straight 

Come, sit thou here, most learned justicer : ' 

[ To Edgar, 

Thou, sapient sir, sit here. [_To the FooQ — Now, 
you she foxes I — 

Edg. Look, where he stands and glaresf ! — 
Wantest thou eyes at trial, madam ? 

Come o’er the bourn];, Bessy, to me ; — - 
Fool. Her boat hath a leak. 

And she must not speak 
■Why she dares not come over to thee. 

Edgi^ ' The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the 
voice of a nightingale. Eopdance cries in Tom’s 
T;>eUy for two white herrings. Croak not, black an- 
gel ; 1 have no food for thee. 

KefLt. How do you, sir ? Stand you not so 
amaz’d ; 

Will you lie down and rest upon the cushions ? 

Lear* Pli see their trial first : — Bring in the 
evidence. — - 

Thou robed man of justice, take thy place ; ; 

[^To Edgar. 

And thou, his yoke-fellow of equity, [_To the Fool. 
Bench by liis side You are of the commission^ 

Sit you too. [To Kent* 

E^g, Let us deal justly. 

Sieepest, or wakest thou, jolly shepherd ? 

Thy sheep be in the corn ; 

And for one blast of thy minikin mouth, 

■ Thy sheep shall take no barm. 

Pur I the cat is grey, 

Lem'. Arraign her first ; ’tis Goneril. I here 
take my oath before this honourable assembly, she 
kicked the poor king her father. 

^ Fool. ^ Come hitlier, mistress: Iswour name 
Goneril? •' 


Lear, 

-FooL 

stool. 


She cannot deny ; 
Cry y6u pnercy^ 




* Addressed to the Fool— Fools were ancientiy.^edljuio^ 

, , ' " ' ■ -'(•(.(. , '-f, 

' sp^ag m the ch^acter of ^ madman, Who 

thmkS' he sees the fiend. t 

t Brook ■ r-' ' ' ' 


Lear. And here’s another, whose warp’d looks 
proclaim 

What store her heart is made of.— 'Stop her there ! 
Arms, arms, sword, fire !— CorruptiGU in the place! 
False justicer, why hast thou let her ’scape } 

Edg. Bless thy five wits ! 

Ke?it. O pity I — Sir, ivhere is the patience now, 
That you so oft have boasted to retain ? 

Edg. Aly tears begin to take his part so much, 
They’ll mar my counterfeiting. • 

Lear. The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 

Edg. Tom will throw his head at them;-— 
Avaunt, you ears I 

Be thy mouth or black or white, 

Tooth that poisons if it bite ; 

Mastiff, grey-hound, mongrel grim, 

Hound, or spaniel, brach, or lyin"^ ; 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-taii ; 

Tom will make them weep and wail ; 

For, with throwing thus my head. 

Dogs leap the hatch, and ail are tied. 

Do de, de de. Sessa. Come, march to wakes and- 
fairs, and market towns. — Poor Tom, thy horn is 
dry. 

Lear. Then let them anatomize Regan, see wliat 
breeds about her heart. Is there any cause in nature, 
that makes these hard hearts i — You, sir, I entertain 
you for one of my lumdred ; only, 1 do not like the 
fashion of your garments; you will say, they are 
Persian attire ! but let them be changed. 

[To Edgar, 

Kent, Now, good my lord, lie here, and rest 
awhile. 

Lear. Make no noise, make no noise ; draw the 
curtains : So, so, so. We’ll go to supper i’ the morn- 
ing : So, so, so. 

Fool. And I’ll go to bed at noon. 

lie-eiiter Gloster. 

Glo. Come hither, friend. Where is the king my 
master? 

Kent. Here, sir ; but trouble him not, his wits 
are gone. 

Glo.. Good friend, I pr’ythee take him in thy 
arms ; 

I have o’er-heard a plot of death upon him : 

There is a litter ready ; lay him iii’t, 

And drive towards Dover, friend, where thou shalt 
meet 

Both welcome and protection. Take up thy master ; 
If thou should’st dally half an hour, his life, 

With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 

Stand ill -assured loss. Take up, take up ; 

■ And-follow me, that will to some provision 
Give thee quick conduct. 

Eetit. Oppress’d nature sleeps : — 

This rest might yet have balm’d thy broken senses, 
Winch, if convenience will not allow, 

Stand in hard cure. — Come, help to bear thy master, 
Thou must not stay behind. [To the Fool, 

Glo, Come, come, away. 

\ Exeunt Keiit, Glo&ter^ and the Fool ^ 
■ ' bearmg off the King, 

* A blood-lioiuifi. 
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Edg. When we our betters see bearing our woes, 
We scarcely think our miseries our foes. 

Who alone suffers, suffers most f the mind; 

Leaving free things, and happy shows, behind : 

But then the mind much sufferance doth o*erskip, 
When grief hath mates, and bearing fellowship. 

How light and portable my pain seems now, 

Tyiien that, which makes me bend, makes the king 
bow ; 

He childed, as I father’d I — Tom, away : 

Mark the high noises*'- ; and thyself bewrayf? 

When false opinion, whose wrong thought defiles 
thee, 

In thy just proof, repeals, and reconciles thee, 

What will hap more to-night, safe scape the king ! 
Lurk, lurk. 

SCENE VII. 

A 'Room in Glo&terh Castle. 

Enter CormoaU, Regan, Goneril, Edmund, and 
Servants. 

Corn. Post speedily to my lord your husband ; 
show him this letter ; — the army of i'rance is land- 
ed : — Seek out the villain Gloster. 

[Exeunt some of the sei'vants. 
Reg. Hang him instantly. 

Gon, Pluck out his eyes. 

Corn. Leave him to my displeasure. — Edmund, 
keep you our sister company; the revenges we are 
bound to take upon your traitorous fiither, are not fit 
for your beholding. Advise the duke, where you 
are going, to a most festinate preparation : we are 
bound to the like. Our post shall be swift, and in- 
telligent betwixt us. Farewell, dear sister; — fare- 
well, my lord of GlosterJ;, 

Enter Steward. 

How now ? Where’s the king ? 

Steio. My lord of Gloster hath convey’d him. 
hence : 

Some five or six and thirty of his knights, 

Hot questrists§ after him, met him at gate ; 

Who with some other of the lord’s dependants, 

Are gone with liini towards Dover ; where they 
boast 

To have well-armed friends. 

Cor7i. Get liorses for your mistress. 

Gon. Farewell, sweet lord, and sister. 

[Evcunt G oner il and Rlnnmd. 
Corn. Edmund, farewell. — Go, seek the traitor 
, Gloster,. ■ . . ■ 

Pinion him like a thief, bring him before us : 

[Examt other servants. 
Though well we may not pass upon his life 
Without the form of justice ; yet our power 
Shall do a courtesyH to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not control. VVho’s there ? The 
traitor.^ 


* The great extents ttmt are approaching, 
t Betray, discover. 

$ Meaning Edmund invested with his father’s title. 
k Inquirers, |{ Bend to ottr wrath. 


Re-enter sermnts, wit/t Gloster. 

Reg. Ingrateful fox I ’tis he. 

Corn. Bind last his corky* arms. 

Glo. What mean your graces ? Good my 

friends, consider 

You are my guests ; do me no foul play, friends. 
Com. Bind him, 1 say. [Scj vanls bind him. 
Reg. Hard, hard :• — O filthy traitor, 

G lo. Unmerciful lady as you are, I am none. 
Corn. To this chair bind him ; — Villain, thou 
shall find — [Regan plucks his heard. 

Glo. By the kind gods, ’tis most ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. 

Reg, So white, and such a traitor ! 

Glo. Naughty lady, 

These hairs, wliich thou dost ravish from my chin, 
\Aill quickenf, and accuse thee ; I am your host ; 
With robbers’ hands, my hospitable fitvours:!: 

You should not ruffle thus. What will you do? 
Corn. Come, sir, what letters had you late from 
France? 

Reg. Be simple answer’d, for we know the truth. 
Corn. And what confederacy have you with the 
traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom ? 

Reg. To whose hands have you sent the lunatick 
king ? 

Speak. 

Glo. I have a letter guessingly set down, 

Which came from one that’s of a neutral heart, 

And not from one oppos’d. 

Corn. Cunning. 
lieg. And false. 

Corn. Where hast thou sent the king? 

Glo. To Dover. 

Reg. Wherefore 

To Dover ? Wast thou not charg’d at thy periL- 
Corn. Wherefore to Dover ? Let him first an- 
swer tliat, 

G/o. 1 am tied to tlie stake, and I must stand 
the course, 

Reg. Wherefore to Dover ? 

Glo. Because 1 would not see thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes : nor thy fierce sister 
In his anointed flesh stick boarish fangs. 

The sea, wfith such a stomi as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur’d, would have buoy’d up, 
And quench’d the slelkd§ fires : yet, poor old heart, 
He help the heavens to rain. 

If wolves had at thy gate howl’d that stern time, 

Thou should’st have said. Good porter, turn the key ; 
All cruels else subscrib’djl. — But I shall see 
The winged vengeance overtake such children. 

Corn. See if shult thou never. — Fellows, hold 
the chair : 

Upon these eyes of thine I’ll set my foot. 

£G /aster is held down in Ins chair, zchile Co;7t- 
tvall plucks out one (f his ept’s, and sets his 
foot on it. 

Glo. "He, that will think to live till he be old, 
Give me some help. — 0 cruel I O ye gods I 

* Deceitful. t Live. t Features. § Starrea. 
il YieWed, submitted to the necessity of the occasion. 
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'Reo\ One side will mock another ; the other too. 
Corn, vengeance,— 

S&'v. Hold your hand, my lord ; 

I have serv'd you ever since I was a child ; 

But better service have I never done you, 

Than now to bid you hold. 

Reg. How now, you dog 

Serv. If you did wear a beard upon your chin, 

I'd shake it on this quarrel. What do you mean? 
Cor?i. Hy villain ! [Draws, and rims at him. 
Serv. Nay, tiien come on, and take the chance 
of anger. 

[Z)7’aws. They jight. Cornwall is wounded. 
Reg. Oive me thy sword. — [To another /Ser-y.] 
A peasant stand up thus ! 

[Snatches a sword, comes behind, 
and stabs him. 

Serv. 0, I am slain !— My lord, you have one 
eye left 

To see some miscliief on him : — 0 ! [Dies. 

Corn. Lest it see more, prevent it.— Out, vile 
jelly! 

Where is thy lustre now ? i 

[Tears out Gloster's other eye, and throws it 
on the ground. 

Glo. All dark and comfortless.— Where's my son 
Edmund? 

Edmund, enkindle all the sparks of nature, 

To quit* this horrid act. 

Reg. Out, treacherous villain ? 

Thou call'st on him that hates thee : it was he 
That made the ovenure| of thy treasons to us ; 

Who is too good to pity thee. 

Glo. O my follies 1 
Then Edgar was abus’d. — 

Kind gods, forgive me that, and prosper him ! 

Reg. Go, thrust him out at gates, and let him 
smell 

Bis way to Dover. — Bow is’t, my lord ? How look 
. you? : 

Coim. I have receiv’d a hurt : — Follow me, 
lady.— 

Turn out tliat eyeless villain ; — throw this slave 
Upon the dunghill. — Regan, I bleed apace : 
Untimely comes this hurt. Give me your arm. 

[AheV Cornwall, led by Regan; — Servants un^ 
hind G taster, and lead him out. 

1 Serv. ril never care what wickedness I do. 

If this man comes to good. 

2 Serv. If she live long, 

And, in the end, meet the old course of death, 
Women will all turn monsters. 

1 Serv. Let's follow the old earl, and get the 

BedlamJ ' • 

To lead him where he would ; his roguish madness 
Allow's itself to any thing. 

2 Serv. Go thou; .1*11 fetch some flax, and 
whites of eggs, ^ ‘'-f . .m 

To apply to his bleeding face. Now, heaven help 
him! H 

* Requite. t Laid open, t Madman. . . 


[act IV. 53‘'*''‘ 

ACT IV. SCENE I. 

The Heath. 

Enter Edgar. 

Edg. Yet better thus, and known to be con- 
temn'd, 

Than still contemn’d and flatter'd*. To be worst, 

The lowest, and most dejected thing of fortune, 
Stands still in esperancet, lives not in fear : 

The lamentable change is from the best ; 

The worst returns to laughter. Welcome then, 

Thou unsubstantial air, that I embrace 1 

The wretch, that thou hast blown unto the worst, 

Owes nothing to thy blasts. — But who comes here ? — 

Enter Glosler, led by an old man. 

My father, poorly led? — World, world, O world 1 
But that thy strange mutations^ make us hate thee. 
Life would not yield to age. 

Old Man. Q my good lord, I have been your 
tenant, and your father's tenant, tliese fourscore years. 
Glo. Away, get thee away ; good friend, be 
gone ; 

Thy comforts- can do me no good at all, 

Thee they may Imrt. 

Old Man. Alack, sir, you cannot see your way. 
Glo. I have no way, and therefore want no eyes : 
I stumbled when I saw. Full oft 'tis seen. 

Our mean secures us ; and our mere defects 
Prove our commodities. — Ah, dear son Edgar, 

The food of thy abused father’s wrath 1 
Might I but live to see thee in my touch, 

I'd say, 1 had eyes again ! 

Old Mm. How now? Who's there? 

Edg. {Aside.'\ O gods! Who is't can say, I am 
at the worst T 

I am worse than e'er I was. 

Old Man. Tis poor mad Tom, 

Edg. [Aside.'] And worse I may he yet. The 
worst is not, 

^ So long as we can say, This is the woi^st. 

Old Man. Fellow, where goest ? 

Glo, Is it a beggar-man ? 

Old Man. Madman and beggar too. 

Glo. He has some reason, else he could not beg. 
I' the last night's storm I such a fellow saw ; 

W'hich made me think a man a worm. My son 
Came then into my mind ; and yet my mind 
Was then scarce friends with him : I have heard 
more since; 

As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods ; 

They kill us for their sport. 

Edg. How sliould this be ?— 

Bad is the trade must play the fool to sorrow, 
Ang'ring itself and others, Bless thee, 

master ? 

Glo. Is that the naked fellow ? 

Old Man. Ay, my lord. 

Glo. Then, pr ythee, get thee gone. If, for my 
sake, 

Thou, wilt o’ertake us, hence a mile or twain, 

* i. e. It is better to be thus contemned and know it, thaa 
to be flattered by those who secretly condemn, us. 
t In hope. t Changes, 
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' r the way to Dover, do it for ancient love ; 

And bring some covering for this naked soul, 

Whom I’ll entreat to lead me. 

Old Mem,' Alack, sir, he's mad. 

Glo, ■'Tis the time’s plague, when madmen lead 
the blind. 

Do as I bid thee, or rather do thy pleasure ; 

Above the rest, ^be gone. 

Old Man, ‘I’ll bring him the best ’parel that I 
have. 

Come on’t what will. [Ejsit. 

Glo. Sirrah, naked fellow. 

Edg. • Poor Tom’s a-cold- — I cannot daub‘d it 
further. [Aside. 

Glo. Come hither, fellow. 

Edg. [^siV/e.] And yet I must.— Bless thy 
sw'eet eyes, they bleed, 

Glo. Know’st thou the way to Dover ? 

Edg. Both stile and gate, horse-way, and foot- 
path. Poor Tom hath been scared out of his good 
wits. Bless the good man from the foul hend ! 
Five fiends have been in poor Tom at once ; of 
lust, as Ohidicut ; Hohhididance, prince of dumb- 
ness ; of stealing ; Modo^ of murder; and 

Flibbertigibhet, of mopping and mowing ; who 
since possesses chamber-maids and w^aiting-women. 
So, bless thee, master ! 

Glo. Here, take this purse, thou whom the hea- 
ven’s plagues 

Have humbled to all strokes : that I am wretched, 
Makes thee the happier : — Heavens, deal so still ! 
Let the superdiious, and lust-dieted man, 

That slaves your ordinancef, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel your power quickly ; 

So distribution should undo excess, 

And each man have enough.— Dost thou know 
Dover? 

Edg. Ay, master. 

Glo. There is a cliff, whose high and bending 
head. 

Looks fearfully in the confined deep : 

Bring me but to the veiy brim of it, 

And I’ll repair the misery thou dost bear, 

With something rich about me : from that place 
I shall no leading need. 

Edg. Give me thy arm ; 

Poor Tom shall lead thee. [Ereml. 

SCENE ri. 

Eefore the Duke of Albany s Palace. 

E 7 iter Goneril and Edtnund ; Steicard meeting them. 
Gon. Welcome my lord : I marvel, our mild 
husband 

Not met us on the way :—Now, where’s your mas- 
ter ? 

Stew. Madam, witliin ; but never man so 
chang’d ; 

I told him of the array that was landed ; 

He smil’d at it : I told him, you were coming ; 

Bis answer was, The worse ; of Glosteris treachery, 
And of the loyal service of his son, 

* Disg-mse. 

t t*. e. To make it subject to us, instead of acting in obe- 
dience to it. 
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When I inform’d him, then he call’d me sot ; 

And told me, I had turn’d the wrong Side out : — 
What most he should dislike, seems pleasant to 
him ; 

What like, offensive. 

Gon. Tlien shall you go no further. 

[^To Edmimd. 

It is the cowish terror of his spirit, 

That dares not undertake : he’]} not feel wrongs, 
Which tie him to an answer. Our wishes, on the 
way, 

May prove effects"^'. Back, Edmund, to my bro- 
ther ; 

Hasten his musters, and conduct his powers : 

I must change arras at home, and give the distaff 
Into my husband’s hands. This trusty servant 
Shall pass between us, : ere long you are like to 
hear, 

If you dare venture in your own behalf, 

A mistsess’s command. Wear this ; spare speech ; 

[^Giving a Favour. 

Decline your head : this kiss, if it durst speak, 
Would sU'etch thy spirits up into the air 
Conceive, and fare thee well. 

Edm. Yours in the ranks of death. 

Gon. My most dear Gloster i 

Edmund, 

0, the difference of man, and man ! To thee 
A woman’s services are due ; my fool 
Usurps my bed. 

Stew, Madam, here comes my lord. 

Steward, 

Enter Albany. 

Gon. I have been worth the whistlef. 

Alb. O Goneril ! 

You are not w’orlli the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face — I fear your disposition.; 

That nature, which contemns its origin, 

Cannot be border’d certain in itself; 

She that herself will sliver| and disbranch 
From her material sap, perforce must wither. 

And come to deadly use. 

Gon. No more ; the text is foolish. 

Alb. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem 
vile : 

Filths savour but themselves. What have you 
done ? 

Tigers, not daughters, what have you perform’d ? 

A father, and a gracious aged man, 

Whose reverence the head-lugg’d bear would lick. 
Most barbarous, most degenerate I have you mad- 
ded.'' , , , 

Could my good brother suffer you to do it ? 

A man, a prince, by him so beneSitted ? 

If that the heavens do not their visible spirits 
Send quickly down to tame these vile offences, 
'Twill come, 

Humanity must perforce prey on itself. 

Like monsters of the deep. 

Gon. M ilk-liver ’d man ! 

That hear'st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs ; 

* *. e. Our wishes on the road way be ccanpiated. 

. t, Worth. caUingforf . 
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Who hast aot in thy bmn eye *scermng 
Thine honour fiom thy suffering ; that not knowst, 
Fools do those villains pity, who are punish d ^ 

Ere they liave done their mischief. Where s thy 

drum ? . . , T , 

France spreads his banners in our noiseless land ; 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats •• 

Whilst thoiiy a moral fooV sitt’st still, and cry'st, 
Mack ! tohy does he so ? ^ 

All). See thyself, devil ! 

Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid, as in woman. 

Gon. O vain fool ! 

All). Thou changed and self-cover"d thing, for 
shame, 

Be-mofister not thy feature. Were it my fitness 
To let tliese hands obey my blood*, 

They are apt enough to dislocate and tear 
Thy flesh and bones. — Howe’er thou art a fiend, 

A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 

Gon. Marry, your manhood now ! 

Enter a Messenger, 

Alb. What news ? 

Mess. 0, my good lord, the duke of Cornwall’s 
dead ; 

Slain by his servant, going to put out 
The other eye of Gloster. 

Alb. Gloster’s eyes 1 

Mess. A servant that be bred, thrill’d with re- 
morse, 

Oppos’d against the act, bending his sword 
To bis great master ; who thereat enrag’d, 

Elew cm, him,, and amongst them fell’d him dead : 

But not without that harmful stroke, which since 
Hath pluck’d him after. 

Alb. This shows you are above, 

You justicers, that these our nether crimes 
So speedily can venge ! — But, 0 poor Gloster ! 

Lost he bis other eye i 

Mess. Bolli, both, my lord. — 

This letter, madam, craves a speedy answer ; 

'Tis from your sister. 

Gon. [,/l.‘i7Ve.] One way I like this well ; 

But being widows and my Gloster with her, 

May all the building in my fancy pluck 
Upon my hateful life. Another way. 

The news is not so tart. — I’ll read and answer. 

Alb. Where was his son, when they did take 
his eyes ? 

3Iess. Come with my lady hither. 

Jib. He is not here. 

Mess. No, my good lord ; I met him back again. 
Alb. iCnows he the. wickedness U . , 

Mess. Ay, my good lord ; /twas he inform’d 
a^inst 1^'',$ , ; ; V, ‘ - 

And quit the house ..on purpose, -that their punish- 
ment ' ^ ^ . T ' , ... 

Might have the freer* cqttrse,/ r ; * ... ■ 

Alb. Gloster, I live ,, t "'w'.. . *. 
To thank thee for the love thou showd’st the king. 
And to revenge thine eyes.— -Come hither, friend ;■ • i 
Tell me what more thou know^est, ' [Eirei^L 
^ . , * Inclination, 


■ SCBNE' III. 

The French Camp near Dover. 

Enter Kenty Und a Geiitlemcm. 

Kent. Why the king of France is so suddenly 
gone hack know ^^ou the reason ? 

Ge7it. Something he left imperfect in the state, 
Which since his coming forth is thought of ; which 
Imports to the kingdom so much fear and danger, 
That liis personal return w^as most required, 

And necessary. 

Kent. Who hath he left behind him general ? 
Gent. The Maresclial of France, Monsieur le 

Fer. 

Kent. Did your letters pierce the queen to any 
demonstration of grief ? 

Gent. Ay, sir; she took them, read them in my 
presence; 

And now and then an ample tear trill’d down 
Her delicate cheek : it seem’d, she was a queen 
Over her passion : who^ most rehel-like, 

Sought to be king o’er her. 

Kent. O, then it mov’d her. 

Goit. Not to a rage : patience and sorrow strove 
W’ho should expre.ss her goodliest. You have seen 
Sunshine and rain at once ; her smiles and tears 
Were like a better day. Those happy smiles, 

That play’d on her ripe lip, seem’d not to know 
What guests were in her eyes ; which parted thence, 
As pearls from diamonds dropp’d. — In brief, sor- 
row 

Would be a rarity most belov’d, if all 
Could so become it, 

Keyit. Made she no verbal quostion*? 

Gent. ’Faith, once, or twice, she heav’d the 
name of father 

Pantingly forth, as if it press’d her heart : 

Cried, Sisters ! sisters ! — Shame of ladies ! sisters ! 
Kent ! father ! sisters ! What ? i’the storm ? f the 
night ? 

Let pity not be believedf ! — There she shook 
The holy water from her heavenly eyes, 

And clamour moisten’d : then away she started 
To deal with grief alone, 

Kent.\ It is the stars, 

The stars above us, govern our conditions^ ; 

Else one self mate and mate could not beget 
Such different issues. You spoke not with her since ? 
Gent. No. 

Kerit. , Was this before the king return'd ? 

Gent.y. No, since. 

Kent, Well, sir: Tlie poor distress’d Lear is 
i’the town ; 

Who sometime, in his better tune, remembers 
What- we are come about, and by no means 
Will yield to see his daughter. 

Gent. ' Why, good sir ? 

Kent. A sovereign shame so elbows him ; his 
6 Wn unkindness, 

Tliat stripp’d lier from his benediction, turn’d her 
To foreign casualties, gave her dear rights 


* Discourse, conversation. 

.. f Let not pity be supposed to exist, 
t Dispositions. 
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To his dog-hearted daiighters, — these things stingv " 
His mind so venomously, that burning sliame 
Detains him from Cordelia. 

Gent. Alack, poor gentleman ! 
lient. Of Albany's and Cornwallis powers'^ you 
heard not ? 

Gent. 'Tis so; til ey are afoot. 

Kent. Well, sir, I’ll bring you to our master 
Lear,. 

And leave you to attend liim : some dear causef. 

Will in concealment wrap me up awhile : 

When i am known aright, you shall not grieve 
Lending' me this acquaintance. I pray you, go 
Along with me. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The same. A Tent. 

Enter Cordelm, Ph^sician^ arid soldiet'S. 

Cor. Alack, 'tis he ; whyq he was met even now 
As mad as the vex'd sea ; singing aloud ; ‘ 

Crown’d with rank fumiter;]:, and furrow weeds, 

With harlocks§, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn.— 'A century send forth ; 
Search every acre in the high grown field, 

And bring him to our eye. [Exit an Officer . — ] 
What can man's wisdom do, 

In the restoring his bereaved sense ? 

He, that helps'’him, take all my outward worth. 

P//y, There is means, madam ; 

Our foster-nurse of nature is repose, 

The which he lacks ; that to provoke in -him, 

Are many simples operative, whose power 
Will close the eye of anguish. 

Cor. All bless’d secrets, 

All you unpuhlish’d virtues of the earth, 

Spring with my tears I be aidant, and remediate, 

In the good man’s distress ! — Seek, seek for him ; 
Lest his ungovern’d rage dissolve the life 
That wants the means to lead it||. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Madam, news ; 

The British powers are marching hitherward. 

Cor. ’Tis known before ; our preparation stands 
In expectation of them. — O dear father, 

It is thy business that 1 go about ; 

Therefore great France 

My mourning, and importaniil tears, hath pitied. 

No blown'^'"' ambition doth our arms incite, 

But love, dear love, and our ag’d father's right ; 

Soon may I hear, and see him. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

A Room in Gloster's Castle. 

Enter Regan and Steivard. 

Reg. But are my brother’s powers set forth ? 

Stew. Ay, madam. 

Reg. Himself 
In person there ? 

* Forces. t Important business. * Fumitory, 

i Charlocks. \\ i. e. Tlio reason which shouli guitie it. 

% Importunate, ** Inflated, swelling, ; 
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Stew. Madam, with much ado : 

Your sister is tlie belter soldier. 

Reg. Lord Edmund spake not w’ith your lord at 
home? 

Stew. No, madam. 

Reg. What might import my sister’s letter to 
him ? 

Stew. I know not, lady . 

Reg. ’Faith, he is posted hence on serious mat- 
ter. 

It was gi’eat ignorance, Gloster’s eyes being out, 

To let him live ; where he arrives, he moves 
All hearts against us. Edmund, I tliink, is gone, 

In pity of his misery, to despatch 
His nigbted life^ : moreover, to descry 
The strength o’tlse enemy. 

Stew. I must needs after liim, madam, with my 
letter. 

Reg. Our troops set forth to-morrow ; stay with 
us ; 

The ways are dangerous. 

Stew. I may not, madam : 

My lady charg’d my duty in this business. 

Reg. Why should she write to Edmund ? Might 
not you 

Transport her purposes by word ? Belike, 

Something — I know not wliat. — I’ll love thee much. 
Let me unseal the letter. 

Steiv. Madam, 1 had rather — 

Reg. I know, your lady does not love her hus- 
band ; , ■ 

I am sure of that: and, at her late being here, 

She gave strange ceiliadsf, and most speaking looks 
To noble Edmund ; I know, you are of her bosom. 
Stew. I, madam } 

Reg. I speak in understanding; you are, I know 

Therefore, I do advise you, take this note]; : 

My lord is dead. Edjuund and I have talk’d ; 
x\nd more coiivenient is he for my hand, 

Than lor your lady’s. — You may gather more§. 

If you do And him, pray you, give him this ; 

And wlien your mistress hoars tluis much from you, 

I pray, desire lier call her wisdom to her. 

So, fare you well. 

If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment falls on lum that cuts him otf. 

Steio. ’Would I could meet him, madam ! 1 
would show 

What party i do follow. 

Reg. Fare thee well. [Exeunt. 

SCENE vr. 

T/w Country ncoj' Dover, 

Enter 0 luster, and Edgar, dressed like a 
Peasant, 

Glo. When shall we come to the top of that 
same hill ? 

Edg. You do climb up it now : look, how we 
labour. 

Glo. Methinks, the ground is even. 

* i.e. His life made dark as night, 
t A cast, or significant glance of the eye. 

% Observe what I am saying. ' % lai'ermorc. 
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Edg. Horrible steep : 


Harkfdo you bear the sea ? 

Gio. No, truly. 

your other senses grow irrmer- 
By yolir eyes' anguish. L^ect 

e/n. So may it be, indeed : 

Mefchinks, thy voice is alter'd : and thou speak ’st 
111 better phrase, and matter, than thou didst. 

Edg. You are much deceiv'd ; in nothing am I 
chang’d. 

But in my garments. 

Olo. Methinks, you are better spoken. 

Edg. Come on, sir ; here's the place stand 
still. — How fearful 

And dizzy 'lis, to cast one's eyes so low I 
Tlie crows, and choughs'-*^, that wing the midvis'ay air, 
Show scarce so gross as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphiref ; dreadful trade ! 
Methinks, he seems no bigger than his head : 

The fishermen, that walk upon the beach, 

Appear like mice ; and yon' tall anchoring bark. 
Diminish'd to her cockj ; her cock, a biroy ^ 

Almost too small for sight. The murmuring surge, 
That on the minumber'd idle pebbles chafes. 

Cannot be beard so high : — lul look no more ; 

Lest my brain turn, and tlie deficient sight 
Topple! down headlong. 

O/a. Set me where you stand. 

Edg. Give me your hand. You are now within 
a foot 

Of the extreme verge : for all beneath the moon 
Would I not leap upright. 

Glg.y Let go my hand. 

Here, fri^d, is another purse/, in it a jewel 
Well worth a poor man’s taking. Fairies, and gods, 
Prosper it with thee I -Go thou further off ; 

Bid me farewell, and let me hear thee going. 

- Edg, Now fare you well, good sir, to go. 

Glo. With all my heart. 

Edg. Why I do trifle thus with his despair, 

Is done to cure it. 

Gio. O you mighty gods ! 

This world 1 do renounce ; axnd, in your sights, 
Shake patiently my great affliction off: 

If 1 could bear it longer, and not fall 
To quarrel with your great opposeless wills, • 

My snuff, and loathed part of nature, should 
Burn itself out. If Edgar live, O, bless him ! — 
Now fellow, fare thee well. 

[fie leaps j and falls along. 
Edg.' Gone, sir ? farewell. — 

And yet I know not how conceit may rob 
Th^ treasury of life, when life itself 
Yields to the theft- Had he been where he thought, 
By this, had thought been past.^ — Alive, or dead ? 
Ho, you sir ! friend I — Hear you, sir ? — speak I 
Tlius might he pass ihdeedj]; — Yet he revues r 
What are yo%Sir' ?’ ‘ ^ v ^ 

Glo, Away, and 
Edg. Had'st thou been ^ aught " 
feathers, air, ' y 


♦ Daws. 
t Her cock-boat. § Tamble. 
g TiLas Huglit he die in reality. 


t A vegetable g:atiiered for 


So many fathom down precipitating, 

Thou had'st shiver'd like an egg : but thou dost 
breathe ; 

Hast heavy substance ; bleed’st not/ speak'st ; art 
sound. 

Ten masts at each make not the altitude, 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fell ; 

Thy life’s a miracie. Speak, yet again. 

Glo . But have I fixllen^ or no f 
Edg. From the dread summit of this chalky 
bourn*: 

Look up a-height ; — the shrill-gorg’df lark so far 
Cannot be seen or heard : do but look up. 

Glo. Alack, I have no eyes,-— 

Is wretchedness depriv’d that benefit, 

To end itself by death ? ’Twas yet some comfort, 
When misery could beguile the tyrant's rage, 

And frustrate his proud will. 

^ Edg. Give me your arm : 

Up: — so; — How is't ? Feel you your legs ? You 
stand. 

Glo. Too well, too well. 

Edg. This is above all strangeness. 

Upon The crown o’the cliff, what thing was that 
Which parted from you ? 

Glo. A poor unfortunate beggar. 

Edg, As I stood here below, methought, his 
eyes 

Were two full moons ; he had a thousand noses, 
Horns wlielk’dj, and wav’d like the enridged sea ; 

It was some fiend. Therefore, thou happy father, 
Tlnnk that the clearest§ gods, who make them ho- 
nours 

Of men’s impossibilities, have preserv’d thee. 

Glo. I do remember now : henceforth I’ll bear 
Affliction, till it do cry out itself, 

Enough, enough, and, die. That thing you speak of, 
I took it for a man ; often 'twould say. 

The fiend, the fiend : he led me to that place. 

Edg. Bear free and patient thoughts. — But who 
comes here ? 

Enter Lear ^fantastically dressed up with flowers. 
The safer sense will ne'er accommodate 
His master thus. 

Lear. No, they cannot touch me for coining ; 

I am the king himself. 

Edg. O thou side-piercing sight ! 

Lear. Nature’s above art in that respect : — 
There's your press-money. That fellow handles 
his bow like a crow-keeper : draw me a clothier's 
yard||, — Look, look, a mouse ! Peace, peace ; — this 
piece of toasted cheese will do't. — There’s my gaunt- 
let ; I’ll prove it on a giant. — ^Bring up the brown 
billslf.— O, well flown, bird ! — i’ the clout, i the 
clout^^ : hewgh !-^Give the wordf f . 

JEdg. Sweet marjoram. 

Lear^ Pass. . 

^ Glo. I know that voice. 

Lear, Ha ! Goneril ! — with a white beard I — 
Ihiey flatter’d me like a dog ; and told me, I had 

i 5 i* ■«. TMs chalky boundary of England, 
f Shrill-throated, t Twisted, convolved. 

5 The purest. 1| An ai*row of a cloth yard long. 

^ Battle-axes. ** The white mark for archers to aim at. 
/ ft The Watchword. 
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\vhite hairs in my beard, ere the. black ones were 
there. To say ay, and no, to every thing I said 
Ay and no too was no good divinity. When the 
rain came to wet me once, and the wind to make 
me chatter ; when the thunder wouid not peace at 
my bidding ; there 1 found them, there T smelt them 
out. Go to, they are not men o’their words ; they 
told me I was every thing'*: Tis a lie ; I am not 
ague-proof. 

Glo. The triek'^ of that voice I do well remem- 
. her : 

IsT not the king ? 

Lear, Ay, every inch a king : 

W^hen I do stare, see, how the subject quakes. 

^ m ijj ijf 

Glo, O, let me kiss that hand ! 

Lear. Let me wipe it first ; it smells of mortality. 
Glo. O ruiiTd piece of nature I This gTeat world 
Shall so wear out to nought. — Dost thou know me ? 

Lear. I remember thine eyes well enough. Dost 
thou squinyf at me ? No, do thy worst, blind Cupid; 
I'll not love. — Read thou this challenge ; mark but 
the penning- of it. 

Glo, Where all tlie letters suns, I could not see 
one. , 

Ldg. I would not take this from report ; — it is, 
And my heart breaks at it. 

Lear, Read. 

Glo. What, with the case of eyes ? 

Lear, O, ho, are you there with me } No eyes 
in your head, nor no money in your purse ? Your 
eyes are in a heavy case, your purse in a light : Yet , 
you see how this world goes. i 

Glo. I see it feelingly. 

Lear. What, art mad } A man may see how this 
world goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears : 
see how yon^ justice rails upon yonV simple thief. 
Hark, in thine ear. Change places ; and, handydaudy, 
which is the justice, which is the thief? — ^Thou hast 
seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar ? 

Glo. Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur } There 
thou might'st behold the great image of authority : a 
dog's obeyed in office. 

Thou rascal beadle, hold thy bloody hand : 

Why dost thou lash that whore ? Strip thine own 
back ; 

Thou hotly lust’st to use her in that kind 
For which thou whipp'st her. The usurer hangs the 
cozener. 

Through tatter'd clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes, and furr'd gowns, hide all. Plate sin with 
gold, 

And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy's straw doth pierce it. 

None does ofiend, none, I say, none; Pliable ’em : 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal the accuser’s lips. Get tliee glass eyes 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not. — Now, now, now, 
now : 

Pull off my boots : — harder, harder ; so. 

* Tone, peculiarity, manner. 1 Loolc asquint. 


Er/g. O, matter and impertinency mix’d ! 
Reason in madness ! 

Lear. If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my 
eyes. 

I I know thee well enough ; thy name is Glostcr : 
i Thou must be patient ; w’e came cryi?jg hither. 

Thou know'st, the first time tlnit we smell the air, 
We wawd, and cry. — I will preach to thee; mark me. 
G/o. Alack, alack the clay ! 

; Lear. When we are born, we cry, that we are 
come 

To this great stage of fools : ^This a good block 

It were a delicate stratagem, to shoe 
A troop of horse with felt ; I’ll put it in proof ; 

' And when I have stolen upon tliese sons-in-Iaw, 
Then, Iciil, kill, kill, kill, kill, kill. 

Lnter a Gentleman, ‘ijoith Alt mdantsi, 

Genf. 0, here he is, lay hand upon him,— Sir, 

I Your most dear daughter 

i Lear. No rescue? What, a prisoner ? I am even 
! The natural fool of fortune. — Use me well ; 

; You shall ffave ransome. Let me have a suigeon, 

■ I am cut to the biains. 

GenL You shall have my thing. 

Lear. No seconds ? All my.self ? 

Why, this would make a man, a man of saltf, 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots, ^ 

Ay, and for laying autumn's dust. 

Gent, Good sir, — 

Lear. I will die bravely, like a brideoroom : 
What.^ 

I will be jovial ; come, come ; I am a king, 

My masters, know you that ! 

Gent. You are a royal one, and we obey yon. 
Leal', Then there’s life in it. Nay, an you get 
it, you shall get it by running. Sa, sa, sa, sa. 

£E:vit, running ; Attendants follow. 
Gent. A sight most pitiful in the meanest 
wretch ; 

Past speaking of in a king" 1— Thou hast one 
daughter, 

Who redeems nature from the general curse 
Which twain have brought her to. 

Edg. Hail, gentle sir. 

Gent. Sir, speed you ; What's your will ? 

Edg. Do you hear aught, sir, of a battle toward ? 
Gent. Most sure, and vulgar: every one hears 
that, 

Which can distinguish sound, 

Edg, Bat, bj' your favour. 

How near’s the other army ? 

Gent, Near, and on speedy foot, the main descry 
Stands on the hourly tboughtp 
Edg. I thank you, sir : that’s all. 

Gent, Though that the queen on special cause is 
here, 

Her army is mov'd on. 

Edg. I thank you, sir. [EjAt Gent. 

Glo. You ever-gentle gods, take my hreath from 
'■’me; 

* Block anciently signified the head pari of a liat. 

\i.e. A man Of tears.'. 

t The main hody is expected to he descried every liour^ 
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Let not ray wofser spirit* tempt me again 
To die before you please ! ^ 

;Edg. Well pray you, father. 

Qio. Now, good sir, what are you ? 

Edg, A most poor man, made tame by fortune's 
■ blows , 

Who, by the art of known and feeling sorrows, 

Am pregnant to good pity. Give me your hand, 

I’ll lead you to some biding. 

Oio, Hearty thanks ; 

The bounty and the benizonf of heaven 
To boot, and boot ! 

E'nfe7' Steward, 

Stew, A proclaim’d prize ! Most happy ! 

That eyeless head of thine was first fram’d flesh 
To raise my fortunes. — Thou old unhappy traitor, 
BrieflyJ thyself remember. — The sword is out 


[Edgar opposes. 


That must destroy thee.^ 

Glo, Now let thy friendly hand 
Put strength enough to it. 

Steto, Wherefore, bold peasant, 

Dar’st thou support a publish’d traitor ? Hence : 

Lest that the infection ofliis fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Let go his arm. 

Edg, C hill n ot let go, zir, without vurther 'casion . 
Stew, Lft go, slave, or thou diest. 

Edg, Good gentleman, go your gait§, and let 
poor volk pass. And ch’ud ha^ been zwagger’d out 
of my life, /twQxild not lia’ been zo long as His by a 
vortnight. Nay, come not near the old man ; 'keep 
out, che vpP'yfelj, or ise try. whether your costard^f or 
my the harder i Ch’illbe plain with you 

Edg, ‘ Clfm pick your teeth, zir. Come; 
matter vor your foinstt. 

' - [They fight ; and Edgar knocks him down. 
Stem. Slave, thou hast slain me : — Villain, take 
my purse ; 

If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body ; 

And give the letters, which thou find’st about me. 

To Edmund earl of Gloster ; seek him out 

Upon the British party : 0, untimely death ! 

[Dies. 

Edg. I know thee well : a serviceable villain 
As duteous to the vices of thy mistress, 

As badness would desire. 

Glo. What, is he dead ? 

Edg. Sit you down, father; rest you. — 

Let’s see his pockets ; these letters, that he speaks, of, 
May be my friends.— He’s dead ; I am only sorry 
He hadno-oth^ de^th's-man. — Let us see : 

Leave, gentle Wax and, manners, blame us not : 

To know ogf enemies’ taihds, we’d '.^ their Itearts ; 
Their papers/fs moredaMulJJ. , ' ' . 

[Bci/cfe.] Let/our reciprocal vows be Teiueipbered 
You have mainy bpgoHmifenC# h^^^ 
will want not, time and 
fered. There is nothing dbhd> 

' * ' ’ ' 

* Evil genius. f Blessing.-^ 

tlie offences of thy life. §. Go your way. i I 
f Head. ** Club. " ft 7 

tt To rip open their papers is more lawM. 


quevor: then am I the prisoner, and his bed my ’ 
gaol ; from the loathed warmth whereof deliver me, 
and supply the place for your labour. 

Your ivife, ( so ■! would say^) a^id your 
affectionate servant, 

^ ■ . 'Gonertl. 

O undistinguish’d space of tvoman’s will I — 

A plot upon her virtuous husband’s life ; 

And the exchange, my brother !— Here, in the sands. 
Thee ril rake up-’-', the post unsanctified 
Of murderous lechers ; and, in the mature time, 

With this ungracious paper strike the sight 
Of the death-practis’d duke : For him bis well, 

That of thy death and business I can tell. 

[E.vit Edgar, dragging out the body. 
Glo, The king is mad ; how stiff is my vile 
sense, 

That I stand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge sorrows ! Better I were distract : 

So should my thoughts be sever’d from my griefs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations lose 
The knowledge of diemselves. 

Re-enter Edgar, 

Edg. Give me your hand ; 

Far off, methinks, I hear the beaten drum. 

Come, father, I’ll bestow you with a friend 


[Exeunt, 


SCENE VII. 



A Tent in the French Camp. Lear on a bed, asleep i 
' Fhysician, Gentleman, and others, attending. 

Enter Cordelia and Kent. 

Cor, O thou good Kent, how shall I live, and 
work, 

To. match thy goodness ? My life will be too short, 
And every measure fail me. 

Kent. To be acknowledg'd, madam, is overpaid, 
All my reports go with the modest truth ; 

Nor more, nor clipp'd, but so. 

Co?'. Be better suitedf : 

These weeds are memoriesj of those worser hours ; 

I pr’ythee, put them, off. 

Kent. Pardon mb, dear madam ; 

Yet to be known, shortens my made intent§ j 
My boon I make it, that you know me not. 

Till time and I think meet. 

Cor. Then be it so,, my good lord. — How does 
the king P , [_To the Fhysician, 

Fkys._ Madam, sleeps still. 

Con Q ypU' kind gods, 

Cure tins great breach in his abused nature ! 

The untun’d, and jarring senses, O, wind up 
Of this childrchanged father I 
Fhys. So please your majesty, 

That we may wake the king ? he hath slept long. 

. CoK Be govern’d by your knowledge, and proceed 
Ib,&e,$way of your own will. Is he dn’ay'd ? 


* l^ll. cover thee (the dead steward) in the sands. 

: J t Memonala. h Intent formed. 


'|r* 


'■t 
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Gent. Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his 
sleep, , 

We put fresh garments on him. 
jP%s. Be by, good madam, when we do awalce 
him; 

I doubt not of his temperance. 

Cor. Very well. 

Please you, draw near. — Louder the mu- 
sick there. 

Cor. 0 my dear father ! Restoration, hang 
Thy medicine on my lips ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two sisters 
Have in thy reverence made ! 

Kent. Kind and dear princess I 
Cor. Had you not been their father, these white 
flakes 

Had challeng’d pity on them. ’^Vas this a face 
To be expos’d against the warring winds ? 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 

In the most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, cross lightning? to watch (poor perdu'^ !) 

With this thin heimf Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire : And wast thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with swine, and rogues Ibrlorn^ 

In short and musty straw ? Alack, alack 1 
’Tis wonder, that tliy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak to him. 
Fhys. Madam, do you ; ’tis fittest. 

Cor. How does my royal lord ? How fares your 
majesty? 

Lear. You do me wrong, to take me out o’the 
grave: — 

Thou art a soul in bliss ; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Bo scald like molten lead. 

Cor, Sir, do you know me ? 

Lear. You are a spirit, I know : When did you 
die ? 

Cor. Still, still, far wide L « 

P% 5 . He’s scarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 
Lear. Where have I been? — Where am I? — 
Fair day-light ? — 

I am mightily abus’d.— I should even die with pity, 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say. — > 

I will not swear, these are my hands : — let’s seej 
I feel this pin prick. WVould I were assur’d 
Of my condition. 

Cor. O, look upon me, sir. 

And hold your hands in benediction o’er me ; — 

No, sir, you must not kneel. 

Lear. Pray, do not mock me : ■ 

I am a very foolish fond old man, ; 

Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 

I fear, I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinks, I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful ■: for I am mainly ignorant , 

What place this is ; and all the skill I liave 
Remembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
IFhere I did lodge last night: Do not, laugh at 
me ; 

* The allusion is to the forlorn-.hope in an army, cailied in 
French enfans perdue, or soldiers employed in some desperate, 
undertaking— 'the fm-lorn. hape, t Thin covering of hair* 


For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordelia. 

Coi\ And so I am, I am. 

Lear. Be your tears wet? Yes, ^faith. I pray', 
■ weep' not 

If you have poison for me, I will drink it. 

I know, you do not love me ; for your sisters 
Have, as 1 do remember, done me wrong ; 

You have some cause, they have not. 

Cor. No cause, no cause. 

Lear. Am I in France? 

Kent. In your own kingdom, sir. 

Lear. Do not abuse me. 

Fhy&. Be comforted, good madam : the great rage. 
You see, is cur’d in him : and yet it is danger 
To make him even'^ o’er the time he has lost. 

Desire him to go in ; trouble him no more, 

Till further settling. 

Cor. Wili’t please your highness walk ? 

Lear. You must bear with me : 

Pray now, forget and forgive ; I am old, and foolish. 
[Kvemit Leai'i Cordelia^ Fhyskian, and attendants, 
Gent. Holds it irUe, sir. 

That the duke of Coniv^all was so slain ? 

Kent, Most certain, sir. 

Gent. Who is coiiductdr of 
Kent, As ’tis said, 

The bastard son of Gloster. 

Gent. They say, Edgar, 

His banishM son, is with the earl of Kent 
In Germany. 

Kent. Report is changeable. 

^Tis dime to look about ; the powersf o’the kingdom 
Approach apace. 

Gent. The arbitremenlj; is like to be a bloody. 
Fare you well, sir. 

Kent* My point and period will be thoroughly 
wrought. 

Or well, Of ill, as this day's battle’s fought. ['Exit, 


, ACT V. SCEN:e I. 

The Camp of the British Forces near Dover. 

Enter y with drums, and colours, Edmund, Began, 

O fficers, Soldiers, and others. 

Edm. Know of the duke, if his last purpose hold ^ 
Or, whether since he is advis’d by augiit 
To change the course : He’s full of alteration, 

And self-reproving : — bring his constant pleas ure§. 

[To an Officer, who goes out. 

- Reg. Our sister’s man is certainly miscarried. 
Edm. Tis m be doubted, madam. 

Reg. Now, sweet lord. 

You know the goodness I intend upon you : 

Tdi me, — but truly, — but then speak the truth. 

Do you not love my sister ? 

Mm. In honour’d love. 

Reg. But have you never found my brother's 
way -.i. 

To the forefended placeK ? r , 

* To bring: it to his apprehension, 

■ '-t 'Forces. 
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jEdwi. That thoiight, abuses* you. 

Se». lam doubttuUhat you have been conjunct 
AikI bosom'd vviU her, as far as we call hers. 

Mdm. No, by mine honour, madam^ 

Meg.’ I never shall endure her ; Dear my lord, 

Be notdamiliar with her. 

JEd???. Fear me not 
She, and the duke her husband, - 

Enter Albany f Goneril^ and Soldiers, 

Con, 1 had ratlier lose the battle, than that sis- 
ter 

Should loosen him and me. [^Aside. 

Alb. Our very loving sister, well be met. — 

Sir, this I hear, — ^The king is come to his daughter, 
With others, whom the rigour of our state 
Forc'd to cry out. Where 1 could not be honest, 

1 never yet was valiant : for this business, 

It toucbeth us as France invades our land, 

Not boldsf the king, with others, whom, I fear, 

Most just and heavy causes make oppose. 

£dm. Sir, you speak nobly. 

Beg, Why is this reason'd ? 

Goru Combine together 'gainst the enemy : 

For these domestick and particular broils 
Art not to question here. 

AIL Let us then determine 
With the ancient of war on our proceedings. 

Edm, I 'shall attend you presently at your tent. 
Reg, Sister, you'll go" with us ? ' 

■ Qau* ' *' ' 

• Reg. convenient ; pray you, go with" 

, idmow the riddle : XAside.'l I will go. 


%y are gotf% out^ enter Edgar, disguised;^ 

Edg. If e'er your gi’ace had speech with man so 
poor, 

Hear me one w^ovd. 

Alb, I’ll overtake you, — Speak. 

[Exeu7it Ednnpid, Began, Goiieril, Officers, 
Soldiers, and attendants, 

^Sdg, Before you fight the battle, ope this letter. 
If you have victory, let the trumpet sound 
For him that brought it ; wretched though I seem, 

I can produce r champion, that will prove 
What is avouched' there : If you miscarry, 

Your business of the world hath so an end, 

And ma^iiation ceases]: . Fortune love you I 
- Alb. S% till t have read the letter. 

Iw^-forbid it 

s ' 

. ■ > ' 

Edm, 

Here is the gu«"of! 


I wasjtoroiu It. _ 

l^thut the'“ l?erald cry, 

M: ..Wwfefli^eU thy 


! 


♦.Imposes on .you. ^ ... 

t- i, e. Emboldens him. * M 
X i, e, Ah (Ife&isus gainst yom* 



'By diligent discovery ; — but your haste 
Is now urg'd on you. 

Alb. We will greet the time'^. [Rr/iJ. 

Edtu. To both these sisters have I sworn my 
love I 

Each jealous of the other, as the stung 

Are of the adder. Which of them shall I take ? 

Both ! one ? or neither ? Neither can be enjoy'd, 

If both remaiii alive : To take the widow, 
Exasperates, makes mad her sister Ooneril; 

And hardly shall I carry out mysidef, 

Her husband being alive. Now then, we’ll use 
His countenance for llie battle ; which being done, 
Let her, who would be rid of him, devise 
His speedy taking off. As for the mercy 
Which he intends to Lear, and to Cordelia, — 

The battle done, and they within our power, 

Shall never see his pardon : for my state . 

Stands on me to defend, not to debate. 

SCENE ir, 

A Field between the two Camps, 

Alarum, withm. Enter, with Drum, 'and Colours, 
Lear, Cordelia, and their Forces; and exeunt. 

Enter Edgar and Gloster. 

Edg, Here, father, take the shadow of this tree 
For your good host : pray that the right may thrive ; 
If ever 1 return to you again, 
ril bring you comfort. 

Glo. Grace go with you, sir! [^Exit Edgar, 
Alarums; afteinjoards a Betreat, Bc-enter Edgar, 
Edg, Away, old man, give me thy hand, away ; 
King Lear hath lost, he and his daughter ta’en : 

Give me thy hand, come onl 

Glo. No further, sir ; a man may rot even here. 
Edg. What, in ill thoughts again ? Men must 
endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither : 
liipeness is all]; ; Come on. 

Glo, And, that's true too. [Exeunt, 


The Briiisk Camp near Dover. 

Enter, in Conquest, with Drum and Colours, Ed-- 
mund; Lear and ^Cbfdelia, as Fidsviiers; Officer's, 
Soldiers, 4’C. , 

Ednt. Some olfi-cjlis take them away : good 
> guard; ' ., 

Until their, greater pleasures first be known 
That are ifo cen'sure§.t]bem. 

Cor, . We are not the first. 

Who, with best meaning, have incuri'd the- worst. 

For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down ; 

Myself could else out-frown false fortune’s frown. 
Shall, we. not see these daughters, and these sisters ? 
Lear. JAo, no, no, no 1 Come, let's away to ori- 

* Be ready to meet tlie occasion. • 

L'- t i. 4- Make my party 

■..r...'i....e..1'Q...h,e.rca.dyvprepar€d,-iS:.^^^ 

V,.' § Bsttejudumentoatkem. 
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' AVe two aloiie will sing like birds i’ the cage ; 

When thou dost ask me blessing, Til kneerdown,. 
And ask of thee forgiveness : So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news ; and we'U talk with them too, 
Who loses, and who wins ; who's in, who's out ; — 
And take upon us the mystery of things, 

As if we were God's spies : And we'U wear out, 

In a wall'd prison, packs and sects of great ones, ; 
Tl)at ebb and flow by the moon. 

Edm. Take them away. 

Lear. Upon such sacrifices, my Cordelia, 

The gods themselves tluow incense. Have I canght 
"thee? 

He, that parts us, shall bring a brand from heaven. 
And fire u3 hence, like foxes. Wipe thine eyes ; 

The goujeers^' shall devour tliem, flesh and fellt, - 
•Ere they shall make us weep : we’ll see them starve 
first. 

Come. \_Ej:eu'nt Lear mid Cordelia^ guarded. 

Edm. Come hither, captain ; hark. 

Take thou this note; {^Giving a ])a'pery'\ go, follow 
them to prison : 

One step I have advanc'd thee ; if thou dost 
As this instrucfs thee, thou dost make thy way 
To noble fortunes : know thou this, — that men 
Are as the time is ; to be tender-minded 
Does not become a sword : — Thy great employment 
Will not bear question J ; either say, thou’lt dq't, 

Or thrive by oilier means. 

Of', ril do't, my lord. 

Edm. About it; and write happy, when thou 
has done. 

Mark, — I say, instantly ; and carry it so, 

As I have set it down. 

Off, I cannot draw a cart, nor eat dried oats ; 

If it be man’s work, I will do it. Officer. 

Flourkh. Enter Albany, Goneril, Regan, Officers, 
and attendants.^^ 

Alb. Sir, you have shown to-day your valiant 
strain, 

And fortune led you w^ell : You have the captives 
Who were the opposites of this day^s strife : 

We do require them of you ; so to use them. 

As we shall find their merits and our safety 
May equally determine. 

Edm. Sir, I thought it fit 
To send the old and miserable king 
To some retention, and appointed guard ; 

Whose age has charms in it, whose title more, 

To pluck the common bosom on his side, 

And turn our impress’d lances iti.oUr eyes 
Which do command them. With him I sent tiie 
queen; 

My reason all the same; and they are ready 
To-morrow, or at further space, to appear 
Where you shall hold yom* session. , At tins time, 

We sweat, and bleed : the friend hath lost kis friend ; 
And the best quarrels; in the heat, are curs'd 
By those that feel their sharpness : — , 


The question of Cordelia, and her father, 

Requires a fitter place'^'. 

Alb. Sir, by your patience, 

I hold you but a subject of this war, 

Not as a brother. 

, Reg. That's as we list to grace him. 

Methinks, our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. He led our powers ; 

Bore the commission of my place and person •, 

The which immediacyf may well stand up. 

And call itself your brother. 

Gon. Not so hot : 

In his own grace he doth exalt himself. 

More than in your advancement. 

Reg. In my rights, 

By me invested, he compeers the best. 

Gon. That were the most, if he should husband 
you. 

Reg. Jesters do oft prove prophets. 

Oow. Holla, holla I 

That eye, that told you so, look'd but a-squint|. 

Reg. Lady, I am not well ; else t should answer 
From a full flowing stomach.— General, 

Take thou my soldiers, prisoners, patrimony; 
Dispose of them, of me ; the walls are thine : 

Witness the world, that I create thee here 
My lord and master. 

Gm. Mean you to enjoy him ? 

Alb. The let-alone lies not in your good will. 
Edm. Nor, in thine, lord. 

A:!h Half-blooded fellow, yes. 

Reg. Let the drum strike, and prove my title 
tliine. [To Edmund. 

Alb. Stay yet ; bear reason. Edmund, I arrest thee 
Oh capital treason ; and, in thy arrest, 

'This gilded serpent: [Pointing to Go?*.] — for your 
claim, fair sister, 

i bar it in the interest of my wife; 

’Tis she is sub-contracted to this lord, 

And I, her liusband, contradict your Ijans* 

If you will many, make your love to rae^ 

My lady is, bespoke. J, ^ 

Gon. An interlude I 

Alb, Thou art arm’d, Gloster ; — Let the trumpet 
sound ; 

if none appear to prove upon thy person. 

Thy heinous, manifest, and many treasons, 

There is raj;; pledge ; [T/irowing down a glove,] I'll 
prove it on thy heart, 

; Ere 1 taste bread, thou art in nothing less 
; Than 1 have here proclaim’d thee. 

' Reg. Sick, 0, sick I 
i Gon. If not. I'll ne’er trust poison, 

I Edm, There% my exchange : [Throwing doim 
j a ghve.] what in the world he is 
j That names me traitor, villain-like he lies : 

' Call by thy trumpet : he that dares approach, 
i On him, on you, (who not?) I will maintain 
I My truth and honour finnly. 

Alb, A herald, hoi 

•' * To’ "be discourse of In gr«s|ter psivwsy. . ' ' ' ' 
t AutJiority sofi^r my ow». ‘ ’’ 

% AHading: to tli« a iaakes a 

_ iff ' 

" ''k . 


* "21- French (Useaae. t Skin, t Admit of debate. 
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^ JEdm. A heraij, ho, a herald ! _ ^ 

Alb. Trust to thy angle virtue* ; for thy soldiers, 

AU levied iiTniy 
Took their discharge. 

This sickness giws upon m 
JEnter a Herald. 

Alh. . She is not well ; convey her to my tent. 

[Exit Regan^ led. 

Come hither," herald.— Let the trumpet sound,— 

And read out this. 

Off: Sound, trumpet. [^1 IVumpet sounds. 

Herald reads. 

If any man of quality, or degree, within the lists 
of the army, will maintain upon Edmund, supposed 
earl of Gloster, that -be is a manifold traitor, let him 
ajqiear at the tliird sound of the trumpet ; He is bold 
in his defence. 

Edm. Sound. . [1 Trumpet, 

Her. Again. [2 Trumpet, 

Her, Again. ^3 Trumpet, 

[ Trumpet answers within. 

Enter Edgar ^ armed^ preceded by a trumpet. 

Alb. Ask him his purposes, why he appears 
Upon this call o’the trumpet. 

Her. What are you ? 

Your name, your quality ? and why you answer 
This present summons ? 

Edg, Kpow;, tpy, name is lost ; 

By treason’! iodth'bare-gnawn, and canker-bit ; . 

Yet am.t nolle as the adversary 
icpnie,%^^e 

^ Which is tbat,adversary ? / 

/Edg, :^What"s he, that speaks for Edrhund earl of 
'■"'Gldhter? ' v--' 

Edm, Hdimself; — What say ’st Ihou to him? 

Edg. Draw thy sword ; 

That, if my speech offend a noble heart. 

Thy arm may do thee justice : here is mine. 

Behold, it is the privilege of mine honours, > 

My oath, and my profession : I protest, — 

Mau^ef thy strength, youth, place, and eminence, 
Despite thy victor sword, and fire-new fortune, 

Thy valour, and thy heart, — thou art a traitor : 

False to thy gods, thy brother, and thy fatlier ; 
Conspixant Against this high illustrious prince ; 

And, from ^le extremest upward of thy head, 

To the and dust beneath thy feet, 

A most hied-ispoUed traitor. Say thou, iVb, 

This, swoi^', tins arm, and my best spirits, are bent 
To upaia thy heart,, whereto I speak, 

Wm* ,I#w^6WE*I 

Bdt,^ sp ^ j^^lke^r " ^ ’ 

And Ihiat'lhy “ 

What 

fiy rule of knighi|i%d}^^»^^ ssaa 

Back do. I, tQ,ss,ib^.LredS|n!ip» 

With the hell-hated lie o exwhelm thy" 



, ‘•i.-i.e.,Yatour. ' -t* ‘f 

miglitkaYe declined the combat. 







Which, (for they yet glance by, and scarcely bruise,) 
This sword of mine shall give them instant way, 
Where they shall rest for ever. — Trumpets, speak. 

[_A ktnims. They fight , Edmundfalh, 
Alb, 0 save him, save him ! 

Gon, This is mere practice*, Gloster : 

By the law of arms, thou wast not bound to answer 
An unknown opposite ; thou art not vanquish’d. 

But cozen’d and beguil’d. 

Alb, Shut your mouth, dame, 

Or with this paper shall I stop it Hold, sir : — 
Thou worse than any name, read thine own evil 
No tearing, lady ; I perceive, you know it. 

[ Gives the letter to Edmund, 
Gon. Say, if I do ; tlie laws are mine, not thine ; 
Who shall arraign me for’t? 

Alb. Most monstrous ! 

Know’st thou this paper 

Gon, Ask me not what I know. 

Goneril, 

Alb, Go after her : she’s desperate ; govern her. 

[Tb an Officer^ who goes out, 
Edm, What you have charg’d me with, that 
have I done ; 

And more, much more : the time will bring it out ; 
’Tis past, and so am I : but what art thou, 

That hast this fortune on me ? If thou art noble, 

I do forgive thee. 

Edg, Let’s exchange charity. 

I am no less in blood than thou art, Edmund; 

If more, the more thou hast wrong’d me, 

My name is Edgar, and thy father’s son. 

The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instruments to scourge us : 

The dark and vicious place where thee he got, 

Cost him his eyes. 

" Edm, Thou hast spoken right, ’tis true ; 

The wheel is come full circle ; I am here. 

Alb, Methougbt, t.hy very gait did prophecy 
A royal nobleness : — I must embrace thee; 

Let sorrow split my heart, if ever I 
Did hate thee, or thy father 1 
Edg. Worthy prince, 

I know it well. 

Alb. Where have you hid yourself? 

How have you known the miseries of your father ? 
Edg, By nursing them, my lord — Listt a brief 
tale; — 

And, when 'tis told, O, that my fieart would burst ! 
The bloody proclan^tiqn to escape. 

That follow’d me §o hear, (O our lives’ sweetness I 
That with the,]|am o| death we’d hourly die, 

Rathei' than die at once !) taught me to shift 
Into a mad-maa’'s, ; to assume a semblance 
, Tlmtvery dbg^ disdain’d ; and in this habit 
, Met I my father with his bleeding rings, 

^ Their precious stones new lost ; became liis guide, 

; Led him, begg’d for him, sav’d him from despair ; 

* Never ,(0 fault !) reveal’d myself unto him, 
i ww vvhen I was arm’d, 

though hoping, of this good success, 

' blessing, and from first to last 

Tbl<i piigrim<jge : But his flaw’d heart, 
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(Alack, too weak the conflict to support !) 

^Twixt two extremes of oassion, joy and grief. 

Burst smilingly. 

Edm. This speech of yours hath mov'd me, 

And shall, perchance, do good : but speak you on; 
You look as you had something more to say. 

Alh, If there be more, more woful, hold it in ; 
For I am almost ready to dissolve, 

Hearing of this. 

Edg. This would have seem'd a period 
To such as love not sorrow, but another, 

To amplify too much, would make much more, 

And top extremity. 

Whilst I was big in clamour, came there a man, 
Who having seen me in my worst estate, 

Sh min'd my abhorr’d society ; but then, finding 
Who 'twas that so endur'd, with his strong arms 
He fasten'd on my neck, and bellow’d out 
As he’d burst heaven ; threw him on my father ; 

Told the most piteous tale of Lear and him, 

That ever ear receiv’d ; which in recounting 
His grief grew puivssant, and the strings of life 
Began to crack : Twice then the trumpet sounded, 
And there 1 left him tranc'd. 

Alb, But who was this ? , 

Edg, Kent, sir, the banish’d Kent ; who in dis- 
Follow'd his enemy king, and did him service 
Improper for a slave. 

Enter a Gentleman hastily, with a hhody knife, 
Gent, Help ! help ! 0 help ! 

Edg. What kind of help 
Alb. Speak, man. 

Edg. What means that bloody knife ? 

Gent. ’Tis hot, it smokes ; 

even from the heart of — 

Edg. Who, man ? speak. 

Gent. Your lady, sir, your lady : and her sister 
By her is poison’d ; she confesses it. 

Ed7n. I was contracted to. diem both ; all three 
Now marry in an instant. ^ 

Alb. Produce their bodies, be they alive or 
dead! — ' 

This judgment of the heavens, that makes us tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. [^E;rit Gentkmfm. 

Enter Kent. 

Edg. Here comes Kent, sir. 

Alb. O ! it is he. 

The time will not allow the compliment, 

Which very manners urges. 

Kent. I am come 

To bid my king and master aye^ good night ; 

Is he not here ^ 

Alb. Great thing of us forgot ! — 

Speak, Edmund, where's the king? and where’s 
Cordelia? — 

See'st thou this object, Kent? 

[T//6 bodies of Gonetil and Regan are brought in, 
Kent. Alack, why thus ? ' 

Edm, Yet Edmund was belov'd : 

The one the other poison’d for my sake. 

And after slew herself. 

Forever. ' 


: Alb, Even SO. — Cover their faces. 

Edm. 1 pant for life : — Some good I mean to do, 
Despite of mine own nature. Quickly send, — 

Be brief in it, — to the castle, for iny writ 
Is on die life of Lear, and on Cordelia : — 

Nay, send in time. 

Alh, Run, run, 0, run — 

Edg. Ilo who, my lord ? — Who has the office? 
send 

Thy token of reprieve, 

Edm. Well, thought on ; take my sword, 

Give it the captain. 

Alb. Haste thee, for thy life. [Exit Edgar. ■ 
Eidm. He hath commission from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the prison, and 
To lay the blame upon her own despair, 

That she fordid^Mierself. 

Alb. The gods defend her ! Bear him Iience 
awhile. [Edmund is home off, 

I - ■" 

1 Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms ; 
Edgar, Officer, and others, 

Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl I — ^0, you are men 
of stones ; 

* Had I, jour tongues and eyes, I’d use them so 

; That heaven’s vault should crack : — P, she is gone 
I ' for ever 1 — 

I know vvhen one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth ; — Lend me a looking glass ; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she Uve.s. 

Kent, Is this the promis’d endf ? 

Edg, Or image of that horror ? 

Alb. Fall, and ceasej ! 

Lea?'. This feather stirs ; she lives 1 if it be so, 

: It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
I That ever I have felt. 

. Kent. O my good master I [Kneeling. 

• Lear. Pr’ythee, away. 

Edg. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear, A plague upon you, murderers, traihjrs 
all 1 ' 

I might have sav’d her ; noiv she's gone for ever! — 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ila ! 

What is't thou say’st 1—Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle, and low ; an excellent thing in woman 
I kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee. 

Off 'Tis true, my lords, he did. 

Lear, Did I not, fellow'?- 
I have seen the day, with my good biting faul- 
chion 

I would have maiie them skip : I am old now, 

And these same j|irosses spoil me,-— Who are you? 
Mine eyes are noneo’the best; — I'll tell you straight. 

Kent. If fortune brag of two she lov’d and hated, 
One of. them we behold. 

j Lear. This is a dull sight : Are you not Kent? 
i Kmt. The same ; 

’ Your ser\^a.nt Kent : Where is your servant Cains ? 
Lear, He’s a good fellow, X can tell you that; 

i * ]>estroyed henself, , ' ' 

t end of m World, or ^ 

it ? ./f 

[ t i. e.X>le} Albany sp0iIcS( to Ldaf. ^ 
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too r-r-He^s dead and 


He’ll strike, and quickly 

rotten. ■, , _ ^ ■ 

Kent, No, my good lord ; I am the very man ! — 
Lear. I'H see that straight. 

Kent. That from your first of difference and 
decaff 

Have follow’d your sad steps. 

Lear. You are welcome hither. 

Kefit. Nov no man else; all's cheerless, dark, 
and deadly; — ■ 

Your eldest daughters Itave fore-doom’d themselves. 
And desperately are dead. 

Lear. Ay, so I think . 

Jtd. He knows not what he says ; and vain it is 
That we present us to liim. 

Very bootless^. 

Enter an Officer. 

Off. Edmund is dead, my lord. 

Mb. That’s but a trifle here. — 

You lords, and noble friends knovy our intent. 

What comfort to this great decayf may come, 

Shall be applied : for us, we will resign, 

During the life of this old majesty, 

To him our absolute power : — You, to your rights ; 

[To Edgar and Kent. 

With boQtf, and such addition^ as your honours 
Have more than merited : — All friends shall taste 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their jdeservhigs. — 0, see, see! • 

Lear. ■An’d my ifooF fooI|[ is bang’d I No, nOytiO 

Why .^4^^ dog^ a' liorsSr^, ^t, have Bfe,, . ' ' 

'■ • ■«, • ‘ ■ V '*• . • ■% *■ 

NeWr^ tieveri^mfvar, f-r-r fX' ,C . *v- 

I%| '1^' undo this •■hu'^nsVTh^^k, jou^ Bttl- — 

Do yon see this? — Loolc on her, — ^look, — her lips, — 
Look thefe/fook there ! — £Be dm. 

Edg. He faints ! — My lord, my lord, — 

Kent. Break, heart; 1 pr’ythee, break ! 

Edg. Look up, my lord. 

• Kent. Vex not his ghost : 0, let him passlf ! he 
hates him, 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.’ 

Edg, Of he is gone indeed. 

Kent. The wonder is, he hath endur’d so long : 
He but usurp’d his life. 

Alb. Boar them from, hence. — Our present bu- 

Is generat woe. Yriends of my soul, you twain 

, " ; „ [ To Kent and Edgar. 

Eule iirthis realm, and the gor'd sta.e sustain. 

Kent. I have a journey, sk, shortly to go ; 

My master calls, and I innst not say, no, ■' 

Alh. The weight sad time we must obey ; 
Speak what we feel, not Wk;'we;4u|ht t 4 say. 

The oldest hath '‘bofh4'lib^; a^’ 

Shall nevei^ see so 




„ - . *, .'TJsd^ss.; f {..I,, Lear. , t„ .^Benefit., 

I Foor/aotf in tlie ti»ne qf Shalcspeare was art^expres^n of 
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PTSRSO^rS REPRESENTED. 
TAesew.?, duke of Athens. 

Egms, father to Hemiia. 


Lysander, Hermia. 


Demetrhcs, 

Pkilostrate, master of the Revels to Theseus, 

Quince, the carpenter. 

the joiner. 

J5o/^om, the weaver. 

Flute, the hello ws-mender. 

-Sr owi, the tinker. 

the tailor. 

Hippolyta,. Queen of the Amazons, betrothed to Theseus. 
Hermia, daughter of Egeus, in love with Lysandcr, 

Helena, in love with Demetrius. 

King of the Fairies. 

Tifania, Queen of the Fairies. 

Fuck or Robin’.goodfellow, a F&iTj. 

Feas~hlossu7n, f 

"■ I Paines. 

Mustard.seed, J 
Fyramus, "i 

Wall ’ j. Characters in the Interlude perfor;ned by 

Moonshine, \ Clowns. 

Lion, 

Other Fairies attending their King and Queen. 
Attendants on Theseus and Hippoiyta. 

Scejte, Athens, and a wood not far from it. 


ACT I. SCENE I. 


Athens. A Room in the Palace of Theseus* 

Enter Theseus , Iiippolyta,JPhUo$t7'atef^and Attendants. 

. Theseus. Now, fair Hippoiyta, our nuptial hour 
Draws on apace ; four hap^ days bring in 
Another moon ; but^.oh, methinks how slow 
This old moon wanes ! she lingers my desires, 

Like to a step-dame, or a dowager, 

Lorig withering out a young man’s revenue. 

Hip. Four days will quickly steep themselves in* 
nights ; 

Four nights will quickly dream away the time ; 

And then the moon, like to a silver bow 
New bent in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities. 

The. Go, Philostrate, 

Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments : 

Awake the pert and nimble spirit of mirth ; 

Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 

The pale companion is not for our pomp. — 

[Erejf Philostrate. 

Hippoiyta, I woo’d thee with my sword, 

And won thy Ipve, ddifig thee injuries : 

But I will wed thee in another key, 

With pomp, with triumph^ and with revelling. 

Enter EgmSf Hermia f LysandeVf and Demetrius. 
Ege. Happy be Theseus, our renowned duke ! 
The. Thanks, good Egeus. What’s the news 
with thee 1 

Egc. Full of vexation come I, with complaint 
Against my child, my daughter Hermia — 

Stand fdrtb, Debetrius; — My noble lord, 
iTfis consent to marry lier : — 

SlbiS- forth, Lysander ; — and, my gracious duke, 

■This hd bewitch’d the bosom of my child : 




* Shows. 
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Thou, thou, Lysander, thou hast given her rliymes, 
And interchangM love-tokens witli my child : 

Thou hast by moon-light at her window sung, 

With feigning voice, verses of feigning love ; 

And slorn the impression of her fantasy 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds'^, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sv'eet-meats ; messengers 
Of strong prevaihuent in unharden'd youth : 

With cunning hast thou flich'd my daughter's heart ; 
Turn’d her obedience, which is due to me. 

To stubborn harshness. — And, my gracious duke, 

Be it so she will not here before your grace 
Consent to marry with Demetrius, 

I beg the ancient privilege of Athens : 

As she is mine, I may dispose of her ; 

Which shall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death ; according to our law, 

Immediately provided in that case. 

The, What say you, liermia? be advis’d, fair 
maid : 

To you your father should be as a god ; 

One that compos’d your beauties ; yea, and one 
To whom you are but as a form in Wax, 

By him imprinted, and within his power 
To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 

Her. So is Lysander. 

The. In himself he is ; 

But, in this kind, wanting your father’s voice, 

The other must be held the worthier. 

Her. I would my father look’d but with my eyes. 
The. Rather your eyes must with his judgment 
look. 

Her. I do entreat your grace to pardon me. 

I know not by what power I am made bold; 

Nor how it may concern my modesty, 

In such a presence here, to plead ray thoughts : 

But I beseech your grace that I may know 
The worst that may befal me in this case, 

If I refuse to wed Demetrius. 

The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
Eor ever the society of men. 

Therefore, fair Hermia, question your desires, 

Know of your youth, examine w^ellyour blood, 
■'Whether, if you yield not to your father’s clioice. 

You can endure the livery of a nun ; 

Eor aye to be in shady cloister mew’d, 

To live a barren sister all your life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruitless moon. 
Thrice blessed they, that master so their blood, 

To undergo such maiden pilgrimage ; 

But earthiier happy is tlie rose distiird, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thoni, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Her. So will I grow, so live, so die, ray lord, 

Ere I will yield my Virgin patent up . 

Unto his lordship, whose unwished yoke 
My soul consents not to give sovereignty. 

27ie. Take time to pause : and, by the next new 
moon, ..'..'"'''''■''"■■'f ' 

(The sealing-day betwixt my love and me, 

Eor everlasting bond of fellowship,) 

Upon that day either prepare to. die, 

* Baubles, 


For disobedience to your father’s will ; 

Or else to vved Demetrius, as he would : 

Or on Diana’s altar to protest, 

For aye, austerity and single life. 

Dem. Relent, sweet iJennia ; — And, Lysander, 
yield 

Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

L^s. You have her father’s love, Demetrius ; 

Let me have Hennia’s: do you marry him. 

Ege. Scovnfid Lysander I true, lie liath my love ; 
And what is mine my love shall render him ; 

And she is mine ; and all my right of her 
I do estate unto Demetrius. 

Lys. I am, my lord, as well deriv’d as he, 

As well possess’d ; my love is more than his ; 

■My fortunes every way ns fairly rank’d, 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius’ ; 

And, whicii is more than ail lliese boasts can be, 

I am belov’d of beauteous IJermia : 

Why should not I then prosecute my rigiit? 
Demetrius, I’ll avouch it to his head, 

Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 

And won her soul ; and she, sweet iadj, dotes. 
Devoutly dotes, dotes in idolatry, 

Upon this spotted* and inconstant man. 

The. I must'contesSf that i have heard so much, 
And with Demetrius thought to have spoke thereof ; 
But, being over-full of self-alfairs, 

My mind did lose it. But, Demetrius, come ; 

And come, Egens ; you shall go with me, 

I have some private scliooling for you both. — 

For you, fair liermia, look you arm yourself 
To fit your fancies to your father’s will ; 

Or else the law of Athens yields you up 
(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of single life. — 

Come, my Hiiipolyta. What cheer, ray love? — 
Demeti’ius, and Egeus, go along : 

I must employ you in -some busiimss 
Against our nuptial ; and confer with you 
Of something nearly that concerns yourselves. 

Ege. with duty and desire we follow you. 

f^E^reufU ilies. Hip. Ege. Hem, and tram. 
Lp. How now, ray love. ^ Why is your cheek 
'so pale ? 

How chance the roses there do fade so fast ? 

Her. Belike, for want of rain ; which I could 
well 

Beteem themf from the tempest of mine eyes. 

Lp. Ah me 1 for auglit (hat ever I could read. 
Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 

But, either it was difierent in blood. 

Her. O cross>! too high to be eiiihraU’d to low ! 
Zp. Or else misgvaflbd, in respect of years ; 

Her. O spite ! too old to be engag’d to young i 
Hys. Or else it stood upon the choice of Mends : 
Her. 0 hell ! to choose love by another’s eye ! 

Zp. Or, if there were a sympathy in choice. 

War, death, or sickness did lay .siege to it; 

Making it moraentanyl as a sound, 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the collied? night, 

’ * Wlicked. t Give, bestow, ^ Black. 
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That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth. 
And ere a man hath power to say,— Behold ! 

The jaws or darkness do devour it up ; 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

Her. if then true lovers liave been ever cross’d, 

It stiinds as an edict in destiny ; 

Tiien let us teacii our trial p<atience, 

Because it is a customary cross ; 

As due to love, as thoughts, and dreams, and sighs, 
Wishes, and tears, poor fancy’s'-^ followers. 

A good persuasion; therefore, hear me, 
Hermia. 

^ I have a widow aunt, a dowager 
Of great revenue, and she hath no child : 

From Athens is her house remote seven leagues ; 

And she respects me as her only son. 

There, gentle Hermia, may J many thee ; 

And to that place the sharp Athenian law 
Cannot pursue us. .If thou lov’st me tiien, 

Steal forth thy father’s house to-morrow^ night ; 

And in the wood, a league without the town, 

'VVliere I did meet thee once with Helena, 

To do observance to a morn of May, 

There will I stay for thee. 

UTer. My good Lysander ! 

I swear to d^ee, by Cupid’s strongest bow ; 

By his best arrow with the golden head ; 

By the simplicity of Venus’"doves ; 

By that which knittetli souls, and prospers loves ; 
And by that fire which buni’d the Carthage queen. 
When the. false Trojan under sail was seen ; 

‘ By all the vows that ever men have broke, 

In number more than ever women spoke ; — 

In that same place tliou hast apjioitued me, 
Tb-morrOw truly will I meet with thee. 

. Xys* ; Keep promise, love ; Look, here comes 
« Helena. 

Helena. 

,Her. God speed fair Helena ! Whither away? 
Mel. Call you me fair ? that fair again unsay, 
Demetrius loves your fair? O happy fair ! 

Your eyes are lode-starsf ; and your tongue’s sweet 
air , 

More tuneable than lark to shepherd’s ear, 

■When wheat is green, when hawthorn buds appear. 
Sickness is catching ; O, were favourj so I 
Yoiir’s would’ I ctoh,.fair Hermia, ere I go ; 

My ear sho.uld catclryour voice, my eye your eye, 
My tongue should catch your tongue’s 'sweet melody. 
Were the %brld mine, Demetrius being bated, ^ * 

. The rest yil"give to be to you translated. 

O, teacT^thne how you look ; and with what art 
motion of Demetrius^ heart. . 

he*loves me still. 

\ }}}f yo^^ frowns wo^ldleacli my'smiles 

>Sdch sMI ^ 

Bcr Uiye him l6ve,:.^ 

^move! ^ 

Her. 

mL . The more nhie; tJjfe'mc»e ' 

Her. / His folly, Helena, is no 

* love’s, t^PoIe.stars. ^ ' t 


mi. None, but your beauty. 'Would ilmt fault 
were mine 1 j-{V^pg . 

Her. Take comfort ; he no more shall see my 

Lysander and myself will fly this place. 

■Before the time 1 did Lysander see, 

Seem’d Athens as a paradise to me : 

O then, what graces in my love do clwoll, 

That he hath turn’d a heaven unto hell! 

Z?js. Helen, to you our minds we will unfold ; 
To-morrow-night when Phmbe doth behold 
Her silver visage in the wat’ry glass, 

Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 

(A time that lovers’ ilights doth still conceal,) 
Through Athens’ gates have we devis’d to steal. 

Her. _ And in the wood, wlmre often you and I 
Upon faint primrose beds were wont to fie, 

Emptying our bosoms of their counsel sweet 
There my Lysander and myself siiaii meet : "" 

And thence, from Athens, turn away our eyes 
To seek new friends and stranger companies. 
Farewell, sweet playfellow ; pray thou for us, 

And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius ! ^ 

Keep word, Lysander: we must starve our si-->ht 
From lover’s food,- till morrow deep midnight! 

T T Ml -rr . [Hvil Herm. 

Lys. I will, my I Jermia.— Helena, adieu : 

I As you on him, Demetrius dote on you ! 

I yt 7 1j- , ^ lal/St 

' some can be ! 

Ihrough Athens i am tlioiight as fair as she. 

But what of that? Demetrius thinks not so: 

, He will not know what all but he do know. 

' And as he errs, doting on Ilermiu’s eyes, 

So I, admhing of his qualities, 
lliings base and vile, holding no quantity, 
i Love can transpose to form and dignity. 

I Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind ; 

And therelore IS winged Cupid painted blind: 

: Nor hath love s mind of any judgement taste : 

' Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste : 
i And therefore is love said to be a child 
Because in choice he is so oft beguil’d.^ 

As waggish boys in game tliemselves forswear, 

So the boy love is perjur’d every where : 

For ere^Demetrius look’d on Hermia’s evne‘^*‘ 

He hail d down oaths, that lie was only mine ; 

And when this hail some heat from Hermia felt 
So he dissolv’d, and showers of oaths did melt. ^ 

I will go tell him of fair liermia’s flight : 

TLen to the wood will he, to-morrow nio'ht, 

Flrsue her; and for this intelligence 
Tf I have thanks, it is a dear expence : 

But herein niean I to enrich my pain,* 

To have a sight thither, and back again. £Exit. 

SCENE rr. 

T/ie mme. A Room in a Cottage. 

Enta- Smg, Bottom, Fkite, Snout, Quince, and 

' , Starveling . 

Is all our company here? 

mhe “““ 

.. - * EyeS. 
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Qiii7i. Here fs the scroll of every man's name^ 
which is thought fit, through all Athens, to play 
in our interlude before the duke and duchess, on his 
wedding-day at night. 

Bot, First, good Peter Quince, say what the 
play treats on; then read the names of the actors; 
and so grow to a point. 

Qimi. Marry, our play is — The most lamentable 
comedy, and most cruel death of Pyramus and 
Tliisby. I 

Bot. A very good piece of work, I assure you, i 
and a merry. — Now, good Peter Quince, call fortli 
your actors by the scroll : Masters, spread your- 
selves. 

Quiv.. Answer, as I call you. — Nicl; Bottom, 
the weaver. 

Bot. Heady : Name what part I am for, and 
proceed. 

Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are set down for 
Pyramus. 

Bot. What is Pyramus ? a lover, or a tyrant? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himself most gallantly 
for love. 

Bot. That will ask some tears in the true per- 
forming of it : If I do it, let the audience look to 
their eyes; 1 will move storms, I will condole in. 
some measure. To the rest : — Yet my chief hu- 
mour is for a tyrant : I could play Ercles rarely, or 
a part to tear a cat in, to make ail split. 

The raging rocks, 

With shivering sliocks, 

Shall break die locks 
Of prison-gates : 

And Pliibbus’ car 
Shall shine from far, 

And make and mar 
The foolish fates.^' 

This w^as lofty I—Now name the rest of the players. — 
This is Ercles* vein, a tyrant's vein ; a lover is more 
condoling. . , 

Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows-mender. 

Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You must take Tiiisby on you. 

Flu. Wliat is Thisby ? a wandering knight ? 

Quin . It is the lady that Pyramus must love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let me not play a woman ; I 
have a beard coming. 

Quin. That’s all one; you shall play it in a: 
mask, and you may speak as small as you will. ^ | 

Bot. An I may bide my face, let me play Tliflll' | 
too : Til speak in a monstrous little voice ; — ^Thisne, I 
Thisne — Ah, Pyramus, my lover dear; thy Thisby I 
dear I and lady dear i 

Qum. No, no; you must play Pyramus; and 
Flute, you Tiiisby. 

Bot. Well, proceed. 

Quin. Robin Starveling, the tailor. y 

Star. Here, Peter Quince. '5" 

Quin. Robin Starveling, you must play Thisby ’s 
mother. — Tom Snout, the tinker. 

Snojd. Here, Peter Quince. 

Quin. You, Pyramus’s father ; myself, Thisby's^ 
fatlier ; — Snug, the joiner, you, the lion’s part;— * 
and, 1 hope, here is a play fitted. 
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Snug. Have you the lion’s part wuntten ? pray 
you, if it be, give it me, for J arn slow of study. 

Quin. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing 
but roaring. 

Bot. Let me play the lion too ; I will roar, that I 
will do any man’s heart good to hear me ; I will roar, 
that T will make the duke say, Let him roar again, 
Let him roar again. 

Quin. An you should do it too terribly, you 
would fright the ducliess and the ladies, tiiat ttiey 
would shriek ; and tliat were enough to hang ns all. 

All. That would hang us every mother’s son. 

Bot. I grant you, friends, if that you sliould 
fright the ladies out of their wits, tliey would iiave no 
more discretion but to hang us ; but I will aggravate 
my voice so, that I will roar you as gently as any 
sucking dove ; I will roar you an twere any night- 
ingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramus ; for 
Pyramus is a sw’eet-faced man ; a proper man, as 
one shall see in a summer’s day ; a most lovely, 
g'entleraan-like man ; therefore you must needs play 
Pyramus. 

JBot. Well, I will undertake it. What beard 
were I best to play it in ? 

Quin.,, Wliy, what you will. 

Bot. I will discharge it in either your straw- 
coloured beard, your orange-tawny beard, your pur- 
plc-in-grain beard, or your Freiicli-crown-colour 
beard, your perfect yellow. 

Quin. Some of your French crowns have no hair 
at all, and then you will play bure-faced. — But, 
masters, here are your parts ; and 1 am to cnitreat 
you, request you and desire you, to con them by to- 
morrow night ; and meet me in the palace wood, a 
mile without the town, by moon-liglit ; there will we 
rehearse ; for if we meet in the city, we sindl be dog’d 
wiUi company, and our devices known. In the mean 
time I will draw a bill of properties^ such as our 
play wants. I pray you, fail me not , 

Bot. We will meet ; and there we may rehearse 
more obscenely, and courageously. Take pains ; be 
perfect : adieu. 

Quin. At tlie’duke’s oak we meet. 

Bot. Enough ; Hold*, or cut bow-stringsf . 

[Biemt. 

act ir. SCEiSIJE I. 

Wood near Athens. 

Bnter a Fuuy at one door, and Puck at another* 

Puck. How now, spirit I whither wander you ? 

Fai. Over hill, over dale, 

Thorough' bush, thorough briar, 

Over park, over pale, 

Thorough flood, thorough fire, 

I do wander every where. 

Swifter than the moones sphere : 

And I serve the fairy queen, 

To dew her orbsj upon the green : 

The cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

■ . tu their gold coats spots, you s# ; ^ 

« Articles wiiuired in 
f At all events. . ■- - J OW*#, . ■ 
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Those be rubies, fairy favours, 

In those freckles live their savours : 

I must go seek some dew drops here, 

And hang' a pparl in every cowslip’s ear. 

Farewell, thou iob'^ of spirits, I’ll be gone ; 

Our queen and all her elves come here anon. 

Puch The king doth keep his revels here to- 
night; 

Take heed the queen come not within his sight. 

For Oberon is passing fell and wrath, 

Because thht she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy, stoFn from an Indian king ; 

She never had so sweet a changeling ; 

And jealous Oberon would have die child 
Knight of his train, to trace the forest wild : 

But she, perforce, witldiolds the loved boy, 

Crowns liim with flowers, and makes him all her joy. 
And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, or spangled star-light sheen, 

But they do Sqiiaref ; that all their elves, for fear, 
Creep into acorn cups, and hide them there. 

Fai. Either I mistake your shape and making 
quite, 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite. 

Call’d Robin Good-fellow i are you not lie, 

That fright the maidens of the villagery ; 

Skim milk ; and sometimes labour in the quern J, 

And bootless make the breathless housewife churn; 
And sometime make the drink to bear no barm§; 
Mislead uight-wundevers, laughing at their harm? 
Those that Hobgoblin call you, aud sweet Puck, 

You do their vyork, and they shall have good luck : 
Are not you he ? 

Pmhn Thou speak’st aright ; 
l am that merry wanderer of the night. 

I jest to Oberon, and make him smile, 

When I a fat and bean-fed horse beguile, 

Neighing in likeness of a filly foal : 

And sometime lurk I in a gossip’s bowl, 

In very likeness of a roasted crab|| ; 

And, when she drinks, against her lips I bob, 

And oh her wither’d dew-lap pour the ale. 

The wisest aunt, telling the saddest tale, 

Sometime for three-foot stool mistaketh me : 

Then slipt I from her bum, down topples she, 

And tmlor cries, and falls into a cough ; 

And then the whole quire hold their hips, and Ioffe ; 
And waxeh in their mirth, and neeze, and swear 
A merrier hour was never wasted there, — 

But roonij^, Faery, liere comes Oberon. 

FaL]^ Ahd here my mistress : — ’Would that he 

■■■ 


When thou hast stoFn aw^ay from fairy land 
And in the shape of Gorin sat all day, ^ 

Playing on pipes of corn, and versing love 
To amorous PhiHida. * Why art thou here 
Come from the farthest steep of India ? ^ 

But that, forsooth, the bouncing Amazon, 

Your buskin’d mistress, and your warrior love 
To Theseus must be wedded ; and you come ^ 

To gKe their bed joy and prosperity. 

Ohe. How canst thou tlms, for shame, Titania 
Glance at iTiy credit with Hippolyta, ^ 

Knowing 1 know thy love to Theseus ? 

Didst thou not lead him through tlie glimmerincy 
night ^ 

From Perigenia, whom he ravished ? 

And make him with fair .Egle break his faith, 

With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 

Tita, These are the forgeries of jealousy : % 

And never, since the middle summer’s sprino'. 

Met we on hill, in dale, forest, or mead, 

By paved fountain, or by rushy brook, 

Or on the beached margent of the sea, 

To dance our ringlets to tlie whistling wind, 

But wntli thy brawls thou hast disturb’d our sport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 

As in revenge, have suck’d up from the sea 
Contagious fogs ; which falling in the land, 

Have every pelting-* river made so proud. 

That they have overborne their continentsf : 

The ox hath therefore stretch'd his yoke in vain, 

The ploughman lost his sweat ; and the green corn 
Heitli rotted, ere his youth attain’d a beard : 

The fold stands empty in the drowned held, 

And crows are fatted with the nmrrain ffock ; 

The nine men’s morris^ is fill’d up with mud : 

And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 

For lack of tread, are un distinguishable ; 

The human mortals want their winter here ; 

No night is now with hymn or carol blest . 
Therefore the moon, the governess of floods. 

Pale in her anger, washes all the air, 

That rheumatick diseases do abound : 

And thoroiigli this distem peraturc, w^e see 
The seasons alter : hoary-headed frosts 
Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson rose; 

And an old Hyerns’ chin, and icy crown, 

An odorous chaplet of sweet summer buds 
Is, as in mockery, set. The spring, the summer, 
childmg§ autumn, angry winter, change 
^Pir wonted liveries ; aud the ’muzed world, 

By their ihcgease||, now knows not which is which; 
And this same, progeny of evils comes - 
From oiir debate, from our dissension ; 

We are their parents and original. 

Jies in you : 

Why should Titania cross her Oberon ? 

I do but beg a little changeling boy. 

To be, my^henchraanit. 

“ your lieart at rest. 


Aleimof contenapt, ; f Quarrel. ^ 


IT.. 


land buys not the child of me. 

contain them. 

^ t A ga^e played by boys, 

. S Pregnant oy productive. 
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His mother was a votaress of my order ; 

And, in the spiced Indian air, by nigbt, * 

Full often hath she gossip’d by my side ; 

And sat with me on Neptune’s yellow sands, 

Marking the embarked traders on the flood ; 

When we have laugh’d to see the sails conceive, 

And grow big-bellied, with the wanton wind ; 

Whieli she, with pretty, and with swimming gait, 
(Following her womb, then rich with my young 
’squire,) 

Would irailate ; and sail upon the land, 

To fetch me trifles, and return again, 

As from a voyage, rich with hierchandize. 

But she, being mortal, of that boy did die ; 

And, for her sake, I do rear up her boy ; 

And, for her sake, I will not part with him. 

Obe, How long within this wood intend you 
stay? 

Titu. Perchance, till after Theseus’ wedding-day. 
If you will patiently dance in our round. 

And see our moonlight revels, go with us ; 

If not, shun me, and 1 will spare your haunts. 

Obe, Give me that boy, and 1 will go with thee. 
Tita, Not for thy kingdom. — Fairies, a\vay ; 

We shall chide downright, if I longer stay. 

{^Exemit Titama, and her train, 
Obe, Well, go thy way : tiiou shalt not from this 
grove, 

Till I torment thee for this injury, — , 

My gentle Puck, come hither. Thou remember’st 
Since once 1 sat upon a promontory, 

And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 

That the rude sea grew civil at lier song ; 

And certain stans shot madly from tlieir spheres, I 
To hear the sea-maid’s musick. 

Puck. I remember, 

Obe. That very time I saw, (but thou could’st 
not,) 

Flying between the cold moon and earth, 

Cupid all ann’d ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal, throned by the west ; 

And loos’d his love-shaft smartly from his bow. 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts : 

But 1 might see young Cupid’s fiery shaft 
Quencii’d in the chaste beams of the watVy moon ; 
And the imperial vot’ress passed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free’*^. 

Yet mark’d I where the bolt of Cupid fell ; 

It fell upon a little western flower,— t 

Before, milk-white ; new purple with love’s wound, — 
And maidens call it, love-in-idleness. 

Fetch me that flower : the herb I show’d thee once : 
The juice of it on sleeping eye-lids laid, 

Will make or man or woman madly dote 
Upon the next live creature that it sees. 

Fetch me this herb : and be thou here again, 

Ere tlie leviathan can swim a league. . 

Puck, I’ll put a girdle round about tiie eartlt 
In forty minutes. : . [Exit Fmh 

Obe, Having once this juice, 

I’ll watch Titania when she is asleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes : ‘ 


‘ Exempt from love 


The next thing then she waking looks upon, 

(Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On meddling monkey, or on busy ape,) 

She shall pursue it with tlie soul of love. 

And ei'e I take this charm off from lier sight, 

(As X can take it with another herb,) 

J’ll make her render up her pa-e to me. 

But who comes liere ? I, am invisib.e; 

And I will over-hear their conference. 

Enter Deineirius. Ihienu following him. 

Oem. I love time nol, therefore pursue me not. 
Where is Lysander, and fair Uorinia ? 

The one Til slay, the otlier slayeth me. 

Thou told’st me, they were siol’n into tliis wood, 

And here am T, and wood'*- within this wood, 
Because I cannot meet with Ilennia. 

Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 

HeL You draw me, you har».l-]iearted adamant; 
But yet yon draw not iron, for my heart 
Is true as steel, I.eaveyou your power to draw, 
And i shall have no power to follow you. 

Dem, Do 1 entice yoti I Do I speak you fair?* 
Or, rather, do I not in plainest truth 
Tell you — 1 do not, nor I camtot love you ? 

Hd , . , And even for that do I love you the more. 
I ani yohr spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you ; 

Use me but as your spaniel, spurn me, strike me, 
Neglect me, lose me ; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to foHow you. 

What vvorser place can 1 beg in your love, 

(And yet a place of high respect with me,) 

Than to be used as you use your dog ? 

Dem. Tempt not too much tiie hatred of my 
spirit; 

Fori am sick, when I do look on thee. 

HeL And I am sick, when I look not on you 
Dem. You do impeachf your modesty too much, 
To leave the city, and commit yourself 
Into the hands of one that loves you not 
To trust the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counsel of a desert place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity 

HeL Your viriuo is my privilege for that. 

It is not night, when I do see your face, 

Therefore I think I am not in tlie night 
Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company 
For you, in my respect, are ail the world 
Then how can it be said, I am alone, 

When all the world is here to look on me ? 

Dem. I’ll run from thee, and liiuo me m 
brakes. 

And leave thee ?o the mercy of wild hf-.r^ls. 

HeL The wildest hath not such a ln'ari 
Etm when you will, the story shall he chang 
Apollo flies, and Daphne holds the chase ; 

The dove pursues the griflin ; the mild hind 
Makes speed to catch the tiger. Bootless s 
When cowardice pursues, and valour flies. 

Dew, 1 will not stay thy questions ; ie 
Or, if thou follow me, do not believe 
But I shall do thee mischief in the wood. 

Ed- Ay, in die temple, in the town, th 
^ * Mad, mvingr, t Bring; ia question- 
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• You do me mischief: Fye, Demetrius ! 

Your wrong's do sot b, scuiide-l on my sex , 

We cannot fiiiht for love, as men may do ; , 

We should be woo'd, and -were not made to woo. 
l']l follow thee, and make a heaven of hell, 

To die upon^ the hand I love so well. 

IRveunt Bern, and Hel. 
Ohe. Fare thee well, nymph; ere he deleave 
this grove, 

Thou slialt fly him, and he shall seek thy love.— 
Ke-entcr Puck. 

' Hast thou the flower there ? Welcome, wanderer. 
Puck. Ay, there it is. 

Obe. I pray thee, give it me. 

I know a hank whereon tiie wild thyme blows, 

W'here ox-lipsf and the nodding violet grows ; 

Quite over-canopied with In shl woodbine, 

With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine; 

There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 

LiilFd in these flowers witli dances and delight ; 

And there the snake throv/s her enameird skin. 

Weed -^vide enough to wrap a fairy in : 

And with the juice of this i’ll streak her eyes, 

And make her full of hateful fantasies. 

Take thou some of it, and seek through this grove ; 

A sweet Athenian lady is in love 

With a disdainful youth : anoint his eyes ; 

But.do it, when the next thing he espies 
May he the lady. Thou shalt know the man 
By the Athenian garments he hath on. 

Effect it with some care; that he may prove 
More fond on her, .than she upon her love : 

And Ibojk,, thou meet, me- ere the first cock crow, 

Puck: \ Fear not,- my. lord, your servant shall do 
so. 

' SCEI^E, in. , 

Another of the Wood. 

Pnter Titania, with her train* 

Tita, Come, now a roundel §, and a fairy song ; 
Then, for the third part of a minute, hence ; 

Some, to kill cankers in the musk -rose buds ; 

Some, war with rear-mice|| for their leatljern 
wings, 

To make my small elves coats; and -some, keep 
back 

The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and 
wonders 

At OUT quaint spirits. Sing ine now asleep ; 

Then to your offices, and let me rest, 

SOKO. 

spotted snakes, with, double tongue, 
hedge-hogs, be not seen ; * 
and blind-wormsf^, do no wrong ; 
Come not near, our ■ 

Chorus. Philomel, 

Sing 

Lulla, iulJa, lullaby ; Iul 
Never harm, ndr sp< 


* By. f Ttie greater cowslip. 
S A kind of dancer, " 1! Bats. 

' • ^ . It Slow-wornis, 



Come our lovely lady iiigii ; 

^ So, good night, with lullaby. 

2 FaL Weaving spiders, come not here ; 

Hence, you long-Iegg’d spinners, hence : 
Beetles black, approach not near ; 

Worm, nor snail, do no oflence. 

Chorus*. Philomel, with 
1 Fai, Hence, away ; now all is well : 

One, alooly stand sentinel 

[E.reim^ JFrtines. Titania sleeps. 
Enter Qbcroii, 

Obe, What thou seest, when thou dost wake, 

[^Squeezes the flower on Tltanufs epe-lids. 
Do it for thy true love take ; - 

Love, and languish for his sake ; 

Be it ounce^, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with bristled hair. 

In thy eye that shalt appear 
When thou wak’st, it is thy dear ; 

Wake, when some vile thing is near. 

Filter Lysander and Hermia, 

Lys, Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood ; 

And to speak troth, I have forgot our way ; 

We’ll rest us, Ilermia, if you tlTink it good, 

And tarry for the comfort of the day. 

Mer, Be it so, Lysander : find you out a bed, 

For I upon this bank will rest my liead. 

Lys. One turf shall serve as pillow for us both ; 
One heart, one bed, two bosoms, and one troth. 

Her, Nay, good Lysander ; for my sake, my dear, 
Lie further off' yet, do not lie so near. 

Lys, O, take the sense, sweet, of my innocence ; 
Love takes the meaning, in love’s conference. 

I mean, that my heart unto yours is knit ; 

So that but one heart we can make of it : 

Two bosoms interchained with an oath ; 

So then, two bosoms, and a single troth. 

Then, by your side no bed-room me deny ; 

For, lying so, Hermia, I do not lie. 

Her, Lysander riddles very prettily ; — 

Now much beshrew my manners and my pride, 

If Hermia meant to say, Lysander lied. 

But, gentle friend, for love and courtesy 
Lie farther off ; in human modesty 
Such separation, as, may .well be said, 

Becomes a. virtuous bachelor and a maid : 

So far be distant ; aaid good night, sweet friend : 

Thy love ne’er alter,, till thy^sweet life end ! 

. Lys, AmehJ" amOn, to that fair prayer, say I ; 
And then end life, when I end loyalty ! 

Here is my bed, . Sleep give thee all his rest ! 

Her, With half that wish the wisher’s eyes be 
press’d! [They sleep. 

Enter Fuck, 

Fuck, Through the forest have I gone, 

But Athenian found I none, 

. . ; / ' ' On whose eyes 1 might approve 
- • force in stirring love. 




* The small tiger. 
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, Night and silence ! who is here ? 

Weeds of Athens he doth wear : 

This is he, niy master said, 

^ Despised the Athenian maid ? - 

And here the maiden, sieeping sound, 

Oil the dank and dirty groimd. 

Pi'elty soul 1 she durst not lie 
Near this lack -love, kill courtesy. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 

All the power this charm doth owe^ : : 

When thou wak’st, let love forbid 

Sleep bis seat on thy eye-lid. 

So awake, when I am gone ; 

For I must now to Oberon. [JEad^. 

Ente7' Demetrius aiid Ileleyut^ running. 

Hel. Stay, though thou kill me, sweet Demetrius. 
JDenu I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
thus. 

Hel. 0, wilt thou darklingt leave me ?. do not so. 
Hem. Stay, on thy peiii ; I alone will go. 

[ Exit Hemefriiis. 

Hel. O, I am out of breath in this fond chase ! 
The more my israyer the lesser is my grace. 

Happy is Hermia, wheresoe’er she lies ; 

For she hath blessed and attractive eyes. 

How came her eyes so bright ? Not with salt tears : 

If so, my eyes are oftener wash’d than hers. 

No, no, I am as ugly as a bear * . 

For beasts that meet me, run away for fear : 
Therefore, no marvel, though Demetrius 
Do, as a monster, fly my presence tlius. 

What wicked and dissembling glass of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia’s sphery eyne? — 
But who is here? — Lysander! on the ground ! 

Dead ? or asleep? I see no blood, no wound ; — 
Lysander,* if you live, good sir, awake. 

L^s. And run through fire 1 will, for thy sweet 
sake. L ^Eaking. 

Transparent Helena ; Nature here shows art, 

Tliat through thy bosom makes me see thy heart. 
Wiiere is Demetrius? O, how fit a word 
Is that vile name to perish on my sword ! 

Hel. Do not say so, Lysander ; say not so ; 

What though he love your Hermia Lord, what 
though? 

Yet Hermia still loves you : then be content. 

Xj/. 5 , Content with Hermia? No: I do repent 
The "tedious minutes I with her have spent. 

Not Hermia, but Helena I love: 

Who will not cliange a raven for a dove ? 

The will of man is by his reason sway’d ; 

And reason says you are the wortliier maid. 

Things growing are not ripe until their season : 

So I, being young, till now ripe not to reason ; 

And touching now the point of human skill, 

Reason becomes the marshal to my will, 

And leads me to your eyes ; where X o’erlook 
Love’s stories written in love’s richest book, 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen, mockery 
born ? 

When, at your bands, did I deserve tins scorn ? 

Is’t not enough, is’t not enough, young man, 

That I did never, no, nor never can, 

t In tlie dark. 


Deserve a sweet look fi*om Demetrius’ eye, 

But you must {lout my insufficiency ? 

Good troth, you do me wrong, good sootli, you do, 

In such disdainful manner me to woo. 

But' fare you well : perforce I must confess, 

I thought y ou lord of more true gentleness. 

0, that a lady, of one man refus’d, 

Should, of another, tlierefore be abus’d i 
Lys. She sees not Hermia !— -Hermia, sleep thou 
there ; 

And never may ’st thou come Lysander near! 

For, as a surfeit oftlie sweetest things 
The deepest loathing to the stomach brings ; 

Or, as the heresies, that men do leave, 
iVre hated most of those they did deceive ; 

So thou, my surfeit, and my heresy, 

Of all be hated ; but the most of me ! 

And all my powers, address your love and rniglit, 

I’o honour Helen, and to be her knight ! [jE.r/X 
Her. \jtarthigr\ Help me, Lysander, help me 1 
do thy best, 

To pluck this crawling serpent from my breast I 
All me, for pity ! — what a di-eani was here ? 
Lysander, look, how I do quake with fear: 
Methought a serpent eat my, heart away. 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey ; — 

Lysander I what, remov’d ? Lysander ! lord ! 

What, out of hearing ? gone ? no sound, no w’ord ? 
Alack, where are yon ? speak, an if you hear ; 

Speak, of all loves'^ ; I sivoon almost with fear. 

No ? — -then I well perceive you are not nigh : 

Either death, or you, ril find immediately. [Erit. 

ACT III. SCENE i. 

The same. The Queen of Fairies l^ing asleep. 

Enter Quince^ Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout, 
and Siai'veling. 

Bot, Are we all met ? 

Q?un, Pat, pat ; and here’s a marvellous conveni- 
ent place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be 
our stage, this hawthorn brake our tyringhouse/ and 
we will do it in action, as will do it before the 
duke. 

BoL Peter Quince, — 

Quin. What say’st thou, bully Bottom ? 

, Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyrarnus 
and Tliisby, that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself; which the ladies 
cannot abide. How answer you that ? 

Snout Byh'lakinf, a parlonsj fear. 

Star. I believe, we must leave the killing out, 
when all is done. 

Bot Not a ^hit; I have a device to make all 
well. lYrite me a prologue ; and let the prologue 
seem to say, we will do no harm with our swords ; 
and that Pyramus is not killed indeed : and, for the 
more better assurance, tell them, that I Pyramus am 
not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. This will put 
them out of fear. 

Quin. Weil, we will have such a prologue; and 
' it shall be written in eight and six.— 

[ ' • ' 

1 * By all that is dear. tByowWr^a. __ tlOwpjrotts. 


* Possess. 
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Bot No, nmice it two more ; let it be written in 

not the ladies be afeard of the lion? 

Star,' I fear it, I promise yon. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with your- 
selves ; to bring in, God shield us ! a lion among 
ladies, is a most dreadful thing; for there is not a 
more fearfuP' wild-fowl than your lion, living; and 
we ought to look to it. 

Snout, Therefore, another prologue must tell, he 
is not a lion. 

Bot, Nay, you must name his name, and half his 
fece must be seen through the lion’s neck ; and he 
himself must speak thro saying thus, or to the 
same defect, — Ladies, or fair ladies, I would wish 
you, or, I would request you, or, I would entreat 
you, not to fear, not to tremble : my life for yours. 

If you think 1 come hither as alien, it were pity of my 
life. No, I am no such tljing ; I am a man as other 
men are i—and there, indeed, let him name his name ; 
and tell tliem plainly, he is Snug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But tliere is two 
hard things; that is, to bring the moon-light into a 
chamber : For you know, Py ramus and Thisby meet 
by moon-light. 

Snug. Doth the moon shine that night we play 
our play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! look in the alma- 
nack; find out moon-shine, find out moon-shine. 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then you may leave a casement of 
the great chamber window, where we play, open; 
and the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. • Aye ; or else one must come in with a bush 
oflhoms and a lanthorn, and say, he comes to dis- 
figure, or to present, the person of moon-shine. 
Then, there is another thing : we must have a wall in 
the great chamber; for Pyvamus and Thisby, says 
the story, did talk through the chinks of a wall. 

Snug. You never can bring in a wall. — What 
say you, Bottom ? 

Bot. Some man or other must present wall ; and 
let himdiave some plaster, or some lome, or some 
rough-cast about him, to signify wall ; or let him hold 
his fingers thus, and thtough. that cranny shall, Py ra- 
mus and Thisby whisper. \ 

^ Qurn. If tot noay be, then all is well. Come 
sit down, eva'y'mot&ePs son, and rehearse your parts, 
Pyramus^ ,|^.begih ; when you have spoken your j 
speech, eapt into that brake and so every one ac- I 
cording tb'tiis bue. 

hnUr Fuck behind. 

Puck. What hempen home-spups have we swag- 
gering here, - * , , , 

So nepe the cradle of the fairy queen ? 

What; a play, toward ? £il be an auditor ? 

An actor too, perhaps, I see cause. „ ^ 

. ^ Quin. Speak, Pyrainus :^Thi^'fc^, stand forth. 

Pyir. Thisby,’ w' ^youts 
sweet,— . ^ 

' Qmn„ Odours, odours? 

odours savoure sweet S‘# "r 

* Terrible. ' ^ ■ 


So doth thy breath, my dearest Thisby dear.— 

But, hark, a voice I stay thou but here a while, 

And by and bye I will to thee appear, 

Fuck. A stranger Pyramus than e’er play’d here ! ' 

[^Aside. — E,rit. 

This. Must I speak now ? 

QMin. Ay, marry, must you : for you must un- 
derstand, he goes but to see a noise that he heard, 
and is to come again. [hue, 

This. Most radiant Pyramus, most lily-wdute of 
Of colour like the red rose on triumphant brier, 
Most brisky jiivenaP', and eke most lovely Jew, 

As true as truest horse, that yet would never tire, 
I’il meet thee, Pyramus, at Ninny’s tomb. 

Quin, Ninus’ tomb, man. Why you must not 
speak that yet; that you answer to Pyramus: you 
speak all your part at once, cuesf and all. — Pyra- 
mus enter ; 5 mur cue is past ; it is, never tire. ^ 
Re-enter Pneky and Bottom loith an ass's head. 
This. O,— As true as truest horse, that yet would 
never tire. 

F^r. If I were fair, Thisby, I were only thine. — 
Quin. O monstrous! O strange 1 we are haunted. 
Pray, masters I fly, masters I help ! 

l^Exeunt Clowns. 
Fuck, ni follow you, I’ll lead you about a 
round, 

Through bog, through bush, through brake, 
through brier ; 

Sometime a horse ril be, sometime a hound, 

A hog, a headless bear, sometime a fire ; 

And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar, and burn, 
Like horse, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 

]^Exit, 

Bot. Why do they run away ? this is a knavery 
of them, to make me afeard. 

Re-enter Snout. 

Snout. O Bottom, thou art changed I wEat do I 
see on thee? 

Bot. What do you see ? you see an ass’s head of 
your own ; do you ? 

Re-enter Quince. 

Quin. Bless thee, Bottom I bless thee ! thou art 
translatedi [_EinL 

Bot, I see their knavery? this is to make an ass 
of me ; to fright me, if they could. But I will not 
stir from this place, do what they can. I will w-alk 
up and down here, and 1 will sing, that they shall 
bear I am not afraid. ^Sings. 

The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 

With orange-tawney bill. 

The throstle with Itis note so true, 

The wren with little quill ; 

Pita. What angel wakes me from my flowery 

1 bed? [^Waking. 

, Bot. The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 

. The plain-song cuckoo gray, 

WhOsSe note full many a man doth mark, 

: . And dares not answer, nay ; — 

. Toung mahi. 

,t"The last words of the preceding- speech, which serve as a 
l%t to him who is to speak next. 
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for, indeed, who would set his wit to so foolish a 
bird? who would give a bird the lie, though he cry, 
CLichoo, never so ? 

Tita. I pray thee, gentle mortal, sing again ; 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 

So is mine eye enthralled to thy shape ; 

And thy fair virtue’s force perforce doth move me, 
On the first view, to say, to swear, I love thee, 

Bot, Methinks, mistress,, you should have little 
reason for that. And yet, to say the truth, reason 
and love keep little company together now-a-days : 
the more the pity, that some honest neighbours will 
not make them friends. Nay, 1 can gleek"' upon 
occasion. 

Tita. Thou art as wise as thou art beautiful. 

Bat. Not so, neither j but if I liad wit enough to 
get out of this wood, I have ^enough to serve mine 
own turn. 

Tita. Out of this wood do not desire to go ; 
Thou shah, remain here, whether thou wilt or- no, 

I am a spirit of no common rale ; 

The summer still doth tend upon my state, 

And 1 do love thee : therefore, go with nie ; 

I’ll give thee fairies to attend on tliee ; 

And they shall fetch thee jewels from the deep ; 

And sing, while thou on pressed flow^ers dost sleep ; 
And I will purge thy mortal grossness so, 

That thou shalt like an airy spirit go. — 

Peas-blossom ! Cobweb! Moth! and Mustard-seed 1 

Enter four Fairies. 

1 FaL Ready. 

2 Fai, And I. 

3 Ful Audi. 

4 Fai. Where shall we go? 

Tita. Be kind and courteous to this gentleman ; 
Hop in his walks, and gambol in his eyes ; 

Teed him with apricocks and dewberriesf, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulbernes; 

The honey bags steal from the humble-bees, 

And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes. 

To have my love to bed, and to arise ; 

And pluck the wings from painted butterflies, 

To fan the moon-beams from his sleeping eyes : 

Nod to him, elves, and do him courtesies. 

1 Fai. Hail, mortal I 

2 FaL Hail ! 

3 Fai. Hail 1 

4 Fai. Hail 1 

Bot, I cry your worships mercy, heartily. — I 
beseech, your worship’s name ? 

Cob. Cobweb. 

Bot. I shall desire you of more acquaintance, 
good master Cobweb. If 1 cut my finger, I shall 
make bold with you, — Your name, honest gentlemmi ? 
Peas. Peas-blossom. 

Bot. 1 pray you, commend me to mistress 
Squashy, your motiier, and to master Peascod, your 
lather. Good master Peas-blossom, I shall desire 
you of more acquaintance too. — Your name, I be- 
seech you, sir? 

* Joke. t Gooseberries. 

t A squash is an iniTnature peascod. 


Mus. .Mustard-seed. 

Bot. Good master Mustard-seed, T know your 
patience well; that same cowardly, giant-like ox-beef 
hath devoured many a gentleman of your bouse. I 
promise you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I desire you more acquaintance, good mas- 
ter Muslard-seed, 

Tita. Come, wait upon ^him ! lead him to my 
bower. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watery eye ; 

And when she weeps, weeps every little iiower, 
Lamenting some enforced chastity. 

Tie up my love’s tongue, bring him silently. 

^Exeunt. 

'• SCENE II. 

A nother part o f the Wood. 

Enter Oheron. 

Ohe. I wonder, if Titania be awak’d ; 

Then, what it was that next came in lier eye, 

Which she must dote on in extremity. 

Enter Fuck. 

Here comes my messenger. — How now, mad spirit? 
What night-rule’*^ now about this haunted grove ? 

Fuck. My mistress with a monster is in love. 

Near to her close and consecrated bovver. 

While she was in her dull and sleeping hour, 

A crew of patcliesf rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Athenian stalls. 

Were met together to rehearse a play, 

Intended for great Theseus’ nuptial day. 

The shaiiowest thick-skin of that barren sortL 
Who Py rani us presented, in their sport 
Forsook bis scene, and entered in a brake : 

Wben I did him at this advantage take, 

An ass’s novvl§ I fixed on bis head; 

Anon, his 'I’hisbe must be answered, 

And fortli my ininiick|| comes. When they him spy, 
As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye. 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sori, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report. 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky ; 

So, at his sight, away his fellows fly : 

And, at our stamp, liere o’er and o’er one falls ; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their sense, thus weak, lost with their fears, thus 
strong, 

Alade senseless tilings begin to do them wrong : 

For briers and thorns at their apparel snatch ; 

Some, sleeves ; some, hats ; from yielders all things 
catch, 

I led them on in this distracted fear, 

And left sweet Fyramus translated there ; 

When in that moment (so it came to pass), 

Titania wak’d, and stviugbtway lov'd an ass. 

Obe. This falls out belter than I could devise. 

But hast thou yet latch’dli' the Athenian’s eyes 
With the love-juice, as I did bid dice do? 

Fuck. I took him sleeping,—; that is finish’d 
too,— i 

* Eevelrj-. t Shbple 

t Stupid company. I ttwad. I Actor. 

<!j Or licked over. 
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And the Athenian '^onjan hy bis side : 

That; when he wak d, of force she must be ey d. 

EnCcr Demetrius and Hermia. 

Ql,e. Stand close ; this is the same Athenian. 
FiicL This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. 0, why rebuke you liim tliat loves you so ? 
Lay breath so bitter on your bitter foe. 

'Her. Now 1 but chide, but I should use thee 
•worse ; 

For thou, I fear, hast given me cause to curse, 

If thou hast slain Lysander in his sleep, 

Being o’er shoes in blood, plunge in the deep, 

And Idli me too. 

The sun was not so true unto the day, 

As he to me. Would he have stol’n away 
From sleeping Hermia ? I’ll believe as soon, 

This wh.ole earth may be bor’d j and that the moon 
May through the centre creep, and so displease 
Her brother’s noon-tide with the Antipodes. 

It cannot be, but thou hast murder’d him ; 

So should a murderer look ; so dead, so grim. 

Dem. So should the murder’d look; and so 
should I, 

PievcM through the heart with your stern cruelty : 

Yet you, the murderer, look as bright, as clear, 

As yonder Venus in her glimmering sphere. 

Her. What’s this to my Lysander ? W' here is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me ^ 

D 'em^ I had rather give his carcase to my hounds. 
Her. Out, dog I out, cur i thou driv’st- me past 
the bounds . ' 

Of maiden’s patience. Hast thou slain him then ? 
Henceforth be never number’d among men ! 

0 1 once tell true, tell true, even for my sake ; 

Durst thou have look’d upon him, being awake, 

And hast thou kill’d him sleeping ? 0 brave touch 
Could not a worm, an adder, do so much ; 

An adder did it ; for with doubler longue 
Than thine, thou serpent, never adder stung. 

l)em. You spend your passion on a mispiis’df 
mood : 

1 am not guilty of Lysander’s blood ; 

Kor is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is welt. 
Dem. And if I could, what should I get there- 
fore ? 

Her. A privilege, never to see me more. — > 

And from thy hated presence part .1' so : 

See me no more, whether he be dead or no. 

Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein : 
Here, therefore, for a while 1 will remain. 

So sorrow’s heavines^i doth heavierrgrow 
For debt that bankrupt sleep doth sorrow owe; 
Which now, jin some slight measure it will pay, 

If for his t^idi^hete I* make sidme stay. 

' J^Liesdown. 

Obe . W hat hasf ^ then dondl . thou hast mistaken 
quite, - ' 

And laid the love-juice on some 
Of thy misprision must perforce ensue 
Some true-love turn’d, and not a false tttfM'tfue. 
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Puck. Then fate o’er-rules ; that, one man hold-' 
ing' troth, 

A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 

Obe. About the wood go swifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens look thou find : 

All fancy -sick she is, and pale of cheerf 
With sighs of love, that cost the fresh blood dear : 

By some illusion see thou bring her here ; 

I’ll charm his eyes, against she do appear. 

Puck, I go, I go ; look, how I go : 

Swifter than arrow from the Tartar’s bow, 

Obe. Flower of this purple die. 

Hit with Cupid’s archery, 

Sink in apple of his eye ] 

When Ills love he doth espy, 

Let her shine as gloriously 
As the Venus of the sky. — 

When thou wak ’st, if she be by, 

Beg of her for remedy. 

Re-enter Puck. 

Puck. Captain of our fairy band, 

Helena is here at hand ; 

And the youth, mistook by me, 

Pleading for a lover’s fee ; 

Sliali we their fond pageant see ? 

Lord, what fools these mortals b-e! 

Obe. Stand aside : the noise they make, 
Will cause Demetrius to awake. 

Puck. Then will two at once woo one ; 

That must needs be sport alone ; 

And those things do best please me, 

That befal preposterously. 

, Enter Lymider and Helena. 

Lys. Why should you think, that I should woo 
in scorn ? 

Scorn and derision never come in tears : 

Look, when 1 vow, I weep ; and vows so born, 

In their nativity all truth appears. 

How can these things in me seem scorn to you, 
Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true ? 

Idcl. You do advance your cunning more and 
more. 

When truth kills truth, O devilish holy fray ! 
These vows are liermia’s. W'ill you give her o’er ? 

W’eigh oath with oath, and you will nothing 
weigh : 

Your vows, to her and me, put in two scales. 

Will even' weigh ;.,and both as light as tales. 

Lys. I had no judgment, when to her I swore. 

Mel. Nor none, in my* mind, now you give her 
o’er. 

Lys, Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 

l>em. ^ lcmakin^.\ O Helen, goddess, nymph, 

, . perfect divine ! 

To what, my love, shall I compare thine eyne? 
Crystal is muddy. 0, how ripe in show 
Thy lips, those kissing cherries, tempting grow, 

That pure congeard while, higli Taurus’ snow, „ 
Fann’d with the eastern wind, turns to a crow. 
When thou hold’st up thy hand : O let me kiss 
This princess of pure while, this seal of bliss ! 

. Lo've-sick, t Countenance. 
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^ Hel. 0 spite ! 0 hell! I see you all are bent 
To set against me, for your merriment. 

If you were civil, and knew courtesy, 

You would not do me thus niuci'. injury. 

Can you not hale me, as I know you do. 

But you must join, in souIs% to mock me too? 

If you were men, as men you are iiVsbow, 

You would not use a gentle lady so ; 

To vow, and swear, and superpraise my parts, 
When, I am sure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, atid love Hermia; 

And now both rivals, to mock Helena : 

Antrim exploit, a manly enterprise, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid’s eyes, 

With your derision ! none, of noble sortf, 

Would so offend a virgin ; and extort 
A poor souf s pCitience, all to make you sport. 

Lys, You are unkind, Demetrius ,* be not so ; 
For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know: 

And here, with all good will, with all my heart, 

In Hannia’s love I jdeld you up my part ; 

And yours of Helena to me bequeath, 

Whom I do love, and will do to my death. 

HeL Never did mockers waste more idle breath. 
Dem* Lysander, keep thy Hermia; I will none; 
If e'er I lov’d her, all that love is gone. 

My heart with her but, as guest wise, sojourn'd ; 
And now to Helen is it hoine return’d, 

There to remain . 

Lys, Helen, it is not so. 

Dem. Disparage not the faith thou dost not 
know, 

Lest, to thy peril, thou aby it dear];. — 

Look, where thy love comes ; yonder is thy dear. 

Enter Hermia. 

Her, Dark night, that from th.e eye his function 
takes, 

The ear more quick of apprehension makes ; 

Wherein it doth impair the seeing sense, 

It pays the hearing double recompense : — 

Thou art not by mine eye, Lysander, found : 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy sound, 

But why unkindly didst thou leave rue so? 

Lys. * Why should he stay, whom love doth press 
to go ? 

Her. Wliat love could press Lysander from my 
side ? 

Lys. Lysander’s love, that would not let him 
bi de- 

Fair Helena, who more engilds the night 
Than all yon fiery oes§ and eyes of light. 

Why seek’st thou me? could not tliis make thee 
know, 

The hate I hare thee made me leave thee so? 

Her. You speak not as you think ; it cannot be. 
HeL Lo, she is one of this confederacy I 
Now I perceive they have cotijoin'd, all three, 

To fashion this false sport in spite of me. , 

Injurious Hermia ! most ungrateful maid I 
Have you conspir’d, have you with tliese contriv’d 
To bait me with this foul derision ? 

Is all the counsel that vve two have shar’d^ 

* Hcaxtily. t Pegrree, t Pay dearly fox it. \ Circles. 


' The sisters* vows, the hours that we have spent. 
When we liave chid the hasty-footed time 
For parting us,— 0, and is all iov^pt ? 

AH school-days’ friendship, childhood innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artihciai^ gods, 

Have with our neelds f created both one flower, 
Both on one sampler, sitting on one cusliion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key ; 

As if our hands, our sides, %^oic8S, and minds, 

Had been incorporate. So we grexv together, 

Like to a double cheiTy, seeming parted ; 

But yet a union in partition, 

Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 

So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 

Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 

Due but to one, and crowned with one crest. 

And will you rent our ancient love asunder, 

To join with men in scorning your poor friend? 

It is not friendly, *tis not maidenly : 

Our sex, as well as 1, may chide you for it; 

Though I alone do feel the injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your passionate words ; 

I scorn you not ; it seems that you scorn me. 

HeL Have you not set Lysander, as in scorn, 

To follow me, and praise my eyes and face ? 

And made your, other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now did spurn me with his foot,) 

To call me goddess, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celestial ? H'herefore speaks he this 
To her he hates ? and wherefore doth Lysander 
Deny your love, so rich within his soul, 

And tender me, forsooth, affection ; 

But by your setting on, by your consent ? 

What though I be not so in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, so fortunate ; 

But miserable most, to lov'e unlov’d ? 

This you should pity, rather than despise. 

He}\ I understand not what you mean by this, 
HeL Ay, do, pers^ver, eount.erfe}t sad looks, 
Make mowsj: upon me wfien I turn my back ; 

Wink at eaoli other ; hold the sweet jest up ; 

This sport, well carried, shall be chronicled. 

If you have any pity, grace, or mannei*s, 

You would not make me such an argument. 

But, fare ye well ; *tis partly mine own fault : 

Which death, or absence, soon slmli remedy. 

Lys. Stay, gentle Helena ; hear my excuse ; 

My love, my life, ray soul, fair Helena! 

HeL O excellent! 

Her. Sweet, do not scorn her so. 

JDem. If she cannot entreat, i can compel. 

Lys. Thou canst compel no more than she en- 
treat ; • 

Thy threats have no more strength, than her weak 
prayers. — 

Helen, 1 love thee ; by my life 1 do : 

I swear by that which I will lose for thee, 

To prove him false, that says I love thee not. 

Dem, I say, I love thee more than he can do. 
Lys. If thou say so, withdraw, and prove it too. 
Dem. Quick, come, — 

Her. Lysander, whereto tends all this ? 

Lys. Away, you Ethiop I /' 

* Ingenious. t Keeciteft* ■ ' i Mouths— wry faces. 
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Dem. No, no, sir .‘-—he wili t i r n 

Seem to break loose ; take on, as you woakl follow ; 
But yet come not. ^You are a tame man, go ? 

Lys. Hang off, *thou cat, thou burr : vile thing, 
let loose 

Or I will shake thee from me like a serpent. 

Her. Why are you grown so rude ? what change 
is tliis, 

Sweet love ? 

L^s, Thy love ? out, tawny Tartar, out ! 

Out, loathed medicine! hated potion, hence ! 

Her. Do you not jest ? 

HeL Yes, ’sooth : and so do you. 

Xj/5. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee. 
l)em. I would, I had your bond ; for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you ; Fll not trust your word. 
LijS. What should I hurt her, strike her, kill 
her dead? 

Althougli 1 hate her. I’ll not liarm her so.. 

Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than 

■hate,.?' ■ ' .. ■. 

Hate me I wherefore ? 0 me ! what news, my love ? 
Am not I Herxnia ? Are not you Lysander ? 

I am as fair now as I was erewhile. 

Since night you lov’d me ; yet since night you left 
me ; 

Why, then you left me, — O, the gods forbid ! — 

In earnest shall 1 say ? 

Lys, Ay, by my life ; 

And never did desire to see thee more. 

Therefore, be out of hope, of question, doubt. 

Be certain nothing truer ; his no jest, 

That 1 do hate thee, and love Helena. 

‘ Her. O me! you juggler! you canker-blossoni^ I 
You thief of love I what have you come by night, ' 
And stoTn* m'y love’s heart from him ? 

HeL Tine, i’faith ! 

Have you no modesty, no maiden shame. 

No touch of bashfulness ? What, will you tear 
Impatient answers from my gentle longue.^ 

'Fie, fie ! you counterfeit, you puppet you I 

Her. Puppet! why so ? Ay, that way goes the 
game. 

Now I perceive that she lialh made compare 
Between our statures, she hath urg’d her height; 

And with her persoilage, lier tall personage, 

Her height, forsooth, she hath prevaird with him.— 
And are you grovvn so high in liis esteem. 

Because I am so dwarfish, and so low ? 

Flow low am I, thou painted maypole ? speak ; 

How low am I ^ I am not yet so low, 

But that my nails can r^ch unto thine eyes. 

HeL 1 pray you, though you mock me, gen- 
' Tlemeti, ^ ' v ' ' : 

feet her not 1 1 wi-fever curstf ; 

I have no-^gPWa| Ih^^i^wishrress : 

I am a right r ^ 

Let her not strike' moi|Youi;|erhaps>,m thihk, 
Because she’s 'sOhafethi% jwSfHliah' myself, - ’• ' 

That 1 can match her. ■ ^ • 

Her. Lower ! hark, again*. \ " 

HeL Good Hermia, do not be so bitter mth -rue, 

* A worn that preys on buds of flowers. 

- t Sbrewisii or mischievous. ■- ■ 


I evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counsel's, never wrong’d you ; 

Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

I told him of your stealth unto this wood : 

He follow’d you ; for love, I u)Ilow’d him. 

But he hath chid me hence : and threaten’d me 
To strike me, spurn me, nay, to kill me too : 

And now, sd you will let me quiet go, 

To Athens will I bear my folly back, 

And follow you no further. Let me go : • 

You see how simple and how fond-^' 1 am. 

Her. Why, get you gone. Who is’t that liinders 
you ? 

HeL A foolish heart, that I leave here beliind. 

Her. What! with. Ly Sander? ‘ 

HeL With Demetrius. J 

Lys. Be not afraid; she shall not harm thee, : 

Flelena. i 

Dem. No, sir ; she shall not, though you take 
her part. 

HeL O, when she’s angry, she is keen and 
shrewd : 

She was a vixen, when she went to school ; 

And, though she be but little, she is fierce. 

Her. Little again ? nothing but low and little ? — 

Why will you suffer her to fiout me thus ? 

Let me come to her. 

Lys. Get you gone, you dwarf ; 

You minimus, of hind’ring knot-gvassf made I 
You bead, you acorn. 

Dew. You are too officious, 

In her behalf that scorns your services : 

Let her alone ; speak not of Helena ; ^ 

Take not her part : for if thou.dost intendj } 

Never so little show of love to her, j 

Thou shalt aby it. | 

Lys. Now she holds me not ; | 

Now follow if thou dar’st, to try whose right, ^ 

Or thine or mine, is most in Helena. 

Dem. Follow? nay, I’ll go with thee, cheek by j 

jole. £J2xem7t Lys. and Dem. \ 

Her. You, mistress, all this coil is ’long of yoa : 

! Nay, go not back. 

1 Hel. I will not trust you, I ; 
i Nor longer stay in your curst company. 

Your hands, than mine, are qTUcker for a fray ; 

My legs are longer though, to run. away. 

I Her. I am amaz’d and know not what to say. 

IHvlt, pitrsuing Helena. 

. Obe. This is thy negligence : still thou mistak’st, 

Or else commit’ st thy knaveries wilfully. 

Puck. Believe me, king* of shadows, I mistook. ^ 

Did not you tell me, I should know the man | 

By the Athenian garments he had on ? \ 

And so far blameless proves my enterprize, 

That I have hiointed an Athenian’s eyes : 

And so far am I glad it so did sort§, 

As this tiieir jangling I esteem a sport. 

Obe. Thou seest, these lovers seek a place to 
fight: 

Hie therefore, Hobin, overcast the night ; ( 

* Poolisli. 

t Antiently knot-grass was believed to prevent the' growth 
of children. 

t Pretend. f Happen. 
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The starrywelkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fog, as black as Acheron : 

And lead these testy rivals so astray, 

As one come not within another's way. • 

Like to Xysander sometime frame tliy toiigne, 

Then stir Demetrius up with bitter wrong ; 

And sometime rail thou like Demetrius : 

And from each other look thou lead them thus, 

Till o’er theii^brows deatfi -counterfeiting sleep 
W ith leaden 1 egs and batty wi ngs doth creep ; 

Then crush this herb into Lysander’s eye f 
Whose liquor hath this virtuous property-^, 

To ttike from thence ail error with his might. 

And make his eye-balls roll with wonted sight. 

When they next wake, all this derision 
Shall seem a dream , and fruitless vision ; 

And back to Athens shall the lovers wend t 
With league whose dale till death shall never end. 
Wliiles 1 in this affair do thee employ, 

I'll to my queen, and beg her Indian boy ; 

And then 1 will her charmed eye release 
From monster’s view, and all things shall be peace. 
Ftick. My Fairy lord, this must be done with 
haste; 

For night’s swift dragons cut the clouds full fast, 

And yonder shines Aurora’s harbinger ; 

At whose approach, ghosts, wandering here and 
there, 

Troop home to church-yards : damned spirits all, 
That in cross- ways and floods have burial, 

Already to their wormy beds are gone j 

For fear lest day should look their shames upon, 

They wilfully themselves exile from light, 

And must for aye consort with black-brow’d night. 

Obe. But we are spirits of another sort : 

I with the Morning’s Love:|; have oft made sport ; 
And, like a forester, the groves may tread, 

Even till the eastern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his salt-green streams. 

But, notwithstanding, haste ; make no delay : 

W'e may effect this business yet ere day. 

[ Oberon. 

. Puck. Up and down, up and dowm, 

I will lead them up and down : 

I am fear’d in field and town ; 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes one. 

En£e7' Lymnder, ' 

Lys. Where art tliou, proud Demetrius ? speak 
thou now. 

Puck. Here villain ; drawn and ready. Where 
art thou ? 

Lys. I will be with thee straight. 

Fuck. Follow me then 
To plainer ground. 

Lys. as Jollotmng the wlce. 

Ente?* Detuetrius, 

Dem. Xysander I speak again. 

Thou runaway, thou coward, art tliou fled 

* Medicinal efBcacy. t Go. 

t Ceplialas, the paramour of Aurora. 
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speak. In some hush ? Where dost thou hide thy 
head? 

Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the 
stars, 

Telling the bushes that thou look st for wars, 

And wait not come } Gome, recreant ; come, thou 
child ; 

I’ll whip thee with a rod. He is defil’d, 

That draws a sword on thee, 

Lem. Yea ; art thou tliere ? 

Puck. Follow my voice well try no manliood 
here. \_Excunt. 

' Me’-enter Lysandfj'. 

Lys. He goes before me, and still dares me on; 
When I come where he calls, then he is gone. 

The villain is much lighter heel’d than I : 

I follow’d fast, but faster he did fly ; 

That fallen am I in dark uneven way, 

And here will rest me. Come thou gentle day ! 

[Xiesf/tw??. 

For if but once thou show me thy gray light, 

I’ll find Demetrius, and revenge this spite. 

Re-enter Puck and Demetrius , 

Puck. Ho, ho! ho, ho I Go ward, ’why com’st 
thou not ? 

Dem. Abide me, if thou dar’st; for well I wot, 
Thou runn’st before me, shifting every place ; 

And dar’st not stand, nor look me in the face. 

Where art thou ? 

Puck. Come hither ; I am here. 

Dem. Nay, then thou mock’st me. Thou shall 
buy this dear. 

If ever I tliy face by day-light see : 

I Now, go thy way. Faintness constraineth me 
To measure out my length on this cold bed. — 

By day’s approach look to be visited. 

[ Lies down and sleeps. 

Enter Helena. 

Hel. O weary night, O long and tedious night, 
Abate thy hours ; shine, comforts, from the east ; 

: That I may back to Athens by day-light, 

From these that my poor company detest : — 

Aud, sleep, that sometimes shuts up sorrow’s eye, 
Steal me awliile from mine own company. [Sleeps. 
Fuck. Yet but three ? Cotne one more ; 

Two of both kinds make up four. 

Here she comes, curst and sad 
Cupid is a knavish lad, 

Thus to make poor females mad. 

Enter Hanniu. 

Her. Never so weary, never so in woe. 

Bedabbled with the dew, and lorn with briers; 

I can no further crawl, no further go ; 

My legs can keep no pace witli my desires. 

Here will I rest me, till the break of day. 

Heavens shield Xysander, if they mean a fray ! 

doxmu 

Fuck. Oil the ground 
Sleep sound : 
ril apply 
To your eye, 

Gentle lover, remrayp" ' 

[Squeezing the juice on Lysanders eye* 
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When thou v/ak'st, 

Thou tak’st 
Tnio delight 
In the sight 

Of thy former lady’s eye : 

And the country proverb known, 

That every man should take his own, 

In your waking shall be showa : 

Jack shall have Jill; 

Nought shall go ill ; 

The man shall have his mare again, and all shall be 
'.well. 

[ExitPucJr. — Dem. Eel. ^'c. deep. 

ACT IV. SCENE X. 

The same. 

Enter Titania and Bottom^ Fairies attending ; 
Oberon behind unseen. 

Tita. Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 
While I thy amiable cheeks do coy*, 

And stick musk-roses in thy sleek smooth head, 

And kiss thy fliir large ears, my gentle joy. 

Bot. Where’s Peas-blossom ? 

Peas. Ready. 

Bot. Scratch my head, Peas-blossom. — W’here’s 
monsieur Cobweb ? 

Coh. Ready. 

Bot. Monsieur Cobweb; good monsieur, get 
your weapons in your hand, and kill me a redhipped 
humble-be© on the top of a thistle ; and, good mon- 
sieur, bring me the honey-bag. Do not fret your- 
self too much in the action, monsieur : and, good 
monsieur, have a care the honey-bag -break not; I 
would be loatB. to have you overflown with a honey- 
bag, signior. — Where’s monsieur Mustard-seed ? 
Must. Ready. 

Bot. Give me your neiff, monsieur Mustard-seed. 
Pray you, leave your courtesy, good monsieur. 

Must, What’s your will ? 

Bot. Nothing, good monsieur, but to help 
cavalero Cobweb to scratch. I must to the barber’s, 
monsieur ; for, methiuks, I am marvellous hairy 
about the face ; and l am such a tender ass, if my 
hair do but tickle me, I must scratch. 

TUa. What, wilt thou hear some musick, my 
sweet love ? 

Bot. I have a reasonable good ear in musick : 

let us have the tongs and {he bones. 

Tita. Or, say, sweet love, what thou desir’st to 
eat. 

Bot. Truly, a peck of provender ; I could munch 
your good dry oats. Methinks, I have a great desire 
to a bottle of hay: good hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow. ’ . ^ I . _ 

Tita. I have- a venturous fairy that shall seek 
The squirreTs hoard, and fetch thee new nqjLs, 

Bot. 1 had rather have a handful, or two, of dried 
peas. But, I pray you, let none of your people stir 
me ; I have an exposition of sleep upon mew 
Tita. Sleep thou, and I will wffid th^rin my 
arms. ^ 

Eairies, be gone, and be all ways away. 

* Stroke. t Fist. ' ' ' ' 


So doih the woodbine, the sweet honeysuckle, 

Gently entwist, — the female ivy so 
Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

O, how I love thee ! how I dote on thee 1 

[Thep sleep, 

Oberon advances. Enter Puck. 

Obe. IPeicome, good Robin. See’st thou this 
sweet sight f 

Her dotage now I do begin to pity. 

For meeting her of late, behind the wood, 

Seeking sweet savours for this hateful foul, 

I did upbraid her, and fall out with her ; 

For she his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

And that same dew, which sometime on the buds 
Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls. 
Stood now within the pretty flowrets' eyes, 

Like tears, that did their own disgrace bew'ail. 

When I bad, at my pleasure, taunted her, 

And she, in mild terms, begg’d my patience, 
t then did ask of her her changeling child; 

Which straight she gave me, and her fairy sent 
To bear him to my bovver in fairy land. 

And now 1 have the boy, I will undo 
This hateful imperfection of her eyes,. 

And, gentle Puck, take this tranbformed scalp 
From off the head of this Athenian swain ; 

That he awaking when tlie other do, 

May all to Athens back again repair ; 

And think no more of this night’s accidents, 

But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 

But first 1 will release the fairy queen. 

Be, as thou wast wont to be ; 

l^Touchmg her epes with an herb. 
See, as thou wast wont to see : 

Dian’s bud o’er Cifpid's flower 
Hath such force and blessed pow'er. 

Now, my Titania ; wake you, my sweet queen. 

Tita. My Oberon ! what visions have I seen ! 
Methought, I was enamour’d of an ass. 

Obe. There lies your love. 

' Tita. How came these things to pass ? 

O, how mine eyes do loath his visage now ! 

Obe. Silence, a while. — Robin, take off this 
head. — 

Titania, musick call ; and strike more dead 
Than common sleep, of all these five the sense. 

Tita. Musick, ho! musick; such as charmeth 
sleep. 

Puek. Now, when thou wak^st, with thine own 
fool’s eyes peep. 

Obe. Sound, musick. \^Still 7nusick.] Come, my 
queen, tako hands with me, 

And rock the ground whereon these, sleepers be. 
Novf thou and I are new in amity ; 

And will, to-morrow midnight, solemnly, 

Dance in Duke Theseus’ bouse triumphantly. 

And bless it to all fair posterity : 

There shall the pairs- of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theseus, all in jollity. 

Pucic. Fairy king, attend, and mark ; 

I do hear the morning lark. 

Obei Then, my queen, in silence sad. 
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Trip we after the riight^s shade ; 

We tlie globe can compass soon, 

Swifter than the wandering moon. 

TUa. Come, my lord ; and in our flight, 
Tell me how^ it came this night, 

That I sleeping here was found, 

With these mortals, on the ground. [EjceunL 
[ Horns sound within, 

Ente?' Theseus, Hippolyta, Egeus, and t 7 ^ain, 
Ther Go one of you, find out the forester ; — 

For now our observation is perform’d : 

And since we have the vaward'- of the day, 

My love shall hear the musick of my hounds. — 
Uncouple in the western valley ; go : 

Despatch, I say, and find the forester. — 

We will, fair queen, up to the mountain s top, 

And mark the musical confusion 
Gf hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip, 1 was with Hercuies, and Cadmus, once, 
When in a wood of Crete tliey bay’d the bear 
With hounds of Sparta : never did 1 hear 
Such gallant chiding ; for, besides the groves, 

The skies, the fountains, every region tiear 
Seem’d all one mutual cry : 1 never heard 
So musical a discord, such sweet thunder. 

The, My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind, ■ - 

So flew’df , so sanded ; and their heads are hung 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee ’d, and dew-lap’d like Thessalian bulls * 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells. 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never holla’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly .* 

Judge, when you hear.— But, soft ; wlmt nymphs are 
these? 

Egc. My lord, this is ray daughter iiere asleep ! 
And this, Lysander ,* this Demetrius is ; 

This Helena, old Nedar’s Helena : 

I wonder of their being here together. 

The. No doubt, they rose up early, to observe 
The rite of May ; and, hearing our intent, 

Came here in grace of our solemnity. — 

But, speak, Egeus ; is not this the day 
TJiat Hermia should give answer of her choice ? 

Egc. It is, my lord. 

The. Go, bid the huntsmen wake them with 
their Iiorns. 

Horns, and shout within. Demetrius, Lpsander, 
lletinia, and Helena, wake and start up. 

The. Good-morrow, friends. Saint Valentine js 
past ; 

Begin these wood-birds but to couple now ? 

Xps, Pardon, my lord, 

[He and the rest kneel to Theseus, 
The. I pray you all, stand up. 

I know you are two rival enemies ; 

How comes this gentle concord in the world. 

That hatred is so far from jealousy. 

To sleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 

Lps. My lord, 1 shall reply amazedly, 

* Forepart. 

t The flews are the lars'e chaps of a hound. 


Half sleep, half waking. But as yet, I swear, 

1 cannot truly say how I came here : 

But, as I think, (for truly would I speak, — 

And now 1 do bethink nm, so ii is ;) 

I came with Hermia liither : our iritent 

Was to be gone from Atheus, where we might be 

Without the peril of the Athenian law. 

JSge. Enough, enough, iny lord; you have 
enough : 

I beg the law, the law, upon his head. — 

They would have stoFu away, they would, De- 
metrius, 

Thereby to have defeated you and me : 

You, of your wife ; and me of my consent; 

Of my consent that she should be your wife. 

Dein. My lord, lair Helen told me of their stealth, 
Of this their pur[)ose Inther, to this wood; 

And 1 in fury liither followed them ; 

Fair Helena in funcy'^' following me. 

But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 

(But by some power it is,) my love to llermia, 
Melted as doth the snow, seems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gawdf, 

Which in my chiidliood 1 did dote upon : * 

And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 

The object, and the pleasure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, ray lord. 

Was I betroth’d ere I saw lierraia : 

But, like in sickness, did I loath this food : 

But, as in healdi, come to my natural taste. 

Now do 1 wish it, love it, long for it, 

And will for evermore be true to it. .. 

The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met: 

Of this discourse we more will bear anon. — 

Egeus, 1 will overbear your will ; 

For in the temple, by and by with us, 

These couples shall eternally be knit. 

And, for the morning now is something worn, 

Our purpos’d hunting shall be set aside. — 

Away, wiili us, to Athens. Three and diree, 

W'e’ii hold a feast in great solemjiity. — - 
Come, Hippolyta. 

[Ejc'eunt The. Hip. Egc. and train, 
Dem, These things seem siaall, and undistin- 
guishable, 

Like far-off* mountains turned into clouds. 

Her, Methinks, I see these things with parted 
eye, 

When every thing seems double, 

Bel, So methinks ; 

And 1 have found Demetrius like a jewel. 

Mine own, and not mine own. 

DeuL It se^is to me, 

That yet we sleep, we dimm.—Do not you think, 
The duke was here, and bid us follow him ? 

He}\ Yea ; and my father. 

HeL And Hippolyta. 

Ll/s. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Wliy then, we are awake: lefs Mow 
him ; 

And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. 

lEsemL 

* Lovt* , t Tof, ■ 
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As they go out, Bottom awakes, 

Bot. When rny cue comes, call me, and I will 
answer':— is, most lair Pyraraus. — Hey, 
ho!-— peter ‘Quince! Flute, the beliows-mender ! 
Snout, the tinker ! Starveling ! God’s ray life! 
stolen hence, and left me asleep ! I have had a most 
rare vision. I have liad a dream, — past the wit of 
man to say what dream it was. Man is_but an ass, 
if he go about to expound this dream. Metliougbt 
j -vv^as-— there is no man can tell wliat. Methought 
I was, and methought I had, — but man is but a 
patched fool, if he will offer to say what methought 
I had. The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 
man hath not seen ; man’s hand is not able to taste, 
his tongue to conceive, nor his heart to report, what 
my dream was. I will get Peter Quince to write a 
ballad of this dream : it shall be called Bottom’s 
Dream, because it hath no bottom; and I will sing 
it in the latter end of a play, before the duke. Per- 
adventuve, to make it the more gracious, 1 shall sing 
it at her death. 

SCENE ri. 

Athens, A Room in Qumce's House. 

Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Staiweling. 

Quin, Have you sent to Bottom’s house ? is he 
come home yet ? 

Star, He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt, he is 
transported. 

Flu, I f he , 9 ome not, then the play is marred . 1 1 
goes not forward, doth it? 

Quin, It is not possible : you have not a man in 
all Athens able to discharge Py ramus, but he. 

Flu. No; he hath simply the best wit of any 
handy craft man in Athens. 

Quin. Yea, and the best person too : and he is a 
very paramour, for a sweet voice. 

Mu. You must say, paragon : a paramour is, 
God bless us, a thing of nought. 

Enter Snug. 

'Symg. Masters, the duke is coming from the 
temple, and there is two or three lords and ladies 
more married; if our sport had gone forward, we 
bad all been made men. 

Flu. 0 sweet bully Bottom I Thus hath he lost 
sixpence a-day during his life ; he could not have 
^scaped sixpence a-day : an the duke had not given 
him sixpence a-day for playing Pyramus, I’ll be 
hang’d ; he would have deserved it ; sixpence a-day, 
iix J^rainus, or nothing. 

■ Euler Bottom. 

Bot, Whef^- are these lads ? where are these 
hearts? '■'*'' ’ '■ 

Quin. Bottom !—0; most "coumgeous day 1 O 
' most happy hour ! ^ ^ ^ 

Bot, Masters, I am to discourse wonders : but 
ask me not what; for-, if I tell ydu,':I am" no true 
Athenian, -I will tell you every'thing, nghl as it fell 
'Out 

Quin. Let us hear, sweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me. All that I will tell you, 


is, that the duke hath dined. Get your apparel to- 
gether; good strings to your beards, new ribbons to 
your pumps ; meet presently at the palace ; every 
man look o’er Ids part ; for, the short and the long is, 
our play is preferred. In any case, let Thisby have 
clean linen ; and let not him, that plays the lion, pare 
his nails, for they shall hang out for tlie lion’s claws. 
And, most dear actors, eat no onions, nor garlick, 
for we are to utter sweet breath ; and I do not doubt, 
but to hear them say, it is a sweet comedy. No 
more words; away; go, aw'ay. [Exemit. 

act V. SCENE I. 

The same. An Apartment in the Falaee of 
Theseus. 

Enter Theseus, Hippolyta, Fhilostrate, Lords, 
and A ttendants. 

Hip, ’Tis strange, my Theseus, that these lovers 
speak of. 

The. More strange than true. I never may be- 
lieve 

These antique fables, nor these fairy toys. 

Lovers, and madmen, have such seething brains, 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 

The lunatiek, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact* : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold ; 

That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantick. 

Sees Helenas beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

Tlie poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to 
heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation, and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination ; 

That, if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, ‘ 

How easy is a bush suppos’d a bear ? 

Hip, But all the story of the night told over, 

And ail their minds transfigur’d so together. 

More witnesseth than fancy’s images," 

And grows to something of great constancy f ; 

But, howsoever, strange and admirable. 

Eriter Lysander, Demetrius, Hemnia and Helena. 

The, Here come the lovers, full of joy and 
. mirth. — - 

Joy, gentle friends! joy, and fresh days of love, 
Accompany your hearts ! 

Lys. More than to us 

Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed ! 
The. Come now;, what masks, what dances shall 
we have, 

To wear away this long age of three liours, 

Between our after-supper, and bed time ? 

Where is our usual manager of mirth ? 

What revels are in hand ? Is there no p[ay. 

To ease the anguish of a torturing hour ? ^ 

Call Philostrate, 

. . * Are made of mere imagination. f StabUity. 
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Philost. Here, mighty Theseus, 

The, Say, what abridgment'^* Juive you for this 
evening? 

What mask ? what musick ? How shall we beguile 
Tiie lazy time, if not with some delight ? 

Fhilost, There is a brieft, how many sports are 
ripe; 

Make choice of which your highness will see first. 

[Giving a paper. 

The. reads.] The battle with the Centaurs, to be 
sung. 

By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 

Wee’ll none of that: that have I told my love, 

In glory of my kinsman Hercules, 

The riot of the tipsy Bacchanals, 

Tearing the Thracian singer in their rage. 

That is an old device ; and it was play'd 
When I from Thebes came last a conqueror. 

The thrice three Muses mourning for the death 
Of learning, late deceas’d in beggary. 

That is some satire, keen, and critical. 

Not sorting with a nuptial ceremony. 

A tedious brief scene of young Pyramiis, 

. And his love, Thisbe : very tragical mirth. 

Merry and tragical ! Tedious and briefi 
That is, hot ice, and wonderous strange snow. 

How shall we find the concord of this discord ? 
Fhilost, A play there is my lord, some ten words 
long; 

Which is as brief as I have known a play ; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 

Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 

And tragical, my noble lord, it is ; 

For Pyramus therein doth kill himself. 

\Fhich, when I saw rehears’d, I must confess, ■ 
Made mine eyes water ; but more merry tears 
The-passion of loud laughter never shed. 

The. What are they that do play it ? 

Fhilost, Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
here, 

Which never, labour’d in their minds till now; 

And now have toil’d their unbreath’d $ memories 
With this same play, against your nuptial. 

The. And we will hear it. 

Fhilost. No, my noble lord, 

It is not for you : I have heard it over, 

And it is nothing, nothing in the world : 

Unless you can find sport in their intents, 

Extremely stretch’d, and conn’d with cruel pain, 

To do you service. 

The. I will liear that play ; 

For never any thing can be amiss, 

When simpleness and duty tkider it. 

Go, bring them in ; — and take your places, ladies, 

[Erif Fhilostrate. 
Hip. I love not to see vpretchedness o’erchaig’d, 
And duty in his service perishing. 

^ The, Why, gentle sweet, you shall see no such 
thing. ^ 

Hip. He says, they can do nothing in this kind. 
Thg. The kinder we, to give them thanks for 
nothing, 

* Pastime. t Sliort account. t Unexercisecl, 


Our sport shall be, to take what they mistake ; 

And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in might, not merit* 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed .' 

To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

, Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 

Make periods in the midst of sentences. 

Throttle their practis’d accent in their fears, 

And, in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence, yet, I pick’d a welcome ; 

And in the modesty of fearful duty 
I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
Of sawcy and audacious eloquence. 

Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 

In least speak most, to my capacity. 

Enter Fh ilostrate . 

Fhilost, So please your grace, the prologue is 
addrest*. 

The, Let him approach. [Flourish of trumpets. 
Enter Prologue, 

Frol. If we offend it is with our good will. 

That you should think, we come not to offend, 
But with good-will. To shew our simple skill. 

That is the true beginning of our end. 

Consider then, we come but in despite. 

We do not come as minding to content you, 

Our true intent is. All for your delight, 

W e are not here. That you should here repent yoo, 
The actors are at hand ; and, by their show, ' 

You shall know all, that you are like to know. 

The. This fellow doth not stand upon points. 

Lys, He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt, 
he knows not the stop. A good moral, ray lord. It 
is not enough to speak, but to speak true. 

Eip. Indeed he hath played on this prologue, like 
a child on a recordert ; a sound, bat not in govern- 
ment. 

The, His speech was like a tangled chain ; nothing 
impaired, but all disordered. Who is next ? . 

Enter Fy ramus and ^hishe^ WuUi Moonshine j and 
^ Lmiy as in dumb show, 

FroU Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this 
show ; 

But wonder on, till truth make all things plain. 
"This man is Pyramus, if you would know; 

This beauteous lady Thisby is certain. 

This man, with lime and rough-cast, doth present 
Wall, that vile wall" which did these lovers sun- 
der : 

And through waji s chink, poor souls, they are con- 
tent 

To whisper ; at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lantern, dog, and bush of thorn, 
Fresenteth moon-shine ; for, if you will know, 
By moon-shine did these lovers think no scorn 
To meet at Ninus’ tomb, there, there to woo, 

This grisly beast, which by name lion high if, 

The trusty, Thisby, coming first by night, - ' 

Did scare away, or rather did affright : ' ■ . 

And, as she fled, her mantle slie did fall ; 

* Eeadf f ' t A musical t CMed. 
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Which lion vile with bloody mouth did stain ; 
Anon comes Pyramus, sweet youth, and tall. 

And finds his trusty Thisby's mantle slain : 
Whereat with blade, with bloody blameful blade, 

He bravely broached his boiling bloody breast ; 
And, Thisby tarrying in mulberry shade, 

Ilis dagger drew, and died. For all the rest, 

Let lion, moon-shine, wall, and lovers twain, 

At large discourse, while here they do remain/' 
[ErcMWif ProL Thisbe, Lion, and Moonshine, 
The, I wonder, if the lion be to speak. 

Dem. No wonder, my lord : one lion may, when 
many asses do. . 

Wall, In this same interlude, it doth befall. 
That I, one Snout by name, present a wall : 

And such a wall, as I would have you think, 

That had in it a cranny'd hole, or chink, 

Through which the lovers, Pyramus and Thisby, 

Did whisper often very secretly. 

This loam, this rough-cast, and this stone, doth show 
That I am that same wall ; the truth is so : 

And this the cranny is, right and sinister. 

Through which the fearful lovers are to whisper." 
The, W ould you desire lime and hair to speak 
better? 

Dem, It is the wittiest partition that ever I heard 
discourse, my lord. 

The. Pyramus draws near the wall: silence! 


"Enter Pyramus, 

Pyr, O grim-look'd night ! O night with hue 
so black ! 

0 night, which ever art when day is not I 
0 night, 0 night, alack, alack, alack, 

1 fear my Thisby 's promise is forgot I— 

And thou, O wall, O sweet, O lovely wall, 

' That stand'st between her father’s ground and 
mine ; 

Thou wall, O wall, O sweet and lovely wall, 

, Show me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
eync« \W all holds wp his fingers. 

Thanks, courteous wall. Jove shield thee well for 
this ! 

. But what see I ? No Thisby do I see. 

O: wicked wall, through vphom I see no bliss ; 

Curst be thy stones for thus deceiving me 1" 

The, The wall, methinks, being sensible, should 
curse again, 

Pyr, No, in truth, sir, he should not. Deceiv- 
ing me,: -is Thisby ’s cue ; she is to enter now, and I 
ta to spy her. through the wall. You shall see, it 
willM pat as 1 told you Yonder she comes. . 

&terT1dsle.* 


‘I*-. ’ 

^/^all, full nften hast thou heard my 
Tor patting my fair Pyramus and me: - : 

My cherry lips have often kiss’^i thy.koh^'^' ^ 

Thy stones with^lime and hair 4&"trpip'%heel^ 
Pyr. « I see a voice : howwilf IW - 

1 " . ^ -f. 

». -'-J 


Pyr. Think what thou wiltj I am thy lover's’ 
grace;;.' • 

And like Limander am I trusty still." 

This. And I like Plelen, till the fates me kill.” 
Pyr. “ Not Shafalus to Procrus was so true." 
This, “As Shafalus to Procrus, I to you.” 

Pyr. “ O, kiss me through the hole of this vile 
wall." 

This, “I kiss the wall’s hole, not your lips at 
all." 

Pyr, “Wilt thou at Ninny’s tomb meet me 
straightway ?" 

TOs. “Tide life, tide death, I come without 

delay," 

Wall. “ Thus have I, wall, my part discharged 
so ; , ■ , ■ 

And, being done, thus wall away doth go." 

[Ereunt Wall, Pyr mum r and Thisbe, 
The, Now is the mural down between the two 
neighbours. 

Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are so 
wilful to hear without warning. 

Hip. This is the silliest stuff that ever I heard. 
The. The best in this kind are but shadows: 
and the worst are no worse, if imagination amend 
them. 

Hip. It must be your imagination then, and not 
theirs. 

The. If we imagine no worse of them, than they 
of themselves, they may pass for excellent men. 
Here come two noble beasts in, a moon and“a lion. 
Enter Lion and Moonshine, 


Lion. “You, ladies, you, whose gentle hearts 
do fear 


The smallest monstrous, mouse tliat creeps on 
floorl 


May now, perchance, both quake and tremble 
here. 

When lion rough in wildest rage doth roar, 

ITien know, that T, one. Snug the joiner, am 
No lion fell, nor else no lion’s dam ; 

For if I should as lion come in strife 
Into this place, 'twere pity on my life." 

The. A very gentle beast and of a good con- 
science. 


Dem. The very best at a beast, my lord, that 
e’er I saw. 


Lys, ' This lion is a very fox for Lis valour. 

The. True ; and a goose for his discretion. 

Dem. Not so, my lord: for his valour cannot 
carry his discretion ; and the fox carries the goose. 

The. His discretion, 1 am sure, cannot carry his 
valour ; for the goose carries not the fox. It is well : 
leave it to* his discretion, and let us listen to the 
moon. , 5 . 

Moon. This lantern doth the horned moon 

present." 

Dem, He should have worn the horns on Ms 
head. 


The. He is no crescent,* and his horns are invisi- 
ble within tihe circumference. 




^ Moon.. This lantern doth the homed moon pre- 

^ -sent;.. ...... . . „ 
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• Myself the man i’ the moon do seem to be/* 

The. This is the greatest error of all the rest : the 
man should be put into the lantern. How is it else 
the man i’ the moon ? 

Dein. He dares not come there for the candle 
•foi-j you see, it is already in snuff*. 

Hip. I am a weary of this moon. Would he 
would change ! 

The. ^ It appears, by his small light of discretion, 
that he is in the wane : but yet, in courtesy, in all 
reason we must stay the time, 

Lys. Proceed, moon. 

Moon. AU that I have to say, is, to tell you, 
that the lantern is the moon ; I, the man in the moon ; 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush ; and this dog, my 
dog. 

Dem. Why, all these should be in the lantern; 
for they are in the moon. But, silence ; here comes 
Thisbe. 

Enter Thisbe. 

This, '^^ Tliis is old Ninny’s tomb. Where is my 
love?” 

Lion. “ Oh — .” 

[The Lion roars, — Thisbe rum off. 
Hem, Well roared, lion. 

The. Well run, Thisbe. 

Hip. Well shone, moon. — ^Truly, the moon 
shines with a good grace. 

The, Well moused, lion, 

[ The Lion tears Thisbeh mantle^ and exit, 
Dem, And so comes Py ramus. 

Lys, And then the moon vanishes. 

Enter Pyramus, 

Pyr. “ Sweet moon, I thank thee for thy sunny 
beams ; 

I thank thee, moon, for shining now so bright. ' 
For, by thy gracious, golden, glittering streams, 

I trust to taste of truest Thisby’s sight. 

But stay ; — O spite I 
But mark ; — Poor knight, 

What dreadful dole is here ? 

Eyes, do you see 
How can it be ? 

O dainty duck ! 0 dear! 

Thy mantle good, 

What stain’d with blood ? 
roach, ye furies fell ? 
fates I come, come ; 

Cut thread and thrurat; 

Quail, crush, conclude, and quellf! 

T/ie'. This passion, and the death of a dear 
friend, would go near to make a man look sad. 

Hip. Beshrew my heart, but I pity the man. 

Fyr, O, wherefore, nature, didst thou . lions 
frame 1 

Since lion vile hath here deflour’d ray dear ; 

Which is — ^no, no — which was the fairest dame, 

^hat liv’d, that lov’d, that lik'd, that look’d with 
cheer§. 

Come, tears, confound ; 

* In anger; a ijuibWe, 
t Destroy. 


, Out, sword, and wound 
The pap of Pyramus ; 

Ay, tiiat left pap, 

Where heart doth hop ; 

Thus die I, thus, thus, thus. 

Now am I dead, 

Now am I fled ; 

My soul is in the .sky : 

Tongue, lose thy light I 
Moon, take thy flight ! 

Now die, die, die, die, die.” 

£I)ies. — Exit Moorish tTie, 
Dem, No die, but an ace, for him ; for he is but 
one. 

Lys. Less than an ace, man ; for he is dead ; he 
is nothing. 

The. With the help of a surgeon, he might yet 
recover, and prove an ass. 

Hip, How chance moonshine is gone, before 
Thisbe comes back and finds her lover ? 

27te. She will find him by star-light. — Here she 
comes ; and her passion ends the play. 

Enter Thisbe, 

Hip, Methinks, she should not use a long one, 
f for such a Pyrapios 1 1 hope, she will be brief. 

Dem. A mote will turn tlie balance, which 
Pyramus, which Thisbe, is the better. 

Lys. She hath spied him already with those 
sweet eyes. 

Dem, And thus she moans, videlicet. 

This, Asleep, ray love 1 
What, dead, my dove? 

O Pyramus, arise, . 

Speak, speak. Quite dumb? 

Dead, dead? A tomb 
Must cover thy sweet eyes. 

These lily brows, 

This cherry nose, 

I These yellow cowslip clieeks, 

Are gone, are gone : 

Lovers, rnake moan I 
His eyes were green as leeks. 

O sisters three, 

Come, come, to me, 

With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lay them zn gore. 

Since you have shore 
With shears his thread of silk. 

Tongue, not a word 
Come, trusty sword ; 

Come, blade, my breast imbrue : 

And farewell, friends ; — 

% Thus Thisby ends : 

Adieu, adieu, adieu.” [Dies. 

The, Moonshine and lion are left to bury the 
di^d. 

Dm, Ay, and wall too. 

Bot. No, I assure you ; the wall is down that 
parted their fathers. Willit please you to see the 
epilogue, or to hear a Bergomask dance*, between 
two of our company ? 

* A dance pecoliar to the peasant of. a 

county in Italy, 
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The. No epilogue, I pray yoo p for your play 
needs no excuse. Never excuse ; for when the 
players are all dead, there need none to be blamed. 
Marry, if he that writ it, had play’d Pyramus, and 
hanged himself in Thisbe’s^ garter, it would have, 
been a fine tragedy : and* so it is, truly ; and very 
notably discharged. But come, your Bergomask : 
let your epilogue alone. , 

[Here a dance of Clowns. 

The iron tongue of midnight hath told, twelve : — , 

Lovers, to bed ; ’lis almost fairy time. ' 

I fear we shall out-sleep the coming morn. 

As much as we this night have overwatch’d. 

This palpable-gross play hath well beguil’d 

The heavy gaiP'* of night. — Sweet friends, to bed. — 

A fortnight "hold we this solemnity 

In nightly revels, and new jollity, [ExeuyiU 

SCENE 11. 

Tenter Fuck, 

' Fuck. Now the hungry lion roars, 

And the wolf behowls the moon ; 

Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 

All with weary task fordonef. 

Now the wasted brands do glow, 

Whilst the sci;itch-owl, scritching loud, 

Puts the wretch that lies in woe, 

In remembrance of a shroud. 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves all gaping wide, 

Every one lets forth his sprite, 

In the church-way paths to glide : 

And we fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecat’s team, 

From the presence of the sun, 

Following darkness like a dream, 

Now are frolick ; not a mouse 
Shall disturb this hallow’d house : 

I am sent, with broom, before, 

To sweep the dust behind the door. 

Enter Oheron and Titania, with their train, 

Obe. Through this house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire : 

Every elf, and fairy sprite, 

Hop as light as bird from brier ; , 

And this ditty after me, 

Sing and dance it trippingly. 

:/ ■' - Tita, First, rehearse this song by rote : 

. ;• To each word a warbling note, 

' Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 

' Will we sing, and bless this place. 

AND DANCE, 

Obe, Now until.the brelik of day, 

•i Through tills house- each fairy stray* 

nj. - - uf ' ’ ■■ 

, ‘ _ Ever , 

So shall all 

Ever true in IbvMg M : ‘ 

.And the blots of nature’s hahd^^^ v, ' ' 
Shall not in their issue starid ^"''' * ‘ " 

.. Nover mole, hare4ip, n<3T'sei%-5- ^ -■ 

, ' * progress. * t Overcome. 
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Nor mai'k prodigious^, such as are 
Despised in nativity, 

Shall upon their children be. — 

W i th thi s field-dew consecrate, 

Every fairy take his gaitf ; 

And each several chamber bless, 

Through this palace with sweet peace : 

E’er shall it in safety rest, 

And the owner of it blest. 

Trip away ; 

Make no stay ; 

Meet me all by break of day. 

l^Exeunt Oheron^ Titania^ and train. 
Fuck. If we shadows have offended. 

Think but this, (and all is mended,) 

That you have but slumber’d here, 

While these visions did appear. 

And this weak and idle theme, 

No more yielding but a dream. 

Gentles, do not reprehend ; 

If you pardon, we will mend. 

And, as I’m an honest Puck, 

If w^e have unearned luck 

Now to ’scape the serpent's tongue, 

W’e will make amends, ere long : 

Else the Puck a liar call. 

So, good night unto you all ; 

Give me your hands, if we be friends, 

And Edbin shall restore amends. [Exit. 


SIR JOHN FALSTAFF. 

SCENES FROM KING HENRY TV. PART 1. 


" ACT I. SCENE II. 

A Room in the Falace, 

Enter Heyiry Frince of Wales ^ and Falstajf. ^ 

. FaL. Now, tial, what time of day is it, lad? 

P. Hen. Thou art so fat-witted, with drinking 
"of old sack, and unbuttoning thee after supper, and 
sleeping upon benches after noon, that thou hast 
forgotten to demand that truly which thou would’st 
truly know. What forsooth hast tho^ to do with 
the time, of the day ? unless hours were cups of sack, 
and minutes capons, and clocks the tongues of bavvds, 
and dials the signs of leaping-hoiises, and the 
blessed sun himself a fair hot wench in fiame-colour’d 
taffata; I see no reason, why thou should’st be so 
superfluous to demand the time of the day. 

J^al. Indeed, you come near me, now, Hal : for 
we, that take purses, go by the moon and seven 
stars ; and not by Phoebus,' — he, that ivandeiing 
knight so fair. And, t pray thee, sweet wag, when 
thou art ’king, — as, God save thy grace, (majesty, I 
■should say ; for grace thou wilt have none,)- 

P. ;What, hone? 

' = * Portentous. t Way. 
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FaL Noj by my troth ; not so much as will serve 
to be prologue to an egg and butter. 

P. Hen. Wei], how then? come, roundly, 
roundly. 

FaL Marry, then, sweet wag, when thou art 
king, let not us, that are squires of the night’s body, 
be called thieves of tlie day’s beauty I let us be — ^ 
Diana’s foresters, gentlemen of the. shade, miiiions^ 
of the moon : and let men say, we be men of good 
government: being governed as the sea is, by our 
noble and chaste mistress the moon, under whose 
countenance we— steal. 

P. Hen. Thou say ’st well ; and it holds well 
too : for the fortune of us, that are tlie moon’s men, 
doth ebb and flow like the sea; being governed as 
the sea is, by the moon. As, for proof, now : A 
purse of gold most resolutely snatched on Monday 
night, and most dissolutely^ spent on Tuesday morn- 
ing ; got with swearing — ^lay by f ; and spent with 
crying— bring in J : now, in as low an ebb as the 
foot of the ladder ; and, by and by, in as high a flow 
as tlie ridge of the gallows. 

FaL Thou say’st true, my lad. And is not my 
hostess of the tavern a most sweet wench ? 

P. Hen, As the honey of Hybla, my old lad 
of the castle. And is not a buff jerkin a most sw^et 
robe of durance§ ? 

FaL How now, how now, mad wag ? what, in 
thy quips, and thy quiddities ? what a plague have 
I to do with a buff jerkin ? 

P. Hen. Why, what a pox have I to do with 
my hostess of the tavern ? 

FaL Well, thou hast called her to a reckoning, 
many a time and oft. 

P. Hen,' Did 1 ever call for thee to pay thy 
part.?^ 

FaL No; I’ll give thee thy due, thou hast paid 
alhthere. 

P. Hen. Yea, and elsewhere, so far as my coin 
would stretch ; and where it would not, I liave used 
my credit. 

FaL Yea, and so used it, that were it not here 
apparent that thou art heir apparent,— But, I pr’y- 
thee, sweet wag, shall tliere be gallows standing in 
England when thou art king ? and resolution tlius 
fobbed as it is, witli the rusty curb of old father 
antick the law ? Do not thou, when thou art king, 
hang a thief. 

P. Hen. No ; thou shalt. 

FaL Shall I ? O rare ! Yes, indeed, I^l be a 
brave judge. 

P. Hen, Thou judgest false already; I mean, 
thou shalt have the hanging of the thieves, and so 
become a rare hangman. 

FaL ‘Well, Hal, well ; and in some sort it jumps 
with my humour, a^well as waiting in the court, I 
can tell you. 

P. Hen. For obtaining of suits ? 

FaL Yea, for obtaining of suits : whereof the 
hangman hath no lean wardrobe. ’Sblood, I am as 
melancholy as a gibU cat, or a lugged bear. 

P. Hen, Or an did lion ; or a lover’s lute. 

* Favourites. t Stand still. i More wine. 

§ The dress of Sheriffs officers. | Oib cat, au old he cat. 


FaL Yea, or the drone of a Lincolnshire bair- 
pipe^% 

P. Hen. What sayest thou to a hare, or the 
melancholy of Moor-ditch ? ^ 

FaL Thou hast the mostimsavouiy similes; and 
art, indeed, the most comparative, rascalliest, — sweet 
young prince,— But, Hal, I pr ytliee, trouble me no 
more with vanity. I would indeed, tliat thou and I 
knew where a commodity of good names were to 
be bought. An old lord of the council rated me the 
other day in tlie street about you, sir ; but I marked 
him not : and yet he talk’d very wisely ; but I re- 
garded him not : and yet he talked wisely, and in 
the street too. 

P. Heyi. Thou did’st well ; for wisdom cries 
out in the streets, and no man regards it 

FaL O thou hast damnable iteration; and art, 
indeed, able to corrupt a saint. Thou iiast done 
much harm upon me, Hal, — God forgive thee for it! 
Before I knew thee, Hal, I knew nothing; and now 
am I, if a man should speak truly, little better than 
one of the wicked. I must give over this life, and I 
will give it over ; by the Lord, an I do not, I am a 
villain ; Pli be damned for never a king’s son in 
Christendom, 

P. Hen, Where shall we take a purse to-mor- 
row, Jack ? 

FaL Wliere thou wilt, lad, I’ll make one; an I 
do not, call me villain, and bafflef me. 

P. He?i. I see a good amendment of life in 
thee ; from praying, to purse -taking. 

Fnter Foms, at a distance. 

FaL' Why, Hal, his my vocation, Hal ; his no 
sin for a man to labour in his vocation. Poins ts— 
Now shall we know if Gadshill have set a match!. 
O, if men were to be saved by merit, what hole in 
hell were hot enough for him ? This is the most 
omnipotent villain, that ever cried, Stand, to a 
true§ man, 

P, Hen. Good morrow, Ned. 

Foim. Good morrow, sweet Hah — What says 
Monsieur Remorse ? VVhat says sir John Sack-and- 
Sugar ? Jack, how agrees the devil and tliee about 
thy soul, that thou soidest him on Good-friday last 
for a cup of Madeira, and a cold capon’s leg ? 

P. Hen. Sir John stands to his word, the devil 
shall have his bargain ; for he was never yet a breaker 
of proverbs, he will give the devil his due. 

Foins. But, my lads, my lads, to-morrow morn- 
ing, by four o’clock, early at Gadshill. There are 
pilgrims going to Canterbury wdth rich offerings, 
and traders ridisg to London with fat purses : I liave 
visorsjl for you all, you have horses for yourselves ; 
Gadshill lies to-night in Rochester ; I have bespoke 
supper to-morrow night in Eastcheap ; we may do 
it as secure as sleep. 1 f you will go, 1 will stuff your 
purses full of crowns. If you will not, tarry -at hom^, 
and be hanged. 

FaL Hear me. Yedward ; if I tarry at hoine, 
and not go, I’ll hang you for going, ^ , 

Foim. You will, chops? ^ 

** Oroalk of a frog. t me with ‘igrtiomiiiy. 
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Fed. Hal, wilt thou make one ? 

P. Jien. Who, I I’ob ? I a tliief ? not I, by my 

There's neither honesty, manhood, nor good 
fellowship in thee, nor thou earnest not of the blood 
royal, if thou darest not staiid for ten shillings^. 

p. Hen. Well, then once in my days I'll be a 
mad-cap. 

FoL Why, that s well said. 

P. Hen, Well, come what will, I’ll tarry at 
home. 

FaL By the Lord, I'll be a. traitor then, when 
' thou art king. 

P. Ben. I care not* 

Poms. Sir John, I pr'ythee, leave the prince and 
me alone ; I will lay him down such reasons for this 
. adventure, that he shall go. 

FaL Well, may’st thou have the spirit of per- 
suasion, and be the ears of profiting, that what thou 
speakest may move, and what he hears may be be- 
lieved, that the true prince may (for recreation sake,) 
prove a fiilse thief ; for tlie poor abuses of the time 
want countenance. Farewell ; you shall find me in 
Eastcheap. 

P. Hen. Farewell, thou latter spring ! Farewell 
All-hallown summerf ! Faktaff. 

' Poms. Now, my good sweet honey lord, ride 
with us to-morrow ; I have a jest, to execute, that I 
cannot manage alone. Falstaff, Bardolph, Peto, 
and Gadshill, shall rob those men that we have 
already way-laid; yourself, and I, will not be there : 
and when they have the booty, if you and I do not 
rob them, cut this head from my shoulders. * 

P* Hen. But how shall we part with them in 
setting forth? 

Foins. Why,«we will set forth before or after 
them, and appoint them a place of meeting, wherein 
it is at our pleasure to fail ; and then will they 
adventure upon the exploit themselves ; which they 
shall have no sooner achieved, but we’ll set upon 
them, 

P. Hen. Ay, but, ’tis like, that they will know 
us, by our horses, by our habits, and by every other 
ap^intment, to be ourselves,* 

/ Perns, Tut ! our horses they shall not see, I’ll 
tie them in the wood ; our visors we will change, af- 
ter we leave them ; and, sirrah, I have cases of 
Wkram for the noncej, to immask our noted out- 
ward garments. 

s P, Hen. But, I doubt, they will be too hard 
for us. 

Form. . Wellj for two of them, I know them \to 
be as . ftue-bred cowards as ever turned back ; and 
for if he fight longer than be sees reason, 

I'lt forbear arms. ,The virtue of this jest will be, 
the incomprehensible lies that this same fat rogue will 
tell tis, when we meet at supper i how thirty, at 
, least, he fought wHat :w,ards,!wbat blows, what 

vata'e of a coin'cahed* naZ ^ ^ 

t Fine weatlier at AE-liallown-lide^ i, e. ^ 

: 1st, is called an All-ljallovirn stuomer^ 

. ■ ' t Occasion, -j ; $ Confutatidh* ’ . 




F. Hen. Well, I’ll go with thee; provide us all 
things necessary, and meet me to-morrow night in 
Eastcheap, there I’ll sup. Farewell./ 

.Foins. Farewell, my lord. Foins, 

F. Hen. I know you all, and will a while up- 
hold 

The unyok’d humour of your idleness ; 

Yet herein will I imitate the sun ; 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 
To smother up his beauty from the world. 

That, when he please again to be himself. 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at, 

By breaking through the foul and ugly mists 
Of vapours, that did seem to strangle him. 

If all the year were playing holidays. 

To sport would be as tedious as to work ; 

But, when they seldom come, they wish’d-for come, 
And nothing pleaseth but rare accidents. 

So, when this loose behaviour I throw off, 

And pay the debt I never promised, 

By how much better than my word I am, 

By so much shall I falsify men’s hopes* ; 

And, like bright metal on a sullenf ground, 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault, 

Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 

Than that which hath no foil to set it off. 
ril so offend, to make offence a skill ; 

Redeeming time, when men think least I will. 

ACT II. SCENE II. 

The Hoad hy Gadshill, 

Enter Prince Henry, and Foins ,• Bardolph and 
Feto, at some distance, 

Foins. Come, shelter, shelter ; I have removed 
Falstaff's horse, and he frets like a gummed velvet. 
P. Hen, Stand close. 

Enter Falstaff, 

Fal. Poins ! Poins, and be hanged ! Poins ! 

P. Hen. Peace, ye fat-kidneyed rascal ; what a 
brawling dost thou keep ? ^ 

Fal. Where’s Poins, Hal ? 

P. Hen. He is walked up to the top of the 
hill ; I’ll go seek him. \Fretend$ to seek Poins. 

Fal. I am accursed ^ to rob in that thief’s com- 
pany : the rascal hath removed my horse, and tied 
Iiim I know not where. If I travel but four foot by 
the squire J further afoot, I shall break my wind. 
Well, I doubt not but to die a fair death for all this, 
if I ’scape hanging for killing that rogue. 1 have 
forsworn his company hourly, any time this two-and- 
twenty years, and yet I am bewitched with the 
rogue’s company. If the rascal have not given me 
rhedicmes§ to make me love him, I’ll be hanged; it 
could not be else ; I have drunk medicines. — Poins ! 
—Hal 1— a plague upon you both !-— -Bardolph 1 — 
j[Peto !— I’ll starve, ere I'll rob a foot farther. An 
’^^twere not as good a deed as drink, to turn true|( 
man, and leave these rogues, I am the veriest vaiiet 
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that ever chewed with a tooth. Eight yards of un- 
even ground, is threescore and ten miles .afoot with 
me; and the stony-hearted villains know it well 
enough. A plague upon^t, when thieves cannot be 
true to one another! [The^ whistle.^ Whew! — A 
plague upon you all ! Give me my horse, you 
rogues ; give me my horse, and be hanged. 

P. Hen, Peace, ye fat-guts ! lie down ; lay thine 
ear close to the ground, and list if thou canst hear 
the tread of travellers. 

FaL Have you any levers to lift me up again, 
being down ? 'Sblood, 1^11 not bear mine own flesh 
so far afoot again, for all the coin in thy father's 
exchequer. What a plague mean ye to colt'* me 
thus? 

P. Hen, Thou liest, thou art not colted, thou art 
uncolted. 

FaL I pr'ythee, good prince Hal, help me to my 
horse ; good king^s son. 

P. Hen, Out, you rogue ! shall I be your ostler I 

FaL Go, hang thyself iu thy own heir-apparent 
garters 1 If I be ta’en, lUl peachf for tins. An I 
have not ballads made on you all, and sung to filthy 
tunes, let a cup of sack be my poison. When a jest 
is so forward, and afoot too, — I hate it. 

Enter GadshilL 

Gads, Stand, . 

FaL So I do, against my will. 

Foins, O, 'tis our setter : I know his voice. 

Enter Bardolph, 

Bard, What news ? 

Gads, Case ye, case ye ; on with your visors ; 
there’s money of the king's coming down the hill ; 'tis 
going to the king's exchequer. 

FaL You lie, you rogue; 'tis going to tiie king’s 
tavern. 

Gads, There's enough to make us all. 

Fat. To he hauged. 

P. Hen. Sirs, you four shall front them in the 
narrow lane ; Ned Poins, and I will walk lower : if 
they 'scape from your encounter, then they light on 

us.'... .. 

Feto. How many be there of them ? 

Gads, Some eight, or ten. 

Fdl. Zounds ! will they not rob us ? 

F, Hen, What, a coward, Sir John Paunch? 

Fal, Indeed, I am not John of Gaunt, your 
grandfather; but yet no coward, Hal, 

P. Hen, Well, we leave that to the proof. 

Foins. Sirrah Jack, thy horse stands behind the 
hedge ; when thou needest him, there thou shait find 
him. Farewell, and stand fast. 

Fal, Now cannot I strike him, if I should be 
hanged. 

P. Hen, Ned, where are our disguises ? 

Foins, Here, hard by ; stand close. 

[Exeunt P. Henrp and Foins, 

Fal, Now, my masters, happy man be his dolej, 
say T; every man to his business. 

* Make a youngster of me. 

. t Turn king’^s evidence. - - X Portion, 


Enter Travellers, 

1 Trav. Come, neighbour; the boy shall lead 
our horses down the hill : we'll walk afoot a while, 
and ease our legs. 

Thieves, Stand. , 

Trav, Jesu bless us ! 

Ful. Strike ; down with them ; cut the Viliams'" 
throats : Ah ! whorson caterpillars ! bacon-fed knaves ! 
they hate us youth : down with them ; fleece them. 

1 Trav. O, we are undone, both we and ours, 
for ever. 

Fal. Hang ye, gorbellied* knaves. Are ye un- * 
done ? No, ye fat chufl'sj- ; 1 would, your store 
were here! On, bacons, on! What, ye knaves;: 
young men must live. You are grand-jurors, are ye ? 
We'li jure ye, i'faith. 

[Exeunt Faldaff^ %c, driving the Travellers out. 

Re-enter Frince Henrp and Foins, 

F. Hen. The thieves have bound the true men. 
Now could thou and I rob the thieves, and go mer- 
rily to London, it would be argument! for a week, 
laughter for a month, and a good jest for ever* 

Foins. Stand close, I hear them coming. 

* Re-enter Thieves, 

Fal. Come, my masters, let us share, and then 
to horse before day. An the prince and Poins be 
not two arrant cowards, there's no equity stirring ; 
there’s no more valour in tliat Poins, than in a wild 
duck. 

P. Hen. Your money, f Rifs/dng out upon them, 

Foins. Villains. 

they are sharings the Frince and Poins set 
upon them, Falstaff, after a bloiv or two, and 
the rest, run away, leaving their booty behind 
them.'] 

P. Hen. Got with much ease. Now merrily to 
horse : 

T^e thieves are scatter'd, and possess’d with fear 
So strongly, that they dare not meet each otlier ; 

Each takes his fellow for an officer. 

Away, good Ned. Falstaff sweats to death. 

And Iards§ the lean earth as he walks along : 

Wer’t not for laughing, I should pity him. 

Foins. How the rogue roar'd 1 f Exeunt, 

ACT II. SCENE IV. 

Enter Falstaff", Gadshitl, Bardolph, and Feto. 

Foins.. Welcome, Jack. Where hast thou l>een? 

Fal, A plague of all cowards, I say, and a ven- 
geance too ! marry, and amen ! — Give me a cup of 
sack, boy.^ — Ere I lead this life long, I'll sew nether- 
stocksjl, and mend them, and foot them too. A 
plague of all cowards l-T-Give me a cup of sack, 
rogue. — Is there no virtue extant ? [He drhiks, 

F. Hen. Didst thou never see Titan kiss a dish 
of butter? pitiful-hearted Titan, that melted 
sweet tale of the sun I if thou didst, then behold that 
compound, ■ 

♦ Fat, corp’SJlmt. t CMowm, 

X A subject, I |3>»0®w M» fht. 

i Stockings. , 
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Fal You rogue, here’s lime in this sack too. . 
There is nothing but roguery to be found in villain- 
ous man. Yet a coward is worse than a cup of sack 
with lime in it; a villainous cowwd. —-Go thy ways, 
old Jack ; die wljen thou wilt, if manhood, good 
manhood, -be nof forgot uf)on the face of the toth, 
them am I a shotten herring. There live not three 
good men unhanged in England ; and one of them is 
fat, and grows old : God help the while 1 a bad 
world, I say ! I would, I were a weaver ; I could 
sing psalms or any thing. A plague of all cowards, 

I say still. 

P. Ben, How now, wool-sack ? what mutter 
you ? 

FaL A king’s son ! If I do not heat thee out of 
thy kingdom with a dagger of lath, and drive all thy 
subjects afore thee like a flock of wild geese, I’ll ne- 
ver wear hair on my face more. You prince of Wales I 

P. Ben. Why, you whoreson round man what's 
the matter ? 

FaL Are you not a coward 1 answer me to that ; 
and Poins there ? 

Foins, 'Zounds, ye fat paunch, an ye call me 
coward,„,l’ll stab thee. 

Fal. I call thee coward I *111 see thee hanged 
ere I call thee coward : but I would give a thousand 
pound, I could run as fast as thou canst. You are 
straight enough in the shoulders, you care not who * 
sees your back. Call you that backing of your 
friends ? A plague upon such backing ! give me them 
that will face me. — Give me a cup of sack : — I am 
a rogup, if I drunk to-day. 

jp. Hen. 0 villain 1 thy lips are scarce wiped 
since thou drunk’st last. 

Fal. AlFs one for that. A plague of all cow- 
ards, still say I. " [^JETe 

P, Hen. What^s the matter ? 

Fal. What’s the matter ? there be four of us here 
have ta’en a thousand pound this morning. 

P, Hen. Where is it, Jack ; where is it? 

Fal. Where is it? taken from us it is: a hun- 
dred upon poor four of us. 

P. Hen, What, a hundred, man ? 

Fal. I am a rogue, if I were not at half-sword 
with a dozen of them two hours together.^ I have 
' 'scap’d by miracle. I am eight times thrust through 
the doublet ; four, through the hose ; my buckler 
cut through and through ; my sword hacked like a 
liand-saw, ecce sign am. I never dealt better since I 
was a man ; all would not do. A plague of all cow- 
ards 1 — Let them speak : if they speak more or less 
, .triuh, th^ aire villains, and the sons of darkness. 

P. Hen. , Speak, sirs ; how wa&it? 

Oads. Wt four, set upoti some dozen, 

. W lotd. 

Cfads. ‘ AiiSbound them. / ^ 

Pelo^ ’ nd> .they WCTe not 

■ ‘ man of 

them ; or I mk’ & 3m; ‘ 

. Gads. As we wete 
iresh men set upon us^— ■ 

Fal. And unbound the rest, and then, ep^e in 
•, the, bther. | ^ ^ . 

• P. Em, What, fought ye with them all ? ' , . 
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Fed. All ? I know not what ye call, all ; but if I ’ 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of radish : 
if there were not two or three and fifty upon poor 
old Jack, then I am no two-legged creature. 

Poms. Pray God, you have not murdered some 
of them. , 

Fal, N ay, that’s past praying for : for I have pep- 
pered two of them : two, I am sure, I have paid ; 
two rogues in buckram suits. I tell thee what, Hal, 
— if i tell thee a lie, spit in my face, call me horse. 
Thou kno west my old ward here I lay, and thus 
I bore my point. Four rogues in buckram let drive 
at me, 

P. Hen. What, four ? thou saidst but two, even 
now. 

Fal. Four, Hal; I told thee four. 

Foins. Ay, ay, he said four. 

Fal. These four came ail a-front, and mainly 
thrust at me. I made me no more ado, but took all 
their seven points in my target, thus. 

P. Hen, Seven ? why, there were but four, even 
now. 

Fol. ^In buckram. 

Poms. Ay, four, in. buckram suits. 

Fal. Seven, by tbesejiilts, or I am a villain else. 

P. Hen, Pry thee, 'let him alone ; we shall have 
more anon. 

Fal. Dost thou hear me, Hal ? 

P. Hen, Ay, and mark thee too, Jack. 

Fal. Do so, for it is worth the listening to. 
These nine in buckram, that I told thee of, 

P. Hen. So, two more already. 

Fal. Their points being broken, 

Poins. Down fell their hose. 

Fal, Began to give me ground. But I followed 
me close, came in foot and hand ; and, with a thought, 
seven of the eleven I paid," 

Hen. O monstrous! eleven buckram men 
grown out of two ! 

Fal. But, as bad luck would have it, three mis- 
begotten knaves, in Kendal'*' green, came at my back, 
and let rdrive at me ; — for it was so dark, Hal, that 
thou could’st not see thy hand. 

P. Hen. These lies are like the father that begets 
them ; gross as a mountain, open, palpable. Why, 
thou clay-brained guts ; thou knotty-pated fool ; 
thou whoreson, obscene, greasy taliowkeechf, 

FaL ■ What, art thou mad ? art thou mad ? is not 
the ti’Uth, the4ruth ? 

P. Hen. Why, how could'st thou know these 
men in Kendal green, when it was so dark thou 
could’st not see thy hand ? come tell us your reason. 
What sayest thou to this ? 

Poins, Come, your reason, Jack, your reason. 

Fal. What, upon compulsion ? No ; , were I at 
the strappado, or all the racks in the world, I would 
not tell you on compulsion. Give you a reason on 
compulsion I if reasons were as plenty as blackberries, 

I would give no man a reason upon compulsion, L 

P. Hen. ru be no longer guilty of tliis sin : this 
sanguine coward, this bed-presser, this horseback- 
breaker, this huge hill of flesh ; — L.- 

' * A town in Westmoreland famous for making clotli. 

; t A round lumi) of fat. 
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FaL Away, you starveling, you elf-skin, you dried 
neats-tono'ue, you stock -fish, — O, for breath to utter 
what is like thee !-— you tailor’s yard, you sheath, 
you bow-case, you vile standing tuck ; — — 

P. Hen. Well, breathe awhile, and then to it 
again ; and when thou hast tired thyself in base 
comparisons, hear me speak but this. 

Foins. Mark, Jack. 

F. Hen. We two saw you four set on four ; you 

bound them, and were masters of their wealth. 

Mark iiovv, how plain a tale shall put you down. — 
Then did we two set on you four : and, with a word 
out-faced you from your prize, and have it ; yea, 
and can show it you here in the house : — and, Fal- 
staff, you carried your guts away as nimbly, with as 
quick dexterity, and roared for mercy, and still ran 
and roared, as ever I heard a bull-calf. What a slave 
art thou, to hack thy Sword as thou hast done ; and 
then say, it was in fight? What trick, what device, 
what starting-hole, canst thou now find out to hide 
thee from tliis open and apparent shame ? 

Foins. Come let’s hear, Jack ; What trick hast 
thou now? 

Fal. To be sure, I knew ye, as well as he that 
made ye. Why, hear ye, my masters: Was it for 
me to kill the heir apparent? Should I turn upon 
the true prince ? Why, thou knowest, I am as valiant 
as Hercules ; but beware instinct ; the lion will not 
touch the true prince. Instinct is a great matter; I 
was a coward on instinct. 1 shall think the better 
of myself and thee, during my life ; I, for a valiant 
lion, and thou for a true prince. But, by the bye, 
lads, 1 am glad you have the money. — —Hostess, 
clap to the doors ; watch to-night, pray to-morrow. 
— Gallants, lads, boys, hearts of gold, All the titles 
of good fellowship come to you ! What, shall we 
be merry ? shall we have a play extempore ? 

F. Hen. Content ; — and the ai;gument shall be, 
thy running a\tay. 

'Fal. Ah 1 no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me. 

Enter Hostess. * 

Host. My lord the priuf.e, 

F. Hen. How now, my lady the hostess ? what 
say’st thou to me ? 

Host. Marry, my lord, there is a nobleman of 
the court at door, would speak with you : he says, 
he comes from your father. 

P. Heyi. Give him as much as will make him a 
royal man, and send him back again to my mother. 

Fal. What manner of man is he ? 

Flost. An old man. 

Fal. What doth gravity out of his bed at mid- 
night? — Shall I give him his answer ? 

F. Hen. Pr’ythee, do, Jack., 

Fal. 'Faith, and I'll send him packing. 

F. Hen. Now, sirs ; by'r lady, you fought Mr ; 
— so did you, Peto ; — so did you, Bardolph: you 
are lions too, you ran away upon instinct, you will 
not touch the true ^nce, no, — fye ! 

Bard. ^Faitb, I ran when I saw others nm. 

P. Hen. Tell me now in earnest, How came 
FalstaiTs sword so hacked ? 
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Peto. Why, he hacked it with his dagger ; and 
said, he would swear truth out of England, but he 
would make you believe it was done in fight ; and 
persuaded us to do the like. 

Bard. Yea, and to tickle our noses with spear- 
grass, to make them ble^ ; and then to besluhber 
our garments with it, and to swear it was the blood 
of true men, I did that I did not this seven year 
before, I blushed to hear liis monstrous devices. 

P. Hen. O villain, thou stolest a cup of sack 
eighteen years ago, and wert taken with the manner*, 
and ever since thou hast blushed extempore. Thou 
hadst fire and sword on thy side, and yet thou ran'st 
away ; what instinct hast thou for it? 

Bard. My lord, do you see these meteors ? do 
you behold these exhalations ? 

P. Hen. I do. 

Bard. What think you they portend 1 
P. Hen. Hot livers and cold pursest. 

Bard. Choler, my lord, if rightly taken. 

P. Hen. No, if rightly taken, halter. 

Bc-enter Falstaff. 

Here comes lean Jack, here copes bare-bone. How 
I now, my sweet creature of bombastj ? How long 
is't ago. Jack, since thou sawest thine own knee ? 

, Fal, My own knee ? when I was about thy years, 
Hal, I was not an eagle’s talon in the waist; I 
could have crept into any alderman’s thumb-ring: 

A plague of sighing and grief! it blows a man up 
like a bladder. Tiiere’s villainous news abroad : 
here was sir John Bracy from your father ; you must 
to the court in the morning. 

m ^ ^ ^ , 

Fal. Well, thou wilt be horribly chid to-moiTOw, 
when thou comest to thy fatlier ; if thou love me, 
practise an answer, 

F. Heu. Do thou stand for my father, and exa- 
mine me upon the particulars of my life. 

Fal. Shall I ? content i — This chair shall be my 
state§, this dagger my scepter, and this cushion my 
crown. 

P. Hen. Thy state is taken for a joint-stool, diy 
golden scepter for a leaden dagger, and thy precious 
rich crown, for a pitiful bald crown I 

Fal, Well, an the fire of grace be not quite out 
of thee, now shalt thou be moved. — Give me a cup 
of sack, to make mine eyes look red, that it may be 
thought i have wept ; for I must speak, in passion, 
and I will do it in king Cambyses’H vein. 

F. Hen* Well, here is my legll . 

FaL And here is my speech : — Stand aside, no- 
bility. * 

liost. Tins is excellent sport, i’faith. ^ 

FaL Weep not, sweet queen, for trickling tears 
are vain* 

Host. O, the father, how he holds his countenance ! 
FaL For God’s sake, lords, convey my tristful 
queen. 

For tears do stop the flood-gates of her ey^. 

* In the fact. t Drmilceniiess, and poverty. 

t Bombast is the staffing of clothes, § Chhir of state# 

II A character in a Tragedy by T. Preston, 
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Host. O rare! be doth it as like one of these 
harlotry players, as I ever see. 

FaL Peace, good pmt-pot ; peace, good tickle- 
brain^^'— I do not only marvel where thou 
spendest thy tim% but also^how thou art accompani- 
ed: for though the camomile, the more it is trodden 
on, the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wast- 
ed,’ the sooner it wears. That thou art my son, I 
have partly thy mother's word, partly my own opini- 
on ; but chiefly, a villainous trick of thine eye, and a 
foolish hanging of thy nether lip, that doth warrant 
me. If then thou be son to me, here lies the point ; 

Why, being son to me, art thou so pointed at ? 

Shall the blessed sun of heaven prove a michei-f, and 
eat blackberries ? a question not to be asked. Shall 
the son of England prove a thief, and take purses? 
a question to be asked. There is a thing, Harry, 
which thou hast often heard of, and it is ' known to 
many in our land by the name of pitch : this pilch, ‘ 
as ancient writers do report, doth defile ; so doth the 
company thou keepest: for, Harry, now Ido not 
speak to thee in drink, but in tears ; not in pleasure, 
but in passion ; not in words only, but in woes also : 
And yet there is a virtuous man, whom I have of- 
ten noted in thy company, but I know not his name. 

P. Hen. What manner of man, an it like your 
majesty? 

FaL A good portly man, i'faith, and a corpu- 
lent ; of a cheerful look, a pleasing eye, and a most 
noble carriage; and, as I think, his age some fifty, 
*orj by’r-lady, inclining to threescore. And now I 
remember me, his name is Falstaff : if that man 
should be lewdly given, he deceiveth me; for, Harry, 

I see virtue in his looks. If then the tree may be 
known by the fruit, as the fruit by the tree, then, 
peremptorily I speak it, there is virtue in that Fal- 
staff ; • him keep with, the rest banish. And tell me 
now, thou naughty varlet, tell me, where hast thou 
been this month ? 

P. Hen. Dost thou speak like a king ? Do thou 
stand for me, and Til play my father. 

Fal. Depose me? if thou dost it half so gravely, 
so majestically, both in word and matter, hang me up 
by the heels for a rabbet-suckerj, or a poulter's hare. 

P. Hen. Well, here I am set. 

FaL And here I stand judge, my masters. 

P. Hen. Now, I larry ? whence come you ? 

Fal. My noble lord, from Eastcheap. fgrievous. 

P, Hen. The complaints I hear of thee are 

Fal. 'Sblood my lord, they are false nay. I’ll 
tickle ye for a young prince, i'faith. 

P. Hen, Swearist thou, ungracious boy ? hence- 
forth ne'er look on me. Thou ar^ violently carried 
away from gr^ce ? there is a devil haunts thee, in the 
likeness of a, fat did man : a tun of man is thy com- 
panion. Why dost thou converse with that trunk of 
humours, that l3olfiBg-hutclr§ of beastliness, that 
swoln parcel of dropsies, ihat;hu|e bombardU of 
sack, that stuffed cloak-bag of ^^ts, thp,t roasted 
ManningtreeKT ox with the pudding ih iiS b^liy, that 

* Kame of strong liquor. t A truant boy.- . , , “ 

*; A young rabbet. • - - i ; - ■ 

$ The machine which separates flour from ' ; ' ■ - ' 

I A leather black jack to hold heer. ; ■ 

^ In Essex, where a large on was roasted whole ‘ \ : 


reverend vice, that grey iniquity, that father ruffian,’ 
that vanity in years ? _W herein is he good, but to 
taste sack and drink it? wherein neat and cleanly, 
but to carve a capon and eat it ? wherein cunning’ 
but in craft? wherein crafty, but in villainy? where- . 
in villainous, but in all things ? wherein worthy, but 
in nothing ? | 

Fal. I would, your grace would take me with | 
you^ ; Whom means your grace ? I 

P. Hen. That villainous abominable misleader of 
youtli, Falstaff, that old white-bearded Satan. 

Fal. My lord, the inan I know, 

P. Hen. 1 know, thou dost. 

Fal. But to say, I know more harm in him than 
in myself, were to say more than I know. That he 
is old, (the more the pity,) his white hairs do witness i 
it: . but that he is (saving your reverence,) a whore- 
master, that I utterly deny. If sack and sugar be a 
fault, God help the wicked I If to be old and merry 
be a sin, then many an old host that 1 know, is damn- 
ed: if to be fat be to be hated, then Pharaoh’s lean 
kine are to be loved. No, my good lord ; banish Peto, 
banish Bardolph, banish Poins : but for sweet Jack 
Falstaff, kind Jack Falstaff, true Jack Falstaff, valiant 
Jack Falstaff, and therefore more valiant, being as he 
is, old Jack Falstaff, banish not him thy Harry's com- 
pany ; banish plump Jack, and banish all the world. 

P. Hen. 1 do, I will. [it knocking heard, 

[El'emt Hostess^ Francis^ arid Bai'dolph, 
He-enter Bardolph^ running. 

Bard. 0, my lord,. my lord ; the sheriff, with a 
most monstrous watch, is at the door, 

Fal. Out, you rogue ! play out the play; I have 
much to say in the behalf of that Falstaff. 

Re-enter Hostess, hastily. 

Host. 0 Jesu, my lord, my lord !— 
jPa?. Heigh, heigh ! the devil rides upon a fid- 
dle-stick. What’s the matter ? 

Host. Tlie sheriff and all the watch are at the 
door : they are come to search the house ; shall I let 
them im? 

Fal. Dost thou hear, Hal? never call a true 
piece of gold, a counterfeit : thou art essentially mad, 
without .seeming so. [instinct. 

P. Hen. And thou a natural coward, without 
Fal. I deny your major : if you will deny the 
sheriff, s6 ; if not, let him enter : if I become not a 
cart as well as another man, a plague on my bring- 
ing up ] I hope, I shall as soon be strangled with a 
halter as another. 

P. Hen. Go, hide thee beliind the arrast ; — the 
rest walk up above. Now, my masters, for a true 
face, and good conscience. 

Fal. Both which I have had : but their date is 
out, and therefore I'll hide me, 

\Exeunt all but the Prince and Poins. 

P. Hen, Call in the sheriff. 

Enter Sheriff and Carrier, 

Now, master sheriff ; what's your^ill with me ? 

Sher. First, pardon me, my llrd. Ahueandciy 
Hath follow'd certain men unto this house. 

Go no faster than I can follow or understand, 
t Tapestry. 
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P. Hen. What men ? 

She?\ One of them is well known, my gracious 
lord, 

A gross fat man. 

Car. As fat as butter. 

P. Hen. The man, I do assure you, is not here; 
For I myself at this time have employ’d him, 

And, sheriff, 1 will engage my word to thee, 

That I will, by to-morrow dinner time, 

Send him to answer thee, or any man, 

For any thing he shall be charg’d withal ; 

And so let me entreat you leave the house. 

Sher. 1 will, my lord : There are two gentlemen 
Have in this robbery lost three hundred marks. 

P. Ben. It may be so; if he have robb’d these 
men, 

He shall be answerable ; and so, farewell. 

Sher. Good night, my noble lord. 

P. Hen. I think it is good morrow ; is it not? 
SJier, Indeed, my lord, 1 think it be two o^clock. 

l^Exeunt Sheriff' and Carrier. 
P. Hen. This oily rascal is known as well as 
Paul’s^. Go call him forth. 

Pains. Falstaffl — fast asleep behind the arras, 
and snorting like d horse, 

P. Hen. Hark, how hard he fetches breath; 
Search his pockets, [Pains searches.'} Wliat hast 
thou found? 

Pains. Nothing but papers, my lord. 

P.fHen. Let’s see what they be : read them. 
Pains. Item, A capon, 2s. 2d. 

Item, Sauce, 4d. 

Item, Sack, two gallons, 5s, 8d. 

Item, Anchovies, and sack after supper, 2s. 6d. 

Item, Bread, a halfpenny. 

P. Hen. O monstrous ! but one half- pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack !— What 
there is else, keep close; we’ll read it at more ad- 
vantage ; there let him sleep till day. I'll to the 
court in the morning ; we must all to the wars, and 
thy place shall be honourable. Til procure this fat 
rogue a charge of foot; and, I know, his cJeatli will 
be a march of twelve-score. The money shall be 
paid back again with advantage. Be with me be- 
times in the morning ; and so good morrow, Poins. 
Fains. Good morrow, good my lord. [Exeunt. 


RICHARD BARNKFIELDE. 


Born Hied 1 


TRUE FRIENDSHXP|. 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade ' 

Which a grove of myrtles made, 

* St. Paul’s cathedral. 

1 The dates of Barnefielde’s birth and death are Very 
doubtful. 

t This piece has been erroneou.sly attributed to ShaKspeare. 
it was printed in 1595 among Barnedelde’s poems. It was 


Beasts did leap, and birds did shig, 
Trees did grow, and plants did spring: 
Every tiling did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone : 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Loan’d her breast up-till a thorn, 

And there sung* the dolefull’st ditty, 

That to hear it was great pity : 

Fie, fie, fie, now would she cry, 

Teru, Teru, by and by. 

That to hear her so complain. 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah I (thought I) thou mourn ’st in vain; 
None take pity on tliy pain : 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless beasts, they will not cheer thee; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All tliy friends are lapp’d in lead ; 

All thy fellow birds do sing, 

Careless of thy sorrowing. 

Even so, poor bird, like thee. 

None alive will pity me. > 

Whilst as fickle fortune smil’d, 

Thou and I were both beguil’d. 

Every one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend, 

Whilst thou hast wherewitli to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy want. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call : 

And with such like flattering, 
but he were a king F 

If he be addict to vice, 

Quickly him they will entice ; 

If to women he be bent, 

They have him at commandement ; 

But if fortune once do frown, 

Then farewel his great renown : 

They that fawn’d on him before, 

Use his company no more, 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep ; 

I f thou waSe, he cannot sleep : 

Thus of every grief in heart 
He with thee doth bear a part. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 


sahsequently inserted in Sbakspeare’s Pas^maU PUgthn. 
which was published by a bookseller of tiie name of 
without the author*.s sanction. It Is still, however, iisuajly 
inserted among Shakspeaxe’s poems. 
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Sill WALTER RALEIGH. 

Boj'n 1552.— Died 1618. 

THE SILENT LOVER. 

P.\ssroNS are liken’d best Co floods and streams ; 

The sfiallow murmur, but the deep are dumb : 
So, when affections yield discourse, it seems 
7’lie bottom is but siiallow whence they come. 
They that are rich in words must needs discover 
, They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Wrong not, sweet mistress of my heart I 
The merit of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no smart 
Who sues for no compassion : 

Since if my plaints were not to’ approve 
The conquest of thy beauty. 

It comes not from defect of love, 

But fear to exceed my duty. 

Eor knowing that I sue to serve 
A saint of such perfection, 

As all desire, but none deserve, 

A place in her affection ; 

I rather choose to want relief, 

Than venture tie revealing : 

Where glory recommends the grief. 

Despair disdains the healing. 

Silence in love betrays more woe 
Than words, though neVr so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity. 

Then- wrong not, dearest to my heart ! . 

My love for secret passion ; 

He smarteth most who hides his smart, 

' And sues for no compassion. 

ON MY MISTRESS. ' 

Shall I like an hermit dwell, 

On a rock, or in a cell ? 

Calling home the smallest port 
That is missing of my heart, . 

To bestow it where I may 
Meet a rival every day ? - 
If she undervalues me, 

What care I how fair she be ? 

Were her tresses angel gold ; 

If a stranger may be bold, 

Unrebuked, unafraid, . 

To convert them to a braid, 

And, with'little more a-do, 

Work them into bracelets too^ 

- ■ If the. mine be grown so free, 

. What care I how dch it be ? 

Were her hands' as. tick 

Asii her ■ ' 

If , she lay them.of^Cto ‘ ' 

Kisses for 
And let every lover 
From her hand unto her.lif ^ L 
. If she seem not chaste to me, ■ \ / 
. ‘ What care I how chaste she be l ' 


No ; she must be perfect snow, 

In effect as well as show, 

Warming but as snow-balls do. 
Not like fire by burning too : 

But when she, by change, hath got 
To her heart a second lot ; 

Then, if others share with me, 
Farewell her, whate’er she be ! 


lTpo7i the conceit of the Faef'i/ Queefi, 
Methougiit I saw the grave where Laura lay, 
.Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to burn ; and passing by that way 
To see that buried dust of living fame, 

Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue kept ; 

All suddenly I saw the Faery Queen : 

At whose approach tlie soul of Petrarch wept, 

And from thenceforth those graces were not seen, 
(For they this Queen attended) ; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura’s hearse: 

Hereat the hardest stones began to bleed, 

, And graves of buried ghosts the heavens did pierce : 
Where Homer’s spright did tremble all for grief, 
And curst the access of that celestial thief. 


SAMUEL DANIEL. 


Born 1562 . — Died 1619. 


TO THE LADY MARGAIlET, 

Countess of Cumherland. 

He that of such a height hath built his mind, 

And rear’d the dwelling of his thoughts so strong. 

As neither fear nor hope can shake'" the frame 
Of his resolved pow’rs ; nor ail the. wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same ; 

What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and wilds of man survey ! 

And with how free an eye doth he look dowm 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ! 

Where all the storms of passion mainly beat 
On flesh and blood : where honour, pow’r, renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 

Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet. 

As frailty doth ; and only great doth seem 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 

He looks upon the mighti’st monarchs’ wars 
But only as on stately robberies ; 

Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right : the ill-succeeding mars 
The fairest and the best fac'd enterprize. 

Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails : 

Justice, he sees, (as if seduced) still 
Conspires with pow’r whose cause must not be ilL 
: ’ He sees the face of right P appear as manifold 
, As are the passions of uncertain man ; 
i.' Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 

Tp serve Ms ends, and make his courses hold. 
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He seeS;, that let deceit work what it can^ 

Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint^ and mocks this smoke of wit. 

Nor is he mov’d with all the thunder-cracks 
Of tyrants’ threats^ or with the surly brow 
Of pow’r^ that proudly sits on others crimes ; 
Charg’d with more crying sins than those he 
checks. 

The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 
Up in the present for the coming times. 

Appal not him ; that hath no side at all. 

But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 

Although his heart (so near aliy’d to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distress’d mortality. 

That thus make way unto the ugly'birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility : 

Yet seeing thus the course of things must run. 
He looks thereon not stonge, but as fore-done. 

And whilst distraught ambition compasses. 
And is encompass’d ; whilst as craft deceives. 
And is deceiv’d : whilst man doth ransack man. 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And tb’ inheritance of desolation leaves 
T o great expecting hopes : he looks thereon. 

As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye. 

And bears no venture in impiety. 

Thus, madam, fares that man, that hath prepar’d 
A rest for his desires ; and sees ail things 
Beneath him ; and hath learn’d this book of man, 
Full of the notes of frailty ; and compar’d 
The best of glory with her sufferings : 

By whom, I see, you labour all you can 
To j)lant your heart ; and set your thoughts as near 
His glorious mansion, as your pow’rs can bear, 

^Vhich, madam, are so fondly fashioned 
By that clear judgment, that had carry ’d you 
Beyond the feeble limits of your kind, 

As" they can stand apinst the strongest head 
Passion can make ; inured to any hue 
The world can cast ; that cannot cast that mind 
Out of her form of goodness, that doth see 
Both what the best and '^vorst of earth can be. 

Which makes, that whatsoever here befals. 
You in the region of yourself remain : 

Where no vain breath of th’ impudent molests. 
That hath secur’d within the brazen walls 
Of a clear conscience, that (without ail stain) 
Rises in peace, in innocency rests ; 

Whilst all that malice from without procures, 
Shews her own ugly heart, but hurts not yours. 

' And whereas none rejoice more in revenge. 
Than women use to do ; yet you well know. 
That wrong is better check’d by b’ing contemn’d. 
Than b’ing pursu’d ; leaving to him t’ avenge. 
To whom it appertains. Wherein you shew 
How worthily your clearness hath condemn’d 
Base Malediction, living in the dark, 

That at the rays of goodness still doth bark. 

Knowing the heart of man is set to be 
The centre of this world, above the which 
These revolutions of disturbances 
Still roll ; where all th’ aspects of miseiry 


Predominate: whose strong effects are such. 

As he must bear, b’ing pow’rless to redress : 
And that unless above himself he can 
Erect himseif, Iiow poor a thing is man I 
And how turmoil’d tfiey are that level lie 
With earth, and cannot lift themselves from 
thence ; 

That never are at peace with their lesires. 

But work beyond their years ; and ev’n deny 
Dotage her rest, and hardly will dispense 
With death. That -when ability expires. 

Desire lives still — So much delight they have. 
To carry toil and travel to the grave. 

Whose ends you see ; and what can be the best 
They reach unto, xvhen they have cast the sum 
And reck’nings of their glory. And you know. 
This floating life hath but this port of rest, 

A heart prepar’d, that fears no ill to come. 

And that man’s greatness rests but in his aliew, 
The best of all whose days consumed are 
Either in war, or peace-conceiving war. 

This concord, madam, of a weJl-tun’d mind 
Hath been so set by that all- working hand 
Of heav’n, that though tho world hath done his 
To put it out by discords most unkind; [worst 
Yet doth it still in perfect union stand 
With God and man ; nor ever will be forc’d 
From that most sweet accord ; but still agree. 
Equal in fortunes, in equality. 

And this note (madam) of your worthiness 
Remains recorded in so many hearts, 

As time nor malice cannot wrong your right, 

In th’ inheritance of fame you must possess ; 
You that have built you by your great deserts 
(Out of small means) a fai more exquisite 
And glorious divelling for your honour’d name, 
Than all the gold that leaden minds can frame. 

SONNETS. 

iFrom Smmts to J}eUa»J 

Look, Delia, how w* esteem the half-blown rossj- 
The image of thy blush, and summer’s honour I 
Whilst f et her tender bud doth undisclose 
That full of beauty, time bestows upon her. 

No sooner spreads her glory in the air, [dine ; 
But strait her wide-blown pomp comes to de- 
She then is .scorn’d that late adorn’d the fair; 

So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine I 
No April can revive thy wither’d flow’rs, 

Whose springing grace "adorns the glory now; 
Swift speedy time, feather’d with flying' hours. 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow. 

Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain ; 
But love now, wkiistthou may’st be lov’d again. 

But love whilst that thou may’st be lov’d again, 
Now whilst that May hath fllFd thy lap with 
flow’rs; 

Now whilst thy beauty bears without a stain 
' Now use the summer smiles, e’re winter 
And whilst thou spread’st unto the 
The fairest flow’r that ever .«w 
Now Jw the time before thy 'sw.eel\te, done ; 
And, Delia, think, thy morning must have 
night ; 
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And that thy brig-htness sets at length to West, 
Whento^ tliat wMcli now thou 

And thSk^ the same becomes thy fading best. 
Which then shall most inv^ih and shadow most. 
Men do not weigh the stalk for what it was. 
When once they find her flowh*, her glory i^ass. 

When men shall find thy flowV, thy glory pass. 
And thou with careful brow sitting alone, 
Keceived had’st tliis message from thy glass. 
That tells the truth, and says that all is gone, 
Fresh shalt thou see in me the wwnds thou 
mad’st ; 

Though spent thy flame, in me the heat re- 
maining: 

I that have lov'd thee thus before thoufad'st. 
My faith shall wax when thou art inthy wain- 

The world shall find this miracle in me. 

That fire can burn when all the matter's spent: 
Then what my faith hath been, thyself shall 
see; 

And that thou wast unkind, thou may'st repent. 
Thou may'st repent that thou hast scorn'd my 
tears, 

When winter snows upon thy sable hairs. 


CABiE-cptAnMEJi Sleep, son of the sable night 
Brother , to death, in silent darkness born ; 
Relieve 'ray languish, and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 
And let the day he time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill- adventur'd youth : 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn, 
'Without the torment of the night's untruth. 
Cease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 

T 0 model forth tlie passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars. 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embi’acing clouds in vain ; 
And never awake to feel the day's disdain. 


BEEIA S CHUELTY. 

Tears, vows, and prayers, win the hardest heart : 

T ears, vows, and prayers, have I spent in vain ? 
Tears caimoteoften flint, nor vo’^s convert ; 

not with a quaint disdain. 

' I losS haYe lost my love ; 

I vow my fefth, where faith is not regarded ; 

I ^ay ^ 

Yet though I 
1 hough my 

Though all my pray'rs . 

No favour though the <!^ruel r" 

Yet^wp I weep, vow, pray,-tc| 

' frost, disdain, wears, melts, wlds, Ve 
‘ ^ "lee, " 


ULYSSES AND THE' SIREN,. 

' Swen. 

Com worthy Greek, Ulysses, come. 
Possess these shores with me, 

The winds and seas are troublesome, 

And hei’e we may be free. 

Here may we sit and view their toil 
That travel in the deep, 

And joy the day in mirth the while. 

And spend the night in sleep. 

Uly-ssBs, '■ 

Fair nymph, if fame or honour were 
To be attain'd with ease, 

Then would I come and rest with thee. 
And leave such toils as these. 

But here it dwells, and here must I 
With danger seek it forth. 

To sp end the time luxuiiously. 

Becomes not men of worth. 

Sire7i* 

Ulysses, O be not deceiv'd 
With that unreal name. 

This honour is a thing conceiv'd. 

And rests on others' fame. 

Begotten only to molest 
Our peace, and to beguile 
(The best thing of our life) our rest. 

And give us up to toil. 

Ulysses. 

Delicious nymph, suppose there were 
Nor honour nor report, 

Y et manliness would scorn to wear 
The time in idle sport ; 

For toil doth give a better touch. 

To make us feel our joy. 

And ease finds tediousness as much 
As labour yields annoy. 

Siren. 

■ Then pleasure likewise seems the shore, 
Whereto tends all your toil, 

Which /ou forego to make it more. 

And perish oft the while. 

Who may disport them diversely, 

Find never tedious day. 

And ease may have variety. 

As well as action may, • 

Ulysses. 

But natures of the noblest frame 
These toils and dangers please, 

And they take comfort in the same, 

As much as you in ease ; 

And with the thought of actions past, 
Are recreated stHl: 

When pleasure leaves a touch at last. 

To shew that it was ill. 

Siren. 

That doth opinion only cause. 

That's out of custom bred, 

Which makes us many other laws, 
Than-ever nature did. 

No widows wail for our delights. 

Our sports are without blood, 

^ The world we see by warlike wights 
-Receives more hurt than good, ^ 
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Ulysses. 

But yet the state of things require 
These motions of unrest : 

And these great spirits of high desire 
^eem horn to turn them best. 

To purge the mischiefs that encrease,, 

And ail good order mar^ 

For oft we see a wicked peace^ 

To be well chang’d for war. 

■ ■ Siren. ■ 

Well, well, Ulysses, then I see, 

I shall not have thee here : 

And therefore I will come to thee. 

And take my fortune there. 

I must be wmn that cannot win. 

Yet lost were I not won. 

For beauty hatli created been p 

T’ undo, or be undone. . 

SONO. ' ■ 

Love is a sickness full of w'oes, 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that with most cutting grows; 

Most barren with best using: 

Why so? — 

More w^e enjoy it, more it dies; 

If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries. 

Hey, ho !- 

Love is a torment of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind 
Not well, nor full, nor fasting : 

Why so ? — - 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoy’d, it sighing cries. 

Hey, ho 1- 

AN ODE. 

Now each creature joys thp other. 

Passing happy days' and hours ; ♦ 

One bird reports unto another. 

In the fall of silver show’rs ; 

Whilst the earth, our common mother. 

Hath her bosom deck’d with flow’rs. 

Whilst the greatest torch of heaven. 

With bright rays warms Flora’s lap ; 
Making nights and days both even. 

Cheering plants with fresher sap : 

My field of flowers quite bereaven, 

W ants refresh of better hap. 

Eccho, daughter of the air, 

(Babbling guest of rocks and hills,) 

Knows the name of my fierce fair, 

And sounds the accents of my ills.* 

Each thing pities my despair. 

Whilst that she her lover kills. 

Whilst that she (O cruel maid 1) 

Both me and my love despise; 

My life’s flourish is decay’d. 

That depended on her eyes; 

But her will must be obey’d ; ** 

And well he ends, for love who dies. 


" BEAUMONT ano FLETCHER. 

Beaumont horn 1586 . — Died 1616. 
Fletcher horn 1576 . — Died 1625. 

THE FAlTHFUn SSEPHBEBISS* ( 

PERSON^ RBFRESSHTED. 

M&n. 

Perigoti a shepherd in love with Amoret- 
Themt, a shepherd in love with C/s/rsn. 

JDaphnis, a modest shepherd. 

Alexis, a wanton shepherd. 

God of a River. 

Satgr. 

Priest. 

Old Shepherd. 

A Sullen disconiented Shepherd. 

Women, 

Ai7iorcf, the Faithful Shepherdess, in love with pjytgot, 

Clorin, a holy shepherdess. 

AmarilHs, a shepherdess iu love with Perigof. 

C/ee, a wanton shepherdess. 

Scene, Thessaly. 

. , AC *' 1. 

Enter- Clorin, having buried her love in 
an arlmir. 

Clorin. Hail, holy earth, whose cold arms do 
embrace 

The truest man that ever fed his flocks 
By the fat plains of fruitful Thessaly ! 

Thus I salute thy grave ; thus do I pay 
My early vows and tribute of mine eyes 
To thy stilLlov’d ashes; thus I free 
Myself from all ensuing heats and fires 
Of love ; all sports, delights and jolly games 
That shepherds hold full dear, thus put I off. 
Now no more shall these smooth brows be begirt 
With youthful coronals, and lead the dance ; 
No more the company of fresh fair maids 
And wanton shepherds be to me delightful. 

Nor the shrill pleasing sound of merry pipes 
Under some shady dell, when the cool wind 
Plays on the leaves ; All be far away. 

Since thou art far away, by whose dear side 
How often have I sat crown’d with fresh flow r» 
For summer’s queen, whilst ev’ry shepherd’s boy 
Puts on his lusty green, with gaudy hook. 

And hanging scrip of finest cordovan^. 

But thou art gone, and these are gone with thee. 
And all are dead but thy dear memory ; 

That shall out-live thee, and shall ever spring 
While there are pipes, or jolly shepherds sing. 
And here wdll I, in honour of thy love, 

Dwell by thy grave, forgetting all those joys 
That former times made precious to mine eyes ; 
Only remernb’ring what my youth did gain 
In the dark, hidden virtuous use of herbs : 

That will I practise, and as freely give 
All my endeavours, as I gain’d them free. 

Of all green wounds I know the remedies 
In men or cattle,' be they stung with snakes, 

Or charm’d with pow’rful words of wicked art, 
Or be they love-sick, or thro’ too much 
Grown wild or limatick, their eyea_yr ears!.,' 
Thicken’d with misty film of dtillii%;r|ei»*i'; 
These I can cure, such secret vilrti^ Ife /'■ : , 

In herbs, applied by a vifgiii’i ‘ y ' , 

My meat shall shafi woods 

afford, ■ 

» Cor<ie*«0«.3 (from mrdopm, Imthm) 
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Berries, and cliesniats, plantanes, on .whose 
cheeks 

The sun sits smiling-, and the lofty fruit 
Fuird from the fair head of the straighttgrown 
pine; • 

Of these 111 feed with free content and rest,^ 
When night shall blind tl^e world, by thy side 
blest. 

£l7itej* a Satyr, 

Sat Thoro' yon same bending plain * 

That dings his arms down to the main. 

And thoro' these thick woods, have I run. 
Whose bottom never kissed the sun 
Since the lusty spring began. 

All to please my master Pan, 

Have I trotted without rest 
To get him fruit ; for at a feast 
--Sfe ejitcrtains. this coming night; 


His paramour, theisytirrsrhright. 
But, behold a fairer sight ! 


1 He stands 
y amaz*d. 



am 


By that heav’nly foi-ni of thine. 

Brightest fair, thou art divine. 

Sprung from g'reat immortal race 
-Of the gods ; for in thy face 
Shines more awful majesty. 

Than dull weak mortality 
Dare with misty eyes behold. 

And live I Therefore on this mould. 
Lowly do I bend my knee. 

In worship of thy deity. 

Deign, it, goddess, from my hand. 

To receive whatever this land 
From her fertilo womb doth send 
Of her choh^ fruits ; and but lend 
Belief to that the Sat3rr tells: 

, Fairer by the famous wells. 

To this present day ne’er grew, 

Never better nor more true. 

FI ere be grapes, whose lusty blood 
Is the learned poets’ good. 

Sweeter yet did never crown 
The head of Bacchus ; nuts more brown 
Than the squirrel whose teeth crack ’em. 
Deign, oh, fairest fail*, to take ’m. 

For those black-ey’d Driope 
Flath often-times commanded me 
With my clasped knee to climb : 

See how well the lusty time 
Hath deck’d their rising cheeks in red, 

, Such as on your lips is spread, 

- Here Stoies for a queen, 

, Some hered, ^ome be green ; 

, These are of that luscious meat,^ 

The 'llhpself* doth' eat : 

All yield. 

The han^ffllpMfedikCA * 

I freely oiler, and ere long 
Will 

' Tin when 

Lest the great Pan dd sfetke; 

That sleeping lies in a gi 
Under a broad beech’s Aadee?-'. 

I must go, ' F' must' 

Swifter than the iieiy Sun. ' 

■■ ' C/a, 1 my' fears go wit£'i®^, 


What greatness or what private hidden pow’r 
Is there in me to draw submission 
From this rude man and beast? Sure I 
mortal : 

The daughter of a shepherd ; he was mortal. 
And she that bore me mortal : Prick my hand 
And it will bleed; a fever shakes me, and 
The self-same wind that makes the young lambs 
shrink. 

Makes me a-cold: My fear says, I am mortal. 
Yet I have heard (my mother told it me. 

And now I do believe it) if I keep 
My virgin fiow’r uucropt, pure, chaste, and 
fair. 

No goblin, wood-god, fairy, elfe, or fiend. 

Satyr, or other pow’r that haunts the groves. 
Shall hurt my body, or by vain illu.sioh 
Draw me to wander after idle fires ; 

G.- -^oices calling me in dead of night. 

To make me foUcfw'', and so tole me on 
Thro’ mire and standing pools, to find my ruin : 
Else, why should this rough thing, who" never 
knew 

Manners, nor smooth humanity, whose heats 
Are rougher than himself, and more mishapen. 
Thus mildly kneel to me ? Sure’s there’s a pow’r 
In that great name of Virgin, that binds fast 
All rude uncivil bloods, ail appetites 
That break their confines : Then strong Chastity, 
Be thou my sti’ongest guard, for here I’ll dwell 
In opposition against fate and hell ! 

Enter an Old Shepherd^ with four maple of Shep^ 
herds and Shepherdesses. 

Old Shep. Now we have done this holy festival 
In honour of our great god, and his rites 
Perform’d, prepare yourselves for chaste 
And uncorrupted fires ; that as the priest. 

With pow’rful hand, shall sprinkle on your brows 
His pure and holy water, ye may be 
From all hot flames of lust and loose thoughts 
free. 

Kneel, shepherds, kneel ; here comes the priest 
of Pan. 

Enter Priest. 

Priest. Shepherds, thus I purge away 
Whatsoever this great day, 

Or the past hours, gave not good. 

To corrupt your maiden blood. 

From the high rebellious heat 
Of the grapes, and strength of meat, 

From the wanton quick desirCvS, 

They do kindle by their fires, 

I do wash you with this water ; 

Be you pure and fair herea’ter I 
From your lii^*ers and your veins. 

Thus I take away the stains, 

AU your thoughts be smooth and fair ; 

Be, ye fresh and free as air. 

Never more let lustful heat 
Thro! your purged conduits beat. 

Or ,a plighted troth be broken 
Or a wanton verse be spoken 
In £i shepherdess’s ear i 
Go yot^ waj's, ye all are clear, 

1 . f f {They rise^ and simg in praise of Fan ^ 
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Sing his praises that doth keep 
Our docks from harm> 

* Pan, the father of our sheep ; 

And ai’m in arm 
Tread we softly in a round. 

While the hollow neiglih ring ground 
Fills the music with her sound. 

Pan, oh, great god Pan, to thee 
Thus do we sing : 

Thou that keep'st us chaste and free. 

As the young spring, 

Ever be thy honour spoke. 

From that place the morn is broke. 

To that place day doth unyoke ! [Exeunt, 
Moment Perigot and Amoret, 

Peri, Stay, gentle Amoret; thou fair-brow'd 
maid. 

Thy shei>herd prays thee stay, that holds thee 
dear. 

Equal with his soul's goodi 
Amo, Speak ; I give 

Thee freedom, shepherd; and thy tongue be still 
The same it ever was ; as free from ill 
As he whose conversation never knew 
The court or city : Be thou ever true. ; 

Peri, When 1 fall off from my atfection. 

Or mingle my clean thoughts with foul desires. 
First, let our great god cease to keep my flocks. 
That being left alone without a guard, 

The wolf, or winter's rage, summer's great heat. 
And want of water, rots, or what- to us 
Of ill is yet unknown, fall speedily, 

. And in their general ruin let me go ! 

Amo, I pray thee, gentle shepherd, wish not so ; 

I do believe thee : 'Tis as hard for me 
To think thee false, and harder,- than for thee 
To hold me fouL ^ 

Peri, Oh, you are fairer far 
Than the chaste blushing mora, or that fair star 
That guides the wand'ring seaman thro’ the deep ; 
Straighter than straightest pine upon the steep 
# Head of an aged mountain ; and more white 
Than the new milk we strip before day-light 
From the full-freighted bags of our fair flocks ; 

Y our hair more jbeauteous than those hanging 
locks 

Of young Apollo. 

A?no, Shepherd, be not lost ; 

You’re sail’d too far already from the coast 
Of our discourse. 

Peri, Did you not tell me once 
I should not love alone, I should not lose 
Those many passions, vows, and holy oaths, 

I’ve sent toHeav’n? Did you not give your hand. 
Even that fair hand, in hostage ? Do not then 
Give back again those sweets to other men. 

You yourself vow’d were mine. 

Aina, Shepherd, so far as maiden’s modesty 
May give assurance, I am once more thine. 

Once more I give my hand ; be ever free 
From that great foe to faith, foul jealousy ! 

Peri, I take it as my best good; and desire. 
For stronger confirmation of our love, 
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To meet this happy night in that fair grove. 
Where all true shepherds have i*ewarded been 
For their long service : ^ay, sweet, shall it hold ? 
Amo, Dear friend, you must not blame me, 
if I make 

A doubt of what the silent night may do, 
Coupled with this day’s heat, to move your blood: 
#Iaids must be fearful. Sure you have not been 
' Wash’d white enough ; for yet I see a stain 
Stick in your liver : Go and purge again. 

Peri, Oh, do not wrong mv honest simple 
truth! ' 

Myself and my affections are as pure 
As those chaste flaniestliat bum before the shrine 
Of the great Dian : Only my intent 
To draw you thither, was to plight our troths. 
With interchange of muttial chaste embraces, 
And ceremonious tying of our souls : 

For to that holy wood is consecrate 
A virtuous well, about whose ilowTy banks 
The nimhle-footed fairies dance their roundji. 

By the pale moon-shine, dipping oftentimes 
' Their stolen children, so to make them free 
From dying flesh and dull mortality : 

By this fair fount hath many a shepherd sworn. 
And giv’n away hk freedom, many a troth 
Been plight, which neither envy nor old time 
Could ever break, with many a chaste kiss giv’n. 
In hope of coming happiness. By this 
Fresh fountain, many a blushing maid 
Hath crowii’dtheheadof her long-loved shexiherd 
With gaudy flowers, whilst he happy sung 
Lays of his love and dear captivity ; 

There grow all herbs fit to cool looser flames 
Our sensual parts xmovoke, chiding our bloods, 
And quenching by their pow’r those hidden sparks 
That else would break but, and provoke our sense 
To open fires ; so virtuous is that place. 

Then, gentle shepherdb% believd, ahd I * . 

In troth, it fits not with' that face .to scant 
Your faithful shepherd of those chaste desires 
He ever aim’d at, and— ~ 

Amo, Thou hast prevail’d; Farewell! This 
coming night 

Shall crown thy chaste hopes with long-wlsh’d 
delight. 

Peri, Our great god Pan reward thee for 
that good 

Thou’st given thy poor shex>herd ! Fairest bud 
Of maiden virtues, when 1 leave to be 
The true admirer of thy chastity, 

Let me deserve the hot polluted name 
Of the wild woodman, or affect some dam® 
Whose often x^rostitution hath begot 
More foul diseases than e’er yet the hot 
Sun bred thro’ his burnings, while the dog ^ 
Pursues the raging lion, throwing the fog.* - - > 
And deadly vapour from his angry_hfeiiwyA„, , 
Filling the lower world with pla^e f 

Enter AmarUmf 
Amur, Shepherd, 

^Yhat l^shaE' blushing t«l;f' ] ^ ‘ ' ■ 

P&L Fair maid, you ' 

Afmr, Thensoftly'thus; I lore thee, Perigot | 
And' would be gladder -to be lov'd again. 
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Than Phoebe in her fulness^ or the youth 
Of smooth LyoBus ; whose nigh-starved docks 
Are always scahliy^ and infect all sheep 
They feed withal; whose lambs are ever last, 
And die before their w'eaning ; and whose dog 
Looks like his master, lean, and fall of scurf. 
Not caring for the pipe or wJiistle. This man 
■may, " ■ ■ ■ 

If lie he ivell wrought, do a deed of %vonder, 
Forcing me passage to my long desires; 

And here he comes as htly to my purpose 
As my quick thoughts could wish for. 

Enter Sullen ShephercL 
SulL S/tep. Fresh beauty, let me not be 
thought uncivil, 

Thus to be partner of your ioneness : 'Twas 
My love (that evei- working passion 1) drew 
Me to this place, to seek some remedy 
For my sick soul. Be not unkind, and fair; 
For such the n^ighty Cupid in his doom 
Hath sworn to be aveng^ d on ; then give room 
To my consuming fires, that so I may 1 

Enjoy my long desires, and so allay V 

Those fiames, that else would burn my life away, j 
Amur* Shepherd, were I but sure thy heart 
were sound 

As thy words seem to be, means might be found 
To cure thee of thy long pains ; for to me 
That heavy youth-consuming misery 
The love-sick soul endures, never was pleasing. 
I could be well content with the quick easing 
Of thee and thy hot fires, might it procure ' 
Thy faith and further service to be sure. 

Still. Shep. Name but that great work, dan- 
ger, or what can 

Be compass’d by the wit or art of man. 

And, if I fail in my performance, may 
I never more kneel to the rising day ! 

Amar. Then thus I try thee, Shepherd: 
ThJsj same night 

That now comes stealing on, a gentle pair 
Have promis’d equal love, and do appoint 
To make yon wood the place whex*e hands and 
hearts 

Are to be tied for ever : Break their meeting. 
And their strong faith, and I am ever thine. 
Sull. Shep. Tell me fheir names, and if I do 
not move. 

By my great pow’r, the centre of their love 
From Ms fix’d being, let me never more 
Warm me by those fair eyes I thus adore I 
Amur. Come ; as we go. I’ll tell thee what 
they are. 

And give thee fit directions for thy work. 

\ExmnL 

Enter Cloe. 

Che. How have I wrong’d the times, or men, 

,tha4},.tlms, , . 

After this holy feast, I pass unknown 
AnduinSalpted? ’Twas not wont to he 
Thus fre^p, with the younger company 
Of jolly ^shepherds;' ’twas not then held good 
E^nfesty gfobnas. to mix their quicker blood 
;yitMthat dull humour, niqst unfit to be 
^e mend of man, cold,^ and 4illl Chastity. 


Than the cold earth is in his frozen arms 
To clip the wanton spring. Nay, do not start. 
Nor wonder that I woo Jhee 1 thou that art 
The prime of our young grooms, even the top 
Of all our lusty shepherds ! What dull eye. 

That never was acquainted with desire. 

Hath seen thee wrestle, run, or cast the stone. 
With nimble strength and fair delivery, • 

.. And hath not sparkled fire, and speedily 
' Sent seci’et heat to all the neigh b’ring veins 
Who ever heard thee sing, that brought again 
That freedom back was lent unto tby voice ? 
Then do not blame me, . shepherd, if I be "I 
One to be number’d in this company, ^ 

Since none that ever saw thee yet were free. J 
Eeri. Fair shepherdess, much pity I can lend 
To your complaints : but sure I shall not love. 
All that is mine, myself and my best hopes. 

Are giv’n already ; Do not love him then 
, That cannot love again ; on other men 

Bestow those heats more free, that may return 
You fire for fire, and in one flame equal bum, 
Amur. Shall I rewarded be so slenderly 
For my affection, most unkind of men.^ 

If I were old, or had agreed with art 
To' give another nature to my cheeks. 

Or were I common mistress to the love 
Of ev’ry swain, or could 1 with such ease 
Call back my love as many a wanton doth, 

Thou might’st refuse me, shepherd • but to thee 
Tm oMy fix’d and set ; let it not he 
A sport, thou gentle shepherd, to abuse 
The love of siUy maid ! 

Eeri. Fair soul, you use 
These words to little end; For, know, I may 
Better call back that time was yesterday, 

Or stay the coming night, than bring my love 
Home to inyself again, or recreant prove# 

I will no longer hold you with delays ; 

TMs pyesept. night I have appointed been 
ToriBpi.eet'^haji chaste fair that enjoys my ^oul. 

In yonder grove, there Ao. ^up pur loves. 

Be not deceiv’djap J^nger, chuse again ; 

These neighb’tfihg plums have many a ^ comely 

far than I e’er was : 

Bestow that love on them, and let me pass. 
Farewell; he happy in a better choice 1 
j^nqr. Cruel, thou’st struck me deader with 
thy voice, 

Than if the angry Hpav’ns with their quick 
flames- ' " ^ v 

Had shpt n^, through ! I not leave to love. 


^ ^ Ope that doth ' wear . 

‘ ' troths 

' . ' ' . after ev’ry m’rd 
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Sure I am held not fair^ or am too old^ 

Or else not free enough^ or from my fold 
Drive not a flock sufiicient great to gain 
Tke greedy eyes of wealth-alluring swain ; 

Yet^ if I may believe what others say. 

My face has foil enough ; nor can they lay 
Justly too strict a coyness to my charge ; 

My flock are many, and the downs as large 
They feed upon ; then let it ever be 
Their coldness, not my virgin modesty, 

Makes me complain. 

Eiiter Thenot, 

The* Was ever man but I 
Thus truly taken with uncertainty ? 

Where shall that man be found that loves a mind 
Made up in constancy, and dares not find 
His love rewarded ? Here, let all men know, 

A wretch that lives to love his mistress so. 

Cloe. Shepherd, I pray thee stay ! Where hast 
thou been? 

Or whither go*st thou ? Here be woods as green 
As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As where smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled streams, with flow'rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any; 
Here be aU new delights, cool streams and wells. 
Arbours o’ergreen with woodbines : caves, and 
deHs ; 

Chuse where thou wilt, whilst I sit by and sing, 
Or gather rushes, to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell the tales of love. 

Flow the pale Phoebe, hunting in a grove, 

First saw the hoy* Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 

How she convey'd him softly in a sleep. 

His temples hound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmus, where she stoops each 
night. 

Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 
To kiss her sweetest. ^ . 

The, Far from me are these 
Hot flashes, bred from wanton heat and ease ! 

I have forgot what love and loving meant. 
Ehimes, songs, and merry rounds, that oft are 
sent 

To the soft ear of maid, are strange to me: 

Only I live t' admire a chastity. 

That neither pleasing age**', smooth tongue, or 
gold. 

Could ever break upon, so sure the mould 
Is that her mind was cast in ; 'tis to her 
I only am reserv'd ; she is my form 1 stir 
By, breathe and move, 'tis she and only she 
Can make me happy, or give misery. 

Cloe, Good shepherd, may a stranger crave 
to know 

To whom this dear observance you do owe ? 

The, You may, and by her virtue learn to 
square 

And level out your life ; for to be fair, 

And nothing virtuous, only fits the eye 
Of gaudy youth, and swelling vanity. 

Then know, she's call'd the Virgin of the Grove,' 

* PleasHig age ; i. e. YmitJi ; the word feeing used tie 
express one of the seasons, or ages* of Hfe, 
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She that hath long since buried her chaste love, 
And now lives by his grave, for whose dear soul 
Sh' hath vow'd herself into the holy roll 
Of strict virginity: 'tis her I so admire; 

Not any looser blood, or new desire. 

Cloe, Farewell, poor swain ! thou art not for 
my bend ; 

I must have quicker souls, whose words may tend 
To some free action: give me him dare love 
At first encountert. 

^ •» * 
Enter Eaphnis, 

Here comes another : Better be my speed, 

Thou god of blood 1 But, certain, if 1 read 
Not false, this is that modest shepherd, he 
That only dare salute, but ne'er could be 
Brought to kiss any; * * * 

one that makes loving faces. 
And could be w’ell content to covet graces. 
Were they not got by boldness. In this thing 
My holies are frozen ; ^ ^ ^ ^ 

* ^ ^ but since he is here. 

Thus I attempt him. — ^Thou of men most dear. 
Welcome to jier, that only for thy sake 
Hath been content to live ! Here, boldly take 
My hand in pledge, this hand, that never-yet 
Was giv'n away to any ; and but sit 
Down on this rushy bank, whilst I go pull 
Fresh blossoms from the boughs, or quickly cull 
The choicest delicates from yonder mead, 

To make the chains or chaplets, or to spread 
Under our fainting bodies, when delight 
Shall lock up all our senses. How the siglit 
Of those smooth rising cheeks renews the story 
Of young Adonis, when in pride and glory 
He lay infolded 'twixt th e beating arms 
Of willing Venus I Methmks istronger charms 
Dwell in those speakir^ ey^, and on that brow 
More sweetness than the painters cm allow 
To their best pieces 1 Not Narcissus, be 
That wept himself away, in memory 
Of his own beautj^ nor'Silvwms* boy. 

Nor the twiee-ravish'd maid, for whom old Troy 
Fell by the hand of Pyrrhus, may to these 
Be otherwise compar'd, than some dead tree 
To a young fruitful olive. 

Eaph, 1 can love, 

But I am loth to say so, lest 1 prove 
Too soon unhappy. 

Ooc. Happjb wouHst sa^. 

My dearest Daphnis, bhish not ; if the day 
To tliee and thy soft heats be enemy, 

Thentake the coming night ; fair youth, 'tis free 
To ail the world. Shepherd, I'll meet thee then 
IVhen darkness hath shut up the eyes of 
In, yonder grove ; speak, shall oiir meetii^, 
Indeed you are too bashful ; be more bw*,!' 

And tell me ««/. v ^ 

Eaph, 1 am content to my so* ‘ ’ . 
And would be glad to mmt^ l;but ptiiy ao 

Much from your i^ou #o'ui4 he true. 

t Tfei® compHw litt takiti tha IlfeJerty ^ ftw lljm In 

jsevernl of iMft tow. oa awmnt or timt 

■ttBfrtiiess for tlie fo«tMTO,r»ffl:a'Tar a*® tfej# woi* i* 
prepared. ' ' 
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Cloe. Shepherd; thou hast thy wish. 

Davh. Fresh luaid; adieu ! 

Yet one word more ; sin^eyou have drawn me on 
To come this night, fear not to meet alone 
*That man that will not offer to be ill, 

Tho' }'Our bright self would ask it, for his fill 
Of this world's goodness : Bo not fear him then. 
But keep your pointed time. Let other men 
’ §et up their bloods to sale, mine shall be ever 
‘ Fair as the soul it carries, and unchaste neveir* 

Cloe. y et am I poorer than I was before. 

Is it not strange, among so many a score 
Of lusty bloods, I should pick out these things, 
Whose veins, like a dull river far from springs, 
Is still the same, slow, heavy, and unfit 
For stream or motion, tlio' the strong winds hit 
With their continual pow^'r upon his sides ? 

* * -X' * * -X- -X- 

Enter Alexis. 

Alexis. Can such beauty be 
Safe in his own guard, and not draw the eye 
Of him that passeth on, to greedy gaze. 

Or covetous desire, whilst in a maze 
The better part contemplates, giving rein 
And wished' freedom to the lab ring vein ? 
Fairest and whitest, may I crave to know 
The cause of your retirement, why you go 
Thus sdi alone? Methinks the downs are sweeter, 
Arid the young company of swains far meeter, 
Than 4 and untrodden places.. 

Give not yourself to loneness, and those graces 
Hide from the eyes of men, that were intended 
To live arncmg^ us^ Swains. 

Che. Thou art befriended. 

Shepherd: In all ray life I have not seen 
A man, in whom greater contents have been. 
Than thou thyself art ; I could tell thee more. 
Were there but any hope left to restore 
My freedom lost. Oh, lend me all thy red, 
Thou shame-fac'd morning, when from Txthon's 
Thou risest ever maiden ! [bed 

Alexis. Tf for me. 

Thou sweetest of all sweets, these flashes be. 
Speak and be satisfied. Oh, guide her tongue, 
My better angel ; force my name lamong 
Her modest thoughts, that the first word may 
be^ — 

Che. Alexis, when the sun shall kiss the sea, 
s; by the white Thetis' side. 

Meet in the holy wood, where Bll abide 

wind; 


That im the Weak! 

Of EHne 

Beats hacki i ' 

To coldness mbi*e^‘'tnTO;A^B ^ 

And rise in youth and % 

' Cloe. My name shall be fbul* wbrdi' 

' My, 'ffy, thou'da#!-^: 

grief is great if b^I 



winds musts 





ACT It. 

Enter an old Shepherd, with a hell ringing ; and 
the Priest of Fan following. 

Priest. Shepherds all, and maidens fair. 

Fold your flocks up, for the air 
'Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath run. 

See the dew-drops how they kiss 
Ev'ry little flower that is ; " 

Hanging on their velvet heads. 

Like a rope of christal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling. 

And bright Hesperus down calling 
The dead Night from under ground ; 

At whose rising mists unsound. 

Damps and vapours fly apace, 

Hov'ring o'er the wanton face 
Of these pastures, where they come. 

Striking dead both bud and bloom : 

Therefore, from such danger, lock 
Ev'ry one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without. 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and, ere day. 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty thievish fox 
Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure yourselves from these, 

Be not too secure in ease ; 

Let one eye his watches keep. 

While the other eye doth sleep ; 

So you shall goc^ shepherds prove. 

And for ever hold the love 

Of our great god. Sweetest slumbers. 

And soft silence, fall in numbers 
On your eye-lids ! So, farewell i 
Thus I end my ev'ning's knell. [Exeunt^ 

Enter Clorin, sorting of herbs, 

Clo. Now let me know w'hat my best art hath 
done. 

Help'd by the great pow'r of the virtuous moon. 
In her full light. Oh, you sons of earth. 

You only brood, unto whose happy birth 
Virtue was given ; holding more of nature 
Than man, her first-born and most perfect 
creature, 

Let me adore you ! you, that only can 
Help or kill nature, drawing out that span 
Of life and breath ev'n to the end of time; 

You, that these hands did crop long before prime 
Of day, give me your names, and, next, your hid- 
den pow-'r. 

This is the dote, bearing a yellow flow'r ; 

And this, black horehound ; both are very good 
For sheep or shepherd, bitten by a wood 
Bog's venom'd tooth ; These ramson's branches 
. are. 

Which, stuck in entries, or about the bar 
Tjhkt holds the door fast, kill aH enchantments. 


fWere they Medea's verses) that do harms 
'^^men or catidiB : These for frenzy be 
^tm^y ^nd a sovereign retnedy, 
WIlKweir wormwood, aM'mrigoH; 
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Such sympathy with man's good they do hold: 
This tormentil^ whose virtue is to part 
All deadly killing poison from the heart : 

And^ herej Narcissus' root;, for swellings best: 
Yellow Lysimacha, to give sweet rest 
To the faint shepherd;, kiilingj where it comeS;, 
All busy gnats, and every dy that hums : 

For leprosy, darnell and celandine, 

With calamint, whose virtues do refine 
The blood of man, making it free and fair 
As the first hour it breath'd, or the best air. 
Here, other two ; but your rebellious use 
Is not for me, whose goodness is abuse ; 
Therefore, foul standergrass, from me and mine 
I banish thee, with lustful turpentine; 

You that entice the veins and stir the heat 
To civil mutiny, scaling the seat 
Our reason moves in, and deluding it 
With dreams and wanton fancies, till the fit 
Of burning lust be quench'd ; by appetite, 
Bobbing the soul of blessedness and light. 

And thou, light vervain too, thou must go after. 
Provoking easy souls to mirth and laughter: 

No more shaU I dip thee in water now. 

And sprinkle' everv post, and every bough. 

With thy well-pleasing juice, to make the 
grooms 

Swell with high mirth, as with joy all the rooms. 
JEJnter Thenof. 

The, This is the cabin where the best of all 
Her sex that ever breath'd, or ever shall 
Give heat or happiness to th' shepherd's side. 
Doth only to her worthy self abide. 

Thou blessed star, I thank thee for thy light. 
Thou by whose pow'r the darkness of sad night 
Is banish’d from the earth, in whose dull place 
Thy chaster beams play on the heavy face 
Of all the world, making the blue sea smile. 

To see how cunningly thou dost beguile 
Thy brother of his brightness, giving day 
Again from Chaos ; whiter than that way 
That leads to Jove's high court, and chaster far 
Than chastity itself! Thou blessed star 
That nightly shin'st I Thou, all the constancy 
That in all women was, or e’er shall be, 

From whose fair eye-balls flies that holy fire 
That poets style the mother of desire. 

Infusing into ev'ry gentle breast 
A soul of greater price, and far more bless'd. 
Than that quick pow'r which gives a difference 
^Twixt man and creatures of a lower sense. 

Cio. Shepherd, how cam'st thou hither to this 
place ? 

No way is trodden ; all the verdant grass 
The spi-ing shot up, stands yet unbruised here 
Of any foot ; only the dappled deer. 

Far from the feared sound of crooked horn. 
Dwells in this fastness. 

The. Chaster than the morn, 

I have not wander'd, or by strong illusion 
Into this virtuous place have made intrusion : 

But hither am I come (believe me, fair) 

To seek you out, of whose great^ood the air 
Is full, and strongly labours, while the sound 
Breaks against Beay'n, and drives into a stouad 
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Th’ amazed shepherd, that such virtue em 
Be resident in lesser than a man^ 

C/o, If any art I have, or Jiidden skill 
May cure thee of disease or fester'd ill, 

Whose grief or greenness to another's eye 
May seem unpossible of remedy, 

I dare yet undertake it. 

The. 'Tis no pain 

I suffer through disease, no besting vein 
Conveys infection dang'rous to the heart, 

No part imposthum'd, to be cur'd by art. 

This body holds ; and yet a feller grief 
Than ever skilful hand did give relief. 

Dwells on my soul, and may be heal'd by you,'l 
Fair beauteous virgin ! * ' “ ( 

Clo. Then, shepherd, let me sue ^ 

To know thy grief: That man yet never knew j 
The way to health, that durst not shew his sore* 
The. Then, fairest, know, I love you, 

C/o. Swain, no more ! 

Thou hast abus'd the strictness of this place. 
And offer'd sacrilegious foul disgrace 
To the sweet rest of the^ interred bones ; 

For fear of whose ascending, fly at once> 

Thou and thy idle passions, that the sight 
Of death and speedy vengeance may not fright 
Thy very soul with horror. 

The. Let me not 

S Thou all perfection ! ) merit such a blot 
i’or my true zealous faith. 

Clo. Dar'st thou abide 
To see this holy earth at once divide. 

And give his body up ? for sure it will. 

If thou pursu'st with wanton flames to fill 
This hallow'd place ; therefore repent and go. 
Whilst I with pray 'rs appease his ghost below. 
That else would tell thee what it were to be 
A rival in that virtuous love that he 
Embraces yet. 

The. 'Tis not the white or red 
Inhabits in your cheek that thu# can wed 
My mind to adoration ; nor your eye, 

Tho* it be full and fair, your forehead high, 

And smooth as Pelops' shoulder ; not the smile 
Lies watching in those dimples to beguile 
The easy soul ; your hands and fingers long. 
With veins enamell'd richly ; nor your tongue, 
Tho' it spoke sweeter than Arion's harp ; 

Your hair woven into many a curious warp, 

Able in endless error to enfold 
The wand'ring soul ; not the true perfect mould 
Of all your body^ which as pure doth shew 
In maiden whiteness as the Alpsien"*^ snow : 

All these, were but your constancy awaj^ 

Would please me less than a black st<»rmy day 
The wretched seaman toiling thro' the deep. 

But, while this honour'd strictness you dare keep, 
Tho' all the plagues that e'er begotten were 
■In the great womb of air, were settled ' 

In opposition, I would, like the tree. 

Shake off those drops of weakn©%^^»ihe free 
Ev*n in the am of danger, ' 

Co/* Wbuldst thou »aye " 

■ Me raise again, fond man, ifrom silent grave. 
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Those sparks that long ago \vere buried here. 
With my dead friend's cold ashes ? 

The. Pearest dear^ 

I dare not ask it> nor fou must not grant : 

Stand strongly to your yow, and do not faint. 
Eemember how he lov'd you^ and be still 
The samej opinion speaks you: Let not will> 

And that great god of women^ appetite, 

Set up your blood again ; do not invite 
Pesire and fancy from their long exile, 

To seat them once more in a pleasing smile: 

Be like a rock made firmly up 'gainst all 
The pow'r of angry Heav'n, or the strong fall 
Of Neptune's battery ; if you yield, I die 
To all affection ; 'tis that loyalty 
You tie unto this grave I so admire : 

And yet, there's something else I would desire. 
If you would hear me, but withal deny. 

Oh, Pan, what an uncertain destiny 
Hangs over all my hopes ! I will retire ; 

For if I longer stay, this double fire 
Will lick my life up. 

Clo. Do, and let time wear out 
What art and nature cannot bring about. 

The. Farewell, thou soul of virtue, and be 
bless'd 

For evermore, whilst here I wretched rest 
Thus to myself ! Yet grant me leave to dwell 
In kenning of this arbour ; yon same dell, 
O’ertop'd with mourning cypress and sad yew. 
Shall be my cabin, where I'll early rue. 

Before the sun hath kiss'd this dew away. 

The hard uncertain chance which Fate doth lay 
Upon this head, 

CIq. The gods give quick release 
And happy cure unto thy hard disease 1 

\JEweunt. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd. 

SulL Shep. I do not love this wench that I 
should meet ; 

For ne'er did my unconstant eye yet greet 
That beauty, were it sweeter or more fair 
Than the new blossoms, when the morning air 
Blows gently on them, or the breaking light. 
When many maiden blushes to our sight 
Shoot from’its early face : Were all these set 
In some neat form before me, 'twould not get 
The least love from me ,* some desire it might. 
Or present burning. All to me in sight 
Are equal ; be they fair, or black, oj brown. 
Virgin or careless wanton, I can crown 
My apS^fetite with any ; swear as oft. 

And w€sep, as any; melt my words as soft 
Into a maiden's ears, and tell how long 
My heart has been her servant, and how strong 
My passions are ; call her unkind and cruel j 
Offer her 1 have ’ • " ' 

Maidens so highly I ^nd fly;- ^ 

This do I hold a blessed destiny f’ ' ‘ ;• 

Enter Awarillis, 

Amar. Hail 1 shepherd ! Pan bless both thy 
’ flock and thee, , 

Fohhehig nqindful of thy word to me. ■ ' .4 ; 

'Welcome, fair shepherdess! -Thy 

"" 
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Gives tiiee the self-same wushes back again ; 
Who till this present hour ne'er knew that eye 
Could make me cross mine arms, or daily die* 
With fresh consumings : Boldly tell me then, ' 
How shall wep)art their faithful loves, and when ? 
Shall I belie him to her ? Shall 1 swear 
His faith is false, and he loves ev'ry whei*e ? 

I'll say he mock'd her th' other day to you. 
Which will by your confirming shew as true ; 
For she is of so pure an honesty. 

To think, because she will not, none will lie. 

Or else to him I'll slander Anioret, 

And say, she but seems chaste : I'll swear she met 
Me 'mongst the shady sycamores last night. 

* * -X- -Sv* -If -H- *» -X' X- 

Amar. Lov'd swain, I thank you 1 These tricks 
might prevail 

With other rustic shepherds, but will fail 
Ev'n once to stir, much more to overthrow, 

His fixed love from judgment, who doth know 
Your nature, my end, and his chosen's merit ; 
Therefore some stronger way must force hisspiiut 
Which I have found : Give second, and my love 
Is everlasting thine. 

Sull. Shep. Try me and prove. 

Amar. These happy pair of lovers meet 
straightway. 

Soon as they fold their flocks up with the day, 

In the thick grove hord'ring upon yon hill. 

In whose hard side Nature hath carv'd a well. 
And, but that matchless spring which poets know. 
Was ne’er the like to this : By it doth grow. 
About the sides, all herbs which wutches use, 

All simples good for med'cines or abuse, 
AU^sweets that crown the happy nuptial day, 
WitE air their colours ; there the month of May 
Is ever dwelling, all is young and green ; 
There’s not a grass on which w'as ever seen 
The falling autumn, or cold winter's hand ; 

So full't>f heat and virtue is the land 
About this fountain, which doth slowly break. 
Below yon mountain's foot, into a creek 
That waters all the valley, giving fish 
Of many sorts, to fill the shepherd's dish. 

This holy well (my grandame that is dead, 
Eight wise in charms, hath often to me said) 
Hath pow'r to change the form of any creature. 
Being thrice dipp'd o'er the head, into what 
feature 

Or shape 'twoukl please the lettei-down to crave, 
lYho must pi*onounce this charm too, which she 
gave 

Me on her death-bed ; told me what, and how, 

I should apply unto the patient's brow, 

; That would be chang'd casting them thrice asleep, 
Before I trusted them into this deep : 

All this she shew'd me, and did charge me prove 
This secret of her art, if crost in love. 

FE this attempt 1 Now, shepherd, I have here 
All her prescriptions, and I will not fear 
To be myself dipp'd: Come, my temples bind 
I^ilth these sad herbs, and when I sleep, you finely 
your charm, thrive down' mciet, 
wMd -the water raise me Amoret ; 

; being done, leave me to my affair,- ' - ‘ 
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Arid ere the day shall quite itself outwear^ 

I will return unto my shepherd's arm ; 

Dip me again, and then repeat this chaim, 

And pluck me up myself, whom freely take. 

And the hot'st hre of thine aifection siake.^ 

SuU. Shep, And if I fit thee not, then fit not me. 

I long the truth of this well’s pow r to 

Erder Baphms. 

Daph. Here will I stay, for this the covert is 
Where I appointed Cloe. Do not miss, 

Thou bright-ey’d virgin*! Come, oh, come, my 
' fair I ' ' 

Be not abus'd with fear, nor let cold care 
Of honor stay thee from thy shepherd s arm, 
Who would as hard he won to offer harm 
To thy chaste thoughts, as whitenessfrom the day, 
Or yon great round to move another way. 

My language shall be honest, full of truth. 

My flames as smooth and spotless as my youth j 
I will not entertain that wand'ring thought. 
Whose easy current may at length he brought 
To a loose vastness. • 

Aleoois \wUhm\^ Cloe! 

Jdaph. Tis her voice, , , . 

And I must answer. — Cloe! --Oh, the choice 
Of dear embraces, chaste and holy strains 
Our hands shall give ! — I charge you, all my veins 
Thro' which the blood and spirit take their way. 
Lock up your disobedient heats, and stay 
Those mutinous desires that else would grow 
To strong rebellion ! Do not wilder shew 
Than blushing modesty may entertain. 

Aleoois {within\, Cloe • , , _ 

Baph. There sounds that blessed name again. 
And 1 will meet it. Let me not mistake ; 

C Enter Alexis. J 

There is some shepherd 1 Sure I am awake ! 
What may this riddle mean ? I will retire. 

To give myself more knowledge. 

Alexis, Oh, my fire. 

How thou consum'st me ? Cloe, answer me . 
Alexis, strong Alexis, high and free, 

Calls upon Cloe. See, mine arms are full 
Of entertainment, ready for to puU 
That golden fruit which too, too long hath hung, 
Tempting the greedy eye. Thou stayst too 

long; _ , . j 

I am impatient of these mad delays . 

I must not leave unsought those many ways 
That lead into this centre, till I find , . , , 
Quench for my burning lust. I come, 

Daph. Caamy iroagination workmesomuehill. 
That I may credit this for truth, aha 

Believe mine eyes? or shall I firmtyhold 
Her vet untainted, and these sights but bold 
Illusion ? Sure, such fancies oft have been 
Sent to abuse true love, and yet are seen 


I am resolv'd my Cloe yet is true 
Cloe [within^. Cloe! ^ 

Bapt Hark ! Cloe I Sure this .voice is new, 
Whose shrillness, like the sounding of a beu> 


Tells me it is a woman. Cloe ! tell 
Thy blessed name again. 

Cloelwithinl. Cloe! Here! 

Bapt Oh,' what a grifef is this to be so near. 
And not encounter ! 

Enter Cloe. 

Cloe, Shepherd, we are met. 

Draw close into the covert, lest the wet, 

Which falls like lazy mists upon the ground. 

Soak thro' your startups'". 

Baph. Fairest, are you found ? 

How have we w^ander'd, that the better part 
Of this good night is perish'd ? Oh, my heart I 
How have I long'd to meet you, how to kiss 
Those lilly hands, how to receive the bliss 
That charming tongue gives to the happy ear 
Of him that drinks your language : But 1 fear 
I am too much unmanner'd, far too rude. 

And almost grown lascivious, to intrude 
These hot behaviours ; where regard of fame,. 
Honour and modesty, a virtuous name. 

And such discourse as one fair sister may 
Without offence unto the brother say. 

Should rather have been tender'd. But, believe. 
Here dwells a better temper; do not grieve 
Then, ever kindest, that my first salute 
Seasons so much of fancy; I am mute 
Henceforth to all discourses, but shall be 
Suiting to your sweet thoughts and modesty. 
Indeed, I will not ask a kiss of you. 

No, not to wring vour fingers, nor to sue 
To those biess'd pair of fixed stars for smiles ; 

All a young lover's cunning, all his wiles. 

And pretty wanton dyings, shall to me 
Be strangers ; only to your chastity 
I am devoted ever. 

Cloe. Honest swain. 

First let me thank you, then return again 

As much of my love. No, thou art 

too cold. 

Unhappy boy ; not temper'd to my mould; 

Thy blood falls heavy downward ; 'tis not fear 
T' offend in boldness, wins; they never wear 
Deserved favours, that deny to take 
When they are offer'd freely. Do 1 wake. 

To see a man of his youth, years and feature. 

And such a one as we call goodly creature. 

Thus backward ? What a world of precious art 
Were merely lost, to make him do his part ? 

But I will shake him off, that dares not hold: 

Let men that hope to be belov'd be bold ! 

Daphnis, I do desire, since we are met 
So happily, our lives and fortunes set 
Upon one stake, to give assurance now, 

By interchange of hands and holy vow, 

Never to break again. Walk you that way. 
Whilst I in zealous meditation stray 
A little this way : when we both have ended 
These rites and duties, by the woods befriended. 
And secrecy of night, retire and find 
An aged oak, whose hollowness may bind 
Os both within his body ; thither go; 

It stahds within yon bottom. 

Da#. lExit,, 

^ Startups*. Bumns wora T)y rusticg, laced down feefore. 
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Che, And I will meet tliere never more witli 
thee, . j 

Thou idle shamefac dness i 

AkoGis Clo*e ! 

Cloe* ^is he 

That dare, I hope, be bolder. 

Alexis, Cioe 1 
Che, Now, 

Great Pan, for Syrinx’ sake, bid speed our plow ! 

[Exit, 

ACT in. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd, with Amarillis in a sleep. 
Sulk Shep, From thy forehead thus I take 
These herbs, and charge thee not awake 
’Till in yonder holy well, 

Thrice with powerful magick spell. 

Fill’d with many a baleful word, 

Thou’st been dipp’d. Thus, with my chord 
Of blasted hemp, by moon-light twin d, 

I do thy sleepy body bind : 

I turn thy head unto the east. 

And thy feet unto the west. 

Thy left arm to the south put forth, 

And thy right unto the north : 

I take thy body from the ground, 
la this deep and deadly swound, 

And into this holy spring 
I let thee slide down by my string. 

Take this maid, thou holy pit. 

To thy bottom ; nearer yet ; 

In ^ater pure and sweet, 

By thy leave I dip her feet ; 

Thus I let her lower yet, . 

That her ankles may be wet ; 

Y et down lower, let her knee 
In thy waters washed be ; 

There I stop. Now fly away, 

Evhy thing that loves the day ; 

Truth, that hath but one face. 

Thus I charm thee from this place. 

Snakes, that cast your coats fbr new, 

Camelions, that alter hue. 

Hares that yearly sexes change, 

Proteus altering oft and strange, 

Hecate, with shapes three, 

Xet this maiden changed be, 

With this holy water wet. 

To the shape of Amoret. 

Cynthia, work thou with my charm ! 

Thus I draw thee, free from harm. 

Up out of this blessed lake. 

Rise, both like her, and awake ! 

' - ■*' .v [She awakes, 

Amar, Speak,.; shepherd, am I Amoret to 

1 .,, ^ \ 

Or hast thou miss’ d in any inagick rite,^ 

For want of which any 'defect -ih, ^ ' ■ _ ■ ’ . 

May make our practices discover’d'he’^ 

SuiL Shep, By yonder moon, but that .There 
do stand, . r 

Whose breath hath thus transform’d thee, and 
- ^ ^'Vifhose hand ‘ - ■ " - : ~ 

Let thee down dry, and pluck’d thee up thus wet,, 
/ I shm^'.hiyself tme thee for Amoret, ' 


Thou art, in clothes, in feature, voice and hue, 
So like, that sense cannot distinguish you. 
Amur, Then this deceit which cannot crossed 
be. 

At once shall lose her him, and gain thee me. 
Hither she needs must come, by promise made ; 
And sure, his nature never was so had. 

To hid a virgin meet him in the wood. 

When night and fear are up, but understood 
’Twashis part to come first. Being come. I’ll say, 
My constant love made me come first and stay : 
Then will I lead him further to the grove; 

But stay you here, and, if his own true love 
Shall seek him here, set her in some wrong path, 
Which say, her lover lately trodden hath ; 

I’ll not he far from hence. If need there be; 
Here is another, whose pow’r will free 
The dazzled sense, read by the moon’s beams 
clear. 

And in my own true shape make me appear. 
Enter Perigot, 

Sull, Shep. Stand close ! Etere’s Perigot; whose 
constant heart 

Longs to behold her in whose shape thou art. 
Per. This is the place. — Fair Amoret ! — The 
hour 

Is yet scarce come. Here every sylvan pow’r 
Delights to be about yon sacred well. 

Which they have bless’d with many a pow’rful 
spell ; 

For never traveller in dead of night. 

Nor strayed beasts have fallen in, but when sight 
Hath fail’d them, then their right way they 
have found 

By help of them ; so holy is the ground. 

But I will further seek, lest Amoret 
Should be first come, and so stray long unmet. 
My Amoret, Amoret I [Exit, 

Amur, Perigot! 

Per. TVIy love ! 

Amar. I come, my love ! [Exit* 

Sull. Shep. Now she hath got 
Her own desires, and I shall gainer he 
Of my long-look’d-for hopes, as well as she. 
How bright the moon shines here, as if she strove 
To shew her glory in this little grove 
Enter Amoret, 

To some new-loved shepherd ! Yonder is 
Another Amoret. Where differs this 
Fi’om that? But that she Perigot hath met, 

I should have ta’eu this for the counterfeit. 
Herbs, woods, and springs, the pow’r that in 
you lies. 

If mortal men could know your properties ! 

Amo, Methmks it is not night ; I have no fear. 
Walking this wood, of lion, or the hear. 

Whose names at other times ha^^e made me quake. 
When any shepherdess in her tale spake 
Of some of them, that underneath a wood 
Have torn true lovers that together stood. 
Methinks there are no goblins, and mens’ talk, 
That in these woods the nimble fairies walk, 
Avd' fables such a strong heart I have got, 
BeiSs^se I come to meet with Perigot. 
•:My';Pdrigot I Who’s that ? mj Perigot 1 
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SulL Shep, Fair maid ! 

Amo, Ah me^ thou, art not Pei’igot ! 

SuU, Shep, But I can tell you news of Perigot : 
An hour together under yonder tree 
’He sat with wreathed arms^ and call’d on tliee^ 
And said, ^ Why, Amoret, stay’st thou so long?’ 
Then starting up, down yonder path he flung. 
Lest thou hadst miss’d thy way. Were it day- 
light. 

He could not yet have borne him out of sight. 
A772.0, Thanks, gentle shepherd ; and beshrew 
my stay, 

That made me fearful I had lost my way ! 

As fast as my weak legs (that cannot be 
W eary with seeking him; will carry me, 

I’ll seek him out; and for thy courtesy. 

Pray Pan thy love may ever follow thee ! 

Sail, Shep, How bright she was, how lovely 
did she shew I 

W as it not pity to deceive her so ? 

She pluck’d her garments up, and tripp’d away. 
And with a virgin innocence did pray 
For me that perjur’d her. Whilst she was here, 
Methought the beams of light that did appear 
Were shot from her; methought the moon gave 
none, : 

But what it had from her. She was alone 
With me ; if then her presence did so move, 

Why did not I essay to win her love ? 

* ^ ^ ^ 

Enter Alexis and Cloe, 

Alexis, Where shall we rest? — But for the 
love of me, 

Cloe, I know, ere this would weary be. 

Cloe, Alexis, let us rest here, if the place 
Be private, and out of the common trace 
Of ev’ry shepherd ; for, I understood. 

This night a number are about the wood. 

Alexis. Then boldly here, where we shall ne’er 
be found ; ♦ 

No shepherd’s way lies here, ’tis hallow’d ground; 
No maid seeks here her strayed cow, or sheep ; 
Fairies and fawns, and satyrs do it keep : 

Then carelessly rest here, and clip and kiss. 
And let no fear make us our pleasures miss. 

SiilL Shep. Forbear to touch my love ; or, by 
yon flame. 

The greatest pow’r that shepherds dare to name. 
Here where thou sit’st, under this holy tree. 
Her to dishonour, thou shalt buried be ! 

Alexis. If Pan himself should come out of 
the lawns. 

With all his troops of satyrs and of fawns. 

And bid me leave, I swear by her two eyes, 

(A greater oath than thine) I would not rise ! 
SulL Shep, Then from the cold earth never 
thou shalt move. 

But lose at one stroke both thy life and love. 
Cloe, Hold, gentle shepherd! 

SulL Shep. h'airest Shepherdess, 

Come you with me ; I do not love you less 
Than that fond man, that would haye kept you 

there , . ^ 

From me of more desert*-^ -';L . 


Alexis. Oh, yet forbear 
To take her from me I Give me leave to die 
By her ! 

The Satyr enters; the Sullen Shepherd rmis one 
way, and Cloe another. 

Sat. Now, whilst the moon doth rule the sky. 
And the stars, whose feeble light 
Give a pale shadow to the night. 

Are up, great Pan commanded me 
To walk this grove about, whilst he. 

In a corner of the wood. 

Where never mortal foot hath stood. 

Keeps dancing, music, and a feast. 

To entertain a lovely guest : 

Where he gives her many a rose, 

Sweeter than ifhe breath that blows 
The leaves ; grapes, berries of the best ; 

I never saw so great a feast. 

But, to my charge : here must I stay. 

To see what mortals lose their way. 

And by a false Are seeming bright. 

Train them in and leave them right. 

Then must I watch if any be 
Forcing of a chastity ; 

If Lfind it, then in haste 
Give my wreathed horn a blast. 

And the fairies all will run, 

Wildly dancing by the moon, 

And will pinch him to the bone. 

Till his lustful thoughts be gone. 

Alexis. Oh death ! 

Sat. Back again about this ground ; 

Sure I hear a mortal sound. 

I bind thee by this pow’rful spell. 

By the waters of this well. 

By the glimm’ring moon-beams bright, 

Speak again, thou mortal wight ! 

Alexis. Oh 1 

Sat Here the foolish mortal lies. 

Sleeping on the ground. Arise ! 

The poor wight is almost dead ; 

On the ground his wounds have bled. 

And his cloaths foul’d with his Mood ! 

To my goddess in the wood 
Will 1 lead him, whose hands pure 
Will help this mortal wight to cure. 

£Exit, with Alexis. 
Enter Cloe again. 

^ Cloe. Since I beheld yon shaggy man, my 
breast 

Doth pant ; each bush, methinks, should hide a 
beast ^ 

Yet my desire keeps still above my fear : 

I would fain meet some shepherd, knew I where. 

* * * 4C' * 

Here upon this ground , 

I left my love, all bloody with his wound ; 

Yet, till that fearful shape made me be gone, 
Tho’ he were hurt, I furnish’d was of one ; 

But now both lost. Alexis, speak or move. 

If thou hast any life ; thou’rt yet my love! 

He’s dead, or else is with Ms Ettle might 
Crept from/ke bank for fear of that ill sprite. 

, Then \where art thou that struck’st my love r 
, Qhj, stay! 
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Bring me thyself in change^ and then Fll say 
Thou hast some justice : I will make thee trim 
With flow Vs and garlands that were meant for 
him ; 

ril clip thee round with*' both mine arms^ as fast 
As I did mean he should have been embracVl. 
But^ thou art fled ! What hope is left for me ? 
rii run to Daphnis in the hollow tree^ 

Who I did mean to mock, tho' hope be small. 

To make him bold ; rather than none at all, 

111 try his heart ; and my behaviour too. 

Perhaps, may teach him what he ought to do. ^ 

EntBT Sullen Shepherd. 

SulL Shep. This was the place. 'Twas but 
my feeble sight, * 

Mix’d with the horror of my deed, and night. 
That shap’d these fears, and made me run away 
And lose my beauteous hardly-gotten prey* 
Speak, gentle shepherdess 1 I am alone. 

And tender love for love. But she ia gone 
From me, that, having struck her lover dead. 
For silly fear left her alone, and fled. 

And see, the wounded body is remov’d 
By her of whom it was so well belov’d. 

(Enter Ferigotj and AmarilUs in the shape of 
Amoret.J 

But all these fancies must be quite forgot ; 

I must lie close* Here comes young Ferigot, 
With subtle Amariliis in the shape 
Of Amoret. . , Pray Ipye, he may not Voape ! 
'"''“Ath&r. 'fe^eveAPerigot, shew me some, place. 
Where I m^yipeit mylimhi^ weak with the chace 
Of thee, ah hour bemye thou camVt at least. 
Pm, Be^rew my tardy steps! Here shalt 
thou rest 

Upon this holy hank : no deadly snake 
Upon this turf herself in folds doth make ; 

Here is no poison for the toad to feed; 

Here boldly spread thy hands, no veiiom’d weed 
Dares blister them ; no slimy snail dare creep 
Over thy face when thou art fast asleep ; 

Here never durst the babbling cuckow sit ; 

No slough of falling star did ever hit 
Upon this bank ; let this thy cabin be. 

This other, set with violets, for me. 

Amar. Thou dost not love me, Perigot, 

Peru Fair maid. 

You only love to hear it often said; 

Youdnnot dor^bt* 

Amor), . Believe me, but I do.^. 

" we now begin again to 

’Tis the besb way to make your lover last, 
To'pl»}f';l€^,^^'^fqr;you have caught him. 

fast, ' 

Ij: 

And, oy yon moon^ 

, ^Peri. By Baja I . sBemi.,4and^ii'lfa& 

not gnar,d my flocks;. let foxes ■ 
earliest Iambs, and wolves, whil^ I, do sleep/ 
tjfcie r^t ; a rot aanaopg my ^,eep' ^ 
the eWe 

'' lamb that is ‘of hey ow' hue’/ ■ 


I dote upon thee more than the young lamb 
Doth on the hag that feeds him from his dam. 
Were there a sort of wolves got in my fold. 

And one ran after thee, both young and old 
Should be devour’d, and it should be my strife 
To save thee, whom I love above my life. 

Amar. How shall I tiuist thee, when I see 
thee chuse 

Another bed, and dost my side refuse ? 

Peri. ’Twas only that the chaste thoughts 
might be shewn 

’Twixt thee and me, although we were alone, 
Aniar. Come, Perigot will shew his powV, 
that he 

Can make his Am Vet, tho’ she w^eary he. 

Rise nimbly from her couch, and come to his. 
Here, take thy Amoret ; embrace, and kiss 1 
Pm. W hat means my love ! 

Amar. To do as lovers should. 

That are to be enjoy’d, not to be woo’d. 

There’s ne’er a shepherdess in all the plain 
Can kiss thee with more art; there’s none can 
fain 

Mox*e wanton tricks. ^ 

Peri. Forbear, dear soul, to tiy 
Whether my heart be pure ; ITl rather die 
Than nourish one thought to dishonour thee. 
Amar.~ Still think’^b thou such a thing as 
chastity 

Is amongst women ? 

^ ■5t’ 'X* * 

Why dost thou rise ? 

Pes^^: My true heart thou hast slain ! 

Faith, Perigot, I’ll pluck thee down 


Peri. Let go, thou serpent, that into my breast 
Hast mth tby cunning div’d ! Art not in jest ? 
Amar, Sweet love, lie down ! 

Peri, Since this I live to see, 

Some bitter north wind blast my flocks and me I 
Amw?. You swore you lov’d, yet will not do 
my will, 

Peru Oh, be as thou wert once. I’ll love thee 
stni. 

Amar, I am as still I was, and all my kind ; 
Tho’ other show^s we have, popr men to blind. 
Perk Then here I end all love ; and, lest my 
vain 

Belief should ever draw me in again. 

Before thy face, that hast my youth misled, 

I end my life ! My blood be on thy head ! 

Amur. Oh, hold thy hands, thy Amoret doth 
cry. 

Peri. Thou counseU’st well ; first, Amoret 
shaH die. 

That is the cause of my eternal smart 1 

[fie runs after her. 
Amar. Oh, hold! ^ * [Exit. 

Peri. This steel shall pierce thy lustful 
heart ! [Eixiit. 

[The Snlle^i Shepherd steps 
out^ and umharms her. 
jS%^. Up and down, every where, 
.these herbs, to purge ,th© bwz ^ 

Let your odour drive hence ^ 
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All mists that dazzle sense. 

Herbs and springs, whose hidden might 
Alter shapes, and mock the sig'ht. 

Thus I charge ye to undo 
All before I brought ye to ! 

Let her dy, let her scape ; 

Give again her own shape ! 

^ Enter AmarilUsy in her own skitpe^ Perigot 
following, 

Amar. Forbear, thou gentle swain I thou dost 
mistake; 

She whom thou follow'dst fled into the brake. 
And as I cross'd thy way 1 met thy wrath ; 

The only fear of which near slain me hath, 

Feri, Pardon, fair shepherdess ! my rage, and 
night, 

Iv ere both upon me, and beguil'd my sight ; 

But, far be it from me to spill the blood 
Of harmless maids that wander in the wood. 

Amar, 

Enter Amoret, 

Amo, Many a weary step, in yonder path. 
Poor hopeless Amoret twice trodden hath. 

To seek her Perigot, yet cannot hear. 

His voice. My Perigot 1 She loves thee dear 
That calls. 

Perh See yonder where she is ! how fair 
She shews, and yet her breath infects the air. 
Amo. My .Perigot! 

Peri, Here. 

Amo, Happy ! 

Peri. Hapless ! first 

It lights on thee : the next blow is the worst. 

[Strikes her, 

Amo, Stay, Perigot ! my love I thou art unjust. 
P^L . Death is the best reward that's due to 
lust. " - Peri, 

SuU, Shep. Now shall their love be cross'd ; 
for, being struck. 

I'll throw her in the fount, lest being took 
By some night traveller, whose honest care 
May help to cure her. Shepherdess, prepare 
Yourself to die ! 

A?no. No mercy I do crave : 

Thou canst not give a worse blow than I have. 
Tell him that gave me this, who lov'd him too, 
He struck my soul, and not my body, thro'. 

Tell him, when I am dead, my soul shall be 
At peace, if he but think he injur'd me. 

jSuII, Shep, In this fount be thy grave. Thou 
wert not meant 

Sure for a woman, thou'rt so innocent. 

[Flings her into the tcelL 
She cannot 'scape, fox* underneath the ground. 

In a long hollow the clear spring is bound, 

'Till on yon side, where the morn's sun doth look, 
The struggling water breaks out in a brook. ; 

[jS^it* • 

The God of the River rlseth with Amoret in 
Ms arms, 

God, What pow'rful charms my streams do 
bring 

Back again unto their spring. 

With such force, that I their God, . 
o 2 


Three times striking with my rod. 

Could not keep them in their ranks ? 

My fishes shoot into the banks; 

There's not one that ^stays and feeds. 

All have hid them in the weeds. 

Here's a mortal almost dead, 

Fall'n into my riverJiead, 

Hallow'd so with manj^ a spell. 

That 'till now none ever fell, 

'Tis a female j'Oung and clear. 

Cast in by some ravisher. 

See upon her breast a wound, 

On which there is no plaister bounda 
Y et she's warm, her pulses beat, 

'Tis a sign of life and heat. 

If thou be'st a virgin pure, 

I can give a present cure : 

Take a drop into thy wound. 

From my wat'ry locks, more round. 

Than orient pearl, and far moi'e pure 
Than unchaste fiesh may endure. 

See, she pants, and from her %sh 
The warm blood gusheth out afresh. 

She is an unpolluted maid ; 

I must have this bleeding staid* 

From my banks I pluck this flow'r 
With holy hand, whose virtuous pow'r 
Is at once to heal and draw. 

The blood returns, I never saw 
A fairer mortal. Now doth break 
Her deadly slumber; Vii’gin, speak. 

Amo. Who hath restor'd my sense, giv'n me 
new breath. 

And brought me back out of the arms of death ? 
God. I have heal'd thy wounds. 

Amo, Ah me ! 

God. Fear not him that succour'd tliee : 

I am this fountain's God ! Below 
My waters to a river grow, 

And 'twixt two banks with osiers set, 

That only prosper in the wet. 

Thro* the meadows do they glide, 
lYheeling still on ev'ry side. 

Sometimes winding round about. 

To find the even’st channel out. 

And if thou wilt go with me. 

Leaving mortal company. 

In the cool stream shalt thou lie. 

Free from harm as well as I : 

I will give thee for thy food 
No fish that useth in the mud ; 

But trout aiid pike, that love to swim 
Where the gravel from the brim 
Thro' the pure streams may be seen : 

Orient pearl fit for a queen. 

Will I give, thy love to win, 

And a shell to keep them in: 

Not. a fish in all my brook 
That shall disobey thy look, ^ 

But, when thou wilt, come sliding by. 

And from thy white hand take a 
And to ihake the^’undet^iahd *' ■' ■ 

How -I Oan my wavM eoihi&aiid,' ^ 

They shall bubble I Sing, '■ 

■Bweel# than tli^-sllver stelng. 
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the SONG. 

Po not fear to put tliy feet 

Naked in the river sweet ; 

Think not leeclij or npwt;, or toad> 

bite thy foot, when thou hast trod; 

Nor let the water rising high, - 
As thou wad’st in, make thee cry 
And sob ; but ever live with me, 

And not a wave shall trouble thee ! 

Jmo. Immortal powr, that ruFst this holy 
hood, 

I know myself unworthy to be woo’d 
By thee, a God ! For ere this, but for thee, 

I should have shewn my weak mortality. 
Besides, by holy oath betwixt us twain, 

I am betroth’d unto a shepherd swain, 

>?hose comely face, I know the gods above 
May make me leave to see, but not to love. 

God, May he prove to thee as true ! 

Fairest vii-gin, now adieu ! 

I must makeany waters dy, 

Lest they leave their channels dry. 

And beasts that come unto the spring 
Miss their morning’s -watering, 

Which I would not ; for of late 
All the neighbour people sate 
On my banks, and from the fold 
Two white lambs of three weeks old 
Offer’d to my deity : 

For which this year they shall be free 
From raging floods, that as they pass 

Nor shall their meads be overflown. 

When theif grass is newly mown. 

Amo, For thy kindness to me shewn, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force. 

Cross thy streams, to stop thy course ; 

May no beast that comes to drink. 

With his horns cast down thy brink ; 

May none that for thy flsh do look. 

Cut thy banks to damm thy brook ; 

Bare-foot may no neighbour wade 
In thy cool streams, wife or maid. 

When the spawn on stones do lie. 

To wash their hemp, and spoil the fry I j 
God, Thanks, virgin ! I must down again. 
Thy wound will put thee to no pain : 

Wonder not so soon ’tis gone; 

A holy hand was laid upon. 

Amo, And I, unhappy born^o be, 

Must follow him that flies from me I 

’T-'lx ft. i.,' ' ' 

■ ' Enter Peridot, 

Peri, She is untrue, unconstant, and unkind; 
She’s gone, she’s -gone I Blow high^ tBbu North- 
west wind; 

And raise the sea to mountains ; let the trees 
That dare oppose thy raging fury, leese f " 

Their firm foundation ; creep into the earth,i .i i 
Ahii'sfeke^-liie. world, as at the monstrous: biHh I 
Ofmatoe^'yew-prodigy; whilst I constant 


Holding this trusty boar-spear in my hand. 

And falling thus upon it 1 

Enter Amarillis running, 

Amar, Stay thy dead-doing hand I thou art 
too hot 

Against thyself. Believe me, comely swain^ 

If that thou diest, not all the show’rs of rain 
The heavy clouds send down can wash away 
That foul unmanly guilt the world will lay 
iJpon thee. Yet thy love untainted stands: 
Believe me, she is constant ; not the sands 
Can be so hardly number’d as she won. 

I do not trifle, shepherd ; by the moon, 

And ail those lesser light our eyes do Yiew^ 

All that I told thee, Perigot, is true I 
Then, be a free man ; put away despair 
And will to die ; smooth gently up that fair 
Dejected forehead ; be as when thine eyes 
Took the first heat. 

Peri, Alas, he double dies 
That would believe, but cannot ! ’Tis not well 
You keep me thus from dying, here to dwell 
With many worse companions. But, oh, death ! 
I am not yet enamour’d of this breath 
So much, but I dare leave it ; ’tis not pain 
In forcing of a wound, nor after-gain 
Of many days, can hold me from my will ; 

’Tis not myself, but Amoret, bids kill. 

Amar, Stay but a little, little ; but one hour; 
And if I do not shew thee, thro* the pow’r 
Of herbs and words I have, as dark as night. 
Myself turn’d to thy Amoret, in sight, 

Herwery figure, and. the robe she wears. 

With tawny buskins, and the hook she bears 
Of thine own carving, where your names are set. 
Wrought underneath with many a curious fret. 
The primrose chaplet, taudry-lace*, and ring 
Thou gav’st her for her singing, with each thing 
Else that she wears about her, let me feel 
The first fell stroke of that revenging steel ! 

P&t'i. I am contented, if there be a hope. 

To give it entertainment, for the scope 
Of one poor hour. Go ; you shall find me next 
Under yon shady beech, ev’n thus perplex'd. 
And thus believing. 

Amar, Bind, before I go. 

Thy soul by Pan unto me, not to do 
Harm or outrageous wrong upon thy life, 

’Till my return. 

Peri, By Pan, and by the strife 
He had with Phoebus for the mastery. 

When golden Midas judg’d their minstrelsy, 

I will not! \Emunt, 

■ Enter Satyr with Alexis hurt. 

Sat, Softly gliding as I go. 

With this burthen fuli of woe, 

Thro* still silence of the night. 

Guided by the glow-worm’s light. 

Hither am I come at last. 

Many a thicket have I past; 

. Not a twig that durst deny me, 

Mr. Sympson observes, that the word tan*‘ 
am not give any low or ridiculous idea? the expression is 
tehen from Spencer, who in his Shepherd's Calendar, ths'month 
-April>;^Jis the virgins decked in their best array t&'. attend. 
';Queen Ehzabeth,— > ■ 
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Not a biisli that durst descry me^ 

To the little bird that sleeps 
On the tender spray ; nor creeps 
That hardy worm with pointed tail, 

But if I be under sail^ 

Fljdng faster than the wind;, 

Leaving all the clouds behind. 

But doth hide her tender head 
In some hollow tree, or hed 
Of seeded nettles ; not a hare 
Can be started from his fare 
By my footing ; nor a v/ish 
Is more sudden, nor a fish 
Can be found with greater ease 
Cut the vast puhoiinded seas. 

Leaving neither print nor sound. 

Than I, when nimbly on the ground 
I measure many a league an hour. 

But, behold the happy pow’r, 

[tS'eeinp Clorin. 

That must ease me of my charge. 

And by holy land enlarge, 

The soul of this sad man, that yet 
Lies fast bound in deadly fit. 

Heaven and great Pan succour it ! 

{Enter Chrin.) 

Hail thou beauty of the bower, 

Whiter than the* paramour 
Of my master 1 Let me crave 
Thy virtuous help to keep from grave 
This poor mortal, that here lies. 

Waiting when the destinies 
Will undo his thi’ead of life. 

View the wound by cruel knife 
Trench'd into him. 

Clor. What art thou that call'st me from 
myholyrites^ ^ 

And, with the fear'd name of death, affrights 
My tender ears ? Speak me thy name and will. 
^at. I am the Satyr that did fill 
Your lap with early fruit ; and will, 

When I hap to gather more. 

Bring you better and more store. 

Yet i come not empty now: 

See a blossom from the bough ; 

But beshrew his heai’t that pull'd it, 

And his pei'fect sight that cull'd it 
From the other springing blooms ! 

For a sweeter youth the grooms 
Cannot shew me, nor the downs. 

Nor tiie many neighb'ring towns. 

Low in yonder glade I found him ; 

Softly in mine arms I hound him ; 

Hither have I brought him sleeping 
In a trance, his wounds fresh %veepmg. 

In remembrance such youth may 
Spring and perish in a day. 

Clor, Satyr, they wrong thee, that do term 
thee rude ; 

Tho' thou be'st outward rough and tawnyhued;, 
Thy manner's are as gentle and as fair 
As his, who brags himself born only heir 
To all humanity. Let me see the wound: 

This herb will stay the current, being liound 
Fast to the orifice, and this restrain 


Ulcers and swellings, and such inward pain " 
As the cold air hath forc'd into the sore; 
This to draw out such putrlfying gore 
As inward falls. 

Sat Heaven granZ it may he good ! 

Clor, Faixdy wipe away the blood ; 

Hold him gently, till I fling 
Water of a virtuous spring 
On his temples ; turn him twice 
To the moon-heams ; pinch him thrice; 
That the lah'ring soul may draw 
From his great eclipse. 

Sat, 1 saw 
His eye-lids moving. 

Clof\ Give him breath. 

All the danger of cold death 
I Now is vanish'd ; with this plaister. 

And this unction, do I master 
All the fester'd ill that may 
Give him grief another day. 

Sat. See, he gathers up his sprite. 

And begins to hunt for light* 

* Now he gapes and breathes again : 

How the blood runs to the vein 
That erst was empty I 
Alewis^ Oh, my heart ! 

My deafest, dearest Cloe 1 Oh, the smart 
Runs thro' my side I I feel some pointed thing 
Pass thro' my bowels, sharper than the sting 

I Of scorpion. 

Pan, preserve me ! what are you ! 

Do not hurt me 1 I am true 
To my Cloe, tho' she fiy, 

And leave me to this destiny: 

There she stands, and will not lend 
Her smooth white hand to help her friend. 
But I am much mistaken, for that face 
Bears more austerity and modest grace. 

More reproving and more awe. 

Than these eyes yet ever saw i 
In my Cloe. Oh", my pain 
Eagerly renews again I 

Give me your help for his sake you love best, 
Clor. Shepherd, thou canst not possibly take 
rest, 

'Till thou hast laid aside all heats, desires, 
Provoking thoughts- that stir up lusty fires. 
Commerce with wanton eyes, strong blood, and 
will 

To execute ; these must l)e purg'd, until 
The veins grow whiter ; then repent, and pray 
Great Pan to ke^p you from the like decay. 

And I shall undertake your cure with ease ; 

'Till when, this virtuous plaister will displease 
Your tender sides. Give me your hand, and rise ! 
Help him a little. Satyr ; for bis thighs 
Yet are feeble. 

Alexis. Sure I've lost much blood. 

Sat. 'Tis no matter ; 'twas not good. 
Mortal, you must leave your wooing ; 

Tho' there be a joy in doing, ; ^ 

Yet it brings much grief hehind it ; . 

They best feel it, that do find it* 

■ Gfef, ' Come ^ bring him in; ^ will , attend 
his sore, „ p; -L 
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Wlien you are well;, take lieed you lust no more. 
Sat. Skepkerclj see what comes of kissing ; 
By my head, 'twere better missing*— 

Brightest, if there be remaining 
Any service, without feigning 
I will do it ; were I set 
To catch the nimble wind, or get 
Shadows gliding on the green. 

Or to steal from the great queen 
Of the fairies all her beauty; 

I would do it, so much duty 
Do I owe those precious eyes, 

Clor. I thank thee, honest Satyr. If the 
cries 

Of any other, that he hurt, or ill, 

I)raw*thee unto them, prithee do thy w'ill 
To bring them hither. 

SaL I will ; and wEen the w'eather 
Serves to angle in the hrook, 

I will bring a silver hook, 

With a line of finest silk, 

And a rod as white as milk. 

To deceive the little fish : . 

So I take my leave, and wish 
On this bow r may ever dwell 
Spring and summer I . 

Chr. Friend, farewell ! [£a;eunt. 

EntBT ’Amoret, seeking her love. 

Amo. This place is ominous ; for here I lost 
My love, and almost life, and since have, cross’d 
All these woods* oyer ne’er ; a nook or dell, 
Wdiere any little bird or beast doth dwell, 

Of any hill, or glade the wind sings thro’. 

Nor a green bank, hof shade wliei'e shepherds use 
To sit and riddle, sweetly pipe, or chuse 
Their Valentines, that I have miss’d, to find use 
My love in. Perigot ! Oh, too unkind. 

Why hast thou fied me ? Whither art thou gone? j 
How have I wrong’d thee? Was my love alone ! 
To thee worth this scorn’d recompence ? ’Tis 
well ; I 

I am content to feel it : But I tell ■ 

Thee, shepherd, and these lusty woods shall hear. 
Forsaken Amoret is yet as clear 
Of any stranger fire, as Heaven is 
From foxil corruption, or the -deep abyss 
From light and happiness ! and thou may’st know 
All this for truth, and how that fatal blow 
Thou gav’st me, never from desert of mine 
Fell on my life, but from suspect of thine. 

Or fury more than madness-; thqi-efore, here 
Since J have lost my life, my love, my dear. 

Upon this cursed place, and on this green 
That first <Evorc’d us, shortly shall be seen - 
A sight of so great pity, .that each eye . . 

Shall daily spend his spring in memory . 

Of my untiinoly faE'l.;.vup . 

■ MMer ^ 

Amar. I am hot blind, - * r r ; :i ^ ; 

Nor is it thro’ the working ef •' 

That this shews Amoret.' I'orsake me, aJl-'i’’-' 
That dweH upon the soul, but what men call ;; ' 
W%#er,*or*more4han wonder*, mimcleE-i'SV '“'i' 
swe, so strange as this, the omk Ai; ' ' ,r ■ 


Never gave answer of; it passeth dreams, 

Of madmens’ fancy, when the many streams. 

Of new imaginations rise and fall ! 

’Tis but an hour since these eai-s heard her call 
For pity to young Perigot ; while he. 

Directed by his fury, bloodily [cold ; 

Lanch’d up her breast, which bloodless fell and 
And, if belief may credit what was told. 

After all this, the Melancholy Swain 
Took her into his arms, being almost slain, 

And to the bottom of the holy well 
Flung her, for ever wdth the waves to dwell. 

’Tis she, the very same ; ’tis Amoret, 

And living yet ; the great pow’rs will not let 
Their virtuous love be cross’d. Maid, wipe away 
Those hea\^y drops of sorrow, and allay 
The storm that yet goes high, which, not deprest. 
Breaks heart and life, and all, before it rest. 

Thy Perigot 

Aino. Where, which is Perigot ? 

Amar. Sits there below, lamenting much, God 
wot. 

Thee and thy fortune. Go, and comfort him ; 
And thou shalt find him underneath a brim 
Of sailing pines, that edge yon mountain in. 

Amo. I go, I run ! Heaven grant me I may win 
His soul again ! [^Exit. 

Enter' Sullen Shepherd. 

Sulk Shop. Stay, Amarillis, stay ! 

You are too fleet ; ’tis two hours yet to-day. 

I have perform’d my promise. 

•55' 45- 46- 45- -» ■» ^ -X* 

Amar.. . Field, shepherd, hold I Learn not to 
be a wronger 

Of your word. W as not your promise laid. 

To break their loves first ? 

SuU. Shep. I haVfe done it, maid. 

Amar. No ; they are yet unbroken, met again. 
And are as hard to part yet, as the stain 
Is from the finest lawn. 

Su/l. Shep. I say, they are 
Now at this present parted, and so far. 

That they shall never meet, 

Amar. Swain, ’tis not so ; 

For do but to yon hanging mountain go. 

And there believe your eyes. 

SuU. Shep. You do hut hold 
Oil with delays and trifles. Farewell, cold 
And frozen Bashfulness, unfit for men I 
Thus I salute thee, virgin ! 

Amar. And thus, then, 

I hid you follow. . Catch me, if you can ! 

[^Eirif. 

SuU. Shep. And, if I stay . behind, I am no 
man ! [Ea^it, running after her. 

Enter Perigot. 

Peri. Night, do not steal away ! I woo thee 
■ ■^'yet- 

To hold a hard hand o’er the rusty bit 
That guides thy lazy team. Go back again, 
Bootes, thou that didv’st thy frozen wain 
Round as a ring, and bring a second night 
To hide - my soi'rows from the coming, light ^ 

.Let -hot tlae eyes of men stare on my face; 

And , read my falling 1 give me some P^ace 
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Where never sun-beam shot his wholesome lights 
That I may sit and pour out my sad sprite 
Like running water, never to be known 
After the forced fall and sound is gone ! 

* Enter Amoret^ looking for Per igot* 

Amo, This is the bottom. Speak,’ if thou be 
here. 

My Perigot ! Thy Amoret, thy dear. 

Calls on thy loved name. 

Peri, /\^hat art who dare 
Tread these forbidden paths, where death and 
care ■" 

Dwell on the face of darkness ? 

"'Tis thy friend. 

Thy Amoret; come hither, to give end 
To these consumings. Look up, gentle boy, 

I have forgot those pains and dear annoy 
I suffer'd for thy sake, and am content 
To be thy love again. Why hast thou rent 
Those curled locks, where I have often hung 
Ribbons, and damask-roses, and have flung 
Waters distilFd to make thee fresh and gay, 
Sweeter than nosegays on a bridal day ? 

Why dost thou cross thine arms, and hang thy 
face 

Down to thy bosom^ letting fall apace, 

From those two little heav'ns, upon the ground, 
Show'rs of more price, more orient, and more 
round, 

Than those that hang upon the moon's pale 
brow,^ 

Cease these complainings, shepherd ! I am now 
The same I ever was, as kind and free, 

And can forgive before you ask of me : 

Indeed, I can and will. 

Peri, So spoke my fair I 
Oh, you great working pow'rs of earth and air. 
Water and forming hre, why have you lent 
Your hidden virtues to so ill intent f 
Ev'n such a face, so fan*, so bright of hue, 

Plad Amoret ; such words, so smooth and new, 
Came flying from her tongue ; such was her eye. 
And such the pointed sparkle that did fly 
Forth like a bleeding shaft ; all is the same, 

The robe and buskins, painted book, and frame 
Of all her body. Oh me, Amoret ! 

Amo, Shepherd, what means this riddle who 
hath set 

So strong a diff’rence 'twixt myself and me 
That I am grown another Look, and see 
The ring thou gav'st me, and about my wrist 
That curious bracelet thou thyself didst twist 
From those fair tresses. Know'st thou Amoret ? 
Hath not some newer love forc’d thee forget 
Thy ancient faith ? 

Peru Still nearer to my love ! 

These he the very words she oft did prove 
Upon my temper ; so she still would take 
Wonder into her face, and silent make 
Signs with her head and hand, as who would say, 
Shepherd, remember this another day. 

Ayno. Am I not Amoi‘et ? Where w'as I lost ? 
Can there be Heav’n, and time, and men, .and, 
most 

OftheseuncoEstaiit? Faith, where art thoufied? 
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Are all the vow^s and protestations dead, 

The hands held up, the wishes, and the heart ? 
Is there not one remaining, not a part 
Of ail these to be found ? Why then, I see. 

Men never knew that virtue, constancy. 

Peri, Men ever were most blessed, till cross 
fate 

Brought love and women forth, unfortunate 
To all that ever tasted of their smiles ; 

Whose actions are all double, full of wiles; 

Like to the subtile hare, that ’fore the hounds 
Makes many turnings, leaps, and many rounds, 
This way and that way, to deceive the scent 
Of her pursuers. 

Anzo. ’Tis but to imevent 
Their speedy coming on, that seek her fall ; 

The hands of cruel men, more bestial. 

And of a nature more refusing good 
Than beasts themselves, or fishes of the flood. 
Peri, Thou art all these, and more than na- 
ture meant, 

When she created all; frowns, joys, content; 
Extreine fire for an hour, and presently 
Colder than sleepy poison, or the sea ; 

Upon whose face sits a continual frost. 

Your actions ever driven to the most. 

Then down again as low, that none can find 
/fhe rise or failing of a woman’s mind. 

A?no, Can there be any age, or days, or time. 
Or tongues of men, guilty so great a'crime 
As wronging simple maid ? On, Ferigot, 

Thou that wast yesterday without a blot ; 

Thou that wast ev’ry good, and ev’ry thing 
That men call blessed ; thou that wast the spring 
From whence our looser grooms drew all their 
best; * 

Thou that wast always just, and always blest 
In faith and promise ; thou that hadst the name 
Of virtuous giv’n thee, and mad st good the same 
Ev’n from thy cradle ; thou that wast that all 
That men delighted in 1 Oh, what a fall. 

Is this, to have been so, and now' to bo ^ 

'The only best in wrong and infamy, v 

And I to live to know this 1 And by me J 
That lov’d thee dearer .than mine eyes, or that 
\Yhich we esteem’d our honour, virgin state ; 
Dearer than swallows love the early morn, 

Or dogs of chace the sound of merry horn; 

Dearer than thou thy new love, if thou hast 
Another, and far dearer than the last ; 

Dearer than thou canst love thyvself, tho’ ail 
The self-love w^re within thee, that did fall 
With that coy swain that now is made a flow’r. 
For whose dear sake Eclio weeps many a show’r. 
And am I thus rewarded for my flame? 

Lov’d worthily to get a wanton’s name ? 

Come, thou forsaken willow', wind Uiy head. 

And noise it to the world my love is dead 1 
I am forsaken, I am cast away. 

And left for ev’ry lazy gi'oom to say, 

I was unconstant, light, and sooner lost 
Than ' the quick clouds we . see, or the chlE 

frost " ‘"y " 

When the hot sun beats on it*! Tell me yet, 

Canst thou not love again thy Amoret.^ 
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Ferl. Thou art not worthy of that blessed 

name 1 , _ 

I must not know thee ; fling tliy wanton flame 
Upon some lighter bloody that may be hot 
With words and feigned passions : Perigot 
Was ever yet unstain'dj and shall not now 
Stoop to the meltings of a borrow’d brow. 

Amo. Then hear me^ Heav’nj to whom I call 
for right, 

And you fair twinkling stars that crown the 
■"night:;, ■■ 

And hear me, woods, and silence of this place. 
And ye sad hours that move a sullen pace ; 

Hear me, ye shadows, that delight to dv/ell 
In horrid darkness, and ye powers of hell. 

Whilst I breathe out my last ! I am that maid. 
That yet untainted Amoret, that play’d 
The careless prodigal, and gave away 
hly soul to this young man, that now dares say 
I am a stranger, not the same, more wild ; 

And thus with much belief I was l^egiiil’d. 

I am that maid, that have delay’d/ denied. 

And almost scorn’d the loves of all that tried 
To win me, but this swain ; and yet confess 
I have been woo’d by many, with no less 
Soul of affection, and have often had 
Rings, belts, and crackneis^^ sent me from the lad 
That feeds Ms flocks down westward j lambs 
and doves 

By young Alexis ; Baphnis sent me gloves ; 

All which I gave to thee : Nor these, nor they 
That sent them, did I smile on, or e’er lay 
Up to my after-memory. But why 
Bo I resolve to grieve, and not to die ? 

Happy had been the stroke thougav’st, if home ; 
By this time had I found a quiet room 
Where ev’ry slave is free, and ev’ry breast 
That living breeds new care, now lies at rest ; 
And thither will poor Amoret I 
FerL Thou must. 

Was ever any man so loth to trust 
His eyes as I ? or was there ever yet 
Any so like as this to Amoret ? 

For whose dear sake I promise, if there be 
A living soul within thee, thus to free 
Thy body from it I 

[lie hurts her again. 
Amo. So this work hath end ! 

Farewell, and live ! be constant to thy friend 
That loves thee next 1 

JSfiter Satyr ; Perigot runs off. 

Sat, See, the day begins t<5 break, . 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtile fire ; the wind blows cold, 

While the morning doth unfold ; 

Now the birds begin to rouse. 

And the squirrel from the boughs 
Leaps, to get him nuts and fruit / . , 

The early lark, that erst was mute> 

Carols to the rising day, ~ . 

. Many a note and many a lay ; 

" Therefore here I end my watch, -'l 

* Dr.' Johnson says, c^'oclcml is- a hard- brittle 
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Lest the wandering swain should catch 
Harm, or lose himself. 

Ajno. Ah me i 

Sat. Speak again, whate’^r thou be. 

I am ready ; speak I say : 

By the dawning of the day, 

'By the pow’r of night and Fan, 

I enforce thee speak again 1 

Amo. Oh, I am most unhappy 1 
Sat. Y et more blood i 
Sure these wanton swains are wood. 

Can there be a hand or heart, 

Bare commit so vile a part 
As this murder ? By the moon. 

That hid herself when this was done. 

Never was a sweeter face ! 

I will bear her to the place 

Where my goddess keeps ; and crave 

Her to give her life or grave. [Exeunt. 

Enter Clorin. 

Clo. Here whilst one patient takes his rest 
secure 

I steal abroad to do another cure. 

Pardon, thou buried body of my love, 

That from tliy side I dare so soon remove ; 

I will not prove inconstant, nor will leave 
Thee for an hour alone. When I deceive 
My first-made vow, the wildest of the wood 
Tear me, and o’er thy grave let out my blood ! 

I go, by wit, to cure a lover’s pain. 

Which no herb can ; being done, I’ll come again. 

lEwiU 

Enter Thenof, 

The. Poor shepherd, in this shade for ever lie, 
And seeing thy fair Clorin’s cabin, die ! 

Oh, hapless love, which being answer’d, ends; 
And, as a little infant cries and bends 
His tender brows, when rolling of his eye 
He hath espied something that glisters nigh 
Which he would have, yet give it him, away 
He thrcfws it straight, and cries afx*esh to play 
With something else: such my affection, set 
On that which I should loath, if I could get. 

Enter Clorin. 

Clo. See where he lies I Did ever man but he 
Love any woman for her constancy 
To her dead lover, which she needs must end 
Before she can allow him for her friend. 

And he himself must needs the cause destroy 
For which he loves, before he can enjoy? 

Poor Shepherd, Heav’n grant I at once may free 
Thee from thy pain, and keep my loyalty ! 
Shepherd, look up. 

The. Thy brightness doth amaze 1 
So Phoshus may at noon bid mortals gaze ; 

Thy glorious constancy appears so bright, 

I dare not meet the beams with my weak sight. 

, Clo. Why dost thou pine away thyself for me ? 
The. Why dost thou keep such spotless con- 
stancy? ■ . 

Clo. Thou holy shepherd, see what, for thy 
■ sake, , 

Giofixx, thy Clorin, now dare undertake. 

f' , [-He stUTis 
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The. Stay tliere^ thou 'constant Glorin ! if 
there be 

Yet any part of woman left in thee^ 

To make thee lights think yet before thou speak I 
, do. See^ what a holy vow for thee I break : 

that already have my fame far spread, 

For being constant to my lover dead. 

The, Think yet, dear Clorin, of your love ; 
how true. 

If you had died, he would have been to you. 

Cio, y et all 111 lose for thee— 

The, Think but how blessed 
A constant woman is above the rest ! 

Clo, And offer up myself, here on this ground. 
To be dispos'd by thee. 

The. why dost thou wound 
His heart with malice against women more, 

That hated all the sex, but thee, before ? 

How much more pleasant had it been to me 
To die, than to behold this change in thee I 
Yet, yet return; let not the woman sway ! 

Clo. Insult not on her now, nor use delay. 
Who for thy sake hath ventur'd all her fame. 
The. Thou hast not ventur'd, but bought cer- 
tain shame I 

Your sex's curse, foul falshood, must and shall, 

I see, once in your lives, light on you all. 

I hate thee now I — ^Yet turn ! 

Clo. Be just to me: 

Shall I at once both lose my fame and thee 
The. Thou hadst no fame ; that which thou 
didst like good 

Was hut thy appetite that sway'd thy blood 
For that time to the best : For as a blast 
That tbro’ a bouse comes, usually doth cast 
Things out of order, yet by chance may come. 
And blow some one thing to his proper room ; 

So did thy appetite, and not thy zeal. 

Sway thee by chance to do some one thing well. 
Yet turn! 

Clo. Thou dost but try me, if I would* . 
Forsake thy dear embraces, for my old 
Love's, tho^ he were alive : But do not fear. 

The. I do contemn thee now, and dare come 
near. 

And gaze upon thee ; .for methinks that grace. 
Austerity, which sate upon that face. 

Is gone, and thou like others ! False maid, see, ! 
This is the gain of foul inconstancy I [Eaiit. 
Clo. 'Tis done, great Pan ; 1 give thee thanks 
for it ! 

What art could not have heal'd, is cur'd by wit. 
Enter Thenot again. 

The. Will you be constant yet ? will you re- 
move 

Into the cabin to your buried love ? 

Clo. No, let me die ; but by thy side remain. 
The. There's none shall know that thou didst 
ever stain 

Thy w^orthy strictness, but shalt honour'd be, 
And I will lie again under, this tree. 

And pine and die for thee with more delight. 
Than I have sorrow now to know thee light. 

Clo. Let me have thee, and I'll be where thou 
wilt. " ^ . - 




The. Thou art of womens' race, and full of 
guilt. 

Farewell all hope of that sex ! Whilst I thought 
There was one good, I fear'd to find one naught : 
But since their minds I fill alike espy. 
Henceforth I'll chuse as others, by mine eye ! 

lEscit. 

Clo. Blest be ye pow'rs that gave such <^uick 
redress. 

And for my labours sent so good success. 

I rather chuse, tho' I a woman be. 

He should speak ill of all, than die for me. 

{Exit. 

ACT V.' 

Enter Priest and Old Shepherd. 

Priest. Shepherds, rise, and shake off sleep I 
See, the blushing morn doth peep 
Thro' the windows, while the sun 
To the mountain tops is run. 

Gilding all the vales below 
With his rising flames, which grow 
Greater by his climbing still. 

Up, ye lazy grooms, and fill 
Bag and bottle for the field i 
Clasp your cloaks fast. Jest they yield 
To the bitter North-east wind. 

Call the maidens up, and find 
MTio la^ longest, that she may 
Go without a friend all day ; 

Then reward your dogs, and pray Y 

Pan to keep you from decay : > 

So unfold, and then away ! J 

What, not a shepherd stirring ? Sure the grooms 
Have found their beds too easy, or the rooms 
Fill'd with such new delight, and heat, that they 
Have both forgot their hungry sheep, and day. 
Knock, that they may remember what a shame 
Sloth and neglect lay on a shepherd's name. 

Old Shep. It is to little purpose ; not a swain 
This night hath known his lodging here, or lain 
Within these cotes; The woods, or some near 
' .. town, A 

That is a neighbour to the bord'ring Down, 

Hath drawn them thither, 'bout some lusty sport. 
Or spiced wassel-bowl, to which resort 
All the young men and maids of many a cote. 
Whilst the trim minstrel strikes his merry note. 
Priest. God pardon sin ! — Shew me the way 
tliat leads 

To any of their haunts. 

Old Shep. -This to the meads. 

And that down to the woods. 

Priest. Then this for me. 

Come, shepherd, let me crave- your company, 

{ExemiL 

Clorin in her caMn^ Alexis with her. 

Clo. Now your- thoughts ax'e almost pure. 
And your wound begins to cure. 

Strive to banish all that's vain. 

Lest it should break out again. 

Alexis. Eternal thanks to thee, thou holy 
maid ! 

I find my former wand'ring thoughts well staid 
' Through thy wise' precepts ; and my outward 
pain, 
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By thy choice herbs, is aliiiost gone again : 

Thy sex's vice and virtue are reveal'd 
At once ; for what one hurt another heal'd. 

Clo. May thy grief more appease I 
Relapses are the wors4 disease. 

Take heed how you in thought offend ; 

So mind and body both will mend. 

Enter Satyr, ivith Anioret, 

Amo: Be'st thou the wildest creature of the 
wood. 

That bear'st me thus away, drown'd in my blood. 
And dying, know I cannot injur'd be; 

I am a maid; let that name fight for me ! 

Sat Fairest virgin, do not fear 
Me, that doth thy body bear. 

Not to hurt, but heal'd to be ; 

Men are ruder far than we. 

See, fair goddess, in the wood 
They have let out yet more blood: 

Some savage man hath struck her breast. 

So soft and white, that no wild beast 
Burst ha' touch'd, asleep, or wake ; 

So sweet, that adder, newt, or snake. 

Would have lain from arm to arm, 

On her bosom to be warm 
All a night, and being hot. 

Gone away, and stung her not. 

Quickly clap herbs to her breast. 

A man sure is a kind of beast ! 

Clo* With spotless hand, on spotless breast 
I put these herbs, to give thee rest 
Which till it heal thee, there will bide. 

If both be pure ; if not, off slide. 

■ ^ee, it falls off from the wound ! 

Shepherdess, thou art not sound ; ; ' 
Fulloflustl 

Sat Who would have thought it ? 

So fair a face ! 

Clo. Why, that hath brought it. 

A^no. For aught I know, or think, these w^ords 
my last. 

Yet,. Pan so help me as my thoughts are chaste! 
Clo, And so may Pan bless this my cure. 
As all my thoughts are just and pure. 

Some uncleanness nigh doth lurk. 

That will not let my med'cines work. 

Satyr, search if thou canst find it. 

Sat Here away methinks I wind it : 
Stronger yet. Oh, here they be ; 

Here, here, in a hollow tree. 

Two fond mortals have I found. 

Ck, Bring them out; they are unsound. 

Enter Cloe and Eaplmis, 

Sat By the fingers thus I wring ye. 

To my goddess thus I bring ye: 

Strife is vmn, come gently m. , . 

I scented them ; they're fuli of sin. 

Clo. Hold, Satyr ; take this glass. 

Sprinkle over, all the place," . : - - ^ s • 

Purge the air from lustful, breath, ■ ■ ; 

_ To save this shepherdess from'^^ath,-;-; \ 
And stand you still whilst I do dresi . S ; - 
Her ;yound, for fear the nain ehcrea,sf 
From this glass 1 tlprow a..drdp/ 

Of chrijRtal water on'the too ; ■: • ^ 7-^ ■ ; 


Of -ev'ry grass, oil ffow'rs a pair : 

Send a fume, and keep the air 
Pure and wholesome, sweet and Mess'd, 

'Till this vix'gin's wound be, dress'd. , 

Clo, Satjj-r, help to bring her in. 

Sat ^ By Pan, I think . she:.hath .no^sin, ■ • 

She is so light. Lie on these leaves. 

Sleep, that mortal sense deceives, 

Grown thine eyes, and ease thy pain; 

May'st thou soon be well again ! 

Clo, Satyr, bring the shepherd near ; 

Try him, i/ his mind be clear. 

Sat Shepherd, come. 

Eaph, My thoughts are pure. 

Sat. The better trial to endure. 

Clo. In this flame his finger thrust ; 

Which will burn him if he lust ; 

But if not, away will turn. 

As loth unspotted flesh to burn. — 

See, it gives back ; let him go. 

Farewell, mortal ! keep thee so. 

Sat Stay, fair nymph ; fly not so fast ; 

We must try if you be chaste. 

Here's a hand that quakes for fear ; 

Sure she will not prove so clear. 

Clo, Hold her finger to the flame ; 

That will yield her praise or shame. 

Sat To her doom she dares not stand, 

I But plucks away her tender hand; 

And the taper darting sends 
His hot beams at her fingers' ends. 

Oh, thou art foul within, and hast 
A mind, if nothing else, unchaste. 

Aleocis, Is not that Cloe ? 'tis my love, 'tis she 
Cloe, fair Cloe ! 

Cloe. My Alexis ! 

Alexis. He. 

Cloe, Let me embrace thee. 

Clo, Take her hence. 

Lest her sight disturb his sense. 

Alexis, Take not her ; ^take my life first ! 
Clo. See, his wound again is burst ! 

Keep her near, here in the wood, 

'TM. I've stopt these streams of blood. - 
Soon again he ease shall find. 

If I can but still his mind. 

This curtain thus I do display ; 

To keep the piercing air away. 

[Curtain drawn. 
Enter Old Shepherd and Priest 
Priest Sure, they are lost for ever I 'Tis in 
vain 

To find them out, with trouble and much pain. 
That have a ripe desire, and forward will 
To fly the company of all but ill. 

What shall be coiinsell'd now > shall we retme. 
Or constant follow still that first desire 
W e had to find them ? 

Old Shop, Stay a little while ; 

; For, if the morning's inist do not beguile 
My sight with shadows, sure I see a swain : 

One of this jolly troop’s come hack again. 

; : Enter Thenot. 

' Bost thou not blush, young shepherd, 

fv to be known, . 
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Thus without care, leaving thy flocks alone. 

And following what desire and present blood 
Shapes out before thy burning sense for good ; 
Having forgot what tongue hereafter xnay 
Tell to the world thy falling ojfF, and say ^ 
Thou art regardless both of good and shame. 
Spurning at virtue, and a virtuous name ? 

And like a glorious"'* desperate man that buys i 
A poison of much price, by which he dies. 

Dost thou lay out tor lust, whose only gain 
Is foul disease, with present ache and pain. 

And then a grave? These he the fruits that grow 
In such hot veins, that only beat to know 
Where they may take most ease, and grow am- 
bitious 

Thro' their own wanton fire, and pride delicious. 
The, Right holy Sir, I have not known this 
night 

What the smooth face of mirth was, or the sight 
Of any looseness ; music, joy, and ease. 

Have been to me as bitter drugs to please 
A stomach lost with weakness, not a game 
That I am skilFd at throughly : Nor a dame. 
Went her tongue smoother than the feet of time. 
Her beauty ever living, like the rhime 
Our blessed Tityrus did sing of yore; 

No, were she more enticing than the store 
Of fruitful summer, when the loaden tree 
Bids the faint traveller be bold and free ; 

'Twere but to me like thunder ’gainst the bay. 
Whose lightning may enclose, but never stay 
Upon his charmed branches ; such am I 
Against the catching flames of woman's eye. 
Priest, Then wherefore hast thou wander'd ? 
The, 'Twas a vow 

That drew me out last night, which I have now 
Strictly perform'd, and homewards go to give 
Fresh pasture to my sheep, that they may live. 
Priest, 'Tis good to hear you, shepherd, if 
the heart 

In this well-sounding musick bear his part. 
Where have you left the rest ? 

The. I have not seen. 

Since yesternight we met upon this green 
To fold our flocks up, any of that train ; 

Yet have I walk'd those woods round, and have 
lain ! 

All this same night under an aged tree ; 

Yet neither wand'ring shepherd did I see. 

Or shepherdess, or drew into mine ear 
The sound of living thing, unless it were 
The nightingale among the thick-leav'd spring, 
That sits alone in sorrow, and doth sing 
Whole nights away in mourning ; or the owl. 

Or our great enemyt, that still doth howl 
Against the moon's cold beams. 

Priest, Go, and beware 
Of after-falling! 

The, Father, 'tis my care. 

Enter Eaphnis, • - 
Old Shep, Here comes another straggler ; sure 
I see 

’if Glorious t in this place, bears the same sense as the French 
gloTleuXf v^hich signifies jprewd!, r«in.— 
t The wolf. 
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A shame in this young shepherd. Daphnis ? 
Eaph. He. 

Priest, Where hast thou left the rest, that 
should have been. 

Long before this, grazing upon the green 
Their yet-imprison'd flocks ? 

Eaph, Thou holy man, 

Give me a little breathing, 'till I can 
Be able to unfold what I have seen : 

Such horror, that the like hath never been 
Known to the ear of shepherd. Oh, my heart 
Labours a double motion to impart 
So heavy tidings ! You all know the bow'r 
Where the chaste Clorin lives, by whose great 
pow'r 

Sick m.en and cattle have been often cur'd; 
There lovely Amoret, that was assur’d 
To lusty Perigot, bleeds out her life. 

Forc'd by some iron hand and fatal knife ; 

And by her, young Alexis, 

Enter Amarillis, running from her Sullen 
Shepherd, 

Amar, If there be 

Ever a neighbour-brook, or hollow tree. 

Receive my body, close me up from lust 
That follows at my heels ! be ever just. 

Thou God of shepherds. Pan, for her dear sake 
That loves the rivers' brinks, and still doth shake 
In cold remembrance of thy quick pursuit ! 

Let me be made a reed, and ever mute, 

Nod to the waters' fall, whilst ev'ry blast 
Sings thro' my slender leaves that I was chaste ! . 

Pi'iest, Tliis is a night of wonder ! Amarill', 
Be comforted ; the holy Gods are still 
Revengers of these wrongs. 

Amar, Thou blessed man, 

Honoui*'d upon these plains, and lov'd of Pan, 

* * 4 * * * 45 - 

By all the garlands that have crown'd that head. 
By thy chaste oMce, and the marriage bed 
That still is bless'd by thee ; by all tlie rites 
Due to our God, and by those virgin lights 
That burn before his altar; let me hot 
Fail from my former state, to gain the blot 
That never shall be purg'd I I am not now 
That wanton Amarillis ! 

I hear him come ! save me I 
Priest, Retire a w^hile 

Behind this bush, 'till we have known that vile 
Abuser of young maidens. 

Enter Sullen Shepherd, 

SuU Shep, Stay thy pace. 

Most-loved Amarillis ; let the chase 
Grow calm and milder ; fly me not so fast. 

I fear the pointed brambles have unlac’d 
Thy golden buskins ; turn again and see 
Thy shepherd follow, that is strong and free, . 

Can give thee many kisses, soft and warm 
As those the sun prints on the smiling cheek 
Of plums or mellow peaches ; I am sleek 
And smooth as Nepip^xe, when stern JEoIps 
: Locks up his surly winds, and nimbly thus 
1 Can shew my actrre ypuQi I Why dost thou fly ? 


Remember, AmariJlis^ it was I 

That kiird Alexis for thy sake, and set 

An everlasting' hate 'twixt Amoret 

And her beloved Perigot ; 'twas I 

That drown'd her in the^^well, whei‘e she must lie 

^Till time shall leave to be. Then, turn again, 

Turn with thy open arms, and clip the swain 

Tliat hath perform'd all this ; turn, turn I say ! 

I must not be deluded. 

Priest. Monster, stay ! 

Thou that art like a canker to the state 
Thou liv'st and hreath'st in, eating with debate 
Thro’ every honest bosom, forcing still 
The veins of any that may serve thy will ; 

Thou that hast offer’d with a sinful hand 
To seize upon this virgin, that doth stand 
Yet trembling here I 

' # -S!- Vf ^ ^ 

Now to the how'r, and bring this beast along. 
Where he may suffer penance for his wrong. 

[^Esceunt 

Enter Perigot, with Ms hand bloody. 

Peri. Here will I wash it in this morning’s 
dew. 

Which she on every little grass doth strew 
In silver drops against the sun’s appear : 

’Tis holy water, and will make me clear. — 

My hand will not be cleans’d. My wronged love. 
If thy chaste spirit in the air yet move. 

Look mildly down on him that yet doth stand 
All full of guilt, thy blood upon his hand ; 

And tho’ 1 struck thee undeservedly. 

Let my revenge on her that injur’d thee 
Make less a fault which 1 intended not, 

And let these dew-drops wash away my spot !— 
It will not cleanse. Oh, to what sacred flood 
Shall I resort, to wash away this blood } 

Amidst these trees the holy Clorin dwells. 

In a low cabin of cut boughs, and heals 
All wounds : To her I will myself address. 

And my rash faults repentantly confess ; 
Perhaps she’ll And a means, by art or pray’r. 

To make my hand, with chaste hlood stained, 
fair: 

That done, not far hence, underneath some tree 
I’ll have a little cabin built, since she. 

Whom I ador’d, is dead ; there will I give 
Myself to strictness, and like Clorin live ! 

[Eoeit, 

The curtain is drawn bach ; Clorin appears siU 
ting in the cabin, Amoret sitting on the one 
side of her, Aleosis and Clo% on the otlm^; 
Satyr standing by. 

Clo, Shepherd, once more your blood is staid. 
Take example by this maid. 

Who is heal’d ere you he pure ; 

So hard it is lewd lust to cure. ,:;. ^ 

Is your love. yet true and chaste,’ ' 

Aud for ever so to last ? ' ' . . 7' ''c'} 

Alexis. I have forgot all vain desires^ ^ 
All looser thoughts, ilLtemper’d fires. . : , 

True love I find a pleasant Imne, - ’ -/ - '’.I ! 
Whose mod’rate heat can ne’er eonsumei 
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Clm. And ' I a new fire feel in me. 

Whose chaste flame is not quench’d to be., , 
Clo. Join your' hands with modest touchy' 
And- for ever keep you such I • 

Enter Perigot ■ 

Peri. Yon is her cabin ; thus far off I’ll stand 
And call her forth ; for my unhailow’d hand 
I dare not bring so near yon sacred place. 
Clorin, come forth, and do a timely grace 
To a poor swain ! 

Clo. What art thou that dost call ? 

Clorin is ready to do good to all ? 

Come near 1 
Peri. 1 dare not. 

Clo. Satyr, see 
Who it is that calls on me. 

Sat. There at hand some swain doth stand. 
Stretching out a bloody hand. 

Peri. Come, Clorin, bring thy holy waters 
clear. 

To wash my hand, 

Clo, What wonders have been here 
To-night ! Stretch forth thy hand, young swain. 
Wash and i*ub it, whilst I rain 
Holy water. 

PfiW, Still you pour. 

But my hand will never scour. 

Clo. Satyr, bring him to the bower. 

We will try the sov’reign pow’r 
Of other waters. 

Sat. Mortal, sure 
’Tis the blood of maiden pure 
That stains thee so ! . 

[^The Satyr leadeth Mm to the bower, 
where he spieth Amoret, and kneet 
ing down, she knoweth Mm.'] 

Peri. What e’er thou be, 

Be’st thou her sprite, or some divinity. 

That in her shape thinks good to walk this 
grove. 

Pardon poor Perigot I 
Amo, I am thy love, 

Thy Amoret, for evermore thy love ! 

Strike once more on my naked breast. I’ll prove 
As constant still. Oh, cou’dst thou love me yet. 
How soon could I my former griefs forget ! 
Peri. So overgreat wdth joy that you live, 
now 

I am, that no desire of knowing how 
Both seize me. Hast thou still pow’r to forgive ? 
Amo. Whilst thou hast pow’r to love, or I 
to live. 

More welcome now, .than hadst thou never gone 
Astray from me i 

Peri. And when thou lov’st alone. 

And not I thee, death, or some ling’ring pain 
That’s w^orse, light on me I 
Clo. Now your stain 
Perhaps will cleanse thee ; once again. 

See, the blood that erst did stay. 

With the water drops aw^ay. 

7 All the pow’i‘s again are pleas’d, 

AAd with this new knot are appeas’d. 

”, Join your hands, and rise together, 

Ban^ Mess’d th 
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Enter Priest and Old Shepherd. 

Clo, Go back again^, whatever thou ai*t ; unless 
Smooth maiden thoughts possess thee, do not 
press 

This hallow’d ground. Go, Satyi', take this hand. 
And give him present trial. 

SaL Mortal, stand, 

’Till by fire I have made known 
Whetlier thou be such a one 
That may st freely tread this place. 

Hold thy hand up. Never was 
More untainted flesh than this. 

Fairest, he is full of bliss. 

Clo. ^ Then boldly speak, why dost thou seek 
this place? * , 

Priest First, honour’d virgin, to behold thy 
"face,'' . 

MTiere all good dwells that is ; next, for to try 
The truth of late report was giv’n to me : 

Those shepherds that have met with foul mis- 
chance. 

Thro’ much neglect, and more ill governance, 
Whether the wounds they have may yet endure 
The open air, or stay a longer cure ; 

And lastly, what the doom may be shall light 
Upon those guilty wretches, thi-o’ whose spite 
All this confusion fell : for to this place. 

Thou holy maiden, have I brought a brace 
Of these olffenders, who have freely told. 

Both why, and by what means, they gave this 
bold 

Attempt upon their lives. 

Clo. Fume all the ground. 

And sprinkle holy water ,* for unsound 
And foul infection ’gins to fill the air ! 

It gathers yet more strongly ; take a pair 
Of censors fill’d with frankincense and myrrh. 
Together with cold camphire : Quickly stir 
Thee, gentle Satyr ; for the place begins 
To sweat and labour with th’ abhorred sins 
Of those offenders. Let them not come mgh. 

For full of itching flame and leprosy 
Their very souls are, that the ground goes back. 
And shrinks to feel the sullen weight of black 
And so unheard of venom. Hie thee fast. 

Thou holy man ; and banish from the chaste 
These man-like monsters ; let them never more 
Be known upon these downs, but long before 
The next sun’s rising, put them from the sight 
And memory of ev’ry honest wight. 

Be quick in expedition, lest the sores 
Of these weak patients break into new gores. 

\_Emt Priest. 

Peri. My dear, dear Amoret, how*- happy are 
Those blessed pairs, in whom a little jar 
Hath bred an everlasting love, too strong 
For time, or steel, or env)?’ to do wrong I 
How do you feel your hurts ? Alas, poor heart. 
How much I was abus’d I Give me the smart. 
For it is justly mine. 

Amo. I do believe. 

It is enough, dear friend ; leave off to giieve. 

And let us once more, in despite of ill. 

Give hands and hearts again. 


Pert.^ With better will 
Than e’er I went to find in hottest day 
Cool christal of the fountain, to allay 
My eager thirst. May this band never breaks 
Hear us, oh, heav’n ! ^ 

Amo. Be constant. 

Pm. Else Pan wreak. 

With double vengeance, my disloyalty ; 

Let me not dare to know the company 
Of men, or any more behold those eyes ! 

I Amo. Thus, shepherd, with a kiss, all envy 
dies, 

Ente7' Priest. 

Priest. Bright maid, I have perform’d your 
will; the swain 

In whom such heat and black rebellions reign 
Hath undergone your sentence, and disgrace : 
Only the maid I have reserv’d, whose face 
Shews much amendment ; many a tear doth fall 
In sorrow of her faiilt : Great fair, recall 
Your heavy doom, in hope of better days. 

Which I dare promise ; once again upraise 
Her heavy spirit, that near drowned lies 
In self-consuming care that never dies. 

Cfo, . I am content to pardon; call her in. 

The air grows cool again, and doth begin 
To purge itself: How bright the day doth shew 
After this stormy cloud ! Go, Satyr, go. 

And with this taper boldly tiy her hand : 

If she be pure and good, and firmly stand 
To be so still, we have perform’d a work 
Worthy the gods themselves. 

[Satpr brings Amarillis in. 
Sat Come forward, maiden ; do not lurk, 
Nor hide your face with grief and shame ; 

Now or never get a name > 

That may raise thee, and re-cure 
Ail thy life that was impure. 

Hold your hand unto the flame ; 

If thou be’st a perfect dame. 

Or hast truly vow’d to mend. 

This pale fire will be thy friend. 

See, the taper hurts her not ! 

Go thy ways ; let never spot 
Henceforth sei:^e upon thy blood : 

Thank the gods, and still be good ! 

Clo. Young shepherdess, now you are brought 
again 

To virgin state, be so, and so remain 
To thy last day, unless the faithful love 
Of some good shepherd force thee to remove ; 
Then labour to be true to him, and live 
As such a one that ever strives to give 
A blessed memory to after-time ; 

Be famous for your good, not for your crime. 
Now, holy man, I offer up again 
These patients, full of health and free frompain: 
Keep them from after-ills ; be ever near 
Unto their actions ; teach them how to clear 
The tedious way they pass thro’, from suspect ; 
Keep them frosn wronging others, or neglect 
Of duty in themselves ; correct the blood .v 
With thrifty bits, and labour ; let the flood, 

Or the '.-next netghb’ring spring, give remedy , 

To .greedy thirst and travail, mttM tree 
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That Bang’s witB wanton clusters; let not 
winej, , 

Unless in sacrifice, , or ; rites divine, '■ 

Be ever known of sBepBerds ; have a care, 

TBou man of holy life No w do not spai*e 
Their faults thro’ much remissness, nor forget 
To cherish him, whose many pains and sweat 
Hath giv'n increase, and added to the downs. 
Sort all your shepherds from the lazy clowns 
That feed their heifers in the budded brooms : 
Teach the young maidens strictness, that the 
grooms 

May ever fear to tempt their blowing youth ; 
Banish all compliments, but single truth. 

From ev'ry tongue, and ev^ry shepherd’s heart ; 
Let them still use persuading, but no art : 

Thus, holy Priest, I wish to thee and these. 

All the best goods and comforts that may please ! 
Jll And all those blessings Heav’n did ever 

: ^ 

We pray upon this bow’rmay ever live. 

Priest. Kneel, ev’ry shepherd, while with 
powerful hand 

I bless your after-labours, and the land [jou 
You feed your flocks upon. Great Pan defend 
From misfortune, and amend you, 

Keep you from those dangers still 
That are follow’d hy your will ; 

Give ye^means to know at length 
All your riches ; all your strength 
Cannot keep your foot from falling 
To lewd lust, that stiB is calling 
At your . cottage, ’till his pow’r 
, Bring again that golden hour 
Of peace and rest to ev ry soul. 

May his care of you control 
All diseases, sores, or pain. 

That in after-time may reign. 

Either in your flocks or you ; 

Give ye all affections new. 

New desires, and tempers new. 

That ye may he ever true ! 

Now rise and go ; and, as ye pass away. 

Sing to the God of Sheep that happy lay 
That honest Dorus taught ye ; Dorus, he 
That was the soul and God of melody. 

[They all sing, 

THE SONG, 

All ye woods, and trees, and bow’rs, 

All ye virtues and ye pow’rs 
That inhabit in the lakes, 

In the pleasant springs or brakes, 

: Move your feet 

To our sound, 

. 'Whilst we greet 

All this ground. 

With his honour and his name 
That defends our flocks from blame. 


He is great, and be is just, ~ ^ 
He is ever good, and must - ; 
Thus be honour’d. Daffadilies, 
Hoses, pinks, and loved liBies, 

■’ Let us fling, ‘ 

, 'i Whilst we sing, 


j-.-'A', 


Ever holy, 

Everlioly, 

Ever honour’d, ever young ! 

Thus great Pan is ever sung. 

[Eweunt 

Sat Thou divinest, fairest, brightest. 

Thou most pow’rfui maid, and whitest, 

Thou most virtuous and most blessed, 

Eyes of stars, and golden tressed 
Like Apollo I tell me, sweetest, 

What new service now is nieetest 
For the Satyr? Shall I stray 
In the middle air, and stay 
The sailing rack, or nimbly take 
Hold by the moon, and gently make 
Suit to the pale queen of night 
For a beam to give thee light? 

Shall I dive into the sea. 

And bring the coral, making way 
Thro’ the rising waves that fall 
In snowy fleeces ? Dearest, shall 
I catch thee wanton fawns, or flies 
Whose woven wings the summer dyes 
Of many colours ? get thee fruit. 

Or steal from Heav’n old Orpheus’ lute I 
All these 111 venture for, and more. 

To do her service all these woods adore. 

Clo, No other service. Satyr, but thy watch 
About these thickets, lest harmless people 
catch 

Mischief or sad mischance. 

Sat Holy virgin, I will dance 
Round about the woods as quick 
As the breaking light and prick 
Down the lawns, and down the vales 
Faster than the wind-mill sails. 

So I take my leave, and pray 
All the comforts of the day. 

Such as Phoebus’ heat doth send 
On ^he earth, may still befriend 
Thee and this arbour 1 
Clo. And to thee. 

All thy master’s love be free ! 

[Ea;eunt ormm.. : 


[The Paithful Shepherdess was not, like many of 
the plays published in. the collected works of Beau- 
moat and Fletcher, a joint labour. It was. wholly 
the production of the latter. The tragi-comedy 
of Pkilaster, or Love Lies a^Mleeding, which fol- 
lows (though, according to our usual arrangement, 
in this instance inadvertently interrupted, it should 
have preceded the dramatic pastoral), is generally 
. supposed to have been written conjunctively by these 
associate bards. Earle, however, the intimate friend 
of Beaumont, publicly ascribed it entirely to him, 
and that, too, in the Hfe-time of Fletcher, who is 
not known to have laid any claim to it himseifj--** 
VompUerf]- - ' ' - ■ ■" - 
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PHILASTED, OB DOVE LIBS A-BLEEDIN0. 
PERSONS EEPRBSESTJSD. 

Men* 

King. 

Phi laster, heir to the crown , 

Pharamond, prince of Spain. 

Dion, a lord. 

ThrS^e, his associates. 

An old captain. 

Five citizens. 

A country fellow. 

Two woodmen. 

The king’s guard and train. 

Women. 

Arethusa, the king’s daughter. 

Galatea, a wise modest lady, attending the princess. 

Megj'tz, a lascivious lady. 

An old wanton lady, or crone. 

Another lady attending the princess. 

Rztnhra^ia / <iatighter of Dion, but disguised like a page, and 
Ji^upmasta, Bellario. 

Scenes Sicily. 

ACT I. 

Enter Dion, Cleremont, and Thrasiline. 

Cle. Here's nor lords nor ladies. 

Dion. Credit me^ gentlemen, I wonder at it. 
They received stidct charge from the king to 
attend here. Besides, it was boldly published, 
that no officer should forbid any gentleman that 
desire to attend and hear. 

Cle. Can you guess the cause ? 

Dion. Sir, it is plain, about the Spanish 
prince, that's come to marry our kingdom's heir, 
and be our sovereign. 

Thra. Many, that will seem to know much, 
say, she looks not on him like a maid in love. 

Dion. Oh, Sir, the multitude (that seldom 
know any thing but their own opinions) speak 
that they would have ; hut the prince, before 
his own approach, receiv'd so many confident 
messages from the state, that I think she's re- 
solv'd to be rul'd. 

Cle. Sir, it is thought, with her he shall en- 
joy both these kingdoms of Sicily and Calabria. 

Dion. Sir, it is, without controvftrsyj so 
meant. But 'twill be a troublesome labour for 
him to enjoy both these kingdoms with safety, 
the right heir to one of them living, and living 
so virtuously ; especially, the people admiring 
the bravery of his mind, and lamenting his 
injuries. 

Cle. Who? PMlaster? 

Dion. Yes; whose father, we all know, was 
by our late king of Calabria unrighteously de- 
pos'd from his fruitful Sicily. Myself drew some 
blood in those wars, which I would give my 
hand to he wash'd from. 

Cle. Sir, my ignorance in state policy will 
not let me know why, Phiiaster being heir to 
one of these kingdoms, the king should suffer 
him to walk abroad with such free liberty. 

Dion, Sir, it seems your nature is' more con- 
stant than to enquire after state news. But the 
king, of late, made a hazard of both the king- 
doms, of Sicily and his own, with offering but 
to imprison Phiiaster. At which the city was 
in arms, not to be charm'd down by any state- 
order or proclamation, tiH they saw Phiiaster 
ride thi-ough the streets pleas'd, and without a 


guard; at which they threw their hats and 
their arms from them ,* some to make bonfires 
some to drink, all for his deliverance. Which^ 
wise men say, is the cause the king labours to 
bring in the power of a*foreign nation, to a we 
his own with. 

Enter Galatea^ Megra, aiid a lady, 

Thra, See, the ladies. What's the first 

Dion, A wise and modest gentlewoman that 
attends the princess. 

Cle, The second? 

Dion, She is one that may stand still dis- 
creetly enough, and ilLfavoui-’dly dance her 
measure; simper when she is courted by her 
friend, and slight her husband. 

Cle, The last ? 

Dion. Her name is common through the king- 
dom, and the trophies of her dishonour advanced 
beyond Plercuies^ pillars. 

•5C- * •» ♦>? -X' * * * 

Cle. She's a profitable member. 

La, Peace, if you love mei You shall see 
these gentlemen stand their gronndf and not 
court us* 

^l. What if they should ? 

Meg. What if they should ? 

La, Nay, let her alone. "iYbat if they should? 
MHiy, if they should, I say they were never 
abroad. What foreigner would do so ? It writes 
them directly untra veiled. 

Gal, Wby-y what if they be ? 

Meg, What if they he ? 

La. Good madam, let her go on. What if 
they be ? Why, if they be, I will justify, they 
cannot maintain discourse with a judicious lady, 
nor make a leg, nor say ^ excuse me.' 

Gal. Ha, ha, ha 1 

La. Do you laugh, madam ? 

Dion. Your desires upon you, ladies. 

La. Then you must sit beside us. 

Dion, I shall sit near you then, lad^. 

La. Near me, perhaps : But there's a lady 
indures no stranger ; and to me you appear a 
very strange fellow. 

Meg. Methinks, he’s not so strange ; he would 
quickly be acquainted. 

Thra. Peace, the king. 

Enter King, Fharamond, Arethusa ^ and train. 

King, To give a stronger testimony of love 
Than sickly promises (which commonly 
In princes find both birth and burial 
In one breath) we have drawn you, worthy Sir, 
To make your fair endearments to our daugh- 
ter, 

And worthy services known to our subjects, 

Now lov'd and wonder'd at. Next, our intent 
To plant you deeply, our immediate heir. 

Both to our blood and kingdoms. For this lady, 
(The best part of your life, as you confimi me. 
And I believe) though her few years and sex 
Yet teach her nothing but her fears and blushes. 
Desires without desire, discourse and knowledge 
Ondy of what herself is to* herself, [sleepi, 
Make her feel moderate health ; and when she 
In making no ill day, Mows ' no iii dreams. 
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Think not, dear Sir, these undivided parts, 

That must mould up a virgin, are put on 
To shew her so, as borrow'd ornaments. 

To speak her perfect love to you, or add 
An artificial shadow to Jier nature : 

No, Sir ; I boldly dare pi’oclaim her, yet 
No woman. But woo her still, and think her 
modesty 

A sweeter mistress than the offer’d language 
Of any dame, were she a queen, whose eye 
Speaks common loves and comforts to her ser- 
vants. 

Last, noble son (for so I now must call you) 
What I have done thus public, is not only 
To add a comfort in particular 
To you or me, but all ; and to confirm 
The nobles, and the gentry of these kingdoms. 
By oath to your succession, which shall be 
Within this month at most. 

Thm. This will be hardly done. 

€le. It must he ill done, if it be done, 

Dion, When Tis at best, ’twill be but half 
done, whilst 

So brave a gentleman’s wrong'd and flung off, 

. Thra, I fear. 

Ck, Who does not ? 

Dion, I fear not for myself, and vet I fear too. 
Well, we shall see, we shall see. No more, 

Pha, Kissing your white hand, mistress, I 
take leave 

To thank your royal father ; and thus far. 

To be my own free trumpet. Understand, 
Great king, and these your subjects, mine, that 

/Tor so deserving you have spoke me. Sir, 

And so deserving I dare speak myself) 

To what a person, of what eminence. 

Ripe expectation, of what faculties. 

Manners and virtues, you would wed your king- 
doms : 

Y ou in me have your wishes. Oh, this country ! 
By more than all my hopes I hold it happy ; 
Happy, in their dear memories that have been 
Kings gx*eat and good ; happy in yours, that is ; 
And from you (as a chronicle to keep 
Your noble name from eating age) do I 
Opine myself, most happy. Gentlemen, 

Believe me in a word, a prince’s word. 

There shall be nothing to make up a kingdom 
Mighty, and flourishing, defenced, fear’d. 

Equal to be commanded and obey'd. 

But through the tovels of my life I’ll find it. 
And tye it to. this country. And I vow 
My reign shall be so easy to the subject. 

That ev'ry man shall be his prince himself. 

And his own law (yet I his prince and law.) 
And, depest lady, to your dearest self 
(Dear, in the choice of ^hiin whose name and 
lustre ‘ ^ . ' 

Must make you more and mightier) let me say, 
Y ou are the blessed'st living ; for, Meet princess. 
You shall enjoy a man of men, to be ■ ^ 

Your servant; you shall make him yours, Tor 
' whom ^ . . ' . r, 

Gi^at , que^ens die, - , 


Thra. ' Miraculous! ' ■, 

C/e. This speech calls him Spaniard, being 
nothing but a large inventory of his own re- 
commendations. 

Enter Phiimter, 

Diofi, I wonder w^hat’s his' price ? For cer- 
tainly 

He'll sell himself, lie has so prais’d his shape. 
But here comes o|ie more worthy those large 
speeches. 

Than the large speaker of them. 

Let me be swallow’d quick, if I can -find. 

In all th’ anatomy of yon man’s virtues. 

One sinew sound enough to promise for him. 

He shall be constable.^ 

By this sun, he’ll ne’er make king 
Unless it be for trifles, in my poor judgment. 

Phi. Right noble Sir, as low as my obedience, 
And with, a heart as loyal as my knee, 

I beg your favour. 

Kinff, Rise ; you have it. Sir. 

Dion, Mark but the king, how pale he looks, 
xvith fear ! 

Oh ! this same whorson conscience, how it jades 

US'! ■ ■■ . ■ ■ 

King, Speak your intents, *Sir. 

Phi. Shall I speak 'em freely ? 

Be still my royal sovereign. 

King. As a subject, 

We give you freedom. 

Dion, Now it heats. 

Phi. Then thus I turn 
My language to you, Prince ; you, foreign man ! 
Ne’er stare, nor put on wonder, for you must 
Indure me, and you shall. This earth you tread 
upon 

^ dowry, as you hope, with this fair princess) 
By my dead father (oh, I had a father, 

%Yhose memory I bow to i) was not left 
To your inlieritance, and I up and living ; 
Having ^myself about me, and my sword. 

The souls of all my name, and memories. 

These arms, and some few friends besides the 
gods; 

To part so calmly with it, and sit still. 

And say, I might have been.' Ill tell thee, 
Phararaond, 

When thou art king, look I be dead and rotten, 
And my name asbes : For, hear me, Pharamond I 
This very ground thou goest on, this fat earth. 
My father's friends made fertile with their 
faiths, 

Before that day of shame, shall gape and swal- 
low 

Thee and thy nation, like a hungry grave. 

Into her hidden bowels. Prince, it shall; 

By Nemesis, it shall ! 

Pha, He's mad ; beyond cure, mad. 

Dion, Here is a fellow has some fire in’s 
veins: 

The outlandish prince looks like a tooth- 
drawer. 

princebf poppingjays, I’Jl'make it. 
well appear , ■ , "■ 
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You displease us: 

You are too bold. 

^ F/ii. NOj Sii% I am too tame. 

Too much a turtle, a tiling bom without pas- 
sion, [over, 

A faint shadow, that every drunken cloud sails 
And makes notbing. 

I do not fancy this. 

Call our phjrsicians : Sure lie is somewhat tainted. 
Tkra. 1 do not think 'twill prove so. 

Dmi, H'as giv'n him a general purge already, 
for all the right he has ; and now he means to 
let him blo.od. Be constant, gentlemen: By 
these hilts. 111 run his hazard, although I run 
my name out of the kingdom. 

Cle. : Peace, we are all one soul. 

FM. What you have seen in me to stir of- 
fence, 

I cannot find ; unless it be this lady, 

Offerll into mine arms, with the succession ; 
Which I must keep, though it hath pleas^’d your 
fury 

To mutiny ■within you ; without disputing 
Your genealogies, or taking knowledge 
Whose branch you are. The king will leave it 
me ; 

And I dare make it mine. Y ouhave your answer. 

F/ii, If thou w^ert sole inheritor to him 
That made the xvorld his, and couldst see no sun 
Shine upon any thing but thine ; were Pharamond 
As truly valiant as I feel cold, 

And ring’d among the choicest of his friends 
(Such as would blush to talk such serious follies 
Ur back such belied commendations) 

And from this presence, spite of all these bugs, 
lies. 

You should hear further from me. 

Sir, you wrong the x)riiice : 

I gave you not this freedom to brave Qnr best 
friends. 

You deserve our frown. Go to ; be better tem- 
per’d. 

P/ih It must be. Sir, when I am nobler usVl. 
Gal. Ladies, 

This would have been a pattern of succession, 
Had he ne’er met this mischief. By my life. 

He is the worthiest the true name of man 
This day within my knowledge, 

Me^. I cannot tell what you may call your 
knowledge ; 

But th’ other is the man set in my eye. 

Oh, ’tis a prince of wax f 
Gal. A dog it is. 

Phiiaster, tell me 

The injuries you aim at, in y<Hir riddles.^ 

FM. If you had' my eyes, Sir, and sufferance, 
Mv griefs upon you, and my broken fortunes, „ 
M}’ wants great,’ and now nought bat hopes and 
fe^rs, ■ ‘ \ . 

I^iy y/rongs ■would make ill ri ddies to be laugh’d at. 
Hare you be still my king, and right me not > 
'Give me your wrongs in private, ■■ 

. : ^ l_Thep whiBper. 
PM. Take them, ■ 

And ease me of a load would bow strong’ Atlas, 


Cie, He dares not stand the shock. 

Fioii. I cannot blame him : there’s danger 
in’t. Every man in tins age has not a soul of 
crystal, for all men to read tlieir actions thx'ough ; 
Mens’ hearts and faces are so fiir asunder, that 
they hold no intelligence. Do but viev/ yon 
stranger well, and yon shall see a fever through 
all his bravery, and feel him shake like a true 
recreant? If he give not back his crown again, 
upon the report of an elder gun, I hare no 
augury. 

King. Go to ! 

Be more yourself as respect our favour ; 
You’ll stir us else. Sir, I inust have you know. 
That you’re, and shall be, at our pleasure, wliat 
fashion we 

Will put upon you. Smooth your brow, or by 
the gods— — - 

PM. i am dead, Sir ; you’re my fate. It was 
not I 

Said, I was wrong’d : I carry all about me 
My. weak stars lead me all iny weak for- 
tunes. 

Who dares in all this presence speak (that is 
But man of flesh, and may be mortal) tell me, 

I do not most entirely love this prince, 

And honour his full virtues ! 

King. Sure he’s possess’d. 

FM. Yes, with my father’s spirit : It’s here> 
O king ! 

A dangerous spirit. Now he tells me, king, 
i was a king’s heir, bids me be a king ; 

And whispers to me, these are all my subjects, 
’Tis strange he will not let me sleep, but dives 
Into my fancy, and there gives me shapes 
That kneel, and do me service, cry me ^king:’ 
But I’ll suppress him ,* he’s a factious spirit. 

And will undo me. Noble Sir, your hand : 

1 am your serviint. 

King. Away, I do not like this : 

111 make you turner, or I’ll dis}?ossess you 


Both of life an^ 
I pardon your 
As your imprisj 

Dion. I tliaf 
people. 

GaL Ladies,! 
fellow,? 

Meg. A pr| 
.But eye yon stj 
gentleman? I 
them strung! 
and please 
ail the nat'u 
Gal. P 
lady ! 

’Tis a w'eakl 
■ Dion. Se( 
Spoke ; Iiom| 
train 
Did he 

''Euh int|». 

Like a cob 


j spirit: For this time 
Id speech, without so much 

IKt'ii King^ Fha. ami Are. 
you. Sir; you dare not for the 

at think vou now of this brave 
1 . 

I talking fellow; hot at hand. 
|er: Is he not a fine complete 
|hese strangers, 1 da effect 
/ do the rarest, lionie things 
est ! As I live, I could love 
iiiid over for his sake. , . . 
Ilfort your poor head-piece, 

|l had need of a night-cap. 
j fancy labours I Has he not 
Iraveiy? What a dang’rous 

|how he shook the king, 
pithin’ him, and his blood 
pod upoii his brow, 
ew. 
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FU. ..Hentleinen;, ^ . . 

You have bo suit to me ? I am no nlinion : 

You stand metliinks^ like men that would be 
courtiers^ 

If you could well be flatter'd at a price^ 

Not to undo your children. You’re all honest ; 
GrOj get you home again^ and make your country 
A virtuous court ; to which your great ones 
may/ 

In their diseased age^ retire^ and live recluse. 
C/e, How do you^ worthy Sir 1 
FhL Well^ very well ; 

And so .wellj tha/ if the king please^ I find 
I may live many years. 

Dion. The king must please^ 

Whilst we know what you are^, and who you are^ 
Your wrongs and injuries. Shrink not, worthy 
. v' Sir,- 

But add your father to you : in wdiose name, 
We’ll waken all the gods, and conjure up 
The rod of vengeance, the abused people ; 

W'hOj like to Imaging torrents, shall swell high. 
And so begirt the dens of these male-dragons. 
That, through the strongest safety, they shall 
beg 

For niercy at your sword’s point. 

FM. Friends, no more ; 

Our eax's may be corrupted : ’Tis an age 
We dare not trust our wills to. Do you love 
me? 

Thra. Do we love Heav’n and honourZ 
Fki. My lord Dion, ^ ^ 

You had a virtuous gentlewoman called you 
father ; 

Is she yet alive ? 

Dion, Most honour’d Sir, she is: 

And, for tbe penance but of an idle dream. 

Has undertook a tedious pilgrimage. 

Enter a Lady. 

FM, Is it to me, or any of these gentlemen 
you come ? 

Lady, To you, brave lord : The princess would 
entreat your present company, 

FM, The piuncess send for me I You are mis- 
taken. 

Lady, If you be call’d Philaster, ’tis to you. 
Fhi, Kiss her fair hand, and say I will at- 
tend her. 

Dw^ Do you know what you do ? 

FM, Yes ^ go to see a woman. 

€k. But do you weigh the danger you are in ? 
FhL ^ Danger in a sweet face ! 

By Jupiter, I must not fear a woman. 

Thra, But are you sure it was the princess 
sent? , 

It may he some foul train to catch your. life. 

FM. I do not think it, gentlemen ; she’s noble; 
Her eye may shoot me dead, or those trc^ red'" 
And white friends in her face may steal mV soul 
, out : , ■ ' ^ 

There’s all the danger in’ t. > But be what' -may, 
H^^ngl^ name hath armed me.- : 'kkk 

vMmU'ha afii 4-11-iial-fr lian-nw *ics +lamiVf 


Come, gentlemen, let’s make our friends ac- 
quainted. 

Lest the king prove false. [^Eis^eunt Gentkmm, 
Enter Aretlhiim and a lady. 

Are, Comes he not ? 

Lady. Madam ? 

Are. Will Philaster come ? 

Lady, Dear madam, you were wont 
To credit me at first. 

Am But didst thou tell me so ? 

I am forgetful, and my woman’s strength 
Is o’ercharg’d with dangers like to grow 
About my marriage, that these under things 
Dare not abide in such a troubled sea. 

How look’d he, when he told thee he would 
come? 

AYhy, well. 

Are, And not a little fearful I 
Lady. Fear, madam ? sure, he knows not what 
■ itis./'.-' ■ ■ ■ 

Are, Ye are all of his faction ; the w'hole 
court 

Is bold in praise of him ; whilst I - 
May live neglected, and do noble things, 

As fools in strife dhrowgold into the sea. 
Drown’d in the doing. But, I know he fears. 
Lady. Fear Madam, methought, his looks 
hid more * 

Of love than fear. 

Are, Of love ? to whom ? to you ? 

Did you deliver those plain words I sent, 

With such a winning gesture, and quick look, 
That you have caught him ? 

Lady. Madam, I mean to you. 

Are. Of love to me ? alas ! thy ignorance 
Lets thee not see the crosses of our births. 
Nature, that loves not to be questioned 
M^hy she did this, or that, but has her ends. 

And knows she does well, never gave the world 
Two things so opposite, so contrary, 

As he and I am : If a bowl of blood. 

Drawn from this arm of mine, would poison thee, 
A draught of his would Cure thee. Of love to 
me? 

Lady. Madam, I think I hear him. 

Are. Bring him in. 

Ye gods, that would not have your dooms with- 
stood, 

Whose holy wisdoms at this time it is. 

To make the passion of a feeble maid 
The way unto your justice, I obey. 

Enter PMlaster 

Lady, Here is my lord Philaster. 

’ Are. Oh ! ’tis well. 

Withdraw yourself. 

Fhi, Madam, your messenger 
Made me believe you wish’d to speak with me. 
Are, ’Tis true, Philaster ; but the words are 
such 

I have to say, and do so ill beseem 

The mouth of woman, that I wish them said, 

=A!nd, yet am loth to speak them. Have you 

■;';"’'i;\toOwn, _ V-;;. ; 

Thstf X have ought detracted from your worth ? 

' W-o-rro. T; in n£i».i;Mfvn tTTvrtmtv A tmn Ai« liQtro eAf. 
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My baser insti’uments to throw disgrace 
Upon your virtues ? C 

PM. Never^ madam^ you. [lie place, 

* Are. Why, then, should you, in such a pub- T 
Injure a princess, and a scandal lay Ii 

Upon my fortunes, fam’d to be so great ; ^ T 

Calling a great part of rny dowry in question ? "V 
PM. Madam, this truth which I shall speak, I; 
will be I 

Foolish : But, for your fair and virtuous self, I 
I could afford myself to have no right 
To any thing you wish’d. I. 

Are. Pliilaster, know, 

I. must enjoy these kingdoms. I 

Phi, Madam! Both? 

Are. Both, or I die : by fate, I die, Philaster, 1 
If 1 not calmly may enjoy them both. ^ 

Phi. I would do much to save that noble life : ( 
Yet would be loth to have posterity ^ 

Find in our stories, that Philaster gave 
His right unto a sceptre, and a crown, { 

To save a lady’s longing. j 

Are. Nay then, hear 1 ' 

I must and will have them, and more < 

PM. What more ? ^ , 

Are. Or lose that little life the gods prepar’d, . 
To ti’ouble this poor piece of earth withal. ( 

PM. . Madam, what more ? 

Are. Turn, then, away thy face. 

PM. No. 

Are. Bo. 

PM. I can t endure it. Turn away my face ? 

I never yet saw enemy that look’d 
So dreadfully, but that I thought myself 
As great a basilisk as he ; or spake 
So horribly, but that X thought my tongue 
Bore thunder underneath, as much as his ; 

Nor beast that I could turn from : sliall I then 
Begin to fear sweet sounds 1 a lady’s voice. 

Whom I do love ? Say, you would have my life ? 
Why, I will give it you ; for it is of me 
A thing so loath’d, and unto you that ask 
Of so poor use, that 1 shall iiuake no price: 

If you entreat, I will iimno\'’diy hear. 

Are. Y et, for my sake, a little bend thy looks. 
PM. I do. 

Are. 'I'hen know, I must have them, and thee. 
Phi. And me? _ t 

Are. Thy love ; without which, all the land 
Discover’d yet, will serve me for no use. 

But to be buried in. 

Phi. Is’t possible ? 

Are. W ith it, it were too little to bestow 
On thee. Now, though thy breath do strike me 
dead, 

(Which, know% it may) I have unript my breast. 
P/m. Madam, you are too full of noble 
thoughts. 

To lay a train for this contemned life, 

■Which you may haveibr asking ;^to suspect,. 
“VYhere base, where I deserve no ill. Love you. 
By all my hopes, 1 do, above my life: ' 

But how this passion should proceed from you . 

So. violently, would amasse a man':-; '■ 

That would be jealous. 


Are. Another soul, into my body shot. 

Could not have fill’d me with more strength and 
spirit, - 

Than this thy breath. But spend not hasty time. 
In seeking how I came thus : ’tis the gods, 

The gods, that make me so; and, sure, our love. 
Will be the nobler, and the better blest. 

In that the secret justice of the gods 
Is mingled with it. Let us leave, and kiss; 

Lest some unwelcome guest should iall betwixt 


And w^e should part without it. 

Phi. ’Twill be ill. 

I sliould abide here long. 

Are. ’Tis true ; and wmrse 
You should come often. How shall we devise 
To hold intelligence that our true loves, 

On any ne^v occasion, may agree 
What path is best to tread? 

PM. I have a boy. 

Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent. 

Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 

I found him sitting by a fountain-side, _ 

Of which he borrow’d some to quench his thirst, 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 

A garland lay him by, made b;f himself, 

Of many several flowers, bred in the bay, 

Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me : Isut ever when he turn’d 
His tender eyes upon ’em, he would weep. 

As if he meant to make ’em grow again. 

Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask’d him all his story. 

He told me, that his parents gentle dy d, 

Leaving him to tlie mercy of the fields, 

Wliich gave him roots; and of the crystal springs, 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the smi. 
Which still, he thank’d Mm, yielded mm 

Then took he up his garland, and did shew 
What every flower, as country people hold. 

Did signify ; and how all, order d thus, 
Expret’d*his grief: and, to my thoughts, did 

The pi'ettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish’d; so that, methought, i 

. could . » 1 ! • 

Have studv’d it. I gladly entertani d him, 

Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, and the seutlest ho}. 

That ever master kept. Him win 1 ssu'i 
To wait on you, and bear our hidden io\ e. 

Enter Lady* 

e Are. ’Tis well ; no more. ^ . 11 % 

Lady. Madam, the prince is come to do his 

e What wiU you do, Philaster, with your- 

' self* 

Phi. Why, that which all the gods have ap- 
' Dointed .out for me. g 

ly Dear, hide thyself^ Brmg m the prince. 

. Fhki m&e me fi-om Pharamondi 

When thunder speaks, which is the voice of 

Tho^l do reverance, yet I hide me notj 
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And shall a stranger prince have leave to brag 

Unto a foreign nation, that he made 
PHlastor hide himself r u 

Jre. He cannot knew it. [world 

p/ii Tliougli it should sleep for ever to the 
It is a simple sin to hitle myseit; 

Which will for ever on my conscience lie. 

Jre. Then^ good Fhilastei'j give him scope 
and way 

In what he says ; for he is apt to speak 
What you are* loth to hear: For my sake^ do. 
Fill I will. 

Enter Pharamond* 

Fha. My princely mistress^ as true lovers 
ought^ 

I come to kiss these fair hands ; and to shew^ 

In outward ceremonies, the dear love 
Writ in my heart. 

FhL If I shall have an answer no directlier^; 
I am gone. 

Fha. To what would he have answer ? 

Jre. To his claim unto the kingdom. 

Fhu. Sirrah, I forbare you before the king. 
FM. Good Sir, do so still : I would not talk 
with you. 

Fha. But now the time is fitter: Do but olFer 
To make mention of your right to any kingdom. 

Though it be scarce habitable 

Phi Good Sir, let me go. 

Fha. And by my sword 

Phi. Peace, Pharamond ! If thou 

Are, Leave us, Philaster. 

FhL 1 have done. 

Fha. You are gone: By Heav'n, 111 fetch 
you hack. 

FhL You shall not need. 

Fha. What now' ? 

P/Vh Know', Phai-amond, 

I loath to brawl with such a blast as thou, 

Who art nought but a valiant voice : But if 
Thou shalt provoke me further, men shall say 
Thou wert,' and not lament it. 

Fha, Do you slight ‘ 

My greatness so, and in the chamber of the 
princess ? 

FhL It is a place, to which, I must confess, 

I ow'e a reverence : But werel the church. 

Ay, at the altar, there’s no place so safe, ! 

Where thou dar st injure me, but I dare kill thee i 
And for your greatness, know'. Sir, 1 can grasp i 
You, and your greatness thus, thus into nothing. 
Give not a word, not a word back ! Farewell. 

J Ewit PhUaster. 
am: We must 

stop .. ’ 

His mouth with some office, when we are; married. 
Are. Y ou wete best tnake hChr.yourt:!<i^rpltier., 
FhL I think he w'ould discharge it well. But, 
madam, . ' ' . ' ' y'y ; \ _ 

I hope our hearts are knit ; and yet so slow j, 
The ceremonies of state are, that ’twill te lofig. 
Before oui' hands be so. If then you please, , . 
Being a^eed In heart, let us not w^it" : ;.j: 

■ ' Fo'f ' dtbaMiif ibrm, 'but'^ a' -y;' f 

BeHghts, anS so ’pwent our joys to cpino,- 


Are. If you dare Speak such thoughts, 

1 must withdraw ill honour. [_Erit. 

. Fha. The constitution of my body will never 
hold out till the ivedding. ■ , I, must seek else-' 
where. ^^EMt 

'ACT, II. . 

Enter Fhi/aefer and Feliario, 

Phi, And thou slialt find her honourable, boy ; 
Full of regard unto thy tender yoiith, 

For thine own modesty ; and, for my sake, 
Apter 'to give than thou wdlt be to ask. 

Ay, or deserve. 

Bel. Sir, you did take me up when I was 
nothing ; 

And only yet am something, by being yours, 
y ou trusted me unknown ; and that which you 
were apt 

To construe a simple innocence in me, 

Perhaps, might have been craft ; the cunoing 
of a boy 

Llard’ned in lies and theft: Yet ventur’d you 
To part my miseries and me ; for which, * 

I never can expect to serve a lady 
That bears more honour in her breast than you. 
Fhi. But, boy, it will prefer thee. Thou art 
young, 

And bear’st a childish overfiowdng love 
To tliem that clap thy cheeks, and speak thee 
fair yet. 

But when thy judgment comes to rule those 
passions, 

Thou wilt remember best those careful friends, 
That plac’d thee in the noblest way of life. 

She is a princess I prefer thee to. 

Bel. In that small time that I have seen the 

w'Oiid, 

I never knew a man hasty to part 
With a,servant he thought trusty : I remember,* 
My father would prefer the boys he kept 
To greater men than he ; but did it not 
Till they w'ere grown too saucy for himself. 

F/ii. Why, gentle boy, I find no fault at all 
In thy behaviour. 

Bel. Sir, if I have made 
A fault of ignorance, instruct my youth : 

I shall be willing, if not apt, to learn ; 

Age and experience will adorn my mind 
With larger knowledge : And if X have done 
A wilful fault, think me not past ail hope. 

For once. What master holds so strict a hand 
Over his boy, that he will part with him 
Without one waxming.^^ Let me be corrected. 

To break my stubbornness, if it be so. 

Bather than turn me off, and I shall mend. 

FhL Thy love doth plead so prettily to stay. 
That, trust me, I could weep to part with thee. 
Alas! I do not turn thee off; thou know’st 
It is my business that doth call thee hence ; 
And, when thou art with her, thou dwelFsb 
' _^.-.with me 

\TMnk so, , and Tis so. And when time is full, 
discharg'd this heavy trust, 
j so weak a one, I w'Ol again 

! Wait joy receive thee ; as I live, I will. 
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Nay^ weep not, gentle boy I ’Tis more tlian time 
Thou didst attend the princess. 

Bel I am gone. 

-But since I am to part with you, my lord, 

And none knows whether I shall live to do 
More service for you, take this little prayer : 
Heavhi bless your loves, your hgiits, all your 
.'designs!. 

May sick men, if they have your wish, be well ; 
And Ileav'n hate those you curse, though I be 
one! [JEMt. 

. BhL The love of boys unto their lords is 
,, strange:' 

I ha ve read wonders of it : Yet this boy. 

For my sake (if a man may judge by looks 
And speech) would out-do story. I may see 
A day to pay him for his loyalty. [Ewtt PM, 
Enter Pharamond, 

Pha, Why should these ladies stay so long } 
They must come this way : I know the queen 
employs 'em not ; for the reverend mother sent 
me word, they would ail be for the garden. If 
they should all pz'ove honest now, I were in a 
fair taking. I was never so long without sport I 
in my life ; and, in my conscience, 'tis not my 
fault. Oh, for our country ladies ! Here's one 
bolted ; 111 hound at hei*. 

Enter Galatea, 

Gal, Your grace! 

Pha, Shall I not be a trouble ? 

On/. Not to me, Sir. 

Pha, Nay, nay, you are too quick. By this 
sweet hand 

Gal, Youli be forsworn, Sir; 'tis but an old 
glove. If you will talk at distance, I am for i 
you : But, good prince, be not bawdy, nor do 
not brag ; these two I bar : And then, I think, 

I shall have sense enough to answer ail the 
weighty apothegms your royal blood shall manage. 
Pha, Dear lady,* can you love ? 

Gal, Dear, prince ! how clear ^ I ne'er cost 
you a coach yet, nor put you to the dear re- 
pentance of a banquet. Here's no scarlet, Sir, 
to blush the sin out it was given for. This wire 
mine own hair covers ; and this face has been 
so far from being dear to any, that it ne'er 
cost penny painting: And, for the rest of my 
poor wardrobe, such as you see, it leaves no hand 
behind it, to make the jealous mercer's wife 
curse our good doings. 

Pha, Y ou mistake me, lady. 

Gal Lord, I do so : ' W ould you, or I, could 
help it 1 

Pha. Do ladies of this country use to give 
no more respect to men of my full being ? 

Gal Full being ! I understand you not, un- 
less your gx*ace means growing to fatness ; and 
then your only remedy (upon my knowledge, 
prince) is, in a morning, a cup of neat white- 
w-ine, bre\r'd with cardans ; then fast till sup- 
per ; about eight you may eat ; use exercise, and 
keep a sparrow-hawk ; you can shoot in a tiller* : 

« Yo 7£ can shoot in a tiller u e, a stand 5 a small tree left in a 
wood for grotvth, till it is reliable; Or it may mean ratfeetj, in 
,a steel now; qmisti dims, a steelert i, a. Arcus dhalpbeatus, as 
Planner »ys m bis Bti/mologimm, , Mr, • 


But, of all, your grace must hy phlebotomy, 
fresh pork, con^mr, and clarified whey: The 
are all dullers of the vital spirits. 

Pha, Lady, you talk of nothing all this while. 
Gal 'Tis YQvj true, feir ; I talk of you. 

' Pha. This is a crafty wench ; I like her wit 
well ; 'twill be rare to stir up a leaden appetite. 
She's a Dahiie, and must be courted in a shower 
of gold. Madam, look here: iUl these, and more 
than 

Gal What have you there, my lord? Gold: 
Now, as I live, 'tis fair gold ! You would have 
silver for it, to play with the pages : You could 
not have taken me in a worse time ; but, if you 
have present use, my lord. 111 send my maa 
with silver, and keep your gold for you. 

Pha. Lady, lady! 

Gal She's coming, Sir, behind, will take white 
money. Yet, for ail this 111 match you. 

Eiiit Gal behind the hangings. 
Pha. If there be but two such more m this 
kingdom, and near the court, we may even hang 
up our harps. Ten such camphire constitutions 
as this, would call the golden age again in ques- 
tion, and teach the old way for every iILfae'd 
husband to get his own children ; and ivhat a 
mischief that will breed, let all consider I 
Enter Megi'a, 

I Here's another : If she be of the same last, the 
devil shall pluck her on. Many fair morning's, 
lady. ' 

Meg. As many mornings bring as many days. 
Fair, sweet, and hopeful to your grace. 

Pha, She gives good words yet ; sure, this 
wench is free. 

If your more serious business do not call you. 

Let me hold quarter with you ; we'll talk an 
hour. 

Out quickly. 

3Ieg, What would your grace talk of 
Pha. Of some such pretty subject as yourself. 
I'll go no farther than your eye, or lip ; 

There's theme enough for one man for an age. 
Meg. Sir, they stand right, and^my lips are 
yet even, 

Smooth, young enough, ripe enough, red enough, 

Or my glass wrongs me, 

Pha, Oh, they are two twinn'd cherries dy’d 
in blushes. 

Which those fair suns above, with their bright 
■ ■ -beams, ■ , ■ 

Reflect upon and ripen. Sv/eetest beauty, 

Bow down those branches, that the longingtaste 
Of the- faint looker-on may meet those blessings. 
And taste and live. 

Meg, Oh, delicate sweet prince ! 

She that hath snow enough about her heart. 

To take the wanton, spring of ten such lines off, 
May be a nun without probation. ^ Sir, 

You have, in such neat poetry, gather'd a kiss. 
That if I had but live lines of that number, 

Such ;pretty begging blanks, I should commaml 
Your forehead, or your cheeks, and kiss you too. 
Pha, :.t>o it In' 'prose; you cannot miss it. 
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Meg. I shallj I shall. 

Pha. By my lifej you shall not. 
ru prompt you first : Can you do it now ? 

Meg. Methinks 'tis ^asy^ now I ha’ don’t be- 
fore; ' 

But yet I shall stick at it. 

Pha. Stick till to-morrow ; 
rii ne’er part you^ sweetest. But we lose time. 
Can you love me ? 


Meg. Why, prince, you have a lady of your 
own. 


Meg. Has your grace seen the court-star, 
Galatea } 

Pha. Out upon her I She’s as cold of her favour 
as an apoplex : She sail’d by but now. 

Meg. And how do you hold her wit. Sir? 

Pha. I hold her wit ? The strength of ail the 
guard cannot hold it, if they were tied to it ; she 
%vould blow ’em out of the kingdom. They talk of 
dupiter; he’s but a squib-cracker to her: Look 
well about you, and you may find a tongue-bolt. 
But speak, sweet lady, shall I be freely welcome? 


PM. Make your own conditions, m shall 

seal em, and what you dare imagine you can 
want, I’ll furnish you withal ; Give two hours 
to your thoughts every morning about it. Come, 
I know you are bashful ; speak in my ear, 
will you be mine? Keep this, and with it me: 
Soon I will visit you. 

Meg. My lord, nw chamber’s most unsafe ; 
hut when ’tis night, Fll find some means to slip 
into your lodging ; till when — ^ 

PM. Till when, this, and my heart go with 
^ several wags. 

Enter Galatea from behind the hangings. 

Gal. Oh, thou pernicious petticoat-prince f 
are these your virtues? Well, if I do not lay a 
tram to blow your sport up, I am no woman: 
And, lady DowsabeP, I’ll fit you for’t. fEsoU. 
Enter Arethusa and a Lady. 

Are. Whiere’s the boy ? 

Lady. Within, madam. 

Are. Gave you him gold to buy him cloaths ? 
Lady. I did. 

Are. And has he don’t ? 

' Lady. Yes, madam. 

A sad- talking boy, is it not ? 

Ask d you his name? 

Lady. No, madam. 

_ ■ Enter Galatea. 

Are. Oh, you are welcome. What good news ^ 
G<a. As good as any one can tefl your grace. 

that you wouhf hare 

Are. Hast thou discover’di: " 

Gal. I have strain’d a point of mod^y for you 
Are. I prithee, how ? ; ; 

- In list'ning after bawdry, I se^JOet a 

S liv-e never so modestly, she shall he stoe to 

. -l^wtul tune ^ to hearken ^ after- hawdi^. ' 




Your prince, brave Pharamond, was so hot on’tl 
Are. .With whom? ,, 

Gal. Why, with the lady I suspected : 1 can 
tell the time and place. 

Are. ' Oh, when, and where? '■ , 

Gal, To-night, his lodging. 

Are. Run thyself into the presence; min»-le 
there again ^ 

With other ladies ; leave the rest to me. 

If Destiny (to whom we dare not say, 

^ Why, thou did’st this !’) have not decreed it so 
In lasting leaves (whose smallest characters • 
Were never altered) yet, this match shall break. 
Where s the boy ? 

Lady. Here, madam. 


Enter Bellario. 


Are.^ Sir, you are sad to change your service • 
is’t not so? ’ 

Bel. Madam, I have not chang’d ; I wait on 
you, - 

To do him service. 

Are. Thou disclaim’st in me. 

Tell me thy name. 

Bel. Bellario. 

Are. Thou can’st sing, and play ? 

Bel If grief will give me leave, madam, I can. 

Are. Alas, what kind of grief can thy years 
know? J j 

Hadst thou a curst master when thou went’st to 
school ? 

Thou art not capable of other grief. 

Thy brows and cheecks are smooth as waters be, 

When no breath troubles them : Believe me boy 

Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hdlow 


eyes. 


And builds himself caves, to abide in them 
Come, Sir, tell me truly, does your lord love me? 
BeLAjove, madam ? I know not what it is. 


A ^ n > r Tt f ..xvt, vvuctL It IS. 

. 4 re. Can st thou know grief, and never vet 
knew st love ? ' ^ 


'Thou art deceiv’d, boy. Does he speak of me, 
As if he wish d me well ? 


Bel. If it be love. 

To forget all respect of his own friends 
In thinking of your face ; if it be love, ' 

10 sit cross-arm’d, and sigk away the dav. 
Mingled with starts, crying your name as loud 
And hastily as men i th’ streets do fire * 
love, to weep himself away, 

‘‘“y dead 

chance Haight have been your 

If, when he goes to rest (which wall not he) 

7 you oice, 

As others di-op a head ; he to be in iGve, 

then, madam, I dare swear he loves you. 

Oh, yon re a cunning boy, and taught to 

For your lord’s credit; but thou know'st a lie, 
^at bears this soimd, is welcomer to me 
thf thatws he loves h-^e hot. 

1 7 ’ me too. 

iJS fliy lord s business hastes me thus. Away, 

’ fEmufiL 


Enter Dion, Gleremont, ThrastUne, Megm^ and 
Galatea. 
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King. If it be true^ 

The lady had much better have embrac d 


Dion. Come, ladies, shall we talk a round ? As Cureless disease : Get 


- ilitJll 

Do walk a mile, women shotdd talk an hour^ 
After supper : "Tis their exercise. 

Gal. 'Tis late. 

Meg. *Tis all 

My eyes will do to lead me to my bed. 

Gal. I fear^ they are so heavy^, you 11 scarce 
find 

The way to your lodging with ’em to-night. 

Enter Pharcmond. « 

Thra. The prince! , 

Pha. Not a-bedj ladies ? You’re good sitters- 


Exeunt Are. and Bel. 

You shall be righted. Gentlemen, draw near ; 
We shall employ you. Is young Pharamond 
Come to his lodging? 

Dim. I saw him enter there. ^ 

King. Haste, some of you, and cunningly 
discover 

If Megra be in her lodging. 

Cle. Sir, ^ ^ 

She parted hence but now, with other ladies. 
King. If she be there, we shall not need to 

make . . 

A vain discovery of our suspicion. 


vam uiscwvcx V — . 

TiU mSitr“ *** Holdfwellth? fromSsl shall be 

j4°Tshould chuse, my lord, a pleasing wake ^^en are blest withaU. 

mter Arethusa andBeU^ . ^ges * 0 . come shall knmr n^^^^ 

Are. /Tis well, my lord; you’re courtxng of if any child, , 


ladies. 

Is’t not late, gentlemen 
Cle. Yes, madam. 
Ao*e. Wait you there. 


Blotted from earth. If he have any child. 

It shaU he crossly match’d; the gods themselves 
ShaE sow wild strife betwixt her lord and her. 
Yet, if it he your wills, forgive the sm 


Sit hryour pillow, like young Apollo wift ^uif thi^'i'S" ~wSf ! 

His hand and voice, binding your thoughts ^ speak "with her; they laugh’d. 

The princess does provide him for you, and for Xs^\?2portaS ttey said, their lady 

herself. . . ,.1. t ™ was about it: I grew hot, and cried, my business 

Pka. I find no music in these boys. was “teVthaf concerned Hfe and death; they 

Meg. Noi I. ^ ^ ^ ^ «-> « answer’d, so was sleeping, at which their lady 

, ,, . .1 was I urg’d again, she had scarce time to he so 

Dimi. Serves-he the princess? saw her ; they smfl’d again, and 

Thra. os. i i n-.ra c-iioi «APTYi’fl to insti'uct me, thut sleeping wus nothing 

Dion, ’ps a sweet boy; how bra^e she dt winking. Answers more 

keeps him. . T hcouid not £ret : In short, Dir, 1 thmlc 

P/^. Ladies all, good rest; I mean to kill a ^ „ .tf-d, 

buck , , Einrt ’Tis then no time to dally. Youoth 

To-morrow morning, ere youve (Ion® Writ ft the back door of the prince’s lodging, 

dreams. A nfl that none pass thence, upon your lives. 

Meg. AE happiness attend your gi*ace. Gen- An f Louder yet! 

tiemen, good rest. What, has their, pleasure taken off their liear- 

Come, shall we go to-hed. , , ^ 

Gal. Yes ; aU good night. ^ ^ , Tr/To/v THl break your meditations, Ivnock again . 

[Exeunt Gal and Meg. I U break ^our m ^ 

Dion. May your dreams be true to you. _ TaXa^by him. Once more. Pharamond! 

What shall we do, gallants? tis late. The ^«’™“inM! 

1 oPivno. Pharamond alme. 

Is up stiE ; see, he comes; a guard aion^ M^hat saucy groom knocks at this dead 

With him. _ j nf niffht^ • ' ■* 

Enter Kmg; Arethufu, andguard.^ ^ waiters? By my, vexed wul, ' ^ 

King. Look your mte^gence be tr"®- He^mfets his death, that meets me, for this bold- 

Are. Uponmy life, it is: And 1 uonope, 

Your highness will not tie me to a man, ' Prince, vou wrong your thoughts; w® 

That, in the heat of wooing, throws me off, yo^ Mends. : 

And takes another. , finme down. • 1 i, 

Dion, What should this mean? 


lar 
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Pha. The king? 

King^ The same^ Sir ; come dov/n. 

We have cause of present counsel with, you. 

I^ha. If your grace jdease to use me^ 111 at- 
tend you 

To your chamher. [F/m. below. 

King. No^ lis too iate^ prince; 111 make 
bold with yours. 

Pha. I have some private reasons to myself, 
Make me unmannerly, and say, ^ you cannot.' 
ISTay, press not forward^ gentlemen ; he must 
Come through my life^ that comes here. 

[_E7itet*s. 

King. Sir, be resolv'd. 

I must and wull come. 

Pha. Ill not be dishonour'd. 

He that enters^ enters upon his death. 

Sir^ lis a sign you make no stranger of me. 

To bring these renegadoes to my chamber. 

At these un.^^eason'd hours. 

King. WJiy do you [shall be 1 

Chafe yourself so ? You are not wrong'd, nor 
Only 111 search your lodging, for some cause 
To ourself known : Enter, I say. 

Pha. I s.;y, no. [Meg. above. 

3feg. Let ' ni enter, prince ; let ^em enter ; 

I am up, and ready : I know their business : 

*Tis the poor bre;iking of a lady's honour. 

They hunt so hotly after ; let ’em enjoy it. 

You have your business, gentlemen. ; I lay here. 
Oh, my lord the king, this is not noble in you 
To make pubii(5 the weakness of a woman. 

King. Come dowm. 

Meg. I dare, my lord. Your whootings and 
your clamours, 

Your private whispers, and your broader deer- 
ings, , 

Can no more vex my soul, than this base car- 
riage. 

But I have vengeance yet in store for some. 
Shall, in the most contempt you can have of me. 
Be joy and nourishment. 

King, Will you come down ? 

Meg. Yes, to laugh at your worst ; But I 
shaU wring you, * 

If my skill fail me not. 

King, Sir, I must dearly chide you for this 
looseness 

You have wrong'd a worthy lady ; but, no more. 
Cpndupt Him to my lodging, and to-bed. 

Enter Megm. 

Kbw, lady of hdnour,. where's your honour now ? 

' ' now rr'l' 


, - - piece 

Made by a painter'and a 'pothecary ; • 

Thou troubled let oilipi ; wilderness/ 
Inhabited by wild thoughts ; :thou sWol'n cloud 
Of infection ; thou ripe mine of all.di&ases 
Thou all sin, all hell, and last, ail deVil^, teB 
’ me, ' ' „ . ■ 

you none to pull on with your courW^iesJ : 
fie. that must be mine, and wrong mydatigh-'* 

the'gbds;t all these, and all the pages, 'j 


And all the court, shall hoot thee through tlie 
court ; 

Fling rotten oranges, make ribald rbymes, 

And sear thy name with candies upon wails. 

Do you laugh, lady Venus ? 

^leg. 'Faith, Sir, you must pardon me ; 

I caniiot choose but laugh to see you merry. 

If you do this, oh, king ! nay, if you dare do it, 
Bj all those gods you swore b)^ and as many 
More of mine own, 1 will have fellows, and 
Such fellows in it, as shall make noble mirth. 
The princess, your daughter, shall stamd by me 
On wails, and sung in ballads, any thing. 

Urge me no more ; I know her and her haunts, 
Her lays, leaps, and outlays, and will discover 
all'; 

Nay, will dishonour her. I know the boy 
She keeps ; a handsome boy, about eighteen ; 
Know what she does with him, where, and 
when. 

Come, sir, you put me to a woman's madness, 
The glory of a fury ; and if I do not 

Do it to the height 

King. IVhat boy is this slie raves at ? 

Meg. Alas! good-minded prince, you know 
not these things ; 

I am loth to reveal 'em. Keep this fault, 

As you would keep your health, from the hot air 
Of the corrupted people, or, by Heav'n, 

I will not fall alone. What I* have known. 
Shall be as public as a print ! all tongues 
Shall speak it, as they do the language they 
Are born in, as free and commonly; I'll set it, 
Like a prodigious star, for all to gaze at ; 

And so high and glowing, that other king- 
doms. 

Far and foreign, 

Shall read it there, nay, travel with it, 'till they 
hnd 

No toii^ue to make it more, nor no more people; 
And then behold the fall of your fair princess. 
King. Has she a boy,^ 

Cle. So please your grace. I have seen a boy 
wait 

On her ; a fair boy. 

King. Go, get you to your quarter : 

For this time I'll study to forget you. 

Meg. Do you study to forget me, and I’ll 
study 

To forget you. ^ King^ Meg. and gua/t^d, 
Cle. Why, here's a male spirit for Hercules, 
If ever there be nine worthies of women, this 
wench shall ride astride, and be their captain. 

Dion, Sure she has a garrison of devils in her 
tongue, she utteretli such balls of wild-fire. She 
has so nettled the king, that ail the doctors in 
the country will scarce cure him. That boy was 
a strange found-out antidote to cure her infec- 
tion : That bo}^^ that princess' boy ; that brave, 
chaste, virtuous lady's boy; and a fair boy, a 
wen-spoken boy! All these considered, can 
make nothing else. But thei-e 1 leave you, gen- 

we'll go wander, with you. - 
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■ACT iir» . ^ : 

Enter Cleremoni^ Dio% and Thrasiline, 

Cle. Nay^ doubtless, 'tis true. 

, Eion, Ay : and 'tis the gods 

That rais'd this punishment, to scourge the king 

With his own issue. Is it not a shame 

For us, that should write noble in the land, 

For us, that should be freemen, to behold 
A man, that is the bravery of his age, 

Philaster, press’d down from his. royal right. 

By this regardless king? and only look 
And see the sceptre ready to be cast 
Into the hands of that lascivious lady. 

That dives in lust with a smooth boy, now to be 
Married to yon strange prince, who, but that 
people 

Please to let him he a princii is born a slave 
In that which should, be his most noble part. 

His mind? 

Thra, That man, that would not stir with 
you, 

To aid Philaster, let the gods forget 
That such a creature walks upon the earth. 

C/e. Philaster is too backward in’t himself. 
The gentry do await it, and the people. 

Against their nature, are all bent for him. 

And like a iield of standing corn, that’s mov'd i 
With a stilF gale, their heads bow all one way. 
Dion, The only cause, that draws Philaster 
back 

From this attempt, is the fair princess' love. 
Which he admires, and we can now confute. 
Thm, Perhaps, he'll not believe it. 

Dion. Why, gentlemen, 

'Tis without question so. 

, 0e. Ay, 'tis past speech, 
she lives dishonestly : But how shall we. 

If he be curious, work upon his faith ? 

. Thra. We all are satisfied within ourselves. 
Dion. Since it is true, and tends to bis own 
good, 

I'll make this new report to be my knowledge : 
I'll say I know it ; nay, I'll swear I saw it, 

Cle. It will be best. 

Th'a. 'Twill move him. 

Enter Philaster, 

Dion. Here he comes. 

Good-morrow to your honour ! W e have spent 
Some time in seeking you. 

Phi. My worthy friends, 

You that can keep your memories to know 
Your friend in miseries, and cannot frown 
On men disgrac'd for virtue, a good day 
Attend you all ! What service may I do 
Worthy your acceptation ? 

Dion. My good lord. 

We come to urge that virtue, which we know 
Lives in your breast, forth ! Else, and make a 
head. 

The nobles and the people are all dull'd 
With this usurping king ,* and not a man. 

That ever heard the word, or knew such a thing 
As virtue^ but will second youi- attempts. 


Phi. How honourable is this love in you 
Tome, that have deserv'd hone? Know, my 
friends, 

(You, that were born to shame your poor Phi- 
laster 

With too much courtesy)"! could afford 
To melt myself in thanks : But my designs 
Are not yet ripe ; suffice it, that ere long 
I shall emj^loy your loves ; but yet the time 
Is short of what I would. 

Dion. The time is fuller, Sir, than you ex- 
pect: 

That which hereafter will not, perhaps, be 
reach'd 

By violence, may now he caught. As for the 
king, 

You know the people have long hated him; 

But now the princess, whom they lov'd 

Phi, Why, wliat of her ? 

Dion. Is loath’d as much as he. 

Phi. By what strange means ? 

Dion". She's known a whore. 

Phi. Thou ly'st. 

Dion, My lord 

Phi, Thou ly'st, 

‘ ^0 draw, and k held. 

And thou shalt feel it. I had thought, thy mind 
Had been of honour. Thus to rob a lady 
Of her good name, is an infectious sin. 

Not to be pardon'd : Be it false as hell, 

'Twill never be redeem'd, if it be sown 
Amongst the people, fruitful to increase 
All evil they shall hear. Let me alone. 

That I may cut off falsehood, whilst it springs! 
Set hills on hills betwixt me and the man 
That utters this, and I w’ill scale them all. 

And from the utmost top fail on his neck. 

Like thunder from a cloud. 

Dion. This is most strange : 

Sure he does love her. 

Phi. I do love fair truth : 

She is my mistress, and who injures hei% 

Draws vengeance from me. Sirs, let go my arms. 
Thra. Nay, good my loi’d, be patient. 

Cle. Sir, remember this is your honour'd 
friend, 

That comes to do his service, and will shew 
You why he utter'd this. 

Phi. I ask you pardon. Sir; 

My 2 ;eal to truth made me unmannerly : 

Should 1 have heard dishonour spoke of yon. 
Behind your baclf untruly, I had been 
As much distemper'd and* enrag'd as now. 

Dion. But this, my lord, is truth. 

Phi. Oh, say not sol good Sir, forbear to 
, say so ! , ' . ' : ' 

'Tis th*en truth, that all womankind is false 1 
Urge it no more ; it is impossible. 

Why, should you think the princess light ? , 

' Dion. Why, she was taken at it. , 

P/d. 'Tis ialse! Oh,’Heav'n!' 'tis false! it ■ 
cannot be! 

Can it?- Speak, gentlemen : for love of truth, 
speak 1 . 

Can -wp^en" ail be damn’d r , 
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Dion. WTiy, no, Jnj lord. 

PhL Why, fheiiv it cannot be. 

pion, Aiid she was taken with her boy. 

PAl What boy? ^ 

Diojz. A page, a boy that serves her, 
PM, Oh, good godsl 
A little boy? / 

Pion, Ay ; know you him, my lord ? 


And Iie> that tells me this, is honourable. 

As far from lies as she is far from truth. 

Oh, that, like beasts, we could not grieve our« 
selves,. ; 

W%h that we see not ! Bulls and rams will fight’ 
To keep their females, standing in their sight ,* 
But take 'em from them, and you take at once 
Their spleens away ; and they will fall again 


PM, Hell and sin know him !— -Sir, you are Unto their pastures, growing fresh and fat ; 


deceiv'd; 

ril reason it a little coldly with you : 

If she were lustful, would she take a boy. 

That knows not yet desire ? She would have one 
Should meet her "thoughts, and know the sin he 
acts. 

Which is the great delight of wickedness. 

You are abus'd, and so is she, and L 
■ Pion, How you, my lord ? 

PM, "VYhy, all the world's abus'd 
Jn an unjust report. 

Pion. Oh, noble Sir, your virtues 
Cannot look into the subtle thoughts of woman. 
Jn short, my lord, 1 took them ; 1 myself. 

PM. Nowy ail the devils, thou didst I Fly 
from my rage 1 


And taste the water of the springs as .-sweet 
As 'twas before, finding no start in sleep. 
But .miserable man- — -See, see, you gods, ' 

Enter Bellario. 


He still ; and tiie face, you let him wear 
W^hen he was innocent, is still the same. 

Not blasted! Is this justice ? Do you mean 
To intrap mortality, that you allow 
Treason so smooth a brow ? I cannot now 
Think he is guilty. 

Bel, Health to you, my lord ! 

The princess doth commend her love, her life. 
And this, unto you. 

PM. Oh, Bellario! 

Now I perceive she loves me ; she does shew it 


'Would thou hadst ta'en devils engend'ring In loving thee, my boy : Sh'as made thee brave, 


plagues, 

Wlien thou didst take them ! Hide thee from 
my eyes ! 

'Would thou hadst taken thunder on thy breast, ! 

When thou didst take them or been.' stfucken 
dumb 

For ever; that this foul deed might have. slept 

In silence ! 

Tkra. H ave you known him so ilLtemper'd ? 

Ck. Never before. 

Phi. The winds, that are let loose 

From the four sev'ral corners of the earth. 

And spread themselves all over sea and land, 

Kiss not a chaste one. What friend bears a 
sword 

To run me through ? 


Bel. My lord, she has attir'd me past my 
wish, 

Past my desert ; more fit for her attendant. 
Though far unfit for me, who do attend. 

Phi. Thou art growui courtly, boy. — Oh, let 
all women. 

That love black deeds, learn to dissemble here. 
Here, by this paper ! She does write to me. 

As if her heart were mines of adamant 
To all the world besides ; but, unto me, 

A maiden-snow that melted wdth my looks. 

Tell me, my boy, how^ doth the princess use thee? 
For I shall guess her love to me by that. 

Bel. Scarce like her servant, hut as if I were 
Something aily'd to her ; or had preserv'd 
Her life three times by my fidelity. 


Pion. Why, my lord, are you so mov'd at As mothers fond do use their only sons ; 


Phi. When any falls from virtue, I'm dis- 
tract; i 

I have an int'rest in't. 

Dion. But, good my lord, recall yourself. 

And think what’s best to be done. 

Phi. I thank you ; I will do it. 

Please you to leave me : I'll consider of it. 
To-morrow I will find your lodging forth. 

And give you answer. -- 

Pion, All this gods direct you 
The readiest way 1 \ 

Thra. He was extreme impatient. 

Cle. It was his virtue, and his noble mind. 

Phi. I had forgot, to ask him Where he took 
them. 

I'll follow him. Oh, that I had a sea i 
Within my breast, to quench the fire I feel 1 
More circumstances will but fan this fire." > . 

It more afflicts me now, to know by whom-'.':--. 
This deed i$ done, than simply that/tis4bneT i 


As I'd use one, that's left unto my trust. 

For whom my life should pay, if he met harm. 
So she does use me. 

PM. Why, this is wondrous well : 

But what kind language does she feed thee wdth ? 
Bel, Why, she does tell me, she will trust my 
youth 

With all her loving secrets ; and does call me 
Her pretty servant ; bids me weep no more 
For leaving you ; she'll see my services 
Regarded ; and such words of that soft strain. 
That I am nearer weeping when she ends 
Than ere she spake. 

Phi, This is much better still. 

Bel. Are you not ill, my lord ? 

Phi. 111? No, Bellario. 

Bel. Methinks, your words 
Fall not from off your tongue so evenly. 

Nor is there in your looks that quietness, 

'That Twas wont to see. /?-, • 

JPAt, Thou art deceiv'd, boy; 

strokes thy head ' 




, 1^3 

Bel, Yes. ■ t 

■ ,.:Phi, And slie does clap tliy cheeks.^ 

Bel, She doesj my lord. 

Phi, And she does kiss thee^ hoy? ha ! 

' Bel. How^ my lord? ^ ^ ^ 

phi. She kisses thee ? 

Bel. Not soj my lord. 

PM. Come^ come, I know she does. 

. j5?e/. No, hy my life. ■ 

PM. Why then she does not love me. Come, 
she does. 

I bad her do it ; I charged her, by all charms 
Of love between ns, by the hope of peace 
We should enjoy, to yield thee all delights. 

* : ^5-, . , , •» * ' , - 

•» Tell me, gentle boy. 
Is she not paralleless ? Is not her breath 
Sweet as Arabian winds, when fruits are ripe ? 
Are not her breasts two liquid ivory balls ? 

Is she not all a lasting mine of joy ? 

Bel. Ay, now I see why my disturbed thoughts 
Were so perplex’d : when first I went to her. 
My heart held augury. You are abus’d ; 

Some villain has abus’d you! I do see 
YYhereto you tend : Fall rocks upon his head. 
That put this to you : ’Tis some subtle train. 

To bring that noble frame of yours to nought. 
Phi. Thou think st I will be angry with thee. 
Come, 

Thou shalt know all my drift : I hate her more 
Than I love happiness, and plac’d thee there. 
To pry with narrow eyes into her deeds. 

Hast thou discover’d ? Is she fail’n to lust, 

As I would wish her? Speak some comfort to me. 
Bel. My lord, you did mistake the boy you 
sent: 

Had she the lust of sparrows, or of goats ; 

Had she a sin that way, hid from the world. 
Beyond the name of lust, I would not aid 
Her base desires ; but what I came to know 
As servant to her, I would not reveal. 

To make my life last ages. 

Phi. Oh, my heart ! 

This is, a salve worse than the main disease. 
Tell me thy thoughts : for I will know the least 
That dwells within thee, or will rip thy heart 
To know it ; I will see thy thoughts as plain 
As I do nov.^ thy face. 

Bel. Why, so you do. 

She is (for ought I know) by all the gods, 

As chaste as ice : but were she foul as hell. 

And 1 did know it thus, the breath of kings. 
The points of swords, tortures, nor bulls of brass. 
Should draw it from me. 

Phi. Then it is no time 
To dally with thee ; I will take thy life. 

For I do hate thee : I could curse thee now. 

Bel. If you do hate, you could not curse me 
worse : 

The gods have not a punishment in store 
Greater for me, than is your hate. 

Phi. Fie, fie, so young and so dissembling I 
Tell me w’hen and where thou didst enjoy her, 
Or let plagues fall on me, if I destroy thee 
not. . • 
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Bel. Heav’a knows I never did ; and when 
I lie : " 

To save my life, may I live long and loath’d, - 
Hew me asunder, and, whilst I can think, 
ril love those pieces you have cut away. 

Better than those that grow; and kiss those 
■ limbs ■ 

Because you made ’em so. 

Phi. Fear’st thou not death ? 

Can boys contemn that ? 

Bel. Oh, what boy is he 
Can he eoatent to live to be a man. 

That sees the best of men thus passionate. 

Thus without reason ? 

PM. Oh, but thou dost not know 
What ’tis to die. 

Bel. Y es, I do know, my lord : 

’Tis less than to he born : a lasting sleep, 

A quiet resting from all jealousy; 

A thing we all pursue. I know besides. 

It is but giving over of a game that must he 
lost. 

Phi. But there are pains, false boy. 

For perjur’d souls : Think but on these, and then 
Thy heart will melt, and thou wilt utter all. 

Bel May they fall all upon me whilst I live. 
If I be perjur’d, or have ever thought 
Of that you charge me with. If I be false. 

Send me to suffer in those punishments 
You speak of ; kill me. 

Phi. Oh, what should Ido? 

Why, who can but believe him ? He does swear 
So earnestly, that if it were not true, 

TJie gods would not endure him. Rise, Beliario 1 
Thy, protestations are so deep, and thou 
Dost look so truly, when thou utter’st them, 
That though I know ’em false, as were my hopes, 
I cannot urge thee further. But thou wert 
To blame to injure me, for I must love 
Thy honest looks, and take no revenge upon 
Thy tender youth : a love from me to thee 
Is ni’m, wliate’er thou dost. It troubles me 
That I have call’d the blood out of thy cheeks. 
That did so well become thee. But, good boy. 
Let me not see thee more : Something is done. 
That will distract me, that wdli make me mad. 
If I behold thee. If thou tender’st me. 

Let me not see thee. 

Bel. I wUl fly as far 
As there is morning, ere I give distaste 
To that most honour’d mind. But through these 
■ -tears, ■ ■ ^ ■ 

Shed at my hopeless parting, I can see 
A w^orld of treason practis’d upon you, 

And her, and me. Farewell, for evermore ! 

If you shall hear that sorrow struck me dead. 
And after find me loyal, let there be 
A' tear shed from you in my memory, . . ’ 

And I shall rest at peace. 

Phi Blessing be with thee, • . 

Whatever thou cleserv’sti Oh, where' shall I 
Go bathe this body ? NaturCi' too unkind. 

That made no med'&me for a troubled mind ! 
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^ ' jis^nier.Jretlmsa. '. , 

jre, I marvel my boj'^ eoiHfis not back again : 
But that I: know my love' will.. question 'him 
Over and over, , how' I skpt,.' walk’d, • talk'd ; 

;How I remembered him when his dear name 
Was last spoke, ancr how, when I sigh'd, wept, 
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And'ten' tlioiisaiid such; I should he angry at 
his stay. 


King. What^ at your meditations? 


attends you ? 

, Are. None but my single self. I need no 
guard ; 

I do no wu'ong, nor fear none. 

'Ki7zg. Tell me, have you not a boy ? 

Are. Yes, Sir. 

King. What kind of boy ? 

Are. A pflge, a wuiiting-boy. 

King. A handsome boy ? 

Are. I tliink he be not ugly : 

Well qualified, and dutiful, 1 know’' him ; 

I took him not for beaxity. 

King. He speaks, and sings, and plays ? 

Are. Yes, Sir, 

King. About eighteen > 

Are. I never ask’d his age. 

King. Is he full of service ? 

Are. By your pardon, why do you ask ? 

’ King. Put him away. 

Are. Sirl - s 

King. Put him away, li’ as done you that 
good service. 

Shames me to speak of. 

Are. Good Sir, let me understand you. 

King. If you fear me, 

Shew it in duty : Put a-way that boy. 

Are. Let me have reason for it, Sir, and then 
Your will is my command. 

King. Do not you blush to ask it? Cast 
him off, 

Or I shall do the same to you. You're one 
Shame with me, and so near unto myself, 

That, by my life, I dare not tell myself. 

What you, myself, have done. 

Are. What have I done, my lord ? 

King. 'Tis a new language, that ail love to 
learn: 

The common people speak it well already; 
They need no grammar. Understand me w^ell ; 
There be foul whispers stirring. Cast him off. 
And suddenly: Doit! Farewell. [^Emt Kmg. 
^ Are. Where may a maiden live securely free. 
Keeping her honour safe ? Not with the living; 
They feed upon opinions, errors, dreams. 

And make 'em truths ; they draw a nourishment 
Out of defamings, grow upon disgraces ; 

'And, when they see a virtue fortify’d 
Strongly above* the batt'ry of their tongues;. - 
Oh, how they cast to sink it; and, defeated, - 


^ ' Enter Fhiiasier. 

Fhi. Peace to 'yourTairest thoxights, dearest 
mistress. 

Are, Oh, my,' dearest': servant, I haven xvar 
within me. ■' ' ■ 

■ Fhi. He must be more than man, that 'makes 
these crystals 

Bun into rivers. Sweetest fair, the cause ? 
And, as I am your slave, tied to your goodness, 
Your creature, made again fi’om xvh at I was, 
And newly spirited, Hi right your honoixr. 

A7'e. Oh, my best love, that boy I 
Phi. What boy ? 

Are. The pretty boy you gave me— 

Phi. What of him ? 

Are. Must be no more mine. 

Phi. Why? 

Are. They are jealous of him. 

Phi. Jealous! who? 

Arc. The king. 
jPM. Oh, my fortune ! 

Then Tis no idle jealousy. Let him go. 

Are. Oh, cruel ! are you liard-h earted too ? 
Who shall now tell you, how much I lov'd you ? 
Who shall swear it to you, and weep the tears 
I send ? 

Who shall now bring you letters, rings, brace- 
lets? 

Lose his health in service? Wake tedious nights 
In stories of your praise ? Who shall sing 
Your crying elegies ? And strike a sad soul 
Into senseless pictures, and make them mourn ? 
Who shall take up his lute, and touch it, till 
He crown a silent sleep upon my eye-lid, 
Making me dream, and cry, ^ Oh, my dear, dear 
Philaster !' 

PJii. Oh, my heart! 

lYould he had broken thee> that made thee 
know 

This lady was not loyal. Mistress, forget 
The boy : Fli get thee a far better. 

Are. Oh, never, never such a boy again, as 
my Bellario ? 

Phi. 'Tis but your fond affection. 

Arc. With thee, my boy, farewell for ever 
All secrecy in servants ! Farewell faith ! 

And all desire to do well for itself i 

Let all that shall succeed tliee, for thy wrongs, 

Sell and betray chaste love ! 

Phi. And all this passion for a boy ? 

Are. He was your boy, and you put him to me, 
And the loss of such must have a mourning for. 
Phi, Oh, thou foi*getful woman I 
Af'e. How, my lord ? 

Phi. False Arethusa ! 


Keeping her honour safe ? Not with the living; Hast thou a med’cine to restore my wits, 
Hiey feed upon opinions, errors, dreams. When 1 hax^e lost 'em ? If not, leave to talk. 

And make 'em truths ; they draw a nourishment And do thus. 


Uut ot deiammgs, grow upon disgraces ; Are. Do what. Sir ? Would you sleep? 

And, when they see a virtue fortify'd Phi. F or ever, Arethusa. Oh, ye gods, 

^rongly above the batt'ry of their tongues, - - Give ine a worthy jmtience ! Have I stood 

Wr, how they cast to sink it; and, defeated,.; Naked, alone, the shock of many fortunes? 

wi; 1 poison) strike the mbnttmeiit-s"r;,,,HdveT seen mischiefs numberless, and mighty> 
vvhere noble names lie sleeping; sea upon me? Have I taken ' ‘ 

iinCthe COM maihle melt*' • - ; ■ ; ./D^gerhs stern 'as death into my boaom> 
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And laugh'd upon it^, made it but a 
And dung it by ? Bo I live now like him. 

Under this tyrant king*, that languishing 
Hears his sad bell, and sees his mourners? Do I 
•Bear all this, bravely, and must sink at length 
Under a woman's falsehood? Oh, that boy. 

That cursed boy! None but a villain boy 
To ease your lust ? 

Are. Nay, the**! I am betray'd : 

I feel the plot cast for my overthrow. 

Oh, l am wretched I 

I^hL Now you may take that little right I 
have ' " , 

To this poor kingdom : Give it to your joy ; 

For 1 have no joy in it. Some far place. 

Where never womankind durst set her foot. 

For bursting with her poisons, must I seek. 

And live to curse you; 

There dig a cave, and pr each to birds and beasts. 
What woman is, and help to save them from you : 
HowHeav'n is in your eyes, but, in your hearts. 
More Iiell than hell has ; How your tongues, 
like scorpions. 

Both heal and poison : How your thoughts are 
woven 

IFith thousand changes in one subtle web. 

And worn so by you: How that foolish man 
That reads the story of a woman’s face. 

And dies believing it, is lost for ever : 

How all the good you have is but a shadov/, 

I’th* morning with you, and at night behind you. 
Past and forgotten ! Hov/ your vows are frosts. 
Fast for a night, and with the next sun gone: 
How you are, being taken all together, 

A mere confusion, and so dead a chaos, 

That love cannot distinguish. These sad texts. 
Till my last hour, I am bound to utter of you. 

So farewell all my woe, ail my delight I 

Phi, 

Are, Be merciful, ye gods, and strike me 
dead! ^ 

What w'ayhave I deserv’d this? Make my breast 
Transparent as pure crystal, that the world. 
Jealous of me, may see the foulest thought 
IVIy heart holds. Where shall a woman turn 
her eyes, 

To hnd out constancy ? Save me, how black 
f Enter Beltario,) 

And guiltily, methinks, that boy looks now I 
Oh, thou dissembler, that, before thou spak’st, 

W ert in thy cradle false, sent to make lyes. 

And betray innocents ! Thy lord and thou 
May glory in the ashes of a maid 
Fool'd by her passion ; but the conquest is 
Nothing so great as wicked. Fly away ! 

Let my command force thee to that, which shame 
Would do without it. If thou understood'st 
Tlie loathed office thou hast undergone, 

^Fhy, thou wouldst hide thee under heaps of 
hills. 

Lest men should dig and find thee. 

JBeL Oh, what god. 

Angry with men, hath sent this strange disease 
Into the noblest minds? Madam, this grief 
You add unto me is no more than Arops 
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To seas, for which they are not seen to swell: 
My lord hath struck his anger through my 
heart, 

And let out all the hope of future joys. 

You need not bid me Ay; I came to part. 

To take my latest leave. Farewell for ever I 
I durst not run away, in honesty, 

From Such a lady, like a that stole, 

Or made some grieimus fault. The pow'r of gods 
Assist you in your suff'rings ! Hasty time 
Reveal the truth to your abused lord 
And mine, that he may know your worth;, 
whilst I 

Go seek out some forgotten place to die I 

£Emt BeL 

Are. Peace guide thee! Thou hast over- 
thrown me once ; 

Yet, if I had another Troy to lose, 

Thou, or another villain, with thy iooks. 

Miglit talk me out of it, and send me naked. 

My hair dishevel’^, through the fiery streets. 

Enter a lady. 

Lady, Madam, the king would hunt, and calls 
for you 

With -earnestness. 

Are. I am in tune to hunt 1 
Diana, if thou canst rage with a maid 
As with a man, let me discover thee 
Bathing, and turn me to a fearful hind, . 

That I may die pursu’d by cruel liouiids, 

And have my story written in my wounds. 

■ 

ACT IV. 

Enter King, Pkaramondj Arethma, Galatea, 
Megra, Dion, Cleremont, ThraHlme, and 
attendants. 

King. Wliat, are the hounds befoiv, and all 
the woodmen ; 

Our horses ready, and our bows bent ? 

Dion. All, Sir. 

* King. You’re cloudy. Sir; Come, we have 
forgotten 

Your venial trespass ; let not that sit heavy 
Upon your spirit; none dare utter it. 

•K* ^ 4 * ¥r ^ * # 

[To Ardhttsa.'} 

Is your boy turn’d away ? 

Are, You did command, Sir, and I obey’d you. 
King. 'Tis w'cll done. Ha,rk ye further. 

Ole. Is’t possible tliis fellow should repent ? 
methinks, that were not noble, in him ; and yet 
he looks like a mortified member, as if he had a 
sick man’s salve in’s mouth. If a worse man 
had done this fault now, some physical justice 
or other would presently ('without the help of 
an almanack) have opened the obstructions 
of his liver, and let him blood with a dog- 
whip. 

Dion. See, see, how modestly yon lady looks, 
as if she came from churching with her neigh- 
bour- . Why, what a devil 'tmi a man see in her 
face, but 'tint she*s honest ? 


m' 




1 Wood. 

2 Wood. 

1 Wood. 

2 Wood. 

1 Wood. 

2 Wood. 

1 Wood. 

2 Wood. 
1 Wood. 


Thi-a Troth, no great matter to speak of; I 
afooliii twinkling with the eye, that spoils her 
coat; but he must he a cunning herald that 

.iinds it. , , ■* 

King^ 'fo horse, tohoa-se ! we lose the morn- 
Ing*, gentleinen. [^Koceunt. 

Enter two Woodmen, 

What, have you lodg'd the deer? 

Yes, they are ready for. the how. 

Who shoots? 

The princess. 

No, shell hunt. 

Shell take a stand, I say. 

Who else? 

Why, the young stranger pidnce., 

Ke ‘shall shoot in a stone how^ for 
me. I never lov'd Ms beyond-sea-ship, since 
he forsook the say, for]}aying ten shillings*^ : He 
was there at the fall of a deer, and would needs 
(out of his mightiness) give ten groats for the 
dowcets; marr)'’, the steward would have the 
velvet-head into the bargain, to tuft his hat 
withal. I think he should love venex*y; he is 
an old Sir Tristram ; for, if you be remember'd, 
he forsook the stage once,* to strike a rascal 
mitching in a meadow, and her he kill'd in the 
eyet. Who shoots else ? 

2 IVbod. The lady Galatea. 

1 Wood. That's a good wench, She's liberal, 
and, by niy bow, they say, she's honest ; and 
whether that be a fault, I have nothing to do. 
There's all. 

2 Wood. No, one more; Megra. 

X Wood. That' s a firker, i' faith, boy ; there's 
a wench will ride her haunches as hard after a 
kennel of hounds, as a hunting saddle. Hark 1 
let's go, ' [Ea^ewit. 

Enter Philasfer. 

FM. Oh, that I had been nourish'd in these 
'Woods, 

With milk of goats, and acorns, and not known 
The right of crowns, nor the dissembling trains 
Of womens' looks ; but digg'd myself a cave. 
Where I, my fire, my cattle, and my bed, 

Might have been shut together in one shed ; 
And then had taken me some mountain girl. 
Beaten with v/inds, chaste as the harden’d rocks 
Whereon she dwells ; that might have strew^'d 
my bed 

With leaves, and reeds, and with the skins of 
beasts, ^ 

Our neighbours; and have borne at hex* big 
breasts 


This had been a life 
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My largj'coarse issue. 

Free from vexation. 

Enter Bdllario. 

BeL Oh, wicked men! 

All innocent may v/alk safe among beasts ; 
Nothing assaults me here. See, my griev'd lox'd 
Sits as his sou! were searching out a way 
To leave his body. Pardon me, that must 
Break thy last commandment ; for I must speak. 
You, that are griev'd, can pity : Hear, my lord ! 

Fki. Is there a creature yet so miserable. 

That I can pity? 

Bel. Oh, my noble lord I 
View my strange fortune ; and bestow on me. 
According to your bounty (if my service 
Can merit nothing) so much as xnay serve 
To keep that little piece I hold of life 
From cold and hunger. 

FhL Is it thou? Begone 1 
Go, sell those misbeseeming clothes thou wear'st, 
And feed thyself with them. 

Bel. Alas 1 my lord, I can get nothing for 
them ; 

The silly country people think 'tis treason 
To touch such gay things. 

FM. Now, by my life, this is 
Unkindly done, to vex me with thy sight. 

Thou'rt fall'n again to thy dissembling trade ; 
How should'st thou think to coaen, me again ? 
Remains there yet a plague untry'd for me ? 

Ev'n so thou wept'st, and look'd'^ and spok’st, 
wdien first 

I took thee up ; Curse on the time 1 If thy 
Commanding tears can work on any other. 

Use thy art ; I'll not betray it. Which w*ay 
Wilt thou take, that I may shun thee ? 

For thine eyes are poison to mine ; and I 
Am loth to grow in rage. This way, or that 
"way? 

BeL p Any will serve. But I will chuse to 
have ' ■ 

That path in chase that leads unto my grave. 

[^Emunt'BM. and ■BeL semrdUg- , 

Ente^* Bmt and the 

Dion. This is the strangest sudden chance I 
You, Woodmen! 

1 Wood. My lord Dion I 
Dion. Saw you a lady come this way, on a 

sable horse studded with stars of white ? 

2 Wood. Was she not young and tali? 

Dion. Yes. Rode she to the wood or to the 

plain ? 

2 Wood. Faith, my lord, we saw^ none. ■ 

, [Eoomxit Wood. 

Enter Cleremont. 

Dion. Pox of your questions then I What, 
is she found? 

Ck.. Nor will be, I think, 

Dion. Let him seek his daughter himself. 
She cannot stray about a little necessary natiix’al 
i&'a sarcasm on Pharammjd as a bad shoofcer f but the whole court must be in arms : 

tesifevei'Anbohsan.-M'. TUmMd. _ ';.When ^0 has doae, we shall have peace. 


^ In&Q^r Im'dhis hepond-.sea-shipy Hn-ce he forsook the sai/,f(^ '■ 
pai/!ing ten shUtifigs When a deer is hunted down, and to be 
cut up, it is a ceremony for the keeper to oft'er his knife to a man 
of the hrst dtstmctiou m the field, that he may rip up the belly, 
nnd take an a»say of the plight and fatness of the. game. But 
this, as the Woodman says, Phatamond declined# to save' the 
customary fee ol ten shillings.--Mn Thcob<d<i. 

t He forsook the stage oace to strike a Trwear milking in « 
mead(h<f, and her he ktli'd in the eye ;] A taseal is a lean deer,i or 
doe; but what senseis there in a deer milking in a meadow? 

I hope I have retriev'd the true reading, mitcMng, i. e. eneej * ' 


solitary, and withdrawn from the herd. hwis 






i; 




I 



c/e. There's already a thousand mtherless 
tales amongst us: Some say^ her horse run away 
with her ; some, a wolf pursued her ; others^ it 
was a plot to kill her^, and that armed men were 
'seen in the wood : Biitj questionless^ she rode 
away willingly. 

Enter King and T\rasilms. 

King, Where is she ? 

€le, " Sir, I cannot tell. 

King. How is that ? Answer me so again I 
'Cle.' Sir, shall I lie ? 

King. Yes, lie again, rather than tell me 
that. 

I say again, where is she ? Mutter not ! 

Sir, speak you ; where is she ? 

I)ion. Sir, I do not know. 

Speak that again so boldly, and, by 
Heav'n, 

It is thy last. You, fellows, answer me ; 

Where is she ? Mark me, all, I am your king ; 
I wish to see my daughter ; shew her me ; 

I do command you all, as you are subjects. 

To shew her me ! What, am I not your king.^ 
If ^ ay,' then am I not to be obey'd ? 

Dion. Yes, if you command things possible 
and honest. 

King. Things possible and honest ! Hear me, 
thou. 

Thou traitor ! that dar st confine thy king to 
things 

Possible and honest ; shew her me. 

Or, let me perish, if I cover not 
Ail Sicily with blood 1 

Dion. Indeed I cannot, unless you tell me 
where she is. 

King. You have betray'd me; y'have let me 
lose 

The jewel of my life; Go, bring her me. 

And set her here, before me : 'Tis the king 
Will have it so; whose breath can slili the 
winds. 

Uncloud the sun, charm down the swelling sea. 
And stop the flood of Heav'n. Speak, can it 
not? 

Dion. No. 

. King. No ! cannot the breath of kings do 
this? ' 

Dion. No; nor smell sweet itself, if once 
the lungs 
Be but corrupted. 

King. Is it so? Take heed ! 

Dion. Sir, take you heed, how you dare the 
pow'rs 

That must be just. 

King. Alas ! what are we kings ? 

VYhy do you, gods, place us above the rest. 

To he serv'd, flatter'd, and ador'd, till we 
Believe we hold within our hands your thunder; 
And, when we come to try the pow'r we have, , 
There's not a leaf shakes at our threat nings. 

I have sinn'd, 'tis true, and here stand to be 
punish'd; ' 

Yet would not thus be punish d^; Let me chuse 
My Vay, and lay it on, " ■ ^ “ v . - ■ ' 


Dion. He articles * with the 'gods': 'Would 
somebody would draw bonds, for the perfonn., 
ance of covenants betwixt them I 

Enter Pharamond^ Galatea, and Megra. 

King. What, is she found ? 

Pha. No ; we have ta'en her horse ; 

He gallop'd empty by. There's some treason. 
You, Galatea, rode %vith her into the wood: 
Why left you Iiei* ? 

Gal. She did command me. 

King. Command ! Y^ou should not. 

Gal. 'Twould ill become my fortunes and 
my birth, 

To disobey the daughter of my king. 

King. Y ou're all cunning to obey us, for our 
hurt ; « 

But I will have her. 

Pha. If I have her not, 

By this hand, there shall be no more Sicily, 

Dion. What, will he carry it to Spain in'e 
pocket ? 

Pha. I will not leave one man alive, hut the 
king, 

A cook, and a tailor. 

Dion. Yet you may do well * 

To spare your lady-bedfellow ; and her 
You may keep for a spawner. 

King. I see the injuries I have done must 
be reveng'd. 

Dion. Sir, this is not the way to find her 
out. 

King. Run all; disperse yourselves! The 
man that finds her. 

Or, (if she be kill'd) the traitor. I'll make him 
great. 

Dion. I know some would give five thousand 
pounds to find her. 

Pha. Come, let us seek. 

King. Each man a several way; here I my- 
self. 

Dion^ Come gentlemen, we here. 

Cle. Lady, you must go search too. 

Meg, I had rather be search'd myself. 

[Ea?emt O/nne^. 

Enter Arethusa, 

Are, Where am I now? Feet, find me out a 
away. 

Without the counsel of my troubled head : 

111 follow you, boldly, about these woods. 

O'er mountains, through brambles, pits, and 
floods. * 

Heaven, I hope, will ease me. I am sick. 

Enter Bellario. 

Bel, Y'onder's my lady r Heav'n knows 1 
want nothing. 

Because I do nof wish to live ; yet I 
Will try her charity. Oli, hear, you that have 
plenty I 

From that flowing store, drop some on drygroundp 
See, ' 

'The.' 'lively red is gone to guard her heart! 

I fear she faints. Sladam, look up I She breather 

■ ■ ■ not. ' ' ; 1. - 
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Open once more tJiose ros^ twins, and smd 
Unk> my lord your latest farewell. Oh, she 

■ ■■ ■■■ .stirs ; 

How is it, madam ? Speak comfort. 

' Aye. 'Tis not gently <done, 

To put me in a miserable life^ 

And hold me there : I prithee, let me go ; 

I shall do best without thee ; I am well. 

Efita?' Philaei87\ 

Phi 1 am to blame to be so much in rage : 
ril tell her coolly, when and where 1 heard 
This killing truth. 1 will b.e temperate 
In speaking, and as just in hearing. I 

Oh, monstrous ! Tempt me not, ye gods ! good 
gods. 

Tempt not a frail man ! ^That’s he, that has a 
heart! 

But he must ease it here? 

Bel. My lord, help the princess. 

Are. I am well : Forbear. 

Phi. Let me lore lightening, let rne he em- 
brac'd 

And kiss'd by scorpions, or adore the eyes 
Of basilisks, rather than trust the tongues 
Of hell-bred women ! Some good gods look down. 
And shrink these veins up ; stick me here a 
stone, 

Lasting to ages, in the memory 

Of this base act ! Hear me, you wicked ones ! 

You have put hills of fire into this breast. 

Not to be quench'd with tears ; for which may 
guilt 

Sit on your bosoms! at your meals, and beds. 
Despair await, you 1 What, before my face ? 
Poison of asps between your lips ! Diseases 
Be your best issues ! Nature make a curse. 

And throw it on you ! 

Are. Dear Philaster, leave 
To be enrag'd, and hear me. 

Phi. I have done ,* 

Forgive my passion. Not the calmed sea. 

When iEolus locks up his windy brood, 

Is less disturb'd than I : I'll make you know it. 
Dear Arethusa, do but take this sword, 

And search how temperate a heart I have ; 

Then you, and this your boy, may live and reign 
In lust without controuL Wilt thou, Bellario ? 
I prithee, kill me : Thou art poor, and may'st 
Nourish ambitious thoughts, when I am dead: 
This way wei*e freer. Am I raging now ? 

If 1 were mad, 1 should desire to live. 

Sirs, feel my pulse: Whether have you known 
A man in a more equal tune to die; ? 

Bel. Alas, my lord, your pulse keeps mad- 
’ ■ time,-; ‘ . 

So does your tongue. ,, , ■/ 

Phi. You will not kill me, then ? 

. Are. Kill you? ' - ^ \ . 

Bel. Not for a world. ■ ; 

'Phi. I blame not thee, , 

Bellario: Thou hast done but that, which gods 
Would have transform'd themselves to do* Be 

. , ■ ' . . ; ^ ''.-rX;" 

Lftaye me. without reply ; this is the ;■/. 



Of all oilt meeting. Kill me with this sword ; 
Be wise, or worse will follow: YYe are two. 
Earth cannot bear at once. Ilesoive to do, or 
suffer. ■■ ■" '■ 

Are, If my fortune be so good to let me falT 
Upon thy hand, I shall have peace in death. 

Yet tell me this, will there be no slanders. 

No jealousy, in the, other world ; no ill there? 

Phi. No. 

Are. .Shew me, then, the' way.. ■■ 

Phi. Then guide 

My feeble hand, you that have pow'r to do it, 
For I must perform a piece of justice. If your 
youth . . ■ 

Have any way offended Heav'n, let pray Ys 
Short and effectual reconcile you to it. 

Are. I am prepar'd. 

Enter a country feliom. 

Conn. I'll see the king, if he be in the forest ; 
I have hunted him these two hours ; if I should 
come home and not see him, my sisters would 
laugh at me. I can see nothing but people 
better hors'd than myself, that outride me ; I 
can hear nothing but shouting. These kings 
had need of good brains ; this w^hooping is able 
to put a mean man out of his wits. Thex*e's a 
courtier with his sword drawn ; by this hand, 
upon a woman, I think. 

Phi. Are you at peace ? 

Are. With Heav'n and earth. 

PM. May they divide thy soul and body I 

Coun. Hold, dastard, strike a woman ! Thou'rt 
a craven, I warrant thee: Thou would'st be loth 
to play half a dozen of venies at wasters*’®' with 
a good fellow for a broken head. 

P/ii. Leave us, good friend. 

Are. What ill-bred man art thou, to intrude 
thyself 

Upon our private sports,- our recreations? 

Coun. God uds, I understand you not; but, 
I know,^ the rogue has hurt you. 

PM. Pursue thy own affairs: It will be ill 
To multiply blood upon my head ; 

Which thou wilt force me to. 

Coun. I know not your rhetoric ; but I can 
lay it on, if you touch the woman. 

[They^yht 

PM. Slave, take what thou deserv'st. 

Are. Heav'ns guard my lord ! 

Coun. Oh, do you breathe ? 

Phi. I hear the tread of people. I am hurt : 
The gods take part against me : Could this boor 
Have held me thus else? I must shift for life. 
Though I do lothe it. I would find a course 
I To lose it rather by my will, than force. 

X . lEmt Phi 

* Thbu wouH'st he loth to piny half a dozet^ of rentes at •was- 
ters.] i, e. cudgels. Minsliew, in his Dictionary* of Eleven Lan- 
guages, has given us a most ridiculous reason for the etymology 
of this word t That cudgels were called wmten, because, in 
frequently clashing against each other, they splintered and 
wasted. I'll venture to advance a more probable conjecture. 
W.e find in our old law-books, that the statute of Westminster 
, (S^.Edwardi tertii, chap. 14) was made against night-walkers, 
and suspected persons called roberdesmen, wastours, and draw- 
: latch^. These wastovre, or plunderers, derived their name from 
_ the Latin term, vastatores; and thence the mischievous -weapons, 
ot 'bludgeons, with which they went armed, were called waste/sji 
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Coun, I canfiot follow tlie rogue. prithee^ 
wenchj come and kiss me now. 

Enter Fhammmd, Dion, Cleremont^ Thrasiline, 
and Woodmen, 

; Pte W^hat art 

Coun, Almost kill’d I am for a foolisk wo- 
man ; a knave has kurt her. 

Pha, The princess^ gentlemen! Where’s the 
wound;, madam ? 

Is it dangerous ? 

• Are. He has not hurt me. 

Com. I’faith^ she lies; h’ as hurt her in the 
breast ; look else. 

Pha. Oh;, sacred spring of innocent blood ! 
Dion. ’Tis above wonder ! Who should dare 
this ? 

Are. I felt it not. 

Pha. Speaks vUiain^ who has hurt the prin- 
cess } 

. Coun. Is it the princess ? 

Dion. Ay. 

Coun, Then I have seen something yet. 

Pha. But who has hurt her ? 

Coun, I told youj a rogue; I ne’er saw him 
before^ I. 

Pha. Madam, who did it.^ 

Are. Some dishonest wretch ; 

Alas!. I know him not, and do forgive him. 

Coun. He’s hurt too; he cannot go far; I 
made my father’s old fox fly about his ears. 

Pha, How, will you have me kill him ? 

Not at all ; 

’Tis some distracted fellow. 

Pha. By this hand, 

I’ll leave ne’er a piece of him bigger than a nut. 
And bring him all in my hat. 

Are, Nay, good Sir, 

If you do take him, bring him quick to me. 

And I will study for a punishment. 

Great as his fault, 

Pha. I will. 

Are. But swear. 

Pha. By all my love, I will. Woodmen, con- 
duct the princess to the king, and bear that 
w'ounded fellow to dressing. Come, gentlemen, 
we’ll follow the chase close. 

\Exeunt Are. Pha. Dion, Cle. 
Thra, and 1 Woodman. 

Coun. I pray you, friend, let me see the king. 
2 Wood. That you shall, and receive thanks. 
Coun, If I get clear with this. I’ll go to see | 
no more gay sights. [Ecceunt, | 

Enter Bellario, 

Bel. A heaviness near death sits on my brow, 
And I must sleep. Bear me, thou gentle bank. 
For ever, if thou wilt. You sweet ones all. 

Let me unworthy press you : I could wish, 

I rather were a corse strew’d o’er with you. 

Than quick above you. Dullness shuts mine eyes. 
And I am giddy. Oh, that I could take 
So sound a sleep, that I might never wake ! 
Ente^' Philaster, ^ 

Phi. I have done ill ; my conscience callsme 
false, , • , ' . . ‘ ^ 

To strike at her that would not stride, at me* 
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WTien I did fight, methought I heard her pray 
The gods to guard ine. She may be abus’d. 
And I a loathed villain : if she be. 

She will conceal who hurt her. He has w6unds. 
And cannot follow ; neither knows he me. 

Who’s this ? Bellario sleeping ? If thou be’st 
Guilty, there is no justice that thy sleep 
Should be so sound; and mine, whom thou hast 
wrong’d, ^Cry within. 

So broken. Hark ! I am pursued. Ye gods. 

I’ll take this offer’d means of my escape : 

They have no mark to know me, but my wounds. 
If she be true ; if false, let mischief light 
On all the world at once I Sword, print iny wounds. 
Upon this sleeping boy ! I have none, I think. 
Are mortal, nor would I lay greater on thee.^ 

[" Wowids him, 

Bel. Oh 1 Death, I hope is come : Blest be 
that hand I 

It meant me well. Again, for pity’s sake ! 

Phi. 1 have caught myself : £Phi fails. 

The loss of blood hath staj^’d niy Hight, Here, 
here. 

Is he that struck thee : Take thy full revenge; 
Use me, as I did mean thee, worse than death : 
rn teach thee to revenge. This luckless hand 
W ounded the princess ; tell my followers. 

Thou didst receive these hurts’in staying me. 
And I will second thee : Get a reward. 

Bel. Fly, fly, my lord, and save yourself. 

Phi. How’s this ? 

’Wouldst thou I should be safe ? 

Bel. Else were it vain 
For me to live. These little wounds I have 
Have not bled much ; reach me that noble hand ; 
I’ll help to cover you. 

Phi. Art thou true to me ? 

Bel. Or let me perish loath’d I Come, my good 
lord, 

Creep in among those bushes ; Who does know 
But that the gods may save your much-lov’d 
breath ? ; 

Phi. Then I shall tlie for grief, if not for this. 
That I have wounded thee, l^hat wilt thou do ? 
Bel, Shift for myself well. I^eacel I hear 
’em come. 

Within. Follow, follow, follow ! that way they 
went. 

Bel. With my own wounds I’ll bloody my 
own swoi*d. 

I need not counterfeit to fall ; Heav’n knows 
'fhat T can stand no longer. 

Bnter PhSumoiid, Dion, Cleremont, and 
Tlmmline. 

Pha. To this place we have track’d him by 
his blood. 

Cle. Yonder, my lord, creeps one away. 

Dion. Stay, Sir*! what are you ? 

Bel. A wretched creature, wounded in these 
woods 

By beasts : Believe me, if your .names he mm, 

Or I shall perish. ^ 

Dion. This is he, my lord, 

Upon my soul, that hurt her : ’Tis the boy, 

TW.mckW boyj that her. 
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Bel Tlien lambetrayU ■ 

Dion. Betray'd ! no, apprehended. 

Bel I confess, ' 

Ur^-e it no more, that, hig with evil thoughts, 

I set upon her, and did tike my aim. 

Her death. For charity, let fall at once 
The punishment you mean, and do not load 
This weary desh with tortures. 

Fla. I will know 
Who hirklthee to this deed. 

Bel Mine own revenge. 

Pha. Revenge ! ior what ? ^ 

Bel It pleas'd her to receive 
Me as her page, and, -when my fortunes ebb'd. 
That men strid o'er them careless, she did shower 
Her welcome graces on me, and did swell 
My fortunes, 'till they overflow'd^their banks. 
Threatening the men that crost 'em ; when, as 
swift 

As storms arise at sea, she turn'd her eyes 
To burning suns upon me, and did dry 
The streams she had bestow'd ; leaving me worse. 
And more contemn'd, than other little brooks. 
Because I had been great. In short, I knew 
I could not live, and therefore did desire 
To die reveng'd. 

Fha. If tortures can be found. 

Long as thy natural life, resolve to feel 
The utmost rigour. 

[Fhilaste^' creeps out of a hmh. 
Ck, Help to lead him hence. 

■ Phi. Turn back, you ravishers of innocence ! 
Know ye the price of that you’ bear away 
So rudely ? 

PM. Who's that ? 

Dim. 'Tis the lord Philaster. 

Phi. 'Tis not the treasure of all kings in 
one, 

The wealth of Tagus, nor the rocks of pearl 
That pave the court of Neptune, can weigh 
down 

That virtue ! It was I that hurt the princess. 
Place me, some god, upon a Piramis, 

Higher than hill of earth, and lend ayoice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may discourse to all the under-world 
The worth that dwells in him I 
Pha. HbwViMs? 

Bel My lord, some man 
Weary of life, that would be glad to die. 

PM. Leave these untimely courtesies, Bel- 
lario. 

Bch Alas, he's mad I Come, will you lead 
me on?, 

PM. By all the oaths that men ought most to 
keep. 

And gods to punish most when men do break. 
He touch'd her not. Ts^e heed, BeHario, 

How thou dost drown the virtues thou hast sho^, 
With perjury. By aH that's good, 'twas F f : : , 
You know, she stood betwixt me and my right, 
Pha. Thy own tongufe be thy judge, - 
' Ck. , It was Philaster. ■ ; r ■ • 

Dim. Is't not a brave boy.^ - ^ -vi 

Wel]|r‘^Sir$i t fear me, we were aE decaiy'd;- “ - J 


PM. ll^ave I no friend here ? ■ 

Dion. Yes. 

P?ii. ■ Then shew it : ^ ^ 

Some good body lend a hand to draw us neam% 
Would you have tears shed for you when you’ 
die? 

Then lay me gently on his neck, that there 
I may weep floods,* and breathe out my spirit, 
'Tis not the wealth of Plutiis, nor the gold 
Lock'd in the heart of earth, can buy away 
This arm-full from me : this had been a ransom 
To have redeem'd the great Augustus Cjcsar, 
Had he been taken. You hard-hearted men, 
More stony than these mountains, can you see 
Such clear pure blood drop, and iiot cut your 
flesh 

To stop his life? To bind whose bitter wounds, 
Queens ought to tear their hair, and with their 
tears 

Bathe 'em. Forgive me, thou that art the wealth 
Of poor Philaster. 

E7iter King, Arethiisa, and a guard. 

King. Is the villain ta'en? 

Pha. Sir, here be tw^o confess the deed ; but, 
say it was Philaster ? 

PM. Question it no more ; it was. 

King. The fellow that did fight with him, 
wiE tell us that. 

Are. Ah me ! I know he will. 

King. Did not you know him? 

Are. Sir, if it was he, he w'as disguised. 

PM. I was so. Oh, my stars 1 that I should 
live still. 

King. Thou ambitious fool ! 

Thou, that hast laid a train for thy own life ! 

Now I do mean to do, ITL leave to* talk. 

Bear him to prison. 

Are. Sir, they did plot together to take hence 
This harmless life ; should it pass uni*eveng’d, 

I should 1:0 earth go weeping: grant me, then, 

(Hy aE the love a father bears his child) 

Their custodies, and that I may appoint 
Their tortures, and their death. 

Dion. Death ? Soft I our law 
Will not reach that, for this fault. 

King. 'Tis granted ; take 'em to you, with a 
guard. 

Come, princely Pharamond, this business past. 

We may with more security go on 
To your intended match. 

Cle. I pray, that this action lose not Philas- 
ter the hearts of the people. 

Dion. Fear it not; their over -wise heads will 
think it but a trick, [Ecceunt. 

ACT V, 

y , Enter Dion^ Ckremont^ and ThrasiUne. 

Thra.^ Has the king sent for him to death ? 

- Dion. Yes; but the king must know, 'tis not 
in his power to war with Heav'n. 

•I We linger time; the king sent for Phi- 

- tothi^and the headsman an hour ago. 

Are aE his wounds well ? 


I 



Dion. All; they were but scratch^; but the 

loss of blood made him faint. 

Cle, We dally^ gentlemen. 

Thm, Away ! 

Dion, Well scuffle hard^ before he perish. 

^ ^ ^ [Doseimt 

Mnter PhUasteTs Arethusa, and Bellario, 

Are, Nay^ dear Fhilastei*^ grieve not; we ax*e 
well. 

Bel, Najfj good my lord^ forbear; we are 
wonderous well. 

Phi, Oh;, Arethusa! ohj Bellario! leave to 
be kind; 

I shall be shot from Heav'n, as now from eax-thj 
If you continue so. I am a man^, 

False to a pair of the most trusty ones 
That ever earth bore : can it bear us all ? 
Forgive, and leave me ! But the king hath sent 
To call me to my death : Oh, shew it me. 

And then forget me! And for thee, my boy, 

I shall deliver words will mollify 

The hearts of beasts, to spare thy innocence. 

Bal Alas, my lord, my life is not a thing 
Worthy your noble thoughts : Tis not a life ; 
^Tis but a piece of childliood thi’owii away, 
Should I outlive you, I should then out4ive 
Virtue and honour ; and, when that day comes. 
If ever I should close these eyes but once, 

May I live spotted for my perjury. 

And waste my limbs to nothing ! * 

Are, And I (the w'ofurst maid that ever was. 
Forc'd with my hands to bring my lord to death) 
Do, by the honour of a vh’gm, swear, 

T 0 tell no hours beyond it. 

Phi, Make me not hated so. 

Are, Come from this prison, all joyful to our 
deaths. 

Phi, People will tear me, when they find ye 
true 

To such a wretch as I ; I shall die loath'd. 
Enjoy your kingdoms peaceably, whilst I 
For ever sleep, foi-gotten with my faults ! 

Ev'ry just servant, ev'ry maid in love. 

Will have a piece of me, if ye be true. 

Are. My dear lord, say not so. 

Bel, A piece of you ? 

He was not born of woman that can cut 
It and look on. 

PM. Take me in tears betwixt you, 

For else my heart will break with shame and 
sorrow. 

Are, Why, 'tis well. 

Bek Lament no more. 

PM, What would you have done 
If you had wi'ong'd me basely, and had found 
My life no price, compar'd to yours For love, 
Sirs, 

Deal with me truly. 

Bek 'Twas mistaken. Sir. 

PM, Why, if it were ? 

Bek Then, Sir, we would have ask'd you 
X)ardon. . . 

PM, And have hope to enjoy it ? 

Are. Enjoy it? ay. r 

PM, Would you, indeed? Be plain. 


Bel, We would, my lord, 

PM, Forgive me, then. 

Are, So, so. 

'Tls as it should be now. 

Phi, Lead to my desith, ^E^seunL 

Enter Kmg, Diorif Cleremmi^ and ThrasUine, 
King. Gentlemen, who saw the prince? 

Cle, So please jrou, Sk, he's gone to see the 
city, . 

And the new platform, with some gentlemen 
Attending on him. 

King. Is the princess ready 
To bring her prisoner out ? 

TM^a, She waits your grace. 

King, Tell her we stay. 

Dion, King, you may be deceiv'd yet: 

The head, you aim at, cost more setting on 
Than to be lost so lightly. If it must off, 

Like a wild overthrow^ that swoops before him 
A golden stack, and with it shakes down bridges. 
Cracks the strong hearts of pines, whose cable 
roots 

Held out a thousand storms, a thousand thunders 
And, so made mightier, takes whole villages 
Upon his back, and in that heat of pride. 
Charges strong towns, tow'rs, castles, palaces. 
And lays them desolate ; so shall thy head. 

Thy noble head, bury the lives of thousands. 
That must bleed with thee like a sacrifice. 

In thy red ruins. 

Enter Philaeter^ Arethusa, and Bellario^ in a 
robe and garlaiid. 

King. How now ! what masque is this ? 

I Bek Right royal Sir, I should 
Sing you an epithalamium of these lovers. 

But, having lost my best airs with my fortunes. 
And wanting a celestial harp to strike 
This blessed union on, thus in glad story 
I give you all. These two fair cedar-branches. 
The noblest of the mountain, where they grew 
Straitest and tallest, under whose still shades 
The worthier beasts have made their layers, 
and slept 

Free from the Sirian star, and the fell thunder- 
stroke, 

Free from the clouds, when they were big with 
humour. 

And deliver'd, in thousand spouts, their issues 
to the earth: 

Oh, there was none but silent quiet there ! 

'Till never pleased Fortune shot up shrubs. 

Base under-brapbles, to divorce these branches ; 
And for a while they did so ; and did reign 
Over the mountain,* and choak up his beauty 
With brakes, rude thorns and thistles, till the 
sun 

Scorch'd them ev'n to the roots, and dry'd them 
there: 

And now a gentle gale hath blown again, ^ 

That made these branches meet, and twine to.* 
gether,'. ' ’ , 

Never, to be‘ divided. The ^od, sings ^ 

His -holy numbers over marnage-beds. 

Hath knittheknoble hearts, and here they stand 
yditr-ch]ddreii,'hiigMy king; and I have done. 
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King. How, how ! . , . , 

Jre. Sirj if you love it m plum trutii, 

(For there's no masquing in't) this gentleman^, 
The prisoner that you gave 1110^ is become 
My heeper, and through* all the bitter throes 
Your jealousies and his ill fate have wrought 
him, 

^hus nolily hath he struggled, and at length 
Arriv'd here my dear husband. 

Your dear husband ! Call in 
The captain of the citadel; there you shall keep 
Your wedding. Ill provide a masque shall make 
Your Hymen turn his saffron into a sullen coat. 
And sing sad requiems to your departing souls : 
Blood shall put out your torches ; and, instead 
Of gaudy dow'rs about your wanton necks, 

An axe shall hang like a prodigious meteor, 
Keady to crop your loves' sweets. Hear, ye gods ! 
From this time do I shak.e all title off 
Of father to this woman, this base woman ; 

And what there is of vengeance, in a lion 
Cast among dogs, or robVd of his dear young, 
The same, enforc'd more terrible, more migbty, 
Expect from me 1 

Are. Sir, by that little life I have left to 
swear by, 

There's nothing that can stir me from myself. 
What 1 have done. I've done without repentance ; 
For death can be no bugbear unto me. 

So long as Pharamond is not my headsman. 

, Dion, Sweet peace upon thy soul, thou wor- 
thy niaid. 

Whene'er thou diest! For this time I'll ex- 
cuse thee, 

Or be thy prologue. 

FhL Sir, let me speak next ; 

And let my dying words be better with you 
Than my dull living actions. If you aiin 
At the dear life of this sweet innocent. 

You are a tyrant and a savage monster; 

Your memory shall be as foul behind you. 

As you are, living ; all 3mur better deeds 
Shall be in water' writ, but this in marble ; 

No chronicle shall speak you, though your own. 
But for the sha-me of men. No monument 
(Though high and big as Pelion) shall be able 
To cover this base murder:. Make it rich 
With brass, with purest gold, and shining jasper. 
Like the P}T.*amids ; lay on epitaphs, 

Such as make great men gods ; my little mar- 
ble 

(That only clothes my. ashes, nqt my faults) 
Shall far outshine it. And, for after issues. 
Think not so madly of the he’av'nly wisdoms. 
That they will give you more for your mad rage 
To cut off, less it be some snake, or something 
Likeyourself,that in his birth shall strangle you. 
Eemember my father king ! There was a fault. 
But I forgive it. Let that sin persuade you , 
To love this lady : If you have a soul. 

Think, save her, and be saved: For myself, 7 , 
I have so long expected this glad hour, . \ ' 
So languish'd under you, and daily wither^ . ; \ 
That, Heaven knows, it is my joy to die: . V 

I, find a. recreation in'L . \ ~ ' 


Enter a" Biessen(^eK 


Mes. 

King. 

Mes. 


Mgs. 

King. 

Dion. 


Where's .the .'king 
Here. . 

Get .you to your strength 
And rescue the prince Pharamond from danger: 
He's taken prisoner by the citizens, 

Fearing the lord Philaster, 

Dion. Oh, brave followers ! 

Mutiny, my fine dear countrynmn, mutiny | 
Now, *my brave valiant foremen, shew your 
w^eapons 

In honour of your mistresses. 

Enter another Messenger, 

Arm, arm, arm ! 

A thousand devils take 'em ! 

A thousand blessings on 'em I 
Arm, oh, king! The city is in mutiny, 
Led by an old grey ruffian, who conies on 
In rescue of the lord Philaster, 

[^.Ednt with Are. Phi. Bel. 
King, Away to th' citadel: 111 see them 
safe, 

And then cope with .these burghers. Let the 
guard 

And all the gentlemen give strong attendance, 

Ifanent Dioii^ Cleremontf Tkmsiline, 

Cle. The city up ! this was above our wishes. 
Dion. Ay, and the marriage too. By my life, 
This noble lady has deceiv'd us all. 

A plague upon myself, a thousand plagues, 

For having such unworthy thoughts of her dear 
honour! 

Oh, I could beat myself! or, do you beat me. 
And I'll beat you ; for we had all one thought, 
Cle. No, no, 'twill but lose time. 

Dion. You say true. Are your swords sharp ? 
W ell, ipy dear countrymen, What-y e-lack, if you 
continue, and fall not back upon the first bro- 
ken shin. I'll have you chronicled and chronicled, 
and cut and chronicled, and sung in alLto-be- 
praised sonnets, and grav'd in new brave bal- 
lads, that all tongues shall troule you in seecula 
scemloriim^ my kind cancarriei’s. 

Thra. What if a toy take'em i' th' heels now, 
and they run all away ? 

Dion. If they all prove cowards, my curses 
fly amongst them, and be speeding ! May they 
have murrains rain to keep the gentlemen at 
home, unbound in easy frieze ! May the moths 
branch their velvets, and their silks only be 
worn before sore eyes ! May their false lights 
undo 'em, and discover presses, holes, stains, 
and oldness in their stuffs, and make them 
shoprid I May they know no language but that 
gibberish they prattle . to their parcels ,* unless 
it be the Gothic Latin they write in their bonds ; 
and may they w^rite that fiilse, and lose their 
debts! 

'■ ■■ .v,,. y? ; ' Enter the King. 

Now the vengeance of all the gods 
confound -■them, how they swarm together! 
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Wliat a lium they raise ! Devils c]J)ke your 
wild throats ! If a man had need to use their 
valours, he must pay a broka^e for it, and then 
bring 'em on, and they will %ht like sheep. 
' Tis PhilaSter, none but Philaster, must allay 
this heat : They will not hear me speak, hut 
ding dirt at me, and call me tyrant. Oh, run, 
dear fi*iend, and bring the lord Philaster : Speak 
him fair; call him prince ; do him all the cour- 
tesy you can ; commend me to him! Oh, my 
wits, my wits ! 

Cle, 

Dion, Oh, my brave countrymen ! as I live, 
I will not buy a pin out of your 'trails for this : 
Nay, you shall cozen me, and I'll thank you; 
and send you brawn and bacon, and Soil you 
every long vacation a brace of foremen, that at 
Michaelmas shall come up fat and kicking. 

King, What they will do with this poor 
prince, the gods know, and I fear. 

Dion, Why, Sir, they'll flea him, and make 
church-buckets on's skin, to <iuench rebellion; 
then clap a rivet in's sconce, and hang him up 
for a sign. 

Enter Cler&mont and Philaster,^ 

King, Oh, worthy Sii*, forgive me I Do not 
make 

Your miseries and my faults meet together, 

To bring a greater danger. Be yourself. 

Still sound amongst diseases. I have wrong'd 
you. 

And though I find it last, and beaten to it. 

Let first your goodness know it. Calm the peo- 
ple. 

And be what you were born to: Take your love. 
And with her my repentance, and my 'wishes, 
And all my pray'rs. By th' gods, my heart 
speaks this ; 

And if the least fall from me not performed. 
May I he struck with thunder ! ^ 

Fhi. Mighty Sir, 

I will not do your greatness so much wrong. 

As not to make your Trcrd truth. Free the 
princess. 

And the poor boy, and let me stand the shock 
Of this mad sea-breach ; which I'U either turn, 
Or perish 'with it. 

Kmg, Let your own word free them. 

Phi, Then thus I take my leave, kissing 
your hand, 

And hanging on your royal word. Be kingly. 
And be not mov'd, Sir: I shall bring you peace 
Or never bring myself back. 

King. All the gods go with thee ! {Eoseimt, 

Enter an old captain and citmens^ with Phara- 
mond. . 

Cap. Come my brave myrmidons, let's fall 
on! let our caps swai*m, my boys, and your 
nimble tongues forget your mother's gibberish, of 
what do you lack, and set your mouths up, 
children, till your palates fall frighted, half a 
fathom pass the cure of bay-salt and gross pep- 
per, And then cry Philaster,' brave Philaster !. 


Let Philaster be deeper lii request, my ding- 
dongs, my pairs of dear indentures, Jkings of 
clubs, than, your cold water camlets, or your 

E aintings spotted with copper. Let not your 
asty silks, or your branch'd cloth of bodkin, 
or your tissues, dearly beloved of spice cake 
and custard, your Robinhoods, Scarlets and 
Johns, tie your affections in darkness to 5 mir 
shops. No, dainty duckers, up with your three- 
pil'd spirits, your wrought valours; and let 
your uncut choler make the king feel the mea- 
sure of your mightiness. Philaster! cry, my 
rose nobles, cry. 

AIL Philaster ! Philaster ! 

Cap. How do you like this, my lord prince? 
These are mad hoys, I tell you ; these are 
things that will not strike their top-sails to a 
foist ; and let man of war, an argocy ", hull and 
cry cockles. 

Pha, Why, you rude slave, do you know 
what you do? 

Cap. My pretty prince of puppets, we do 
know; and give your greatness warning, that 
you talk no more such bug-words, or that 
sold'red crown shall be scratch'd with a musquet. 
Dear prince Pippen, down with your noble 
blood; or, as I live, I'll have you coddled. Let 
him loose, my spirits ! Make us a round ring 
with your bills, my Hectors, and let us see '^vhat 
this trim man dares do. Now, Sir, have at you! 
Here I lie, and with this swashing blow (do you 
sweat, prince?) I could hulk your grace, and 
hang you up cross-legg’d, like a hare at apoul- 
ter's, and do this with this wiper. 

Pha. Y ou will not see me murder’d, wicked 
villains? 

1 at, Y es, indeed, will we, Sir : We have not 
seen one foe a great while. 

Cap, He would have weapons^ would he? 
Give him a broadside, my brave hoys, with your 
pikes ; branch me his skin in flowers like a satin, 
and between e^^erv flower a mortal cut. Your 
royalty shall ravel! Jag him, gentlemen: ITi 
have him cut to the kell, then down the seams. 
Oh 1 for a whip to make him galloon-laces I I'ii 
have a coach-whip. 

Pha. Oh, spare me, gentlemen ! 

Cap. Hold, hold; the man begins to fear, 
and , know himself ; he shall for this time only 
be seel'd up, with a feather through his nosef, 
that he may only see heaven, and think whither 
he is going. Nay, my beyond-sea Sir, we will 
pi'ociaini you : You would be king ! Thou tender 
heir apparent to a church-ale, thou slight prince 
of single sarcenet ; thou royal ring-taili:, iit to 
fly at nothing but poor mens' poultiy, and have 


* k foist is an old word for a smaller vessel. So, in Ben 
Jonson’s Silent Woman, * When the galleu foist is aiioat to 
Westminster , 

t He s/iali for . this time onl'f U seal'd tip, with u fmther 
through the mse.lj 'Fhere is a ctifference, which the printers dul 
not Know, betwixt seal'd and seeVdi the latter is a term in 
falconry. When a hawh is first taken* a thrMti is nm through 
its eyelids," so that she may see very td make her the 
b9ttea:.,en4pre^thecho^Kt,■--Mr. Thei^M. • , „ , 
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every boy beat thee from that too witbliis bread 

Oocis keep me from tlie&e liell-botinds ! 

1 { 7 ^/. Ill have a legy tliat'is 
g at ril liave an. ariOr ' , ^ ■ 

3 at rn have Ms nose^ and at mine own 
charge build a college^ and clap it upon the 
.:gat0.,' . . 

4 at. ril have his little gut to string a kit 
with : for^ certainly^ a royal gut will sound like 
silver. 

Pha. Would they were in thy belly^ and I 
past my pain once ! 

5 Cit, Good captain, let me have his liver to 
feed ferrets. 

Cap* Who will have parcels else ? speak. 

Pha. Good gods, consider me 1 I shall be 
tortur’d. 

1 CiL Captain, Til give you the trimming 
of your two-hand sword, and let me have his 
skin to make false scabbards. 

3 Cit He has no horns, Sir, has he ? 

Cap. No, Sir, he’s a pollard^*. What would’ st 
thou do with horns ? 

2 at Oh, if he had, I would have made i*are 
hafts and whistles of ’em ; hut liis shinbones, if 
they be sound, shall serve me. 

Enter Philaster. 

All Long live Philaster, the brave Prince 
Philaster! 

PM. I thank you, gentlemen. But why are 
these 

Eude wreapons brought abroad, to teach your 
, hands 

Uncivil trades? 

Cap. My royal Eosiclear, 

We are thy myrmidons, thy guard, thy roarers ! 
And when thy noble body is in durance. 

Thus do we clap our musty murrions on. 

And trace the streets in terror. Is it peace. 
Thou Mars of men ? Is the king sociable. 

And bids thee live? Art thou above thy foe- 
men, 

And free as Ph<3ehiis? Speak, If not, this 
* stand 

Of royal blood shall be abroach, a-tilt. 

And run even to the lees of honour. 

PM. Hold, and he satisfied : I am myself; 
Free as my thoughts are : By the gods, I am. 
Cap. thou the dainty darling of the king ? 
Art thou the Hylas to our Hercules ? 

Bo the lords how, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss their gum’d gollstj, and cf y, ^ we are your 
^servants?’ 

Is the court navigable, and the presence stuck 
With flags of friendship ? If not, we are thy 
castle^ ■' ^ . ,/ V 

And this man sleeps. , ' , , 

^ 2Vo, Sb’t he's a pollatd.] A poUard, among an 

old tree, which has been often loppal ; but,' among hunters, 
a stag, ot male deer, %vhich has cast its head, or horns..— Mr. 
Thepbcdd* ’ •, ' ' i ---'-s ■ ... .. 

t Kiss their gum’d gob.] Golts, in old English authors, 
means hands, or paws. Gum'd we apprehend to he 'form’d 
from the substantive / and the whole passage to signify, “ 
X>o the nobility kiss their hands in, token of civility/ and say, ■ 
We are your servants I” Mr. Theohaid reads, ?dss the gtim' 


PM. 1 1 am what .I./do desire tO" be, your 
friend; i am what I tvas bom to be, your 
prince. 

P/ia. Sir, there is some humanity in you ; ' 
You have a noble soul; forg'Ot my, name. 

And knotv my misery : , Set ' me safe aboard 
From' these wild. cannibals,, and, as I live, . 

I’ll quit this land for ever. There is nothing. 
Perpetual ’prisonment, cold, hunger, sickness 
Of all sorts, of all dangers, and aii together. 
The worst company of the worst men, madness, 
age, 

To he as many creatures as a woman, 

And do as all they do ; nay, to despair ; 

But I would rather make it a new nature, 

And live with all those, than endure one hour 
Amongst these wild dogs. 

PM. I do pity you. Friends, discharge your 
fears; 

Deliver me the prince: I’ll warrant you, 

I shall he old enough to find my safety. 

3 Cit. Good Sir, take heed he does not hurt 
you: 

He’s a fierce man, I can tell you, Sir. 

Cap. Prince, by your leave, I’U have a sur- 
cingle, and mail you like a hawk. 

[iJe stirs. 

PM. Away, away ; there is no danger in him : 
Alas, he had rather sleep to shake his fit off. 
Look ye, friends, how gently he leads. Upon 
my word. 

He’s tame enough, he needs no further watch- 
ing. 

Good my friends,, go to your houses, 

And by me have your pax’dons, and my love ; 
And know, there shall be nothing in my pow’r 
You may deserve, but you shall have your 
wishes. ' ■■ , , 

To give you more thanks, were to flatter you. 
Continue still your love ; and, for an earnest 
Brink Hiis. 

Atl Long may’st thou live, brave prince ! 
brave prince I 
Brave prince I 

[^Ea?it PM. and Pha. 
Cap. Thou art the king of courtesy ! Fall off 
again, niy^ sweet youths. Come and every man 
trace to his house again, and hang his pewter 
up ; then to the tavern, and bring your wives 
in muffs. W e will have music ; and the red 
grape shall make us dance, and rise, boys. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter King, Arethusa, Galatea, Megra, Ckre..^ 
mont, JDlon, Thrasiline, Bellario, and attend., 
ants. 

King. Is it appeas’d? 

Dion. Sir, all is quiet as the dead of night, 
As peaceable as sleep. My lord Philaster 
Brings on the prince himself. 

; King. Kind gentleman I 
I .wiH not break the least word I have giv’u 
..In promise to him : I have heap’d a world 
I Of grief upon his head, which yet I hope 
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JSyiter FMtaste}* and Fliaramom^ 

Cle* My lord is come. 

King, My son I 

Blest be the time^ that I have leave to call 
Such virtue mine 1 Now thou art in mine arms^ 
Methinks I have n salve unto my breast^ 

For all the stings that, dwell there. Streams of 
grief 

That I have wrong’d tliee^ and as much of joy 
That I repent it^ issue from mine eyes : 

Let them appease thee. Take thy right ; take 
her ; 

She is thy right too ; and forget to urge 
My vexed soul with that I did before. 

Phi. Sir^ it is blotted from my memory. 

Past and forgotten. For. you. Prince of Spain, 
Whom I have thus redeem’d, you have full leave 
To make an honourable voyage home. 

And if you would go furnish’d to your realm 
MTth fair provision, I do see a ladj^, 

Methinks, would gladly bear you company. 

Meg, I know your meaning. I am not the 
first 

That Nature taught to §eek a fellow forth ; 

Can shame remain perpetually in me. 

And not in others ^ or, have princes salves 
To cure ill names, that meaner people want ? 

Phi, What mean you ? 

Meg, You must get another ship, 

To bear the* princess and the boy together. 

Dion, How now ! 

Meg, Ship us all four, my lord ; we can en- 
dure 

Weather and wind alike. 

King, Clear thou thyself, or know not me for 
father. 

Are, This earth, how false it is I What means 
is left 

For me to clear myself? It lies in your belief. 
My lords, believe me ; and let all things else 
Struggle together to dishonour me. 

Bel Oh, stop your ears, great king, that I 
may speak. 

As freedom would ; then I will call this lady 
As base as be her actions ! Hear me. Sir: 

Believe your heated blood when it rebels 
Against your reason, sooner than this lady, 

Meg, By this good light, he bears it hand-, 
somely. 

Phi, This lady ? I will sooner trust the wind 
With feathers, or the troubled sea with pearl, 
Than her with any thing. Believe her not I 
Why, think you, if I did believe her words, 

I would outlive ’em ? Honour cannot take 
Kevenge on you j then, what were to be known 
But death ? 

King, Forget her. Sir, since all is knit 
Between us. But I must request of you 
One favour, and will sadly be denied. ' 

Phi, Command, whate’er it be. 

King, Swear to be true , 

To what you promise. ■ - . . 

Phi By the pow'rs above, . ^ 

Let it not be the death of her or him^ 

And it is granted, : ■ 
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King, Bear away that boy 
To torture : I will have her clear’d or buried. 
Phi, Oh, let me call my words back, worthy 

•' ' 

Ask something else ! Bury my life and right 
In one poor grave ; but do not take away 
My life and fame at once. 

King. Away with him I It stands irrevocable. 
Phi Turn all your eyes on me: Here stands 
a man. 

The falsest and the basest of this world. 

Set swords against this breast, some honest man, 
For I have liv’d till I am pitied I 
My former deeds were hateful, but this last 
Is pitiful ; for I, unwillingly, 

Have given the dear preserver of my life 
Unto his torture ! Is it in the pow’r 
Of flesh and blood to carry this, and live ? 

[Ojfers to kdi himse^l 
Are, Dear Sir, be patient yet I Oh, stay that 
hand. 

King. Sirs, strip that boy. ^ . 

Dion, Come, Sir; your tender flesh will try 
your .constancy. 

Bel Oh, kill me, gentlemen I 
Dion. No 1 Help, Sirs. 

Will you torture me ? 

King, Haste there! why stay you? 

Bel Then I shall not break my vow. 

You know, just gods, though I discover all. 

King. How’s that ? will he confess ? 

Dion. Sir, so he says. 

King. Speak then. 

Bel Great king, if you command 
This lord to talk with me alone, my tongue. 

Urg’d by my heart, shall utter all the thoughts 
My youth hath known ; and stranger things 
than these 
You hear not often. 

Kioig. W alk aside with him. 

Why speak’st thou not ? 

Bel Know you this face, my lord ? 

Dion. No. 

Bel Have you not seen it, nor the like ? 

Dion. Yes, I have seen the like, but readily 
I know not wkere. 

Bel I have been often told 
In court of one Euphrasia, a lady. 

And daughter to you ; betwixt whom and me 
They, that would flatter my bad face, would swear 
There was such strange resemblance, that we two 
Could not be known asunder, dress’d alike. 

Dion, By Heav’h, and so there is. 

Bel Fox* her fair sake, 

Who now doth spend the spring-time of her life 
In holy pilgrimage, move to the king, 

That I may ’scape this torture. 

Dion. But thou spsak’st 
As like Euphrasia, as thou dost look. , 

How- came it to thy knowledge that §h&mm 
In pilgrimage ? 

...Re/..T..knowTtJiot,, my,. Jordi.,,,.. . 

But I hav^ ,'heai*d and do, scarce baneve it. 

' Dion, dh,' my shame ! Is’t possible? Drawnear^ 
'Upon thee. "Art thou she. 
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Or else her murderer ? Where wert thou born? 
m 111 Siracusa. ■ 

What V thy name? 

BeL Euphrasia. 

J9ion* Oh i 

jv^ow I do know thee. Oh^ that thou hadst 

died^ , , , 

And I had never seen thee nor my shame ! 

Ho ^7 shall Town thee ? shall this tongue of mine 
E'er call thee daughter more ? 

Bel 'Would I had died indeed; I wish it too : 
And so I must have done by vow, ere published 
What I have told, but that there was no means 
To hide it longer. Yet I joy in this. 

The princess is all clear. 

King^ What have you done ? 
jDiow. All is discover'd. 

BU* Why then hold you me ? 

{He offers to stab himself. 
All is discover'd ! Pray you, let me go. 

King. Stay him. 

Are. What is discover'd ? 

Dion. Why, my shame ! 

It is a woman : Let her speak the rest. 

Phi. How ? that again I 
Dion, It is a woman. 

PM. Bless'd be you pow'rs that favour in- 
nocence ! 

King. Lay hold upon that lady. 

PM. It is a woman, Sir 1 Hark, gentlemen I 
It is a woman! Arethusa, take 
My soul into thy breast, that would be gone 
With joy. It is a woman ! Thou art fair. 

And virtuous still to ages, in despite of malice. 

King. Speak you, where lies his shame? 

' Bel I am his daughter, 

^ PM. The gods ai*e just. 

Dion. I dare accuse none ; but, before you two. 
The virtue of our age, I bend my knee 
For mercy. 

PM. Take it freely ; for, I know. 

Though what thou didst were indiscreetly done, 
'Twas meant well. 

Are. And for me, 

I have a power to pardon sins, as oft 
As any man has power to wrong me. 

Ck. Noble and wmrthy I 
PhL But, Beliario, 

^or I must call thee still so) tell me why 
Thou didst conceal thy sex ? It was a fault ; 

A fault, ‘ Beliario, though thy other deeds 
Of truth outw'eigh'd it : All these jealousies 
Had flown to nothing, if thou hadst discover’d 
What now we know, 

. ■ Bel. My father oft would speak 
Y our worth and virtue : and, as I did grow 
More and more apprehensive, I did thirst 
To see the man so prais'd; but yet all this 
Was but a maiden longing, to be lost 
As soon as found; till sitting in my window. 
Printing my thoughts in lawn, I saw a god, , 

I thought, (but it was you) enter our gates^ 

My blood flew out, and back again as fast, 

As I had put 'd it forth and suck'd it in 
Like*breath ’ 
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To entertain . ' you. ' " , Ne ver '■ 'was "a man, 

Heav'd from a sheep-cote to a sceptre, rais'd 
So high in thoughts as I : You left a kiss 
Upon these lips then, which I mean to keep 
From you for ever. ■ I did' hear you talk, ■, 

Far above singing! After'you.w^ere gone, " 

I grew; acquainted with my heart, and search'd, : 
What stirr'd it so : Alas ! I found it love ; 

Y et far from lust ; for could I but have liv'd 
In presence of you, I had had my end. 

For this I did delude my noble father 
With a feign'd pilgrimage, and dress'd myself 
In habit of a boy, and, for I knew 
My birth no match for jrou, I w'as past hope 
Of having you; and understanding ell, 

That when I made disco v'ry of my sex, 

I could not stay with you, I made a vow, 

By ail the most religious things a maid 
Gould call together, never to be known, 

Whilst there was hope to hide me from mens' 
eyes. 

For other than I seem'd, that I might ever 
Abide with you : Then sat I by the fount. 
Where first you took mq up. 

Kmg, Search out a match 
Within our kingdom, where and when thou wilt, 
And I will pay thy dowry ; and thyself 
Wilt well desei've him. 

Bel. Never, Sir, will I 
Marry ; it is a thing wdthih my vow ; 

But if I may have leave to serve the princes^ 

To see the virtues of her lord and her, 

I shall have hope to live. 

Are. 1, Philaster, 

Cannot be jealous, though you had a lady" 
Dress'd like a page to seiwe you ; nor will I 
Suspect her living here. Come, live with me ; 
Live free as I do. She that loves my lord. 

Curst be the wife that hates her ! 

Phi. I grieve such virtues should be laid in 
dhrth 

Without an heir. Hear me, my royal father : 
Wrong not the freedom of our souls so much. 

To think to take revenge of that base woman ; 
Her malice cannot hurt us. Set her free 
As she was born, saving from shame and sin. 

King. Set her at liberty ; but leave the court; 
This is no place for such ! You, Pharamond, 
Shall have free passage, and a conduct home 
W orthy so great a prince. When you come there, 
Remember, 'twas your faults that lost you her. 
And not my purpos'd will. 

Pha. 1 do confess. 

Renowned Six*. 

Kmg. Last, join your hands in one. Enjoy, 
Philastei*, 

This kingdom, which is yours, and after me 
Whatever I call mine. My blessing on you ! 

All happy hours be at your marriage-joys. 

That you may grow youi’selves over ail lands. 
And live to see your plenteous branches spring 
Wherper there is sun I Let princes learn 
By this, to rule^the passions of their blood. 

For what Heav'n wills can never be withstood. 

. {Ea-eiint omnes» 


Then was I o^'d away inhas^ J ^ - 
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MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


[The following little pieces are taken from Francis Beaumont's 
Poems, of which the first edition was published in 1040.] 


■TO ' THE MUTABLE PAIRE, 

HerEj Coelia^ for thy sake I part 
With that grew so neere my heart ; 

The passion that I had for thee. 

The faith, the love, the constancy; 

-And that I may successefiill prove. 
Transforme myself to what you love, 

F oole that I was, so much to prize 
Those simple vertues you despise } 

Foole, that with such dull arrows stx’ove. 

Or hop’d to reach a dying dove ; 

For you that are in motion still 
Decline our force, and mock our skill ; 
Who, like Don Quixote, do advance 
Against a windmill our vain lance. 

Now will I wander through the aire, 
Mount, make a stoope at every faire. 

And with a fancy uncffnfin’d 
(As lawlesse as the sea, or wind) 

Pursue you wheresoe’re you die, 

And with your various thoughts comply. 
The formal! stars do travel! so 
As we theii* names and courses know ; 

And he that on their changes looks 
Would thinke them gorern’d hy our hooks ; 
But never were the clouds reduc’d 
To any art the motion us’d. 

By those free vapoui-s a.re so light. 

So frequent, that the conquer’d sight 
Despaires to find the rules that guide 
Those gilded shadow^s as they slide ; 

And therefore of the spatious aire 
Jove’s ro 3 !'all consort had the care. 

And by that power did once escape ^ 
Declining bold Ixion’s rape ; 

She with her own resemblance gi*ac’d 
A shining cloud, which he imhrac’d. 

Such was that image, so it smil’d 
With seeming kindness, which beguil’d 
Your Thirsis lately, when he thought 
He had his fieeting Coelia caught ; 

’Tw^as shap’d like her, but for the faire 
He fill’d his armes with yeelding aire, 

A fate for w’-hich he grieves the lesse 
Because the gods had like successe : 

For in their story one (we see) 

Pursues a nymph, and takes a tree ; * 

A second with a lover’s haste 
Soone overtakes wdiat he had chaste ; . 

But she that did a virgin seeme. 

Possess’d, appears a wand’ring streame. 

For his supposed love a third 
Laies greedy hold upon a bird ; 

And stands amaz’d to see his deare 
A wild inhabitant of the aire. 

■ To such old tales such nymphs as you . 
Oive credit, and still make them new ; ‘ 
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The amorous now like wonders find - 
In the swift changes of your mind^ 

But, Coelia, if you apprehend 
The Muse of your incensed friend.' 

® Nor would that he record your blame. 
And make it live, repe3-t the same : 
Againe deceive him, and agaiiie. 

And then he sweares he’l not complaine ; 
For still to be deluded so 
Is all the pleasures lovers know. 

Who, like good falkners, take delight 
Not in the quarre)^, hut the flight. 


MELANCHOLY. 

Hence, all you vaine delights. 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein 3 mu spend your folly ; 

There’s nought in this life sweet, 

If man were wise to see’t. 

But only melaneholiy, 

O sweetest melaneholiy 1 

Welcome folded armes and fixed eyes, 

A sight that piercing mortifies ; 

A looke that’s fastned to the ground, 

A tongue chain’d up without a sound ! 

Fountain heads, and pathlesse groves. 

Places which pale passion loves ; 

Moon-light walkes, when all the fowdes 
Are warmely hous’d save hats and owles ; 

A midnight bell, a parting groane, 

These are the sounds we feed upon ! 

Then stretch our hones in a still gloomy val- 
ley; 

Nothing’s so dainty sweet as lovely melan- 
cholly. 


ON THE LIFE OF MAN, 

Like to the falling of a star. 

Or as the flights of eagles are. 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue. 

Or silver drops of morning dew. 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood. 

Or bubbles which on water stood : 

Even such is man, whose b on-owed light 
i Is straight call’d in and paid to, night: 
The wind blowes out, the bubble dies, 

! The spring intomb’d in autumn lies: 
i The dew’s dry'd^up, the star is shot, 

I Thes flight is past, and man forgot. 


SONO TO CUPID. 

O, turn thy how, 

Tliy power we feel and know. 

Fair Cupid turn away thy bow : 
They be those golden arrows. 

Bring ladies all their sorrows ; 

And 'till there be more truth in men 

Never at maids^agenl 


'm 
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DATIESI A : . / 

— fi 

We that Lcquaint oursel res with ev’ry zone. 
And pafe both tropies^, and behold each poie^ 
When we come home, are ttMJursclyes iinknowB, 
And unacquainted still with our own Soul, 


NOSCE TEIPSUM*’^'. ■ 

T Extracts f fotn the Nosce Teipsin^, a poem 6n the Immortality of 
*■ the Sold.'} 

What can we knoir ? or what can we discern ? 

When error choaks the windows of the mind; 
The divers forms of things, how can we learn ? 
That have been ever from our birth- day blind? 


We study speech, but others we ijersuade: 

We leech-craft learn, but others cure with it; 
We interpret laws, w'iiich otljer men have juade, 
But read not those which in our hearts are 
writ. 


When reason's lamp, which (like the sun in sky) 
ThroLigliOiit man's little world her beams did 
spread. 

Is now become a sparkle, which doth lie 
Under the ashes, half extinct, and dead : 


Is it because tlie mind is like the eye, 

Througli which it gathers knowledge hy de- 
grees, 

Who'se rays reflect not, but spread outwardly ; 
Not seeing itself, when other things it sees? 


How can we hope, that through the eye and ear, 
This dying sparkle, in this cloudy place. 

Can recollect these beams of knowledge clear. 
Which were infus'd in the first minds by grace? 


No, doubtless ; for the mind can backw'ard cast 
Upon herself, her understanding's light. 

But she is so corrupt, and so defac'd, 

As her own iina.ge doth herself affright. 


So might the heir, wdiose father hath in play 
Waisted a thousand pounds of ancient rent. 
By painfid earning of one groat a day, 

"Hope to restore the patrimony spent. 


As is tlie Fable of the Lady fair, 

Which for her lust was turn'd into a cow, 
When thirsty to a streai%she did repair, 

And saw herseiftransform'dshewistnot how: 


The wits that div'd most deep, and soar'd most 
* high. 

Seeking man's pow'rs, have found his weakness 
such : 

Skill comes so slow, and life so fast doth fly. 
We learn so little and forget so much." 


At first slie startles, then she stands amaz'd ; 

At last with texwor she from thence doth fly, 
And loathes the wat'ry glass wherein she gaz'd, 
I And shuns it still, thougli she for thirst doth 
i die : 


For this the wisest of all moral men 

Said, He knew nought, but that he nought 
did know. 

And the great mocking-master mock'd not then. 
When he said, Truth v/as buried deep below. 


For how may we to other things attain. 

When none of us his own soul understands ? 
For which the Devil mocks our curious brain. 
When, know ikyse^f^ his oracle commands. 


For why should we the busy Soul believe. 

When boldly she concludes of that and this. 
When of herself she can no judgment give, 

Nor how, nor whence, nor -where, not what 
she is. ; 


All things without, which round about we . see, 
We seek to know, and how therewith to do : 
But that whereby we reason, live and be, 
Within ourselves, we strangers are thefetn. 


We seek to know the moving of each sphere. 
And the strange cause of th' ebbs and fioods of 
Nile ; - v „ • 

But of that clock within our breasts we bear^, ' 
The subtle motions we forget the while* / . 


E'en so man's Soul which did God's image bear, 
And -wms at first fair, good, and spotless pure, 
Since with her sins her beauties blotted were. 
Doth of all sights her own sight least endure : 


For e'en at first reflection she es])ies Cthere, 
Such strange chimeras, and such mohsters 
Such toys, such antics, and such vanities, 

As sSe retires, and shrinks for shame and fear. 


And as the man loves least at home to be, 

Th at hath a sluttish house hau nted with sprites ; 
So she impatient her own faults to see. 


Turns from her;seif, and in strange things de« 


For this few know themselves ; for merchanti 
broke 

View their estate with discontent and pain. 
Arid seas are troubled, when they do revoke 
XheiK flowing waves into themselves again. 


And while the face of outward things find, 

■ Pleasing and fair, agreeable and sweet, 
These things transport, and carry out the mind, 
That with herself the mind can never meet. 


Supposed -to 




Yet if affliction once her wars begin, [fire, 
: And threat the feebler sense with sword and 
The mind contracts herself, and shrink eth in, 

\ :^d to herself She gladly doth retire : 




'W ' SIR JOHN- DAVIES, 

As spiders toucli’d, seek their web's inliost part; That Fow' 
As bees in storms back to their hivtls return; view^ 
As blood in danger gathers to the heart ; To view 

As men seek towns^ when foes the country Whereb5r i 
burn. Ofbprn 


That Fow'r^ which gave me eyes the world tc 
view^ 

To view myself^ infus'd an inward lights 
Whereby my Soul^ as by a mirror true^ 

Of her own form may take a perfect sight. 


If aught can teach us aught, affliction's looks^, 
(Making us pry into ourselves so near) > 

Teach us to know ourselves beyond ail books. 

Or a|l the learned schools that ever were. 

This mistress lately pluck'd me hy the eai*. 

And many a golden lesson hath me taught ; 

Hath made my senses quick, and reason clear; 
Reform'd my will, and rectify'd my thought. 

•So do the winds and thunders cleanse the air: 

So working seas settle and purge the wine : 

So lopp’d and pruned trees do flourish fair : 

So doth the fire the drossy gold refine. 

Neither Minerva, nor the learned Muse, 

Nor rules of art, nor precepts of the wise, 

Could in my brain those beams of skill infuse. 

As but the glance of this dame's angry eyes. 

She within lists my ranging mind hath brought. 
That now beyond myself I will not go ; 

Myself am centre of my circling thought. 

Only myself I study, learn, and know. 

I know my Body's of so frail a kind. 

As force without, fevers within can kill ; 

I know the heavenly nature of my mind. 

But 'tis corrupted both in wit and will : | 

I know my Soul hath power to know all things, 
Y et is she blind and ignorant in all : 

I know I'm one of nature's little kings, 

Y et to the least and vilest things am thrall ; 

I know my life's a pain, and but a span ; 
i know my sense is mock'd in ev'ry thing ; 

And to conclude, I know myself a man. 

Which is a proud, and yet a wretched thing. 


The lights of lieav'n (which are the world's fair 
eyes) 

Look down into the w'orld, the world to see ; 
And as they turn or wander in the skies, 

Survey all things that on this centre be. 

And yet the lights which in my tow'r do shine. 
Mine eyes, which view ail objects nigh and 
far, 

Look not into this little v/orld of mine, 

Nor see my face, wherein they fixed are. 

Since Nature fails us in no .needful thing. 

Why want I means my inward self to 3ee? 
.Which sight the knowledge of myself might 
bring, - ■' ' '' ' /•;; 

Which to true wisdom is ’the fet degree* ■ ' ■ 


But as the sharpest eye discernetli nought. 
Except the sun-beams in the air do shine ; 

So the best Soul, with her reflecting thought. 
Sees not herself without some light divine. 

O light, which mak’st the light, which makes 
the day ! 

Which set'st the eye without, and mind within. 
Lighten my spirit with one clear heavenly ray, 
VVhich now to view itself doth first begin. 

For her true form how can my spark discern. 
Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? 
W hen the great wits, of whom all skill we learn, 
Are ignorant both of what she is, and where. 

One thinks the Soul is aii* ; another fire ; 

Another blood, diffus'd about the heart; 
Another saith, the elements conspire. 

And to her essence each doth give a part. 

Musicians think our souls are harmonies ; 

Physicians hold that they complexions be ; 
Epicures make them swarms of atomies. 

Which do by chance into our bodies flee. 

Some think one gen'ral Soul fills every brain. 

As tbe bright sun sheds light in every star ; 
And others think the name of Soul is vain. 

And tliat we only weil-mixt bodies are. 

In judgment of her substance thus they vary; 

And thus they vary in judgment of her seat; 
For. some her chair up to tbe brain do carry, 
Som^ thrust it down into the stomach's heat. 

Some place it in the root of life, the heart ; 

Some in the river, fountain of the veins ; 
-Some say, she's all in ail, and all in ev'ry part; 
Some say, she's not contain'd, but ail coaitains. 

Thus these great clerks their little wisdom shew. 
While with their doctrines they at hazard 
play ; 

Tossing their light opinions to and fro, 

To mock the lewd, as learn d in this as they. 

For no craz'd brain could ever yst propound. 
Touching the Soul, so vain and fond a thought ; 
But some among these masters have been found ; 
Which in their schools the self-same thing 
have taught. 

.If » 

, Sheds a substance, and a real things ^ 

■ ■ ■YYhich hath itself an actual working might, 
f' Which neither from 'the_ sewi power mth 

: Nor 'from Body's humours temper li right. 
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Bie is a vim doth no propping* need. 

To inakelierspreadherself, or sprmgnpright; 
She is a staz*, whose beams do not proceed 
From any sun, but from a native light. 

For when she sorts thifigs present with things 
.past, 

And thereby things to come doth oft foi*esee,* 
When size doth doubt at first, and choose at last. 
These acts her own, w'ithoiit her body be. 

.When of the dew’, which th' eye and ear do take, 
From flowh-s abroad, and bring into the brain. 
She doth within both wax and honey make : 

This work is hers, this is her proper pain. 

When she from sundry acts, one skill cloth draw ; 

Gathering from divers fights one art of war; 
From many cases, like one rule of law ; 

These her collections, not the senses are. 

When in th' effects she doth the causes know ; 
And seeing the stream, thinks where thespidng 
doth rise ; 

And seeing the branch, conceives the root belozv : 
These things she views without the Body's eyes. 

When she, without a Pegasus, doth fiy [West; 

Swifter than lightning's fire fixmi Kast to 
About the centre, and abo\"e the sky, 

She travels then, although the body rest. 

WhQXi all her works she formeth first within, 
Pi’oportions them, and sees their perfect end; 
Ere she in act doth any part begin, 

"What instruments doth then the Body lend ? i 

When without hands she doth thus castles 
build. 

Sees without eyes, and without feet doth run ; 
When she digests the world, yet is not fill’d : 

By her own pow'rs these miracles are done. 

When she defines, argues, divides, compounds, 
Considers virtue, vice, and general things; 
And marrying divers principles and grounds, 

Out of their match a true conclusion brings. 

These actions in her closet, all alone, 

(Betir'd within herself) she doth fulfil; 

Use of her Body's organs she hath none, 

/; When she doth use the pow'rs of wit and will. 

Yet in the Body’s prison so she lies. 

As through the Body's windows she must look. 
Her divers powers of sense to exercise, [book. 
By gathering notes out of the world's great 

Nor can herself discourse or judge of aught, ’ 
But what the sense collects, and home doth 
/ bring ; ^ 

Aim yet the pow'rs of her discoursing thought. 
From these collections is a.dB'erse thing, ' , 



Are not senseless then, that think the Soul 
Nougill'' but. a fihe' perfection of the .Sense, 

Or of the forms' which 'fancy doth enroll; ■ 

A quick re'sulting, and a conse^iiieiice . . 

What is it then that doth the Sense accuse, . „ - 
Both of" false judgment, and .fond appetites ?;■ 
What makes us do what sense doth most refuse, 
Which oft in torment of the Sense delights? 

Sense thinks the planets spheres not iiiiich asun» 
der: , 

What tells us then their distance is so far? 
Sense thinks the lightning born before the 
thunder : 

Wliat tells us then they both together are ? 

When men seem crows far off upon a tow’r. 
Sense saith, they're crows : What makes us 
think them men? 

HTzen we in agues think all sweet things soui*, 
"What makes us know our tongue's false jiidg- 
mentthen? 

What pow'r was that, whereby Meclea saxv. 

And well approv'd, and prais'd the better 
coiu'se ; 

When her rebellious Sense did so withdiuiw 
Her feeble pow'rs, that she piu'su'd the worse ? 

Did Sense persuade Ulysses not to hear [please. 
The mermaid's songs which so his men did 
That they were all persuaded, through the ear, 
To quit the ship and lea^) into the seas ? 

Could any pow'r of Sense the Roman move, 

'I'o bunz his own right-hand with courage 
stout? 

Could Sense make Marius sit unbound, and prove 
The cruel lancing of the knotty gout ? 

Doubtless, in man there is a nature found. 
Beside the Senses, and above them far; 
Though most men being in sensual pleasures 
drown'd. 

It seems their Souls but in their Sezises are.” 

If we had nought but Sense, then only they 
Should have found minds, which have their 
senses found : 

But Wisdom grows, when Senses do decay ; 

And folly most in quickest Sense is found. 

If we had nought but Sense, each living wight. 
Which we call brute, would be mor# sharp 
. than we ; 

As having Sense's apprehensive might. 

In a more clear and excellent degree. 

, ■ > 5 ? # ^ 5 . * 

Were she a Body, how could she remain 
Within this Body, which is less than she ? 

Or how could she the world's great shape con- 

I , imouf narrow breasts contained be? 
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All Bodies are confin’d witliin some pfilie/ 

But she all place witliin herself conimes : 

All Bodies have their measure and their space ; 
But who can draw the Sours diraensive lines ? 

No Body can at once two forms admits 
Except the one the other do deface ; 

But in the Soul ten thousand forms do sit. 

And none intrudes into her neighbour’s place. 

All Bodies are with other Bodies fill’d. 

But she receives both heav’n and earth to- 
gether: 

Nor are their forms by rash encounter spill’d, 
For there they stand, and neither toucheth 
either. 

Nor can her wide embracements filled he ; 

For they that most and greatest things em- 
brace, 

Enlarge thereby their mind’s capacity, 

As streams enlarg’d, enlarge the channel’s 
space. • 

All things receiv’d, do such jiroportion take. 

As those things have, wherein they^ are re- 
ceiv’d : 

So little glasses little faces make, 

And narrow webs on narrow frames are 
weav’d. 

Then what vast Body must we make the mind. 
Wherein are men, beasts, trees, towns, seas, 
and lands ; 

And yet each thing a proper place doth find. 
And each thing in the true proportion stands ? 

Doubtless, this could not be, but that she 
turns 

Bodies to Spirits, by sublimation strange ; 

As fire converts to fire the things it burns^; 

As we our meats into our nature change. 

From their gross matter she abstracts the forms. 
And draws a kind of quintessence from things ; 
Which to her proper natui*e she transforms. 

To bear them light on her celestial wings. 

.JJ- * -S- * 

Her only end is never-ending bliss; 

Which is, the eternal face of God to see ; 
Who, last of ends, and first of causes, is ; 

And to do this, she must eternal be. 

How senseless then, and dead a Soul hath he. 
Which thinks his Soul doth with his body 
die ; : ' 

Or thinks not so, but so would have it be, , , 
That he might sin with more security ? 

For though these light and vicious persons say, 
Our soul is hut a smoke, or airy blast, 

Which, during life, doth ijq our nostrils play,' 
And vrhen we die, doth turn to, wind at last: 
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I Although they say, come let us eat and drink ; 

Our life is but a spark, which quickly dies ; 

, Though thus they say, they know not what to 
think; 

But in their minds ten thousand doubts arise, 

f ■ 

Therefore no hereticks desire to spread 
Their light opinions, like these epicures ; 

For so their ^tagg’ring thoughts are comforted, 
And other men’s assent their doubt assures. 

Yet though these men against their conscience 
strive. 

There are some sparkles in their flinty breasts, 
Which cannot he extinct, hut still revive ; 

That though they would, they cannot quite 
be beasts. 

But whoso makes a mirror of his mind, 

And doth with patience view himself thei’ein. 
His Soul’s eternity shall clearly find, 

Though til’ other beauties he defac’d with sin. 


MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

Bom lo63. — Died 1631. 

THE NYMPHiniA, 

Onn Chaucer doth of Topas tell. 

Mad Rablais of Pantagrueli 
A later third of Dowsabel, 

. With such poor trifles playing ; 

Others the like have labour’d at, 

Some of this thing, and some of that. 

And many of they know not what, 

But that they must be saying. 

Another sort there he, that will 
Be talking of the Fairies still. 

Nor never can thay have their fill. 

As they were wedded to them : 

No tales of them their thirst can slake. 

So much delight therein they take. 

And some strange things they fain would make. 
Knew they the way to do them. 

Then since no muse hath been so bold. 

Or of the later, or the old. 

Those elvish secrets to unfold, 

Which lie from others reading; 

My active muse to light shall bring 
The court of that^proud Faixy King, 

And tell there of the revelling 
,r Jove prosper my proceeding. 

And thoa Nymphidia, gentle Fay, 

Which meeting me upon the way. 

These secrets didst to me bewray. 

Which now I am in telling : 

My pretty ‘Hght fantastic nmid, 

I, here invoke to thee my aid, . 

That -I may speak what tiioti hast said, 

■ ' •’ ' In-numbers smoothly swellings . 
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This palsco stan^letli ill tlje ail;, 

Bv necrommcy placed tiierej 
That it no tempests needs to fearj • 

Which wa7 soe'er it blow it : 

^liid somewhat southward towh-d the noou; 
Whence lies a way up tfD the mooiij 
And thence the Fairy can as soon 
Pass to the earth below it. 


MICHAEL DRAYTcfN. - 

Pigwiggin was this Fairy Kniglitj 

One woiigProus irra ei on s iii the sight 
Of fair Queen hlal^ wluch day and night 
He amorously observed : ' 

IFhicli made King Olioron suspect 
Ilis service took too good elFect^ ,, 

His sauciness and often clieckt, 

And could have wish'd him starved. 




The ivalls of spiders' legs are made^ 

Well morticed and finely iaid^ 

He was the master of his trade> 

It curiously that buiided : 

The windows of the eyes of cats. 

And for the roof, instead of slatS;, 

Is cover'd with the skins of bats^ 

With moonshine that are gilded. 

Hence Oberon, him sport to make, 

(Their rest when vreary mortals take, 

And none but only Fairies wake) 

Descendeth for his pleasure : 

And'Mab, his merry Queen, by night 
Bestrides young folks that lie upright, 

(In elder times the Mare that hight) 

Whicli plagues them out of measure. 

Hence shadows' seeming idle shapes, 

Of little frisking elves and apes. 

To earth do make their w’-anton scapes. 

As hope of pastime hastes them : 
Which maids think on the hearth they see. 
When fires well-near consumed be. 

There dancing hayes by tv.^o and three, 

Just as their fancy casts them. 

These make our girls their slutt'ry rue. 

By pinching them both black and blue, 

And put a penny in their shoe. 

The house for cleanly sweeping : 

And in their courses make that round. 

In meadows and in marshes found. 

Of them so call’d the Fairy ground. 

Of which they have* the keeping. 

These, when a child haps to be got. 

Which after proves an idiot, 

When folk perceive it thriveth not. 

The fault therein to smother : 

Some silly doating brainless calf, 

That understands things by the half. 

Say, that the Fairy left this afilf. 

And took away the other. 

But listen, and I shall you teE ' 

A chance in Fa% tlia-thefel, 

Which cei^ainly may please aoSe VaR, _ 
In love and arms dclightinji. ■ , 

Of Oberon, that| jealous gre w ' ' . ; 

Of one of his own Fairy crew,. i i ; 

Too well (he fear’d) his Queen that 

His love but ill recputihg. . ■ : bA. : 


Pigwiggen gladly would commend 
Borne token to Queen r\lab to c^end, 

If sea or land him aught could lend. 

Were worthy of law wearing : 

At length this lover doth de\'ise, 

A bracelet made of emmets' eyes, 

A thing he thought that slie would prize, 

No whit her state impairing. 

And to the Queen a letter writes. 

Which he most duriously indites. 

Conjuring her by all the rites 

Oilove, she xvould be pleased 
To meet him her true servant, where 
They might wfithout suspect or fear 
Themselves to one another clear, 

And have their poor hearts eased. 

^‘’At midnight the appointed hour. 

And for the Queen a fitting bow’r, 

(Quoth he) is that fair cowslip How r. 

On Hipcut-hill that groweth : 

In all your train there’s not a Fay, 

That ever w’-ent to gather May, 

But she hath made it in her way. 

The tallest there that groweth.’' 

When by Torn Thumb a Fairy page 
He sent it, and doth him engage. 

By promise of a mighty wage, 

• It secretly to carry : 

WTiich done, the Queen her maids doth call, 
And bids them to be ready all. 

She would go see her summer hall. 

She could no longer tarry. 

Her chariot ready strait is made. 

Each thing therein is fitting laid, 

That she by nothing might be stay’d. 

For naught must her be letting : 

Four nimble gnats the horses w^ere, 

Their harnesses of gossamere. 

Fly Cranion, her charioteer. 

Upon the coach-box getting. 

Her chariot of a snail’s fine shell, 

W Meh for the colours did exceil ; 

The fair Queen Mab becoming well, 

. - So lively was the limning ; 

The seat the soft wool of the bee, 

The cover (gallantly to see) 

Th^ wing of a py’d butterfiee, 

■ .tarbw, ’twas simple trimming. 
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^!i 0 wheels compos'd of crickets' bones| 

And daintily made for the nonce, ^ 

For fear of rattling* on the stones, 

With thistle-down they shod it : 

For all her maidens much did fear. 

If Oberon had chanc'd to hear. 

That Mab his Queen should have been there; 
He would not have abode it. 

She mounts her chariot with a trice. 

Nor would she stay for no advice, 

Until her maids, that were so nice. 

To wait on her were fitted. 

But ran herself away alone; 

Which when they heard, there was not one 
But hasted after to be gone, 

As she had been diswitted. 

Hop, and Mop, and Drap so clear, 

Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honour ; 

Fib, and Tib, and Pinck, and Pin, 

Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 

Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 

The train that wait upon her. 

Upon a grasliopper they got, 

And what wdth arable and wdth trot. 

For hedge nor ditch they spared not, 

But after her they hie them. 

A cobweb over them they throw, 

To shield the wind if it should blow. 
Themselves they wisely could bestow. 

Lest any should espy them. 

But let us leave Queen Mab a while, ^ 
Through many a gate, o'er many a stile, 
That now had gotten by this wile. 

Pier dear Pigwiggen kissing ; -i 
And tell how Oberon doth fare. 

Who grew as mad as any hare. 

When he had sought each place with care. 
And found his Queen w^as missing. 

By griesly Pluto he doth swear. 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair. 

And as he runneth here and there. 

An acorn-cup he gettetli ; 

Which soon he taketh by the stalk. 

About his head he lets it w^alk. 

Nor doth he any creature baulk. 

But lays on ail he meeteth. 

The Tuscan poet doth advance 
The frantic Paladine of France, 

And those more ancient do inhanc© 

Aicides in his fury. 

And others Ajax Telamon: 

But to this time there hath been none 
So Bedlam as our Oberon, 

Of which I dare assure ye. 
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-And first encount'ring with a wasp. 

He in his arms the fly doth clasp. 

As though his breath he forth. would grasp. 
Him for Pigwiggen taking ; \ 

P Where is my wife, thou rogue f (quoth he) 
Pigwiggen, she is come to thee; 

I Restore hei*, or thou cly'st by me/ 

! . Whereat the poor wasp quaking. 

Cries, Oberon, great Fairy King, 
j Content thee, I am no such thing ; 

I am a wasp, behold my sting !" 

At which the Faiiy started. 

When soon away the wasp doth go. 

Poor wretch was never frighted so. 

Pie thought his wings were much too slow, 
O'erjoy'd they so were parted. 

He next upon a glow-worm light, 

(You must suppose it now was night) 

Which, for her hinder part was bright. 

He took to be a devil ; 

And furiously doth her assail 
For carrying Are in her tail ; 

He thrash'd her rough coat with his flail, 

The mad King fear'd no evil. 

^ Oh ! (quoth the glow-worm) hold thy hand. 
Thou puissant King of Fairy land. 

Thy mighty strokes vho may withstand? 

.Hold, or of life despair 1/ 

Together then herself doth roll. 

And tumbling down into a hole. 

She seem’d as black as any coaL 
Which vext away the Fairy. 

From thence he ran into a hive. 

Amongst the bees he letteth dxive. 

And down their combs begins to rive. 

Ail likely to have spoiled; 

Which with their wax his face besmear'd. 

And with their honey daub'd his beard ; 

It would have made a man affear d, 

To see how he was moiled. 

A new adventure him betides : 

Hemet an ant which he bestrides. 

And post thereon away he iddes. 

Which with his haste doth stumble, 
And came full over . on her snout. 

Her heels so threw the dirt about. 

For she by no n?eans could get out. 

But over him doth tumble. 

And being in this piteous case, 

And all beflurried head and face, 

On runs he in this wdldgoose chase, 

As here and there he rambles, 

Half blind, against a mole-hill hit. 

And for a mountain taking it. 

For .all.he was out of Ms wit, - 
, 'Yet to the top he scrambles, 


SdbHABL DRAYTON. 
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And being ^rottea fo tJae top _ 

Yet there himself he could not stop^ 
But down on tli other side doth chop, 
And to the foot came rumbling* : 

So that the, .grubs therein that bred/: : 

Hearing such turmoil o^r head^ 
Thought surely they had all been dead, 
" So fearful was the jumbling*. 


This tlii4g Nymph idia overheard, 

That on |his mad king had a guard. 
Not doiibcing* of a great reward. 

For first this ])us’ness broaching* : 
And through the air away doth go 
Swift as an arrow from the liow. 

To let her sovereign i\Iab to know 
What peril was approaching. 


And falling down into a lake, 

■'iV’hich him up to the neck doth take; 
His fury it doth somewhat slake, 
fie caileth for a ferry : 

Where you may some recovery note, 
What was his club he made his boat. 
And in his oaken cup doth float. 

As safe as in a wherry. 


The queen, bound with love's po^vh-ful ch 
Sate with Pigwiggen arm in arm ; 

Her merry maids, that thought no harm, 
About the room were skipping: 

A humble bee their minstrel, play’d 
Upon his hautbois, ev'ry maid 
Fit for this revel was array’d, 

The hornpipe neatly tripping*. 


Men talk of the adventures strange 
Of Don Quisliot, and of their change. 
Through which lie armed oft did range. 

Of Sancha Fancha’s travel ; 

But should a man tell every thing 
Done by this frantic Fairy King, 

And them in lofty numbers sing. 

It well his wits might gravel. 

Scai*ce set on shore, hut therewithal 
Hemectetix Puck, which most men call 
Hobgoblin, and on him doth fall 

With words from phren/.y spoken : 
Holi, hoh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace, 
Who drest thee in this piteous case ? 

He thus that spoil’d my sov’reign’s face, 

I would his neck were broken.’ 

This Puck seems but a dreaming doit, 

Still walking like a ragged colt. 

And oft out of a bush doth bolt. 

Of purpose to deceive us ; 

And leading us, makes us to stray 
Long winters nights out of the w'ay. 

And when we stick in mire and clay,, . - 
He doth with laughter leave* us. ; 

Dear Puck, quoth he, my wife is gone ; 

As e’er thou iov’st King Obei*on, 

Let evex'y thing but this alone, 

W ith vengeance and pursue her ; 
Bring ‘her to me, alive or dead; 

Or that vile thief Pigwiggen’s head ; 

That yillam hath defil’d my bedf 
He to this folly drew her/ - 

Quoth Puck, My liege. I’ll never lin, 

JBut I will thorough thick an^ thin,, 

Uiitil at length 1 bring hOr in, ! \ 

My dearest lord, ne’er 

Thorough brake, thorough brier,: ,1 ' ‘ ' ‘ ; 

Thorough muck, thorough mif . 
Thorough water, thorough fire, / 

' . And thus ^oes Puck abqutlt. k. -'I*""'-' 


In comes Nymph idia, and doth cry, 

^ My sovereign, for jmtir safety fly, 

For there is danger but too nigli, 

I posted to forewarn you : 

The king hath sent Hobgoblin out. 

To seek you all the fields about, 

And of your safety you may doubt, 

If lie but once discern you.’ 

When like an uproar in a town, 

Before them every thing went down ; 

Some tore a ruff, and some a gown, 

'Gainst one another jostling : 

They flew about like chaff i’ th’ wdnd ; 

For haste some left their masks behind. 
Some could not stay their gloves to find : 
There never wms such bustling. 

Forth ran they by a secret way, 

Into a brake that near them lay. 

Yet much they doubted there to stay, 

Lest Hob should hap to find them : 
He had a sharp and piercing sight. 

All one to him the day and night. 

And therefore w*ere resolv’d by flight 
To leave this place behind them. 

At length one chanc'd to find a nut, 

In th' end of which a hole was cut. 

Which lay upon a hazel root, 

There scatter'd by a squirrel, 

.Which out the kernel gotten had: 

, When quoth this Fay, ^ Dear queen, be glad. 
Let Oberon be ne'er so mad, 

ril set you safe from peril. 

Come all into this nut, (quoth she) 

;Cqme closely in, be rul’d by me, 

Bach one may here a chuser be. 

For room ye need not xvrestle, 

Hqr heed ye be together heapt.' 

/ Bo nne by one therein they ci*ept, 

And lying down, they soundly slept, 

. . .Ahd safe, ag in a castle* . _ „ 
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Kympliidiaj that this while doth watchf 
Perceiv’d if Puck the queen should catchy 
That he would be her over-match^ 

Of which she well bethought her ; 
Found it must be some pow’rful charm. 
The queen against him that must arm. 

Or surely he would do her harm. 

For throughly he had sought her. 

And list’ning if she aught could hear. 
That her might hinder, or might fear ; 
But finding still the coast was clear. 

Nor creature had descry’d her : 
Each circumstance and having scann’d, 
She came thereby to iinderstand. 

Fuck would be with them out of hand. 
When to her charms she hy’d her. 


I By the whirlwind’s hollow sound. 

By the thunder’s dreadful stound, 
y ells of spirits under ground, 

I charge thee not to fear us : 

By the screech-owl’s dismal note. 

By the black night-ra-visn’s throat, 

I charge thee, Hob, to tear thy coat 

With thorns, if thou come near us. 

Her spell thus spoke, she slept aside. 

And in a chink herself doth hide. 

To see thereof what would betide. 

For she doth only mind him : 

When presently she Puck espies. 

And well she markt his gloating eyes, 
How under every leaf he pries. 

In seeking still to find them. 


And first her fern-seed doth bestow, 
The kernel of the missletoe ; 

And here and there as Puck should go, 
With terror to affright him. 

She night-shade strews to work him ill, 
Therewith her vervain and her dill, 
That liind’reth witches of their will. 

Of purpose to despight him. 

Then sprinkles she the juice of rue. 
That groweth underneath the yew. 
With nine drops of the midnight dew. 
From lunary distilling ; 

The molewarp’s brain mixt therewithal. 
And with the same the pismire’s gall : 
For she in nothing short would fall, 

The Fairy was so willing. 


But once the circle got within, 

The charms to work do straight begin. 
And he was caught as in a gin : 

For as he thus was busy, 

A pain he in his head-piece feels. 
Against a stubbed tree he reels. 

And up went poor Hobgoblin’s heels ; 
Alas I Ms brain was dizzy. 

At length upon his feet he gets. 
Hobgoblin fumes, Hobgoblin frets. 

And as again he forward sets. 

And through the bushes scrambles, 
A stump doth trip him in his pace, 

Down comes poor Plob upon his face. 

And lamentably tore his case 

Amongst the briers and brambles. 


Then thrice under a brier doth creep. 
Which at both ends was rooted deep. 
And over it three times she leapt. 

Her magic much availing : 

Then on Proserpina doth call. 

And so upon her spell doth fall. 

Which here to you repeat I shall, 

Not in one tittle failing. 

^ By the croaking of the frog; 

By the howling of the dog; 

By the crying of the hog 

Against the storm arising ; 

By the evening curfew-bell; 

By the doleful dying knell ; 

O let this my direful spell. 

Hob, hinder thy surprising. 

* By the mandrake’s dreadful groans ; 
By the Lubrican’s sad moans ; 

By the noise of dead men's bones 
In charnel-houses x*attling ; 

By the hissing of the snake. 

The rustling of the fire-drake, 

S charge thee this place forsake. 

Nor of Queen Mab be prattling. 


^ Plague upon Queen Mab (quoth he) 

And all her maids, where’er they be; 

I think the devil guided me, ^ 

To seek her, so provoked/ 

When stumbling at a piece of wood. 

He fell into a ditch of mud, 

Where to the very chin he stood. 

In danger to be choaked. 

Now worse than e’er he was before. 

Poor Puck doth yell, poor Puck doth roar, 
That wak’d Queen Mab, who doubted sore 
Some treason had been wrought her : 
Until Nyniphidia told the Queen 
What she had done, what she had seen. 
Who then had whll-near crack’d her spleen 
With very extreme laughter. 

But leave we Hob to clamber out. 

Queen Mab and all her 1^ airy rout. 

And come again to have a bout 

With Oberon yet madding : 

And with Pigwiggen now distrought. 

Who much was troubled in his thoughti 
That he so long the queen had sough^^ 

' ■ ' . ' ■ And through the fields was gadding. 
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And as he runs, he still doth cry, 

" King- Oberon, I thee defy. 

And .dare thee here' ill arms to .try, 

For,' my dear lady’s honour A* ' 

For that she is a queen right good. 

In whose defence 111 shtd my blood. 

And that thou in this jealous mood 
Hast .laid tliis,sia.nder on her/ 

And quickly arms him for the field, 

A little cockle-shell his shield. 

Which he could very bravely wield. 

Yet could it hot be pierced : 

His spear a bent both stiff and strong, 

And well near of two inches long : 

The pile was of a horse-fly’s tongue. 

Whose sharpness naught reversed. 

And puts him on a coat of mail. 

Which was of a flsh’s scale, 

That when his foe should him assail. 

No point sliould'be prevailing. 

His rapier was a hornet’s sting. 

It %vas a very dangerous thing ; 

For if he chanc’d to hurt tlie king, 

It w'ouM be long in healing. 

His helmet was a beetle’s head, 

Most horrible and full of di-ead. 

That able was to strike one dead. 

Yet it did well become him; 

And for a plume, a horse’s hair. 

Which being tossed by the air. 

Had force to strike his foe with fear, 

And turn his weapon from him. 

Himself he on an earwig set. 

Yet scarce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curvet, 

E’er he himself could settle : 

, He made him turn, and stop, and bound. 

To gallop, and to trot the round, 

He scarce could stand on any ground. 

He was so full of mettle* 

When soon he met with Tomalin, 

One that a valiant knight had been, 

And to great Oberon of kin : 

Quoth he, 1 Thou manly Fairy, 

Tell Oberon I come prepar’d, 

‘Then hid him stand upon his guard ; . 

‘ This hand his baseness shall Veward, 

‘ liet him be ne’er so wary. . . , , 

^ Say to Mm^ I, defy ■; . ' 

^ His slandek ’ 

‘ And as a mort^d ‘ “ 

‘ Do publicly /" 

Withal,. ..that...if .. I,bad...mine.:.o,w:h,-.'.t'.v.. 

' He should not wear the Fairy ■: 

* But with a vengeance should come doTO'l 
,, ‘ we a king ^ould, 


This Toiialiii could not abide, . 

To hear Ms sovereign vilify’d ; 

But to the Fairy court him hy’d, 

Full furiously he posted. 

With ev’ry thing Pigwiggen said;'' 

How title to the crown he laid, ■ ; 

And in what arms he was array’d, ■ 

.Ami .how himself he boasted. 

’Twixt head and foot, from point to point, ■ 

He told the arming uf each joint, 

In every piece how neat and quaint ; 

For Tomalin could do it : 

How fair lie sat, how sure he rid ; 

As of the courser he bestrid, 

How manag’d, and how well he did. 

The king, which listen’d to it. 

Quoth he, ‘Go, Tomalin, with speed. 

Provide me arms, provide my steed. 

And every thing that I shall need, 

By thee I will be guided ; 

To strait account call thou thy wit. 

See there be wanting not a whit. 

In ev’ry thing see thou me fit. 

Just as my foe’s provided/ 

Soon flew tliis news through F airy-Iand, 

Which gave Queen Mab to understand 
The combat that %vas then in band 

Betwixt those men so mighty : 

Which greatly she began to rue. 

Perceiving that all Fairy knew. 

The ffrst occasion from her grew, 

Of these affairs so weighty. 

Wherefore attended with her maids, 

Through fogs, and mists, and damps she wadesj 
To Proserpine the Queen of shades, 

• To treat, that it would please her 
The cause into her hands to take, 

For ancient love and friendship’s sake. 

And soon thereof an end to make. 

Which of much care would ease her, 

A while there let we Mab alone. 

And come we to King Oberon, 

Who arm’d to meet his foe is gone. 

For proud Pigwiggen crying: 

Who sought the Fairy King as fast, 

And had so well his joiirnies cast. 

That he arrived at the last. 

His puissant foe espying% 

Stout Tomalin came with the King, 

Tom Thumb doth on Pigwiggen bring, 

’^at perfect were in ev’iy thing 
. ; To single lights belonging : 

And therefore they themselves engage? 

To see them exercise their rage. 

With fair and comely equipage, 

- ''C'-'-lNof oiie the oth^r Wronging. 
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So like in arm^ these champions were, ^ 

As they had been a very pair^ 

So that a man would almost swear ^ 

That either had been either : 

Their furious steeds began to neigh, 

That they were heard a mighty way : 

Their staves upon their rests they lay; 

Yet e'er they dew together. 

Their seconds minister an oath. 

Which was indifferent to them both, 

That on their knightly faith and troth, 

No magic them supplied ; 

And sought them that they had no charms. 
Wherewith to work each other's harms, 

But came with simple open arms, 

To have their causes tried. 

Together furiously they ran. 

That to the ground came horse and man ,* 
The blood out of their helmets span, 

So sharp were their encounters : 

And though they to the earth were thrown. 
Yet quickly they regain'd their own; . 

Such nimbieness was never shewn, 

They were two gallant mounters. 

When in a second course again, 

They forward came with might and main. 
Yet which had better of the twain. 

The seconds could not judge yet : 
Their shields were into pieces cleft, 

Their helmets from their heads were reft. 
And to defend them nothing left. 

These champions would not budge yet, 

Away from them their staves they threw. 
Their cruel swords they quickly drew 
And freshly they the fight renew. 

They every stroke redoubled : ^ 

Which made Proserpina take heed, 

And make to them the greater speed. 

For fear lest they too much should bleed. 
Which wond'rously her troubled. 

When to tli' infernal Styx she goes. 

She takes the fogs from thence that rose. 
And in a bag doth them enclose. 

When well she had them blended : 

She hies her then to Lethe spring, 

A bottle and thereof doth bring, • 
Wherewith she meant to work the thing 
Which only she intended. 

Now Proserpine with Mab is gone 
Unto the place wdiere Oberon 
And proud Pigwiggen, one to one. 

Both to be slain were likely : ^ 

And there themselves they closely hide, 
Because they would not be espy'd ; . 

For Proserpine meant to decide 

The matter very quickly. , ; , , 


And suddenly unties the poke. 

Which out or it sent such a smoke. 

As ready was them all to choke. 

So grievous was the pother: 

So that the knights each other lost. 

And stood as still as an)* post, 

Tom Thumb nor Tomalin could boast 
Themselves of any other. 

But when the mist 'gan somewhat cease, 
Proserpina commandetli x^eace, 

And that a while they should release 
Each other of their peril : 

•Which here (quoth she) 1 do x>roclaim 
^ To all, in dreadful Pluto's name, 

^That as ye will eschew his blame. 

You let me hear the quarrel. 

^But here yourselves you must engage, 

^ Somewhat to cool your spleenish rage, 

^ Your grievous thirst and to assuage, 
^That first you drink this liquor; 

^ Which shall your understandings clear, 

^ As plainly shall to you appear, ^ 

^ Those things from me that you shall ^ hoar, 
^ Conceiving much the quicker/ 

This Lethe water, you must know. 

The memory destroyeth so. 

That of our weal, or of our woe, 

It all remembrance blotted. 

Of it nor can you ever think : 

For they no sooner took this drink, 

But nought into their brains could sink. 

Of what had them besotted. 

King Oberon forgotten had. 

That he for jealousy ran mad ; 

But of his queen was wond'rous glad, 

And ask'd how they came thither. 
Pigwiggen likewise doth forget. 

That the Queen Mab had ever met. 

Or that they were so hard beset. 

When they were found together. 

Nor either of 'em both had thought. 

That e'er they had each other sought. 
Much less that they a combat fought. 

But such a dream were loathing. 
Tom Thumb had got a little sup. 

And Tomalin scarce kiss d the cup. 

Yet had their biVns so sure lockt ui>. 

That they remember'd nothing. 

Queen Mab and her light maids the while 
Amongst themselves do closely pnile, 

To see the king caught with this wile. 
With one another jesting : 

And to the Fairy court they went. 

With mickle joy and merriment. 

Which thing was done with good intent ; 
And thus I left them feasting, 
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pOliY-OLBlON. 

[mraci from the 96th Song.'} 

BvT, Muse/return at lasty attend tlie princely 

Trenty , , , 

Wlio straining on in state^ tlie north s imperious 
food, 

The third, of England calrd, with many a dainty 

wood, XT 1 1 

Being crown’d to Burton comes, to Needw^ood 
where she shows 

Herself in all her pomp ; and as fi'om thence she 

£0WSy 

She takes into her train rich Dove, and Darwin 
clear, 

Darwin, whose font and fall are both in Derby- 
shire ; 

And of those thirty hoods, that wait the Trent 
upon, 

Doth stand without compare, the very paragon. 

Thus wand’ring at her will, as uncontroul’d 
she ranges. 

Her often varying form, as variously and changes. 
First Erwash, and then Lyne, sweet Sherwood 
sends her in; 

Then looking wide, as one that newly w^ak’dhad 
been, 

Saluted from the north, with Nottingham’s proud 
height, 

So strongly is surpris’d, and taken wdth the sight. 
That she from running wild, but hardly can re- 
frain. 

To view in how great state, as she along doth 
strain, 

Thiat brave exalted seat, beholdeth her in pride. 
As how the large-spread meads upon the other 
side, ^ 

AH flourishing in flowers, and rich embroideries 
dress’d. 

In which she sees herself above her neighbours 
bless’d. 

As wrap’d with the delights, that her this pro- 
spect brings. 

In her peculiar praise, lo, thus the river sings: 

^ ^n^lt should I care at all, from what my 
name I take. 

That thirty doth import, that thirty rivers make ; 
My greatness what it is, or thirty abbeys great. 
That on my fruitful banks, times formerly did 
• seat : 

Or thirty kinds of fish that in my streams do 
live^ 

To me this name of Trent did from that number 

What reck I? let great Thames, since by his 
fortune he 

Is sovereign of us all that here in Britain be j 
From Isis, and old Tame, Ms pedigree derive : . 
And for the second place, , proud Severn that 
doth strive, r,. i. , - 

Fetch her descent from Wales, from that proud 
mountain sprung, , " ;■ 

Pliniilimon, whose praise is freq^u ent them among. 
And of that princely maid, whose name she boasts 
' to bear, ■ ; . , •..'‘r'’. 
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Bright sibrin, whom she holds as her undoubted* 
heir.* 

Let these imperious floods draw down their long 
descent 

From these so' famous stocks, and only say of 
Trent, 

That Mooreiand’s barren earth me first to light 
did bring, 

Which though she be but brown, my clear com- 
piexion’d spring 

Gaind with the nymphs such grace, that when 
I first did rise. 

The Naiades on my brim, danc’d %vantoa hyda- 
gies. 

And on her spacious breast, (with heaths that 
doth abound) 

Encircled my fair fount with many a lusty round : 
And of the British floods, though but the third 
I be. 

Yet Thames and Severn both in this come short 
of me. 

For that I am the mere of England, that divides 
The north part from the south, on my so either 
sides. 

That reckoning how these tracts in compass be 
extent, 

Men bound them on the north, or on the south 
. of Trent; 

Their banks are barren sands, if but compar’d 
with mine. 

Through my prespicuous breast, the pearly 
Peebles shine : 

I throw my crystal arms along the flow^’ry valleys. 
Which lying sleek and smooth as any garden- 
alleys. 

Do give me leave to play, ■whilst they do court 
my stream. 

And crowm my winding banks with many an 
anadem : 

My silver-scaled skulls about my streams do 
sweep. 

Now in*'tlie shallow fords, now in the falling deep : 
So that of every kind, the new^ spawn’d numer- 
ous fry 

Seem in me as the sands that on my shore do 
lie. 

The barbell, than which fish a braver doth not 
swim. 

Nor greater for the ford wnthin my spacious 
brim. 

Nor (newly taken) more the curious taste doth 
please ; 

The greling, -whose great spawn is big as any 
pease ; 

The pearch with pricking fins, against the pike 
prepar’d. 

As nature had thereon bestow’d this stronger 
; guard, 

Hik daintiness to keep, (each curious palate’s 
proof)’ 

From his vile ravenous foe ; next him I name the 
, ruffe. 

Bis very near ally, and both for scale and fin, 
;3tA::fape> and for his bait (indeed) his next of kin. 
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' The pretty slender dare^ of many call* (3the dace. 
Within my liquid glass, when Phoebus looks his 
„ face, ' ^ 

Oft swiftly as he swims, his silvjer belly sho’v^s. 
But w'ith such nimble slight, that e'er ye can 
disclose 

His shape, out of your sight like lightning he 
is shot. ' 

The trout, by nature mark’d with many a crimson 
spot. 

As though she curious were in him above the 
rest, , : ■' ■ 

And of fresh-water fish, did note him for the 

best ; ' ri j 

The roche, whose common kind to every fiood 
doth call ; 

The chub, (whose neater name) which some a 
die vin call, 

Food to the tyrant pike, (mostbeing inhispower) 
Who for their numerous store he most doth 
them devour ; , , 

The lusty salmon then, from Neptune s wat ry 
realm 

When as his season serves, stemming my tideful 

Then being* in his kind, in me his pleasure takes, 
(For whom the fisher then all other game tor- 

Which bending of himself to th’ fashion of a 

Above t^e forced weares, himself doth nimbly 

And often when the net hath drag d him safe to 

Is seen by natural force to ’scape his murderer’s 

Whose grain doth rise in flakes, with fatness in- 
terlarded, , . , , . 

Of many aUquorishlip, that highly is regarded. 
And Humber, to whose waste I pay my wat ry 

Me of°her sturgeons sends, that I thereby the 

ShonM have my beauties grac’d with something 

NotiruSlTerideelexcellethth^^^^^^^ 
Though the sweet smelling smelt be more in 
Thames than me, ^ 

The lamprey, and his lesse, in Severn general 

The’fliunder smooth and flat, in other rivers 

PerhapSn greater store, yet better are not 

TheSy^gudgeon, loche the minnow, and the 

Since“thty%ut little are, I little oeed to speaV 
Of them, nor doth it fit me much of those to 

Whicftvery where are found in every little 

NorSe crayfish here, which creeps among^ 

FroiTalUherest alone, whose shell is aUhis 


For carp, the tench, and breame, my other store 
among, 

To lakes and standing pools, that chiefly do be- 
long, 

Here scouring in my fords, feed in my waters 

Are muddy fish in pon{?s to that which they are 
here.* 

From Nottingham, near which this river first 
begun. 

This song, she the meanwhile, by Newark having 
run, , , . 

Receiving little Synte, from Bevers batnmg 
grounds, 

At Gainsborough goes out, where the Lincolni- 
an bounds. 

Yet Sherwood all this while, not satisfied to show* 
Her love to princely Trent, as downward she 
doth flow. 

Her Meden and her Man, she down from Mans- 
field sends 

To Iddle for her aid, by whom she recommends 
Her love to that brave queen of waters, her to 

meet, , t.i 

^Yhenshe tow*rds Humber comes, do humbly 

kiss her feet, _ . 

And clip her till she gi*ace great Humber with 

! Wlien Sherwood somewhat back the forward 
muse doth call ; , i • t. 

For she was let to know, that Soare had in her 

So chanfed Charnwood’s worth, the rivers that 

Amongst the neighbouring nymphs, there weie 
no other lays, , j 

But those which seem'd to sound of Gharnwooa, 
and her praise : 

Which Sherwood took to heart, and very much 

disdain'd, , 

(As one that had both long, and worthily mam- 

The title of the great'st, andbwestofherkind) 
To fall so far below one wretchedly conhn d 
Within a furlong s space, to her large skirts 

Wherefore she as a nymph that neither fear d 

For oughT to her might chance, by others love 

With resolution arm’d against the power ol fate. 

All self-praise set apart, determmeth lO sing 

Within fier compass liv’d, and when he list to 

For S rich booty set, or else his air to cha^e, 
lo Sherwood stiU retir’d, his only standing 

WhoTpraisethe forest thus doth pleasantly 

'Th^ merry pranks he play’d, would ask^an 

And\fe«ures atrange that Robin Hood 
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When Mansfield many a time for Eobin hath 

How^hThSl/cousen'd th^ that him. would 

have hetrayUj'. , ’ ■ ^ 

■ How often he' hath, come ^to Nottingham dis- 
' 'guis*d, ■ Y ' . , , 

And cunningly escap'd, being set tobe surpnz d. 

In this our spacious isle, I think there is not 
one. 

But he hath heard some talk of him and little 
John; 

And to the end of time^ the tales shall ne'er be 
done. 

Of Scarlock, George-a~Green, and Much the 
miller's son. 

Of Tuck the inerry friar, which many a sermon 
made 

In praise of Eobin Hood, his outlaws, and their 
trade. 

An hundred valiant men had this brave Eobin 
Hood, 

Still ready at his call, that bowmen were right 
good. 

All clad in Lincoln green, with caps of red and 
blue. 

His fellow’s winded horn, not one of them but 
knew. 

When setting to their lips their little beugies 
shrill. 

The warbling echoes wak'd from every dale and 
hill: 

Their bauldricks set with studs, athwart their 
shoulder's cast. 

To which under their arms their sheafs were 
buckled fast, 

A short sword at their belt, a buckler scarce a 
span. 

Who struck below the knee, nor counted then a 
man: 

All made of Spanish yew, their bows were w’on- 
d‘rous strong ; 

They not an arrow drew, but was a cloth yard 
, long. 

Of archery they had the very perfect craft. 

With broad-arrow^,, or but, or i>rick, or roving 
shaft. 

At marks full forty score, they us'd to prick, 
and rove. 

Yet higher than the breast, for compass never 
strove ; 

Yet at the farthest mark a foot could hardly 
win : , 

At long-buts, short, and hoyles, each one could 
cleave the pin : * , 

Their arrows finely pair'd, for timber, and for 

--y 'feather, V' ' ' 

With birch and brazil piec'd, to fly in any wea- 
ther; " ' ' 


But he cofild'kill 'a deer his swiftest speed upon. 
Which they did boil and roast, in niaiiy a mighty 
wood/ 

Sharp hunger the fine sauce to their more kin«'^ 
food. 

Then taking them to rest, his merry men and lie 
Slept many a suipaer's iiiglit under the green- ' 
wood tree. 

From wealthy abbots chests, and churls abundant 

store, 

What oftentimes he took, . he, sha/d amongst 
the poor ; 

No lordly bishop came in lusty Eobin’s xvay. 

To him before he went, but for his pass must 
pay: 

The widow in distress he graciously reliev'd. 
And remedied the wrongs of many a virgin 
griev'd : • o 

He from the husband's bed no married woman 
wan, 

But to his mistress dear, his loved Marian, 

Was ever constant known, which wheresoe'er 
she came. 

Was sovereign of the w'oods, chief lady of the 
game: 

Her clothes tuck'd to the knee, and dainty braid- 
ed hair. 

With how and quiver arm'd, she wander'd here 
and there 

Amongst the forests wM ; Diana never knew 
Such pleasures, nor such harts as Mariana slew/ 
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TO SIR HENRY GOODERE. 


^Who n^kes the last a pattern for next year, 
Turns no new leaf, but still the same things reads; 
Seen things he sees again, heard things dothiiea'r, 
And makes his life but like a pak of beads. 


A palace, when 't is that which it should be. 
Leaves growing, and stands such, or else decays : 
But he which dw^ells there is not so ; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raise. 


So had your body her morning, hath her noon. 
And shall not better ; her next change is night ; 
Blit her fair larger guest, to whom sun and moon 
Are sparks, and short liv'd, claims another right. 


And shot they with the round, the' squar^^ 
forked pile, ' /: . 


The loose gave such a twang, asmighV^'K^rd-" 
' " a 'mile. ' """" 


And of these archers brave, there was not ahy- 

.'one,.'' ■ 


The noble soul by age grows lustier; 

Her appetite and her digestion mend ; 

must not starve, nor hope to pamper her 
With woman's milk and pap unto the end. 


Provide you manlier diet. You have seen 
,AE libraries, which are schools, camps and courts; 
But ask your garners if you had not been 


" ' ■ " ; 1 % harvest too indulgent to your sports? 
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Would you redeem it ? tlien yourself transplant 
A while from lienee. Perchance outlandish ground 
Beai's no more wit than oui’s; but^yet more 
scant 

Are those di-rersions there which here'ahound. 

To be a stranger hath that benefit ; 

W e can beginnings but not habits choke. 

Go. Whither ? lienee. You get, if you forget ; 
New faults, till they prescribe to us, are smoke. 

Our soul, whose country’s heav’n, and God her 
father, 

Into this world, corruption’s sink, is sent ; 

Y et so much in her travel she doth gather. 
That she returns home wiser than she went. 

It pays you well if it teach you to spare. 

And make you asham’d to make your hawk’s 
praise your’s. 

Which when herself she lessens in the air. 

You then first say that high enough she tow’rs. 

However, keep the lively taste you hold 
Of God ; love him now, but fear him more; . 
And in your afternoons think what you. told 
And promis’d him at morning prayer before. , 

Let falsehood like a discord anger you. 

Else be not froward. But why do 1 touch 
Things of which none is in your practice new. 
And tables and fruit-trenchers teach as much ? 

But thus I make you keep your promise. Sir ; 
Biding I had you, though you still stay’d there ^ 
And in these thoughts, although you never stir» 
You came with me to Micham, and are here. 


SONNET TO DEATH. 

Death, be not 'proud, though some have called 
thee 

Mighty and dreadful, for thou art not so ; 

For those, whom thou thinlc’st thou dost over- 
throw. 

Die not, poor Death ; nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleep, which but thy pictures be. 

Much pleasure ; then from thee much more must 
flow : 

And soonest our best men with thee do go. 

Best of their hones, and souls’ delivery. 

Thou art slave to fiite, chance, kings, and des- 
perate men, 

Ajnd dost with poison, war, and sickness dwell. 

And poppy or charms can make us sleep as well. 

And better than thy stroke. Why swell'st thou 
then?. 

One short sleep, past, we wake eternally ; 

And death shall be no more—Death, thou shalt 
die. 


JONSON. 

Born 1574 . — Died 1637, 

VOLPONE ; OR, THE POX. 

PERSONS :%E!PBES£!Nri3D. 

Men, ■ 

Volpone, a Magnifico. 

Afftsci?, his Parasite. 

FoZiore, an Advocate. 

CorhaccUit m old Gentleman. 

CorvinOf a Merchant. 

Avocatoi-it fom Magistvaies. 

Notario, the Register. 

iVrtMo, a Dwarf. . 

Casjfj'one, an Eunuch. 

Politicly Would-be, a Knight. 

a Gentleman Traveller, 

Sonariot a young Gentleman- 

Women, 

Pine Madam WoK?i-6e, the Knight’s Wife. 

CsA'a, the Merchant’s Wife. 

Commandodoj-i, Officers. 

Mereatoriy tXwtQ Merchants. 

Servitore, a Servant. 

' Scene# Venice , ' 

ACT I. 

Folpone, Mosca, 

. Good morning to the day; and next, 

my gold: r' 

(^en the shriiie, that I may see my saint. 

Hail the world’s soul,’ and mine! more glad 
than is 

The teeming earth to see the long’d-for sun 
Peep through the horns of the celestial Bam, 
Am I, to view thy splendour dark’ning his; 
That lying here, amongst my other hoards, 
Shew’st like a. flame by night, or like the day 
Struck out of chaos, when all darkness fled * 
Unto the centre. O thou son of Sol, 

But brighter than thy father, let me kiss. 

With adoration, thee, and every relink 
Of sacred treasure in this blessed room. 

Well did wise poets, by thy glorious name. 

Title that age which they would have the best; 
Thou being the best of things, and far trans- 
cending 

All style of joy, in children, parents, friends. 

Or any other waking dream on earth. 

Thy looks when they to Venus did ascribe. 

They should have given her twenty thousand 
Cupids : 

Such are thy beauties and our loves I dear saint, 
Biches, the dumb god, thatgiv’st alimen tongues, 
That canst do nought, and yet mak’st men do 
all things ; 

The, price of souls; even hell, with thee to boot. 
Is made worth heaven. Thou art virtue, fiime. 
Honour, and a!l things else. Who can get thee, 

He shall be nolde, valiant, honest, wise 

■ JjfOi'?. And what he will, sir. Riches are in 
fortune 

A greater good than wisilom is in nature. 

Foip, True, my beloved ^^losca. Yet I glory 
More in the cunning purchase of my wealth, 
'Than in the glad possession, since I gain 
No common way ; I use no trade^ no v’enture ; 

I wound no earth with plough-s|jaTe», fat no 
•“'beasts, ’ , 
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To feed the shambles : have no mills for iron, 
Oil, corn, or men, to grind them into powder: 

I blow no subtil glass, expose no ships 
To threat'nings of the furrow-faced sea ; 

I turn no moneys in the public bank. 

No usure private. • 

Mos, No, sir, nor devour 
Soft prodigals. You shall ha’ some will swallow 
A melting heir as glibly as your Dutch 
Will pills of butter, and ne’er imrge for it ; 

Tear forth the fathers of poor families 
Out of their beds, and coffin them alive 
In some kind clasping prison, where their bones 
May be forthcoming, when the flesh is rotten : 
But your sweet nature doth abhor these courses; 
You lothe the widow’s or the orphan’s tears 
Should wash your pavements, or their piteous cries 
Bing in your roofs, and beat the air for ven- | 
geance. , | 

Volp. Right, Mosca, I do lothe it. | 

Mos, And besides, sir, 

You are not like the thresher that doth stand 
With a huge flail, watching' a heap of cozm. 

And, hungry, dares not taste the smallest grain, 
But feeds oil mallows and such bitter herbs ; 

Nor like the merchant, who hath fill’d his vaults 
With Romagnia, and rich Candian wines. 

Yet drinks the lees of Lombard’s vinegar : 

You will lie not in straw, whilst moths and 
worms 

Feed on your sumptuous hangings and soft beds. 
Y ou know the use of riches, and dare give now 
From that bright heap, to me your poor ob- 
server. 

Or to your dwarf, 

^ Your eunuch, or what other household trifle. 

Your pleasure allows maint’nance 

Volp, Hold thee, Mosca, 

Take of my hand ; thou strik’st on truth in all. 
And they are envious term thee parasite. 

Cali forth my dwarf, my eunuch, and my fool. 
And let them make me sport. ^7hat should I do. 
But cocker up my genius, and live free 
To all delights my fortune calls me to ? 

I have no wife, no parent, child, allie, 

To give, my substance to ; but whom I make 
Must be my heir ; and this makes men observe 
me: 

This draws new clients daily to my house. 
Women and men. of every sex and age, 

That bring me presents, send me plate, coin, 
jewels, 

With hope that when I die (which they expect 
Each greedy minute), it shall tflen return 
Ten-fold upon them whilst some, covetous . 
Above the rest, seek to engross me whole. 

And counter-work the one unto the other. 
Contend in gifts, as they, would seem in love : 
Ail which I suffer, playing with their hopes. 

And am content to coin them into profit. 

And look upon their kindness, and take more 
And look on that ; still bearing them in hand 
Letting the cherry knock against their lips, ' 
And draw it by their mouths, and back 


■ SCENE 11.* 

; * ^ , * * * * 
i [One withmt 

Volp, Who's that.^ Away, look, Mosca; fool, 
begone. 

’Tis signior Voltore the advocate, 

I know him by his knock. 

Volp, Fetch me my gow'n. 

My furs, and night-caps; say, my couch is 
changing: 

And let him entertain himself a while 
Without i’ til’ gallery. Now, now, my clients 
Begin their visitation ! Vulture, kite. 

Raven, and gorcrow, all my birds of pr85^ 

That think me turning carcass, now they come ; 
I am not for ’em yet. How now’? the news ? 
Mos. A piece of plate, sir. 

Valp, Of what bigness ? 
i Mos, Huge, - 

Massy, and antique, with your name inscrib’d, 
And arms engraven. 

Folp, Good I and not a fox 
Stretcht on the earth, with fine delusive sleights, 
Mocking a gaping crowt ? ha, Mosca ? 

Mos, Sharp, sir. 

Volp, Give me my furs. Why dost thou laugh 
so, man? 

Mos, I cannot chuse, sii% when I apprehend 
What thoughts he has (without) now, as he 
walks: 

That this might be the last gift he should give ; 
That this would fetch you ; if you die to-day. 
And gave him all, what he should be to-morrow ; 
What large return would come of all his ven- 
tures ; 

How he should worshipp’d be, and reverenc’d ; 
Bide with his furs, and foot-clothes ; waited on 
By herds of fools, and clients; have clear way 
Made for his moile, as letter’d as himself ; 

Be call’d the great and learned advocate : 

And thqn concludes, there’s nought impossible. 
Volp, Yes, to be learned, Mosca. 

Mos, O, no : rich 

Implies it. Hood an ass with reverend purple. 
So you can hide his two ambitious ears. 

And he shall pass for a cathedral doctor, 

Volp, My caps, my caps, good Mosca ; fetch 
him in. 

Mos, Stay, sir, your ointment for your eyes. 
Volp, That’s true ; 

Dispatch, dispatch : I long to have possession 
Of my new present, 

Mos, That, and thousands more, 

I hope to see you lord of. 

Volp, Thanks, kind Mosca. [dust, 

Mos, And that, when I am lost in blended 
And hundred such as I am, in succession — ■ 

Volp, Nay, that were too much, Mosca. 

Mos, You shall live. 

Still, td delude these harpies. 

part of this scene, forming a kind ofinterlude mvented 
J>y Mosca, to entertain his patron Volpoue, I have taken the 
.hberty to.omit.— Comj3t7«j-. 

, ^ -I AV&tt allusion to iEsop's fable of the Crow and the Fox. 
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aw, and let him ^ter. 
gout/ ^ ^ “y phthisicll and my 

My apoJexy, paW and catarrh, 

4re, your forced functions, this my pos- 

topes!’"'" ^ 

He comes, I hear him (uh,’ uh, uh, uh) O. 

Sgei^js iix. 

nr^o V ^oltore, Volpone. 

^IL are Tvhat you were, sir. Only 


!lnd ^ i t 'Oiamands his love : 

f preserve it thus. 

With early visitation, and kind notes 

rflTi??** meaning to him, which, I know. 
Cannot hut come most grateful. Patron, sir, 

H6ie s signior Voltore is come- 
Folp. VFhat say you ? 

Mos.^ Sir, signior Voltoreis come, this morn- 

To visit you. 

Folp. I thank him, 

Mos. And hath brought 
^iece of antique plate, bought of St. Mark, 

W ith which he here presents you. 

Fb/j?. Pie is welcome. * — ^ 

Pray him to come more often 
3fos. Yes. 

FoU, What says he? 

‘’’^Ofte/’® desires you see him 

Folp. Mosca. 

3fos. My patron ? 

Fblp. Bring him near, where is he? 

I long to feel his hand. 

Mos, The plate is here^ sir. 

Folt, How fare you^ sir ^ 

. I thank ym, signior Voltore, 

Where is the plate? mine eyes are bad. 

Folf, Fm sorry^ 

To see you still thus weak. 

3fos, That he's not weaker. 

Folp, You are too munificent. 

FolL No, sir, would to heaven, 

I could as well give health to you as that plate. 
Fo/p, you give, sir, what you can. I thank 
you. 1 our love 

Hath taste in this, and shall not be unanswer'd. 

I pray you see me often, 

Folt Yes, I shall, sir. 

Folp, Be not far from me. 

Mos, Do you observe that, sir ? 

lolp. Hearken unto me still: it will concern 


I'm sailing to my port, (uh, uh, uh, uh.) 

' ^ haven. 

geutJeinan; well, w^e must all 

■. volt. But, Mosca fm--- 

3Ios. ■ Age will conquer. ' ' 

Folt, 'Pray thee, hei^i* me;. ' 

Am I inscrib d his heir for certain ? 

Mos, Are you? 

I do beseech pu, sir, you will vouchsafe 

lo write me i' your family. All my hoi>es 
Depend upon your worship. 1 am lost, 

Except the rising sun do shine oh me. 

Folt. Itsbani)othsliine,aiidwaiunthee,^ 

3£os, Sir, 

I am a man, that hath not done vour love 
All the worst offices : here I wear your kev-> 

See all your coffers, and your caskets lockt,' 
Keep the poor inventory of your jewels, 

Your plate and moneys; am your steward, sir. 
Husband your goods here. 

Folt, But am I sole heir ? 

Mos, Without a partner, sir, confirm'd this 
morning ; 

The wax is warm yet, and the ink scarce dry 
Upon the parchment. 

Fok, Happy, happy, me f 
By what good cliance, ‘sweet 2Iosca ? 

Mos, Your desert, sir; 

I know no second cause. 

FoU, Thy modesty 

Is loth to know it ; well, we shall requite it. 
Mos, Pie ever lik’d your course, sir ; that 
first took him. 

I oft have heard him say, how he admir’d 
Men of your large profession, that could speak 
To every cause, and things mere contraries. 

Till they were hoarse again, yet all he law ; 
That, with most quick agility, could turn, 

And return ; make knots, and undo them ; 

Give forked council ; take provoking gold 
On either hand, and put it up : these men. 

Pie knew, would thrive with their luiinility. 

And (for his part) he thought he should be‘blesi 
To have his heir of such a suffindim sjiirit. 


- To have his heir of such a suffering spirit, 

TKnf La* So wise, so grave, of so perplex’d a tongue, 

vf ^e^kev. And loud withal, that would not H'a,g nor scarce 

xta J^unificent. still, without a fee ; when everv word 

o X? T ^ heaven. Your worship but lets fall, is a oecchine I 

s well give health to you as that plate. ’ [Another /. nork., 

you give, sir, what you can. I thank Who's that? one knocks, I would not have you 
lour love seen, sir, 

ce in tins, and shall not be unanswer'd. And yet — pretend you came, and went in haste : 
>u see me often, pB fashion an excuse. And, gentle sir, 

y es, 1 shaih sir. When you do come to swim io golden lard. 

Be not lar from me. Up to the arms in honey, that your chin 

Do you observe that, sir ? ^ Is borne up stiff, with fatness of the fiood, 

Dearken unto me still : it w'ill concern Think on your vassal ; but remember me : 

I ha' not been your worst of clients. 

Mos, ^ ou are a happy man, sir, know your Folt, Mosca. 

3ios, , When will you have your inveutorf 
Folp, I cannot now last , brought, sir ? 

heir, sir. Or see a copy of the will ? (anon) 

Foil Am,!,. ^ ^ ' Jll bring 'em to you, sir/" Away* be gone, 

Folp, I fea me going,- (ph, uli, uh,. uh.) ' -Put- business i' your face.,,,, 
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Folt. Excellent Mosca ! 

Come hither, let me kiss tkee, 
jifos. Keep you stilly, sir. 

JJere is Corbficcio. 

Volp. Set the plate away^ 

The yulture's gone, anfi the old raven’s come I 

SCENE IV. 

3iosca, Corbaccio, Foipone. 

Mos. Betake you to your silence, and your 
sleep. — 

Stand there and multiply. — Now shall we see 
A wretch who is (indeed) more impotent. 

Than this can feign to be ; yet hopes to hop 
Over his grave. Signior Corbaccio ! 

You’re very welcome, sir. 

Corh, How does your patron ? 

Mos, Troth, as he did, sir ; no amends, 

Corb. What? mends he? 

Mos, No, sir : he’s rather worse, 

Co7'b. That’s well. Where is he? 

Mos. Upon his couch, sir, newly fall’n asleep. 
Corb. Does he sleep well ? 

Mos. No wink, sir, all this night. 

Nor yesterday ; but slumbers, 

Corb. Good I he should take 
Some counsel of jjhysicians : I have brought him 

An opiate here, from mine own doctor 

Mos. He will not hear of drugs. 

Corb, Why? I myself 

Stood by, while it was made, saw all th’ ingre- 
dients : 

And .know, it cannot but most gently work. 

My .life for his, ’tis but to make him sleep. 

FoipS I, his last, sleep; if he would take it, 

. Mos‘, ,Sir, 

He has no faith in physick. , 

Corb. ’Say you, ’sa}^ you ? 

Mos. He has no faith in physick : he does think 
Most of your doctors are the greater danger. 
And worse disease, t’ escape. I often have 
Heard him protest, that your physician 
Should never be his heir." 

Co7^b. Not I his heir ? 

Mos. Not your physician, sir. 

Corb. O, no, no, no, 

I do not mean it. 

Mos. No, sir, nor their fees 
He cannot brook : he says, they day a man, 
Before they kill him. 

Corb. Right, I do conceive you. 

Mos. And then they do it by experiment; 
For which the law not only dot];^ absolve ’em. 
But gives them great reward : and he is loth * 
To hire his death, so. 

Corb, It is true, they kill, 

W''ith as much license, as a judge. 

Mos, Nay, more; , ........ 

For he but kills, sir, where the. law condemns,: 
And these can kill him too. r ' ’ ‘ 1 

Corb, I, or me ; . ■ - ' : ’ ' '' 

Or any man. How does his apoplex? ; . . ■ 

Is that strong on him still? 


His speech is broken, and his eyes are set, 

His facerdrawn longer, than ’twas wont 

Corb, How ? how ? 

Sti’onger than he was wont ? 

Mos. No, sir ; his face 
Drawn longer than ’twas wont. 

Coi'b. O, good. 

Mos. His mouth 

Is ever gaping, and his eyelids hang. 

Co7*b. Good. 

Mos. A freezingnumbn ess stiffens all his j oints, 
And makes the colour of his flesh like lead. 
Corb. ’Tis good. 

Mos. His pulse beats slow, and dull. 

Corb. Good symptoms still. 

Mos. And from his brain- — - 
fCorb. I conceive you, good.) 

Mos. Flows a cold sweat, with a continual 
rheum, 

Forth the resolved corners of his eyes. 

Corb. Is ’t possible? Yet I am better, ha ! 
How does he, with the swimming of his head? 

Mos. O, sir, 'tis past the scotomy*''* ; he now 
Hath lost his feeling, and hath left to snort : 
You hardly can perceive hiin, that he breathes. 
Corb. Excellent, excellent, sure I shall out- 
last him: 

This makes me young again, a score of years. 
Mos, I was a coming for you, sir. 

Corb. Has he made his will? 

What has he giv’n me ? 

Mos. No7sir. 

Corb. Nothing? ha? 

Mos. He has not made his wdll, sir. 

Corb. Oh, oh, oh. 

What then did Voltore, the lawyer, here ? 

Mos. He smelt a carcass, sir, when he but 
heard 

My master was about his testament ; 

As‘ I did urge him to it for your good 

Corb^ He came unto him, did he ? I thought so. 
Mos. Yes, and presented him this piece of plate. 
Corb. To be his heir? 

Mos. I do not know, sir. 

Corb. True. 

I know it too. 

Mos. By your own scale, sir. 

Corb. W ell, 

I shall prevent Mm, yet. See Mosca, look. 
Here, I have bx’ought a bag of bright cecchines. 
Will quite weigh down liis plate. 

Mos. Yea, marry, sir. 

This is true physick, this your sacred medicine ; 
No talk of opiates, to this great elixir, 

Co 7 'b. ’Tis aurum palpabile, if not potabile. 
Mos. It shall be minister’d to him, in his howl ? 
I, do, do, do. 

. Mos. Most blessed cordial. 

This will recover him. 

Cork Yes, do, do, do. 

, Mos. I think it were not best, sir, * 

* Mos. , O, sir, *tispast the Scotomy,] Sc tamia is a dizziness 
or swimming i)a tUe head; when the animal spirits are so whirled 
ahottti that thd ej^ternal objects seem to run round. —Dr. Grey. 
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Mos. To recover him. 

Corb. Oj no^ no^ no; by no means. i 
Jfo^. Why^ sir, this 

Will work some strang'e effect, if he but feel it. 
• CorS. *Tis true, therefore forbear, Fll take 
my venture : 

Give me it again. 

Mos, At no hand ; pardon me ; 

You shall not do yourself that wrong, sir. I 
Will so advise you, you shall have it all. 

Corb, How? 

Mos. All, sii*, Tis your right, your own ; no 
man 

Can claim a part: 'tis yours without a rival, 
Decreed by destin 5 ^ 

Corb, How ! how, good Mosca? 

Mos. ril tell you, sir. This fit he shall recover. 
Corb. I do conceive you. 

Mos. And, on first advantage 
Of his gain'd sense, will I re-imp ortune him 
Unto the making of his testament : 

And shew him this. 

Co7'b, Good, good. 

Mos. ’Tis better yet. 

If you will hear, sir. 

Co7'b, Yes, with all my heart. 

Mos. Now, would I counsel you, make home 
with speed ; 

There, frame a will ; whereto you shall inscribe 
My master your sole heir. 

Corb, And disinherit 
My son? 

Mos. O, sir, the better : for that colour 
Shall make it much more taking. 

Corb. O, but colour ? 

Mos. This will, sir, you shall send it unto me. 
Now, when I come to inforce (as I will do) 
Your cares, your watchings, and your many 
prayers. 

Your more than many gifts, your this day's pre- 
sent, . • 

And last, produce your will; where (without 
thought. 

Or least regard, unto your proper issue, 

A son so brave, and highly meriting) 

The stream of your diverted love hath thrown 

.'■you ■■ 

Upon my master, and made him your heir : 

He cannot be so stupid, or stone-dead. 

But out of conscience, and mere gratitude* 

Corb, He must pronounce me liis ? 

Mos. 'Tis true. 

Corb. This plot 
Did I think on before. 

Mos, I do believe it. 

Corb. Do you not believe it ? 

Mos. Yes, sir. / 

Corb. Mine own project. 

Mos. VYhich when he hath done, sir 

Corb. Publish'd me his heir ? 

Mos. And you so certain to survive Mm— 
Corb, L 

Mos, Being so lusty a man 

o 2 


Co7'b. *Tis true. 

Mos, Yes, sir.— — - 

Corb. I thought on that too; See how he 
should he 

The very organ to express my thoughts ! 

Mos. You have no| only done yourself a 
good 

Co7'b, But multiplied it on my son. 

Mos. 'Tis right, sir. 

Corb, Still, my invention. 

'Las ; sir, heaven knows. 

It hath been all my study, all my care, 

(I e’en grow grey withal) how to work things— 
Corb. I do conceive, sweet Mosca. 

Mos. You are he, 

For whom I labour, here. 

Corb. I, do, do, do: 

I'll straight about it. 

Mos. Rook go with you, raven*. 

Corb. I know thee honest. 

Mos. You do lie, sir * 

Corb. And 

Mos. Your knowledge is no better than your 
ears, sir. 

Co7*b. I do not doubt, to he a father to thee. 
Mos. Nor I to gull my brother of his blessing. 
Co?*b. I may ha' my youth restor'd to me, why 
not ? 

Mos. Your worship is a precious ass 

Corb, What say’st thou ? 

3Ios. I do desire your worship to make haste, 
sir. . . . 

Corb. 'Tis done, 'tis done, I go. 

VoIp. 0, 1 shall burst : 

Let out my sides, let out my sides— 

Mos. Contain 

Y our flux of laughter, sir : you know, this hope 
Is such a halt, it covers any hook, 

Volp. O, but tliy working, and thy placing it I 
I cannot hold ; good rascal, let me kiss thee: 

I never knew thee in so rare a humour, 

Mas, Alas, sir, I but do as I am taught ; « 

Follow your grave instructions ; give 'em words ; 
Four oil into their ears, and send them hence. 
Volp. 'Tis true, 'tis true. What a rare 
punishment 
Is avarice to itself? 

3£os. 1 with our help, sir. 

Vo/p. So many cares, so many maladies, 

So many fears attending on old age, 

Yea, death so often call'd on, as no wish 
Can be more frequent irith 'em, their limbs faint. 
Their senses dull, their seeing, hearing, going. 
All dead before^them ; yea, their very teeth, 
Their instruments of eating, failhig them : 

Yet this is reckon'd life ! nay? here was one. 

Is now gone home, that wishes to live longer ! 
Feels not his gout, nor palsie, feigns himself 
Younger by scores of years, flatters his age, 
With confident belying it, hopes he may. 

With charms like Jiison, have his youth ‘ re- 
stor'd ; 

jRook go with tfout wwa*} Tlwt i»« yoa» far®, bt roof- 
ed or cbeatfid.— ' • : , ^ _ 
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And with tliese thoughts so battens, as if fate 
Would he as easily cheated on, as he, 

And ail turns air! Who's that there, now ? a 
third ? 

[^Another hiocks. 
Mos. Close, to your, 'tjouch', again : I hear, his 
' .voice. " 

It is Corviiio, our spruce merchant. 

Folp, Dead. 

Mas. Anotiier bout, sir, with your eyes. Who's 
there ? 

'■ SCENE V. ■ 

Afosca^ Co'rmiOy Volpone. 

If os. Signior Corvino I come most wisht for 1 Oj, 
How happy were you, if you knew it, now ! 

Con’. Why ? what ? wherein ? \ 

Mos. The tardy hour is come, sir. 

Corv. He is not dead ? 

Mos. Not, dead, sir, but as good ; 

Helinows no man. 

Corv. How shall I do then ? 

Mos. Why, sir? 

Corv, I have brought him here a pearl. 

3fos. Perhaps he has 

So much remembrance left, as to know you, sir ; 
He still calls on you ; nothing hut your name 
Is in his mouth ; is your pearl orient, sir ? 

Corv. Venice was never owner of the like. 
Folp. Signior Corvino. 

. Mos. Hark. 

VoIp. Signior Corvino. 

Mos. He calls you, step and give it him. He's 
here, sir, 

And he has brought you a rich pearl. 

Corv. How do you, sir ? 

Tell him, it doubles the twelfth caract. 

Mos. Sir, 

He cannot understand, his hearing's gone ; 

And yet it comforts him to see you— 

Corv. Say, 

I have a diamond for him, too. 

3fos. Best shew't, sir. 

Put it into his hand ; 'tis only there 
He apprehends : he has his feeling, yet. 

See how he grasps it ! 

Corv. ’Las, good gentleman ! 

How pitiful the sight is I 
Mos. Tut, forget, sir. 

The weeping of an heir should still be laughter. 
Under a visor. 

Corv.' Why ? am I his heir ? 

Mos. Sir, I am sworn, I may not shew the will. 
Till he be dead : but here has been Corbaccio, 
Here has been Voltore, here were others too, 

I cannot number 'em, they were so many. 

AH gaping here for legacies ; , but I 
Taking the vantage of his naming you, 

(Signior Corvino, signior Corvino) took 
Paper, and pen, and ink, and here I ask'd him, 
Whom he would have his heir ? Corviho, Who 
Should he executor ? Corvino. And, . . 
To any q^uestion he was silent to, • ' 

1 still interpreted the nods, he made V ^ ^ 


(Through weakness) for consent : and sent home 
th' others. 

Nothing Sequeath'd them, but to cry and curse, 
Corv. O, my dear Mosca. Does" he not per- 
ceive us ? 

■ /■'■£T/iep embrace: 
Mos. No more than a blind harper. He knows 
no man, 

No face of friend, nor name of any servant, 

Who 'twas that fed him last, or gave him drink : 
Not those he hath begotten, or brought up. 

Can he remember. 

Corv. That's well, that’s well. Art sure lie 
does not hear us ? 

Mos. Sure, sir ? wdiy, look you, credit your 
own sense. 

(You may come near, sir) would you would once 
close 

Those filthy eyes of yours, that fiow with slime. 
Like two frog-pits and those same hanging 
cheeks. 

Cover'd with hide instead of skin, (nay, help, 
sir,) 

That look like frozen dish-clouts set on end. 
Co7*v. Or like an old smok'd wall, on which 
the rain 

Ran down in streaks. 

3fos. Excellent, sir, speak out : 

You may be louder yet: a culverin 
Discharged in his ear, would hardly bore it. 

Co7’v. -His nose is like a common sewer, still 
running. 

3fos. 'Tis, good ! And what his mouth ? 
Core. A very draught.^ 

Mos. O, stop it up 

Go7*v. By no means. 

Mos. 'Pi'ay you, let me. 

Faith I could stifle him rarely with a pillow. 

As well as any woman that should keep himi 
Co7*v. Do as you will, but I'll begone. 

Mos. Be so; 

It is ycfhr presence makes him last so long. 

Co7^v. I pray you, use no violence. 
ibfo5. No, sir^^^ 

Why should you be thus scrupulous, 'pray you, 
sir ? 

Corv. Nay, at your discretion. 

Mos. Well, good sir, he gone. 

Corv. I will not trouble him now, to take my 
pearl. 

'Mos. Puh, nor your diamond. What a need- 
less care 

Is this afflicts you Is not all here yours? 

Am not I here? whom you have made your 
creature ? 

That owe- my being to you ? 

Corv. Grateful Mosca ! 

Thou art my friend, my fellow, my companion. 
My partner, and shall share in all my fortunes. 
Mps. Excepting one. 

CorVi What's that? 

Mos. Your gallant wife, sir. 

Now is he gone; we had no other means. 

To shoot.him hence, but this. 
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Volp. My divine Mosca I , . 

'I'^oUj^hast to«day out-gone tliysel|. Who^s 

^ , ,, . £Anothe9' knocks. 

1 will be troubled with no more. Prepare 
dances, banquets, all delights; 

Ihe i uric is not more sensual in his pleasures, 
Ihfm will Volpone. Let me see ; a pearl? 

A diamond ? plate cecchines ? Good morning’s 
purchase; ^ 

Why, this is better than rob churches, yet : 

Or fat, by eating (once a month} a man. 

Who is 't? 

^ Mos. The beauteous lady W ould-be, sir, 
Wife to the English knight. Sir Politick 
Would-be, 

^his is the stile, sir, is directed me) 

Hath sent to know, how you have slept to-night. 
And if you w^ould be visited. 

Fo/jj. Not now. 

Some three hours hence.'-^ 

Mos. I told the squire so much. 

V olp. When I am high with mirth and wine : 
then, then, 

'Fore heav'n, I wonder at the desperate valour ’ 
Of the bold English, that they dare let loose 
Their wives to ail encounters'! 

Mos. Sir, this knight 
Had not his name for nothing, he is politic. 

And knows, howe’er his wife affect strange 
airs. 

She hath not yet the face to be dishonest : 

But had she signior Corvino’s wife’s face— 

Volp. Has she so rare a face? 

Mos. O, sir, the wonder. 

The blazing star of Italy ! a wench 
O’ the first year! a beauty ripe as harvest ! 
Whose skin is whiter than a swan all over ! 

Than silver, snow% or lilies ! a soft lip, 

W^ould tempt you to eternity of kissing ! 

And fiesh that melteth in the touch to bjpod I 
Bright as your gold, and lovely as your gold I 
Volp. Why had not I knowm this before? 

•. 'Mos. Alas, sir — 

Myself but y esterday discover’d it. 

Volp. How might I see her ? 

She’s kept as warily as is your gold. 

Never does come abroad, never takes air. 

But at a window. All her looks are sweet. 

As the first grapes or cherries, and are watch'd 
As near as they are. 

Volp, I must see her 

' Mos. Sir, 

There is a guard of ten spies thick upon her. 

All his w'hole household ; each of which is set 
Upon his fellow, and have all their charge 
When he goes out ; when he comes in, examin'd. 
Volp. 1 will go see her, though but at her 
window. 

Mos. In some disguise then. 

Volp. That is true : I must 
Maintain mine own shape still the same : we’ll 
think. 


ACT ir, 

SCENE I. 

Politick JVouldJjCj Peregrine. 

Pol, Sir, to a wise man, all the world's his 
soil: « 

It is not Italy, nor France, nor Europe, 

That must bound me, if my fates call me forth, 
y ea, I protest, it is no salt desire 
Of seeing countries, shifting a religion, 

Nor any disaffection to the state 
Where I was bred (and unto which I owe 
My dearest plots) hath brought me out ; much 
less, 

That idle, antique, stale, grey-headed project, 
Of knowing men's minds and manners. %vitli 
Ulysses : 

But a peculiar humour of my wife’s 
Laid for this height of Venice, to observe, 

To quote, to learn the language, and so 
forth 

I hope you travel, sir, with licence ? 

Per. 'Yes. 

Pol. I dare the safelier converse— —How 
^ long, sir. 

Since you left England ? 

Per. Seven weeks. 

Pol. So lately ? 

You ha' not been with my lord ambassador. 

. Per. Not yet, sir. 

Pol. Pray you, what news, sir, vents our cli- 
mate? 

I heard last night a most strange thing reported 
By some of my lord’s followers, and I long 
To hear how ’twill be seconded? 

Per, "lYliat was ’t, sir ? 

Pol. Marry, sir, of a raven that should build 
In a ship royal of the king's*. 

Per. This fellow. 

Does he gull me, trow? or is gull'd? Your 
name, sir. 

PoL My name is Politick Would-be. 

Per. O, that speaks him. A knight, sir. 

Pol. A poor knight, sir. 

Per. Your lady 

Lies here in Venice, for intelligence 
Of tires and fashions, and behaviour, 

Among the courtezans? the hue lady Wou'd-be. 

Pol. Yes, sir ; the spider and the bee, oft-times. 
Suck from one flower. 

Per. Good sir Politick, 

1 cry you mercy ; I ha^i'e heard much of you : 
'Tis true, six*, o^f your raven. 

Pol. On your knowledge ? 

Per. Yes, and your lion’s whelping in thf 
tower. 

PoL Another whelp I 
Per. Another, sir. 

PoL Now heaven! 

What prodigies be these ? The fires at Berwick 1 

■* Pol, Mcn'y, $ir, of a raven that aJiould bmid in a ahip^ 
royta of the Dr, Grey ibinks this is iiroimbiy axi allusion 

to the swallows that built in Cleopatra's admiral-ship. See 
JJfe of Antony, by Plutarch ; and Shakapeare'a Antxmy and 
Cleopatra, act iv, »c, 8. 
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Md tlie new star I tliese things concurring, 

strange f .5 

And full of omen / saw you those meteors r 
I did, sir. 

:-Poi. Fearful I Pray you, sir, confirm me. 
Were there three porpoises seen above the 
bridge;, 

As they give out ? 

■ Per, Six, and a sturgeon, sir. 

Po/, I am astonish'd. 

Per. Nay, sii*, be not so ; 
ril tell you a greater prodigy than these-— 

Pol. *What should these things portend! 

Per. The very day 

(Let me be sure) that I put forth from London, 
lliere was a whale discover’d in the river. 

As high as Wooiwiclf^', that had waited there 
(Few know how many months) for the subversion 
Of the Stode fleet. | 

Pol. Is’t possible? believe it, | 

"Twas either sent from Spain, or the arch-dukes ! 
Spinola’s whale, upon my life, my credit 1 
Will they not leave these projects.^ Worthy 
sir, 

Some other news. 

Per. Faith, Stone the fool is dead, 

And they do lack a tavern-fool extremel)^ 

■ Po/. Is hlass’ Stone dead ? 

Per. .He’s dead, sir ; why? I hope, 

You thought him not immortal? O, this knight 
n^^ere he well known) would be a precious thing 
To fit our English stage : he that should write 
But such a. fellow, should be thought to feign 
Extremely, if not maliciously. 

Pol. Stone dead ! 

Per. Dead, Ah I how deeply, sir, you ap- 
prehend it ? 

He w-as no kinsman to you? 

Pol. That I know of. 

lYeli ! that same fellow was an unknown fool. 
Per. And yet you knew him, it seems ? 

Pol. I did so. Sir, 

I knew liim one of the most dangerous heads 
Living within the state, and so I held him. 

Per. Indeed, sir ? 

Pol. \yhile he liv'd, in action. 

He has receiv'd weekly intelligence, 

Upon my knowledge, out of the Low Countries, 
^For all parts of the world) in cabbages ; 

And those dispens’d again to ambassadors, 

In oranges, musk-melons, apricots, 

Lemons, pomecitrons, and such-like ; some- 
times. 

In Colchester oysters, and your *661867 cockles. 
Per. You make me wonder ! 

Pol. Sir, upon ray knowledge. 

Nay, I've observ'd him, at your public ordina- 

^ 

Take his advertisement from a traveller 
(A conceal'd statesman) in a trencher of meat ; 
And instantly, before the meal was done, . ■ - " 
Convey an answer in a tooth-pick. - - - 

* ThevB mas a loliale discover'd in the river, as high as Wbol-. 
%eich.:} ‘Fhis is mentioned lay Stow, as happening in 
Dr. 


m. 


Per. Strange! 

How could this be, sir ? 

Pol. V'vliy, the meat was cut 
So like his character, and so laid, as he 
Must easily read the cypher. 

Per. I have heard. 

He could not read, sir. 

Pol. So 'twas given out 
(In politic) by those that did employ him : 

But he could read, and had yo|ir languages, 

And to't as sound a noddle 

Per. I have heard, sir. 

That your Baboons w^ere spies, and that they 
were 

A kind of subtle nation near to China. 

Pol. I, I, your Mamaluchi. Faith, they had 
Their, hand in a French plot or two ; but they 
Were so extremely given to women, as 
They made discovery of all : yet I 
Had my advices here (on Wednesday last) 

From one of their own coat, they were return'd. 
Made their relations, (as the fashion is) 

And now stand fair for fresh employment. 

Per. 'Heart ! 

This sir Pol. will he ignorant of nothing. 

It seems, sir, you know all? 

Pol. Not all, sir : but 
I have some general notions : I do love 
To note, and to observe ; though I live out 
Free from the active torrent, yet I'ld mark 
The currents and the passages of things, 

For mine own private use ; and know the ebbs 
And flows of state. 

Per. Believe it, sir, I hold 
Myself in no small tie unto my fortunes, 

For casting me thus luckil}’' upon you, 

Whose knowledge (if your bounty equal it) 

May do me great assistance, in instruction 
For my behaviour, and my bearing, which 

Is yet -so rude and raw 

Pol. Why? came jmu forth 
Empty of rules, for travel ? 

Per. Faith, I had 

Some common ones, fx’om out that vulgar gram- 
■ mar, ■ , ■ ■ ■ 

Which he that cz’y'd Italian to me, taught me. 
Pol. VYhy this it is that spoils all our brave 
bloods. 

Trusting our hopeful gentry unto pedants. 
Fellows of out-side, and mere bark. You seem 

To be a gentleman, of ingenuous race 

I not profess it, but my fate hath been 
To be, where I have been consulted with. 

In this high kind, touching some great men's sons. 

Persons of blood and honour. 

Per. Who be these, sir ? 

' SCExYE II. 

Mosca, Politick) Peregrine) VolponB) NanO) Grrege, 

Mos: Under that window, there't must be. 

. The same. 

. .PoL Fellows, to mount a bank! Did your 
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In tlie dead tongues, never discourse to you 
Of the Italian mountebanks? 

Per, YeSj sii\ ® 

Pol Why, 

Here you shall see one. 

* Per. They are quacksalvers, 

Fellows that live by vending oils and drugs. 

Pol Was that the character he gave you of 
them? 

' Per, . As I reiipmber. 

Pol Pity his ignorance. 

They are the only knowing men of Europe ! 
Great general scholars, excellent physicians. 

Most admir’d statesmen, profest favourites. 

And cabinet-counsellors to the greatest princes ! 
The only languag’d men of all the world ! 

Per. And, 1 have heard, they are most lewd 
impostors; 

Made all of terms and shreds ; no less helyers 
Of great men s favours, than their own vile 
med’cines ; 

Which they will utter upon monstrous oaths ; 
Selling that drug for two-pence, ere they part. 
Which they have valu’d at twelve crowns before. 
Pol Sir, calumnies are answer’d best- with 

Yourself shall judge. Who is it mopnts, my 
friends ? 

Mos. Scoto of Mantua, sir. 

Pol Is’t he?' Nay, then, ■ 

I’ll proudly promise, sir, you shall behold 
Another man than has been phan’tsied to you. 

I wonder yet, that he should mount his bank. 
Here in this nook, that has been wont t’ appear 
In face of the Piazza ! Here he comes. 

Volp. Mount, Zany. 

Crre. Follow, follow, follow, follow. [man 
Pol See how the people follow him ! he’s a 
Mfiy write ten thousand crowns in hank here. 
Note, 

Mark hut his gesture : I do use to observe 
The state he keeps in getting up ! 

Per. ’Tis worth it, sir. 

Volp. Most noble gentlemen, and my woiv 
thy patrons, it may seem strange, that I, your 
Scoto Mantuano, wlm was ever wont to fix my 
bank in face of the public Piazza, near the shelter 
of the Portico to the Procuratia, should now af- 
ter eight months absence from this illustrious 
city of Venice, humbly retire myself into an ob- 
scure nook of the Piazza. 

Pol Hid not I now object the same ? 

Per, Peace, sir, 

Volp Let me tell you : I am not (as your 
Lombard proverb saith) cold on my feet;, or 
content to part with my commodities at a cheap- 
er rate, than I am accustomed : look not for , it. 
Nor that the calumnious reports of that impudent 
detractor, and shame to our profession, , (Ales- 
sandro Buttone, I mean) who gave out, m pub- 
lic' I was condemned a’ Sforzato to ^the gailevfs, 
for poisoning the cardinal Bembo s -- — cook, 
hath at all attached, much less dejected me. No, 
no, worthy gentlemen, (to tell you true,) I can- 


not endure to see the rabble of these ground 
Ciarlitani, that spread their cloaks on the pave- 
ment, as if they meant to do feats (?f activity, 
and then come in lamely, with their mouldy 
tales out of Boccacio, like stale Tabariue the 
fabulist : some of theimdiscoursiiig their travels, 
and- of their tedious captivity in the Turks’ gal- 
leys, when indeed (were the* truth kiiovru) they 
were the Christians’ galleys, where very tempe- 
rately, they eat bread, and drunk water, as a 
wholesome penance (enjoined tlieiu by their 
confessors) for base pilferies.” 

Pol Note but Ills bearing, and contemut of 
these. , 

Volp. These rogues, with one ]H >or groat’s- 
worth of unprepared antimony, finely vA-npt up 
in several scartoccios, are able, very well, to kill 
their twenty a week, and play; yet, these mea- 
gre starv’d spirits, who have half stopt the or- 
gans of their minds witli earthly oijpiiations, 
want not their favourers among your shrivel’d, 
sallad-eating artisans : who are overjoyed that 
they may have their haif-pe’rth of physii^k, 
though it purge ’em into another world, it makes 
no matter.” 

Pol Excellent ! ha' you heard better lan- 
guage, sir ? 

Polp. *^nVell, let ’em go. And gentlemen, 
honorable gentlemen know, that for this time, 
our bank, being thus removed from the clamours 
of tha canaglia, shall he ' the scene of pleasure 
and delight : for i have nothing to sell, little or 
nothing to sell.” 

Poh I told you, sir, his end. 

Per. You did so, sir. 

Volp. ^‘1 protest, I, and my six servants, are 
not able to make of this precious liquor, so fast 
as it is fetch’d away from my lodging by gentle- 
men of your city ; strangers of the Temifirma ; 
worshipful merchants ; I, and senators too ; 
who, ever since my arrival, have detafne’il me 
to their uses, by their splendidous liberali- 
ties. And worthily. For, what Jivails your 
rich man to have his magazines stuft with inos- 
cadeiii, or of the purest grape, when his physi- 
cians prescribe him (on pain of death) to drink 
nothing but water cocted witli aniseeds? O, 
health I health ! the blessing of tlie rich ! the 
riches of the poor ! who can buy thee att(>o dear 
a rate, since there is no enjoying this world 
without thee? Be not tlien so sparing of )'Our 
purses, honourable gentlemen, as to abridge the 
natural course of life ” 

Pe?\ You seS his end. 

Pol I, is’t not good ? 

Folp, . ■“ For, when a humid flux, or catarrh, 
by 'the mutability of air, falls from your head 
into an arm or shoulder, or any other jsart ; take , 
you ' a ducket, or your cecehine of geW, and 
apply to the place afiected : see what good effect 
it can ■work. No, no, ’tis this blessed un- 
guehto, this rare extraction, that hath only power 
to disperse, ail malignant humours, that proceed 
either of hot, cold, moist, or windy causes 
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Per, 1 would he had put in dry too. 

, Pol Tray you^ observe. ^ ^ 

Palp. To fortify the most indigent and 
crude stomachy I, were it of one that (througli 
extreme weakness) vomited blood, applying only 
a, warm napkin to the place, after the unction 
and fricace ; for the ver1;igine in the head, put- 
ting but a drop into your nostrils, likewise 
behind the ears ; a most sovereign and approv- 
ed remedy : the mal caduco, cramps, convul- 
sions, paralysies, epilepsies^ tremorcordia, re- 
tired nerves, ill vapoui's of the spleen, stup- 
ing of the livei‘, the stone, the strangury, 
ernia ventosa, iiiaca passio ; stops a dysen- 
teria immediately ; and cures melancholia hy- 
pochondriaca, being taken and applied, accord- 
ing to my printed receipt. [Pointing to his 
hill and his glass,~\ For, this is the physician, 
this the medicine; this counsels, this cures; 
this gives the direction, this works the effect : 
and (in sum) both together may be term'd an 
abstract of the theorick and practick in the 
JEsculapian ai't. 'Twill cost you eight crowns. 
And, Zan Fritada, pr'y thee sing a verse ex- 
tempore in honour of it," 

Pol How do you like him, sir .^ 

Per* Most strangely, I! 

Pol Is not his language rare ? 

Per, But Alchimy, 

I never heard the like : or Broughton's hooks'®^. 

SONG. 

Had old Hippocrates, or Galen, 

^'hat to their hooks put medicines all in) 
But known this secret, they had Jiever 
(Of which they will be guilty ever) 

Been murderers of so much paper. 

Or wasted many a hurtless taper: 

No Indian drug had e'er been famed, 
Tobacco, sassafx'as not named ; 

Ne yet, ofguacum one small stick, sir, 

Nor Raymond Lullie's great elixir. 

Ne, had been known, the Danish Gonswart, 
Or Paracelsus, with his long sword." 

Per. All this, yet, will not do ; eight crowns 
is high. 

Folp, ^"’No more. Gentlemen, if I had but 
time to discourse to you the miraculous effects of 
this my oil, siirnamed Oglio del Scoto, with the 
countless catalogue of those I have cured of th' 
aforesaid, and many more diseases ; the patents 
and privileges of all the princes and common- 
wealths of Christendom ; or. but the depositions 
of those that appear’d on. my part, before the 
signiory of the Sanita, and most learned College 
of Physicians; where I was authorized, upon 
notice taken of the admirable virtues of my 
medicaments, and mine own exeellencv, in mat- 
ter of rare and unknown secrets, not only to 
disperse them publicly in this, famous city> but 
in all the territories, that happily joy under the 

* Hugh Broughton wrote books of prophecies founded on the 
■ Old Testament. ' ‘ - 


government of the most pious and magnificent ’ 
states of Italy. But, may some other gallant 
fellow sa^, O, there be divers that mal^e pro- 
fession to have as good, and as experimented 
receipts as yours : indeed, very many have.assay’d, 
like apes in imitation of that, ivhich is really, 
and essentially in me, to make of this! oil ; he*- 
stow’d great cost in furnaces, stills, alembecks, 
continual fires, and preparation of the ingredi- 
ents, (as indeed there goes toB six hundred se- 
veral simples, besides some *antity of human 
fat, for the conglutination, which we buy of the 
anatomists ;) hut, when these practitioners come 
to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff, puff, and 
all files in fumo : ha, ha, ha. Poor v'retches S 
I rather pity their folly and indiscretion, than 
their loss of time and money; for these may be 
recovered by industry : but to be a fool born, is 
a disease incurable. For myself, I always from 
my youth have endeavour’d to get the rarest 
secrets, and book them, either in exchange or 
for money : I spared nor cost nor labour, where 
any thing w^as worthy to be learned. And, gen- 
tlemen, honourable gentlemen, I will undertake 
(by virtue of chymical art) out of the honour- 
able hat that covers your head, to extract the 
four elements ; that is to say, the fire, air, water, 
and earth, and return you your felt without burn 
or stain. For, whilst others have been at the 
Balloo, I have been at my book : and am now 
past the craggy paths of study, and come to the 
fiow’ry plains of honour and reputation." 

Pol I do assure you, sir, that is his aim. 

Volp, But to our price/' 

Per. And that withal, sir Pol- 

Folp* ^^You all know (honomvable gentle- 
men) I never valu’d this ampulla, or vial, at less 
than eight crowns ; but for this time, I am 
content to be depriv’d of it for six ; six crowns 
is the price ; and less in courtesie I know you 
cannot offer me : take it or leave it, liowsoever, 
both itrand I am at your service. I ask you 
not as the value of the thing, for then I should 
demand of you a thousand crowns; so the car- 
dinals Montalto, Fernese, the great duke of Tus- 
cany, my gossip, with divers other princes have 
given me ; but I despise money : only to shew 
my affection to you, honourable gentlemen, and 
your illustrious state here, I have neglected the 
messages of these princes, mine own offices, 
fram'd my journey hither, only to present you 
with the fruits of my travels. Tune your voices 
once more to the touch of your instruments, and 
give the honourable assembly some delightful 
recreation/’ 

Per. What monstrous and most painful cix- 
ciimstance 

Is here, to get some three or four Gazets'^ ? 

Some three-pence i’ the whole, for that 'twill 
come to. 

— „What painful circumstance 

Xe here to get some three or fou7‘ gazetb ?] A gaset was a 
small Venetiao coin: and as this was the usual price given for 
ttewspapets, the name of the coin was afterwards transferred to 
bathe name of the newspaper itself.— inrA«iri!6ry, 
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SONGf. 

You that would last long*, list to tiTiy song. 

Make no more coil, but buy of this oil. 

Would you be ever fair and young ? 

Stout of teeth and strong of tongue ? 

Tart of palate ? quick of ear? 

Sharp of sight? of nostril clear? 

Moist of hand ? and light of foot ? 

(Or I will con^e nearer toT) 

Would you live free from all diseases? 

Yea, fright all aches from your bones? 

Here’s a med’cine for the nones.” 

Volp, ‘■^ Well, I am in a humour (at this 
time) to make a present of the small quantity 
my coffer contains : to the rich in couidesie, 
and to the poor for God’s sake. Wherefore 
now mark; I ask’d you six crowns; and six 
crowns, at other times, you have paid me ; 
you shall not give me six crowms, nor live, nor 
four, nor three, nor tw^o, nor one ; nor half a 
ducat ; no, nor a nulccinigo■‘^ Six-pence it will 

cost you, or six hundred pound expect no 

iow'er price^ for hy the banner of my front, I 
will not bate a Bagatine, that I will have only 
a pledge of your loves, to carry something from 
amongst you, to shew, I am not contemn’d by 
you. Therefore, now, toss your handkerchiefs, 
chearfully, chearfully ; and be advertised, that 
the first heroic spirit, that deigns to grace me 
with a handkerchief, I will give it a little re- 
membrance of something, beside, shall please 
it better, than if I had presented it with a 
double pistoiet.” 

Per, Will you be that heroic spark, sir Pol? 
O, see 1 The window has prevented you. 

[Celia at the window throws 
down her handkerchief, 

Volp, Lady, I kiss your bounty ; and for 
this timely grace you have done your poor Scoto 
of Mantua, I will return you over and above my 
oil, a secret of that high and inestimable nature, 
shall make you for ever enamoui*’d on that 
minute, wherein your eye first descended on 
so mean (yet not altogether to be despis’d) an 
object. Here is a powder conceal’d in this pa- 
per, of which, if I should speak to the worth, 
nine thousand volumevS were but as one page, 
that page as a line, that line as a w^ord; so 
short is this pilgrimage of man (which some 
call life) to the expressing of it. Would 1 re- 
fiect on the price ? why, the whole world is 
but as an empire, that ’empire as a pi’ovince, 
that province as a bank, that bank as a private 
purse to the purchase of it. I will only tell 
you; it is the powder that made Venus a god- 
dess (given her by Apollo), that kept her per- 
petually young, clear d her wrinkles, firm’d her 
gums, fill’d her skin, colour’d her hair; from 
her, deriv’d to Helen, and at the sack of Troy 
(unfortunately) lost: till now, in this^our age, 
it 'was as happily recovered, by a studious anti- 

^ No, 'rtoj-ff MUGCisriao.3 or moserngot is a small 

Venetian coin. 


quary, out of some ruins of Asia, w^ho sent a 
moiety of it to the court of Fnince (but much 
sophisticated) wherewith the ladies there, now, 
colour their hair. The' rest (at this present) 
remains with me ; extracted to a quint essem?.e: 
so that, wherever it but touches, in youth it per- 
petually preserves, in age restores the com- 
plexion; seats your teeth, did they dance like 
virginal jacks, firm as a wall ; makes them white 
as ivory, that were .black as—” 

SCENE III. 

Corvino, PolHkkf Feregrme, 

Cor, Come down : no house but mine to make 
your scene? 

[He bents awap the momUehank, S;c, 
Signior Flaminio, will you down, sir? down? 
What, is my ivife your Franciscina ? sir ? 

No windows on the whole X^iazza, here, 

I'o make your properties, but mine ? but mine? 
Heart! ere to-morrow I shall he new-chris- 
ten’d. 

And call’d the Pantalone di besogniosi. 

About the town. 

Per, What should this mean, sir Pol? 

Pol, Some trick of state, believe it. I will 
home. 

Per, It may be some design on you. 

Pol, I know not. 

I’ll stand upon my guard. 

Per, It is your best, sir. 

Pol, This ‘three 'weeks, all my advices, all 
my letters, 

They have been intercepted. 

Per, Indeed, sir ? 

Best have a care. 

Pol. Nay, so I will. 

Per. This knigJit, 

I may not lose him, for iny mirth, till night. 

'■ -SCENE IV.., 

Volponej Mosea, 

Volp, O, I am wounded, 

3ios, Where, sir? 

Volp. Not without ; 

Those blows were nothing: I could bear them 
ever. 

But angry Cupid bolting from her eyes, 

Hath shot himself into me like a fiame ; 

Where, now, he fiings about his himiing heat. 
As in a furnace, an ambitious fire. 

Whose vent is stopt. The fight is all within 
■ ■ me. ■ 

I cannot'live, except thou help me, Mosca ; 
My liver melts, and 1, without the hope 
of some soft air, from her refreshing hvmth ■ 
Am but a heap of cinders. 

Mos, ’Las, good sir, 

Would you had never seen hen 
Volp, " Nay, w'ould thou 
Hadst never told me of her. 
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Mos. Sir/tis true; 

I do confess I was untortunate^ 

And you unliappy : but Fm bound in consci- 
ence, 

Ko less than duty, to effe^ct my best ^ 

To your release of torment, and I will, sir. 

Folp, Dear Mosca, shall I hope? 

Mgs. Sir, more than dear, 

I will not bid you to despair of aught, 

Within a human compass. 

O, there spoke 

My better angel. Mosca, take my keys. 

Gold, plate, and jewels, alFs at thy devotion ; 
Employ them hovv thou wilt: nay, coin me too: 
So thou, in tliis, but crown my longings, Mosca. 
Mos. Use but your patience. 

Volp. So I have. 

Mos. I doubt not 
To bring success to your desires. 

VoIp. Nay, then, 

I not repent me of my late disguise. 

Mos. If you can horn him, sii’, you need not. 
Foip. True: 

Besides, I never meant him for my heir. 

Is not the colour o" my beard and eye-brows 
To make me known ? 

3dos. No jot. 

I did it well. 

Mos. So well, w'ould I could foUow you in 
mine, 

With half the happiness ; and yet I would 
Escape your epilogue. 

. Volp.. But were they gull'd 
With a belief that I was Scoto ? 

'Mos. Sir, 

Scoto himself could hardly have distinguish'd !. 
I have not time to flatter you, now, we’ll part : 
And as I prosper, so applaud my art. 

SCENE V. : 

€o7'vmOy Celitty Servitore. 

Corv. Death of mine honour, with the cities 
fool ? 

A juggling, tooth-drawing, prating mountebank 
And at a public window ? where, whilst he, ‘ 
With his strain'd action, and his dole of faces, 
To his drug-lecture draws your itching ears, 

A crew of old, unmarried, noted letchers. 

Stood leering up like satyrs : and you smile 
Most graciously, and fan your favours forth^ 

To give your hot spectators satisfaction ! 

What, was your mountebank their call ? their 
whistle? 

Or were you enamour'd on his copper rings? 
saffron jewel, with the toad-stone in t? 

* ms saffron jewel, the toad-stonk The 

IS a kmd of jewel, which the French call la crapaudine: 
It IS commonly said to he engendered in the head of a toad : but 
most probably it is so named from its colour, which maV' re- 
semble the eyes of a toad, that are bright and shining. To the 
Erst of these opinions Shakspeare alludes, where he is 
of amiction ; , 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, - ' 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, ■ - 

Wears yet a precious jewel in its head.” ' - - 

As pou like itf act 2, sc. 


Or his embroidered suit, with the copestitch. 
Made of a,herse cloth? or his old tilt-feather ? 
Or his starch’d beard? well ! you shall have 
him, yes : 

Get you a cittern, lady Vanity, 

And be a dealer with the virtuous ^ man* ; 

Make one : I’ll hut protest myself a ciickolfl, 
And save your dowry. I’m a piitchmaii, 1 1 
For, if you thought me an Italian, 

Thou 'fdst tremble, to imaginl, ■ that the mur- 
der 

Of father, mother, brother, all thy race. 

Should follow, as the subject of my justice I 
Cek Good sir, have patience. 

Cofv. What could’st thou propose 
Less to thyself, than in this heat of wrath, 

And stung with my dishonoui*, I should strike 
This steel into thee, %vith as many stabs. 

As thou wert gaz’d upon with goatish eyes ? 

Cel. Alas, sir, be appeas’d ! I could not think 
My being at the window, should more now 
Move your impatience, than at other times. 
Co7*v. No ? not to seek and entertain a par- 

With a known knave? before a multitude? 

You were an actor with your handkerchief; 
Which he, most sweetly kist in the receipt. 

And might (no doubt) return it with a letter. 
And point the place wliere you might meet: 
your sister's. 

Your mothei*'s, or your aunt's might serve the 
turn. 

Cel, Why, dear sir, when do I make these 
excuses ? 

Or ever stir abroad, but to the church ? 

And that so seldom 

Co7*v. Well, it shall be less ; 

And thy restraint before was liberty, 

To what I now decree : and therefore mark me. 
First I will have this bawdy light darn’d up : 
And tili’t be done, some two or three yards ofl^ 
I'll chalk a line : o’er which, if thou but chance 
To set thy desp'rate foot ; more hell, more hor- 
XOl*,':- ' ■ 

More wild remorseless rage shall seize on thee. 
Than on a conjurer, that had heedless left 
His circle’s safety ere his devil was laid. 

Then here's a lock which I will hang upon 
thee ; 

And, now I think on’t, I will keep thee back- 
wards ; 

Thy lodging shall be backwards; thy walks 
backwards ; 

Thy prospect, all be backw’-ards; and no plea- 
sure, 

That thou shalt know but backwards : nay, 
since you force 

My honest nature, know, it is your own 
Being too open, makes me use you thus. 

^ Get you a cittern, lady Van it v* 

And: be a dealer with the virftwas jnan.J iTho skilful, or learned 
-man, the virtuoso.^ She is called lady Vanity, in allusion to 
■ the, old play sin vfhich vanity, the vice", was personized, and acted 
'•apart. Thomountebanks were attended with rope-dancers and 
girls that played on a cittern, or gxxitex.-^TVhaUey. 
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Since you will not contain your subtil nostrils 
In a sweet room^ but they must snuff |^e au’ 

Of rank and sweaty passengers^— Oiie knocks, 

\_Knock witlmi. 

.Away^ and be not seen, pain of thy life ; 

Nor look toward the window : if thou dost — ■ 
(Nay, stay, hear this) let me not prosper, whore. 
But I will make thee an anatomy, / 

Dissect thee mine own self, and read a lecture 
Upon thee to the city, and in public. 

Away. Who’s there ? 

Ser. "Tis signior Mosca, sir. 

SCENE VI. 

CorvAnOj Mosca, 

Corv, Let him come in, his master’s dead: 
there’s yet 

Some good to help the bad. My Mosca, wel- 
come, 

X guess your news, 

3£os. I fear you cannot, sir. 

Corv. Is’t not his death? 

Mos. Rather the contrary. 

Corv, Not his recovery ? 

Yes, sir, 

Corv, I am curs’d, 

I am bewitch’d, my crosses meet to vex me. 
How? how? how? how? 

Mos. Why, sir, with Scoto’s oil ! 

Corbaccio, and Voltore brought of it, 

Whilst I was busy in an inner room- 

Coro. Death ! that vile mountebank 1 but for 
the law 

Now, I could kill the rascal : ’t cannot be. 

His oil should have that virtue. Ha not I ^ 
Known him a common rogue, come fiddling in 
To the Osteria, with a tumbling whore. 

And, when he has done all his forc’d tricks, 
been glad ^ . . . , . 

Of a poor spoonful of dead wine, with flies in t ? 
It cannot be. All his ingredients 
Are a sheep’s gall, a roasted hitch’s marrow. 
Some few sod earwigs, pounded caterpillers, 

A little capon’s grease, and fasting spittle : 

I know ’em to a dram. 

3£os. I know' not, sir. 

But some oa’t, there, they pour’d into his ears. 
Some in his nostrils, and recover’d him ; 
Applying hut the fricace. 

Corv. Pox o’ that fricace. 

Mos. And since, to seem the more officious 
And fiatt’ring of his health, there, they have 
had 

(At extreme fees) the College of Physicians^ 
Consulting on him, how they might restore him; 
Were one -would have a cataplasm of spices. 
Another a flay’d ape clap’d to his breast, ^ 

A third would ha’ it a dog, a fourth an oil 
With wild cats’ skins : at last, they are re- 
solv’d ■ 

That to preserve him, was no other means. 

But some young woman must be sti'aight sought 
out. 


Lusty and full of juice, to sleep by him ; 

And to this service (most unhappily. 

And most unwillingly) am 1 now employ a. ^ 
Which here I thought' to pre-acquaint you with. 
For your advice, since it concerns you most. 
Because, I would not <io that thing might cross 
Your ends, on w'hom I have my whole depend- 
ence, sir : 

Yet, if I do it not, they may delate 
My slackness to my patron, work me out 
Of his opinion ; and there all your liopes, 
Ventures, or wdiatsoever, are all frustrate. 

I do but tell you, sir. Besides tbey are all 
N o-vv* striving, who shall first present him . i h ere- 
fore — , ^ , , 

I could entreat you, briefly conclude somewnat : 
Prevent ’em if you can. 

Corv. Death to my hopes i , 

This is my villainous fortune I best to hire 

Some common courtezan ? 

3'Ios. I, I thought on that, sir. 

But they are all so subtle, full of aid.. 

And age again doting and flexible. 

So as— I cannot tell— we may perchance 
Light on a quean, may cheat us aii. 

Corv. 'Tis true. 

Mos. No, no : it must be one that has no 
tricks sir . 

Some simple thing, a creature made unto it ; 
Some wench you may command. Wa you 

GodscH-Think, think, thinlc, think, tmmsi, think, 

think, sir. , . , i 

One o’ the doctors offer’d there his danghtei. 

Corv. How? ... 

Mos. Yes, signior Lupo, the ]>hysician, 

Corv. His daughter ? ^ 

Mos. And a virgin, sir. M hy ^ aias, ^ 

He knows the state of ’s body, what it ^ 

That nought can warm his blood, sir, but a tfi ei , 

Nor any incantation raise his spirit : 

A long forgetfulness hath seiz d that part. • 
Besides, sir, who shaU know it? some one or 

Corv. I pray thee give me leave. If any man 
But I had had this luck— The thing m iseif, 

I know, is nothing— Wherefore should not i 
As well command my blood and my affections, 
As this dull doctor ? In the point of honour, 
li'he cases are all one of wife and daughter, 

Mos. I hear him coming. 

Corv. She shall do’t : ’tis done. 

Slight, if this doctor, who is not engag’d, ^ 
Unless ’t be for fiis counsel (which is nothing) 
Offer his daugliter, what should I, that ani 
So deeply in ? I will prevent him : wretch . 
.Covetous w'retch ! hlosca, I have determin d. 
3foS. How, sir? 

Corv. Well make all sure. The party, you: 

Shall be mine own wife, xMosca. 

Mos. Sir, the thing 

(But that i would not seem to counsel you) 

I should have mention’d to ym at the first : 
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And make your CO uiitj you iiaYe cut all their 
throats. 

Why 1 'tis directly taking a possession ! 

And in his next fit we may let him go. 

"TIs hut to pull the pillow from his head, 

And he is throttled : 't l&d been done before, 

But for your scrupulous doubts. 

Corv, I, a plague on't. 

My conscience fools my wit. W ell, 111 be brief. 
And so betbou, lest tbou should be before us; 

Go borne, prepare him, tell him with what zeal 
And willingness I do it : swear it was 
On the first hearing (as thou may’st do truly) 
Mine own free motion. 

Mos. Sir, I warrant you, 

111 so possess him with it, that tlie rest 
Of his starv'd clients shall be banish'd all ; 

And only you receiv’d. But come not, sir, 

Until l send, for I have something else 
To ripen for your good (you must not know’t). 
Corv. But, do not you forget to send now. 
Mos, Fear not. 

SCENE VII. 

Coremo, Ce^ia. 

€ori). Where are you, wife ? my Celia ? wife 
what blubbering*? 

Come, dry those tears. I think thou thought’ st 
me in earnest? 

Ha? by this light I talk’d so hut to try thee. 
Methinks, the lightness of the occasion 
Should ha’ confirm’d thee. Come, I am not 
Jealous. 

Cel, -Hd? ' ■ 

Corv. Faith I am not, I, nor never was : 

It is a poor unprofitable humour. 

Do not I know, if women have a will, 

Theyll do ’gainst all the watches o’ the world? 
And that the fiercest spies are tam’d with gold ? 
Tut, I am confident in thee, thou sbalt see’t ; 
And see. 111 give thee cause too, to believe it. 
Come, kiss me. Go, and make thee ready 
straight, 

In all thy best attire, thy choicest jewels, 

But ’em all on, and, with ’em, thy best looks : 
We are invited to a solemn feast j 
At old Volpone’s, -where it shall appear 
How far I’m free, from jealousy, or fear. 

ACT III, 

,/ 

Mos:- I fear, I shall begin tp^grow in love 
With my dear self, and my most prosp’rous parts. 
They do so spring and burgeon I can feel 
A whimsy 1 my blood: (I know not how):; 
Success hath made me wanton, I could skip 
Out of my skin, now, like a subtil snake, 

I -am so limber/ 01 ybur.'parasitt^'v’ ' V - 
Is a most precious thing, dropt from above,” 

. Not bred 'mongst clods and clod-ponl^, hei*ie oA 
earth, - ^ '■ 

-I muse, the mystery was not made a sci^ncej ■ - : 
- It is so liberally profestl almost--.'- 


All the wise world is little else, in nature. 

But parasites, or sub-parasites. And, yet, 

I mean not those that have your bare town art. 
To knovT who’s fit to feed ’em ; have no house. 
No family, no care, and therefore mould 
Tales for men’s ears, to bait that sense ; or* 
get 

Kitchen-invention, and some stale receipts 
To please the belly, and the groin ; nor those, 
With their court dog-tricks, that can fawn and 
fleer. 

Make their revenue out of legs and faces, 

Ecclio my lord, and lick a-^^^'ay a moth : 

But your fine elegant rascal, that can rise 
And stop (almost together) like an arrow. 

Shoot thro’ the air as nimbly as a star ; 

Turn short as doth a swallow ; and be here, 

And there, and here, and yonder all at once ; 
Present to any humour, all occasion; 

And change a visor, swifter than a thought ! 

This is the creature had the art born with Mm ; 
Toils not to learn it, but doth practise it 
Out of most excellent nature ; and such sparks 
Are the true parasites, others but their Zani’s, 

SCENE 11. 

Mosea^ Bomno. 

Mos, Who’s this? Bonario? old Corbaceio’’s 
son ? 

The person I was bound to seek. Fair sir. 

You are happily met. 

Bon. That cannot be by thee, 

Mos. Why, sir? 

Bon. Nay, pray thee know thy way, and 
leave me : 

I would be loth to interchange discourse 
With such a mate as thou art. 

Mos. Courteous sir. 

Scorn not my poverty. 

BoJi. Not I,* by heaven: 

But thou slialt give me leave to hate thy base- 
■ ness. 

3fos. Baseness ? 

Bo?i. I, answer me, is not thy sloth 
Sufficient argument ? thy flattery ? 

Thy means of feeding ? 

Mos. Heav’n he good to me. 

These imputations are too common, six*, 

And easily stuck on virtue when she’s poor ; 

You are unequal to me, and howe’er 

Your sentence may be righteous, yet you are 

That ere you know me, thus proceed in cen- 
sure : 

St. Mark bear witness ’gainst you, ’tis inhuman. 
Bon. What ! does he weep ? the sign is soft 
and good : 

I do repent me that I was so harsh. 

:Mos. . ’Tis true, that, sway’d by strong ne- 
- eessityf' - 

I ain enforc’d to eat my careful bread 
WitMbo^xnuch obsequy; ’tis time, beside, 

That 'I am ;fain to spin mine own poor raimenti 
Out of n3Ly:niere observance, being not born- 
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To a free fortune : but that I have done 
Base offices, in rending friends asunder^ 
Dividing families, betraying counsel# 
Whispering false lies, or mining men with 
praisesj 

* Train’d their credulity with prejudices. 
Corrupted chastity, or am in love 
With mine own tender ease, but would not rather 
Prove the most i*ugged and laborious course. 
That might redeem my present estimation ; 

Let me here perish, in all hope of goodness. 

JBon. This cannot be a personated passion I 
I was to blame, so to mistake thy nature ; 
Prythee forgive me : and speak out thy business. 
3£os, Sir, it concerns you; and though I 
may seem. 

At Erst to make a man offence in manners. 

And in my gratitude unto my master ; 

Yet, for the pure love, which I bear all right. 
And hatred of the wrong, I must reveal it. 

This very hour your father is in purpose 
To disinherit you — — ■ 

Bon, How I 

Mos, And thrust you forth, 

As a mere stranger to his blood ; ’tis true, sir; 
The work no way engageth me, but, as 
I claim an interest in the general state 
Of goodness jand true virtue, %vhich I hear 
T’ abound in you : and, for which mere respect. 
Without a second aim, sir, I have done it. 

Bon, This tale hath lost thee much of the 
late trust 

Thou hadst with me ; it is impossible : 

I know not how to lend it any thought. 

My father should be so unnatural. 

Mo$, It is a confidence that well becomes 
Your piety; and form’d (no doubt) it is 
From your own simple innocence : which makes 
Your wrong more monstrous and abhorr’d. But, 
sir, 

I now will tell you more. This very minute, 

It is, or will be doing : and, if you * 

Shall be but pleas’d to go with me. I’ll bring 
you, ■ . . ' ■ 

(I dare not say where you shall see, but) where 
Your ear shall be a witness of the deed: 

Hear yourself written bastard, and profest 
The common issue of the earth. 

Bon. I’m amaz’d ! 

Mos, Sir, if I do it not, draw your just sword. 
And score your vengeance on my front and face ; 
Mark me your villain : you have too much wrong, 
And I do suffer for you, sir. My heart 

Weeps blood in anguish 

Bon, Lead. I follow thee. 

SCENE ni. 

Folpone, Nano. 

VoTp. Bring forth your sports. 

And belt) to make the wretched time more sweet, j 

[One knocks. 

Who’s there ? mv couch ; away, look, Nano, see : 

Give me my caps, first go, inquire. Now 

■' €upid 


Send it be Mosca, and with fair return. - 

Nan, It is the beauteous madam 

Volp, W ould-be— — -is it ? 

Nan, The same. 

Volp, Now torment on me ; squire her in : 
For she will enter, or jjweil here for ever. * 
Nay, quickly, that my fit were past. I fear 
A second hell too, that my lothing tliis 
Will quite expel my appetite to the other: 
Would she were taking* now her tedious leave, 
Lord how it treats me what I am to suffer. 

SCENE IV. 

Lady, Folpone, Nam, Women 2. 

Lady, I thank you, good sir. ’Pray you sig- 
nify 

Unto your patron, I am here. This band 
Shew^s not my neck enough (I trouble you, sir. 
Let me request you, bid one of my women 
Come hither to me.) In good faith, I am drest 
Most favourably to-day ! It is no matter : 

’Tis well enough. Look, see these petulant 
tilings ! 

How they have done this / 

Folp. I do feel the fever 
Ent’rxng in at mine ears ; O, for a charm^ 

To fright it hence. 

Lad, Come nearer ; is this curl 
In his right place ? or this? why is this higher 
Than all the rest? You ha’ not wash’d your 
eyes, yet-? 

Or do they not stand even i’ your head ? 

Where is your fellow ? call her. 

Nan, Now, St. Mark 
Deliver us! anon, she’ll beat her w*omen. 
Because her nose is red. 

Lad. I pray you, view 
This tire, forsooth : are all things apt or no ? 
Worn. One hair a little here, sticks out, for- 
sooth. 

Lad, Does’t so, forsooth.*^ and wdiere was 
your dear sight, 

When it did so, forsootli ? What now ? bird- 
ey’d? 

And you too? ’Pray you both approach and 
mend it. 

Now (by that light) I muse yo’are not asham’d I 
I that have preach’d these things so oft unto 
you. 

Read you the principles, argu’d all the grounds, 
Disputed every fitness, every grace. 

Call’d you to counsel of so frequent dressings — — 
f Nan, More carefully than of your fame or 
honour.) 

Lad, Made you acquainted, what an ample 

dowry 

The knowdedge of tliese things would be unto 
you. 

Able, alone, to get you noble husbands 
At your return : aiid you thus to neglect itr 
= Besides, you seeing what a curious nation 
Th’ Italians are, uffiat will they say of me r 
The English lady cannot dress herself; 

Here's a fine Imputation 'to our country I 
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Well 'your' ways, 'and stay i’ fclie next room. 
Tins fucus w^as too coarse too, it's no matter. 
Good sir, you'il give 'em eritertainment ? 

The storm comes toward me. 
j[yad How does my Volpone ? 

Fo/p. Troubled witli Boise, I cannot sleep ; I 
dreamt 

That a strange fury enter'd, now, my Iiouse, 

And with the dreadful tempest of her breath, 
Pid cleave my roof asunder. 

Lad. Believe me, and I 
Had the most fearful dream, could I remem- 
ber 't — 

ro/jrj. Out on my fate ; I lia' given her the 
occasion 

How to torment me : she will tell me hers. 

Lad: Methought, the golden mediocrity. 
Polite, and delicate— — 

Foip. 0, if you do love me, 

No more : I sweat, and suffer, at the mention 
Of any dream ,* feel how I tremble yet. 

Lad, Alas, good soul 1 the passion of the 
heart. 

Seed-pearl were good now, boil'd with syrup of 
apples ; 

Tincture of gold, and coral, citron-pills, 

Year elicampane root, myrobalanes 

Fo/p, Ay me, 1 have ta’en a grasshopper by 
the wing. 

Lad. Burnt sill<, 'and amber,, you have mus- 
cadel 

Good i' the house 

Folp. You will not drink, and part ? 

Lad. No, fear not that. I doubt we shall, not 

Some English saffron (half a dram would serve) 
Yk>ur sixteen cloves, a little musk, dry d mints, 

BuglosSj and barley-meal 

, Folp. She's in again ; 

Before I feign'd diseases, no-^v I have one. 

Lad. And these apply’d, with a right scarlet 
cloth — 

Volp. Another flood of words ! a very tor- 
rent! 

Lad. Shall I, sir, make you a poultice? 

Volp. No, no, no, 

I'm very well, you need prescribe no more. 

Lad, 1 have a little studied physick ; but now, 
Fm all for musick, save i' the forenoons. 

An hour or two for painting. I would have 
A lady, indeed, t' have all, letters, and arts. 

Be able to discourse, to write, to paint, 

But principal (as Plato holds) your musick 
(And so does wise P5dhagoras, I Take it) 

Is your true rapture ; when there is consent 
In face,^in voice, and clothes: and is, indeed. 
Our sex's chiefest ornament. 

Folp. The poet, ' ' 

As old in time as Plato, and as knowing. 

Says, that your highest female grace is silence*. 

^ — „ xhe po&t . ' 

As old in time as Plato, and as knowing, ' * • ' 

Satfs that our highest female grace is silence.'} 'Hete ift Si'sligfet 
error in the text, which I correct on the authority of the 'iTrst ' 


Lad. .Which o’ your poets? ■ 'Petrarch? or 
Tasso ? or Dante ? 

Guarini ? t^Liiosto ? Aretine ? 

'Cieco di Hadria? I have vead/'" them all.'', 

Folp. Is every thing a . cause .to my destnic- 
tion? 

Lad. I. think, I ha' two or ,tliree,::,of 'em, about 

me ! 

Folp. The sun, the sea, will 'sooner both 
stand still. 

Than her eternal tongue ! nothing can 'scape it. 
Lad. Here’s Pastor Fido — — 

Folp. Profess obstinate silence ; 

That's now my safest. 

Lad. All our English writers, 

I mean such as are happy in th' Italian, 

Will deign to steal out of this author, mainly ; 
Almost as much as from Montaigne : 

He has so modern and facile a vein. 

Fitting the time, and catching the court-ear'; 
Your Petrarch is more passionate, yet he, . 

In days of sonneting, trusted 'em with much : 
Dante is hard, and few can understand him. 

But, for a desperate w’it, there's Aretine ! 

Only his pictures are a little obscene 

Y ou mark me not ? 

Folp. Alas, my mind’s perturb’d. 

Lad. \Phy, in such cases, we must cure our- 
selves. 

Make use of our philosophy-- — 

Folp. O’y me. 

Lad. And as we find our passions do rebel, 
Encounter 'em with reason, or divert 'em. 

By giving scope unto some other humour 
Of lesser danger : as, in politic bodies, 

There's nothing more doth overwhelm the judg- 
ment. 

And clouds the understanding, than too much 
Settling and fixing, and (as ’tw'ere) subsiding 
Upon one object. For the incorporating 
Of these same outtvard things, into that part. 
Which Ve call mental, leaves some certain fieces 
That stop the organs, and, as Plato says. 
Assassinates our knowledge. 

Folp, Now, the spirit 
Of patience help me. 

Lad. Come, in faith, I must 
Visit you more a-days ; and make you well ; 
Laugh and be lusty. 

Folp. My good angel save me. 

Lad. There was but one sole man in all the 
world. 

With whom I e'er could sympathi'ze ; and he 
W ould lye you often, .three, four hours together, 
To hear me speak : and be (sometime) so rapt 
As he would answer me quite from the purpose. 
Like you, and you are like him, just. I’ll dis- 
course 

folio: our highest, should he read yow highest. The poet per- 
haps is Sophocles, 

- Tvpai^i Koepov (Tiyri ^spst. 

Or Euripicles# whom the Oracle pronounced the Wiser, 

Vvpauci yoLp iTiyt} re, mi ro . 

, ■ KctTiXifroy. * " WhalUy. 
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(And t be but oniy^ sir^' to bring you sleep) 
How wQ did spend oih* time and, loves together. 
For some six years. # 

Volp, Oh, oh, oh, oh, oh, oh. 

Lad, For we were cosetanei, and brought 
■up 

Volp, Some power, some fate, some fortune 
rescue me. 

SCENE V. 

Mosca^ Lady, Volpone, 

Mos, God save you, madam. 

Lad, Good sir. 

Volp, Mosca ? welcome, 

W elcome to my redemption, 

Jfo5. Why,, sir? 

Volp, Oh, 

Rid me of this my torture, quickly, there ; 

My madam, with the everlasting voice : 

The bells, in time of pestilence, ne’er made 
Like noise, or were in that perpetual motion ! 
The cock-pit comes not near it. All my house. 
But now, steam’d like a bath, with her thick 
breath. 

A lawyer could not have been heard ; nor 
scarce 

Another woman, such a hail of words 
She has let fall. I tell thee, rid her hence. 

JTo 5. Has she presented 
Volp, 0, I do not care. 

I’ll take her absence, upon any price, 

With any loss. 

Mos, Madam— — 

Lad, I ha’ brought your patron 

A toy, a cap here, of mine own work 

Mos, ’Tis well, 

I had forgot to tell you, I saw your knight, 

Where you would little think it 

Lad, Where ? 

Mbs, Marry, 

Where yet, if you make haste, you may^ppre- 
hend him. 

Rowing upon the water in a gondola. 

With the most cunning curtizan of Venice. 

Lad, Is’t true ? 

Mos, Pursue ’em, and believe your eyes : 
Leave me, to make your gift. I knew, ’twould 
take. 

For lightly, they that use themselves most 
licence. 

Are still most jealous. 

Volp, Mosca, hearty thanks. 

For thy quick fiction, and delivery of me. 

Now to my hopes, what say’st thou ? 

Lad, But do you hear, sir ? — 

Volp, Again, I fear a paroxysm. 

Lad, Which way 
Row’d they together ? 

Mos, Toward the Rialto. 

Lad. I pray you lend me your dwarf. 

Mos, I pray you take him. 

Your hopes, sir, are like“liappy blossoms fair. 
And promise timely fruit, if you will stay 
But the maturing / keep you at your couch. 


Corbaccio will arrive straight, with the will : 
When he is gone, I’ll tell you moi'e. 

Volp, My blood, 

My spirits are return’d ; I am alive. 

■ SCEI>^,VI., 

Mosca, BoJiario, 

Mos, Sir, here conceard, you may hear all. 
But pray you 

Have patience, sir; the same’s father’s 
knock : 

[0/ie kftfjclfs.: 

I am compell’d to leave you. 

Bo 71 . Do so. Yet 

Cannot my thought imagine this a truth. 

SCENE VII. 

Mosca, Corvino, Celia, Bonario, Volpone. 

Mos, Death on me ! you are come too soon, 
what meant you ? * • 

Did not I say, I %vould send ? 

Corv, Yes, but I fear’d 
You might forget it, and then they prevent us. 
Mos, Prevent? did e’er man haste so, for his 
horns.? 

A courtier would not ply it so, for a place. 

W ell, now there is no helping it, stay here ; 

I’ll presently return, 

Corv. Where are you, Celia ? 

You know not wherefore I have brought you 
hither? 

Cel, Not well, except you told me. 

Corn. Now, I will : 

Hark hither. 

Mos, Sir, your father hath sent word, 

[To Bonario, 

It will be half an hour ere he come ; 

And therefore, if you please to walk the while 

Into that gallery at the upper end. 

There are some books to entertain the time^* 

^ind rU take care no man shall come unto you, 

■■ sir.: 

Bon, Yes, I will stay there ; I do doubt this 
fellow. 

3fos, There, he is far enough ; he can hear 
nothing : 

And, for his father, I can keep him off. 

Corv, Nay, now, there is no starting back, 
and therefore, 

Resolve upon it : I have so decreed. 

It must be done, nor would I move ’t afow. 
Because I would avoid all shifts and tricks, 

That might deny me. 

Cel, Sir, let me beseech you, 

Afiect not these strange trials if you doubt 
My chastity, why, lock me up for ever : 

Make me the heir of darkness. Let me live, 
Where I may please your fears, i,f not ymir 
. trust. 

Coni Believe it, I have no such f. 

All that I speak I mean ; yet Vm not mad: 

Not horn-mad, see you ? Gq.to, shew yourself 

Obedient,, and wife. ‘ * 
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Cel Oheav&n! 

Corv. I say ity 

I)o so. . , . S 

Cel this the tram r 

Corv. I've told you reasons ; 

What the physicians hate set down ; how much 
It may concern me; what my engag-enients 
' .are;. , 

My means; and the necessity of those means^ 

For my recovery : wherefore, if you be 
toyal, aiKl mine, be won, respect my venture. 

^ Cel . .Before your honour ? 

Honoiir ? Tut, a breath: 

There's no such thing in nature : a mere term 
Invented to awe fools. What is my gold 
The worse for touching? clothes for being 
look'd on? 

Why, this's no more. An old decrepit wretch, 
That has no sense, no sinew ; takes his meat 
WTth others'- fingers ; only knows to gape, 

W^hen you do scald his gums ; a voice, a sha- 
dow; 

And, what can tliis man hurt you ? 

Cel. Lord ! what spirit 
Is this hath entred him ? 

Corv, And for your fame, 

That's such a jig; as if 1 would go tell it. 

Cry it on the Piazza ! who shall know it ? 

But he that cannot speak it, and this fellow. 
Whose lips are i' my pocket : save yourself. 

If you'll proclaim' t, you may. I know no other | 
Should come to know it, ‘ ' 

Cel, Are heaven, and saints, then, nothing ? 
Will they he blind or stupid ? 

Corv, liow ? 

Cel Good sir. 

Be jealous still, emulate them ; and think 
What hate they burn with toward every sin. 

Corv, I grant you : if I thought it were a sin, 
I would not urge you. Should I offer you this 
To some young Frenchman, or hot Tuscan blood, 
That had read Aretine, conn'd all his prints. 
Knew every quirk within lust's labyrinth. 

And were profest critick in lechery ; 

And I would look upon him, and applaud him. 
This were a sin : but here 'tis contrary, 

A pious work, mere charity for physick. 

And honest polity, to assure mine own. 

Cel O heaven! canst thou suffer such a 
change ? 

Volp, Thou art my honour, Mosca, and my 
pride. 

My joy, my tickling, my delight I Go bring ’em. 
Mos, Please you dra\v near,*^ sir, 

Coru. Come on what 

Y ou wiE not be rebellious ? by that light — 

Sir, signior Corvino, here, is conae to 

Volp, Oh. 

3£os. And hearing of the consultation had. 
So lately, for your health, is .come to 
Or rather, sir, to prostitute-^ — v- , ; ■ : ' 
Corv, Thanks, sweet Mosca, ” '-.'‘i; /' : 

Mos, Freely, unask’d, or unintreated--!*,” - 


Corv, Well. 

Mos, (As ..the true .fervent' instance of his 
loref^ 

His own most fair and proper wife; the beauty, ’ 
Only of price in Venice 

Corv. 'Tis well urg'd. 

Mos. To be your conifortress, .. and to '.pre- 
serve you. 

Volp. iVlas, I'm past already I Pray you 
thank him 

For . his good care and promptness ; but for 
that, 

’Tis a vain labour e’en to fight 'gainst he;aven ; 
Applying fire to a stone : (uh, iih, uh, uh.) 
Making a dead leaf grow again. I take 
His wishes gently, though ; and you may tell 
him, 

What I have done for him : marry, my state is 
hopeless! 

Will him to pray for me; and t' use his fortune 
With reverence, when he comes to’t. 

Mos. Do you hear, sir ? 

Go to him with your wife. 

Corv. Heart of my father ! 

Wilt thou persist thus? come, I pray thee 
come. 

Thou seest 'tis nothing, Celia. By this hand, 

I shall grow violent. Come, do’t, I say. 

Cel Sir, kill me, rather : I will take down 
poison. 

Eat burning coals, do any thing.— 

Corv. Then I will drag thee hence, home by 
the hair ; 

Cry thee a strumpet through the streets ; rip 
up 

Thy mouth unto thine ears ; and slit thy nose ; 

Like a raw rotchet Do not tempt me, come, 

Yield, I am loth — (Death!) I will buy some 
slave 

Whom I will kill, and bind thee to him, alive ; 
And aj my window hang you forth, devising 
Some monstrous crime, which I, in capital let- 
ters, . 

Will eat into thy flesh with aquafortis. 

And burning cor’sives, on this stubborn bi^east. 
Now, by the blood thou hast incens'd. 111 do't. 

Cel. Sir, what you please, you may, I am 
your martyr. 

Co7*v. Be not thus obstinate, I ha’ not de- 
serv'd it : 

Think who it is inti*eats you. Pr'ythee, sweet ; 
(Good faith) thou shalt have jewels, gowms, at- 
tires. 

What thou wilt think, and ask. Do but go kiss 
him ; 

Or touch him, but. For my sake. At my suit. 
This once. No ? not ? I shall remember this. 
Will you disgi-ace me thus? Do you thirst 
my undoing ? 

Mos,: Nay, gentle lady, be advis'd, 

, Corv, No, no. 

Siie itas watch'd her time, God's precious, this 
, AS'skirvy, 

’Tis ;y^ry;skirvv : and you are—. 
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. Mgs. Nay^ good sir. 

pr y. An errant Locust, By Beav^, a Locust 1 
U Bore , crocodile ! that hast thy tears prepardi 
Expecting, how thou'It bid 'em flow. 

Ilfos. Nay, 'pray you, sir, 

She will consider. ^ 

Cel. Would my life would serve 
To satisfy. 

Corv. ( S'death ) if she would but speak to him. 
And save my reputation, 'twere somewhat; 

But spitefully to affect my utter ruin. 

Mas. I, now you ha' put your fortune in her 
handtg, 

Wliy i' faith, it is her modesty, I must quit 
her; 

If you were absent, she would be more coming; 
I know it : and dare undertake for her. 

What woman can before her husband } pray you. 
Let us depart, and leave her here. 

Corv. Sweet Celia, 

Thou may'st redeem all, yet ; I’ll say no more: 
If not, esteem yourself as lost. Nay, stay there. 
Cel. O God, and his good angels ! whither, . 
whithei*. 

Is shame fled human breasts.^ that with such 
ease. 

Men dare |)ut off your honours, arid their own ? 

Is that, which ever was a cause of life. 

Now plac’d beneath the basest circumstance 
And modesty an exile made, for money ? 

Volp. I, in Corvino, and such earth-fed minds, 
[He leaps off from his much. 
That never tasted the true heav’n of love. 

Assure thee, Celia, he that would sell thee> 

Only for hope of gain, and that uncertain. 

He would have sold his part of Paradise ] 

For ready money, had he met a cope-man*. ! 
Why art thou maz’d to see me thus reviv’d } 
Rather applaud thy beauties miracle .* 

'Tis thy great work ; that hath, not nqw alone. 
But sundry times, rais'd me, in several shapes. 
And, but this morning like a mountebank. 

To see thee at thy window. I, before 
I would have left my practice, for thy love. 

In varying figures, I would have contended 
W'ith the blue Proteus, or the horned flood. 
Now art thou welcome. 

Cel Sir! 

Volp. Nay, fly me not; 

Nor let thy 'false imagination 

That I was hed-rid, make thee think, I ani’so : 

Thou shalt not And it. I am, now, as fresh. 

As hot, as high, and in as jovial plight. 

As when (in that so celebrated scene. 

At recitation of our comedy, 

For entertainnent of the great Valoys) 

I acted young Antinous ; and attracted 
The eyes and eai’S of all the ladies present, 

T' admire each graceful gesture, note, and 
footing, 

— Harf h<3 met a cope-man.] Le. a cbap-man. So Verstcgaa 
in the w'ord ceapman : for this we now say chapman ; which is 
as much as to say, as a merchant or eope-mm.-^WhaUe^/^ 
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Come, my Celia, let us prove, 

While we can, the sports of love. 

Time will not be ours for ever. 

He, at length, om* good will sever; 

Spend not then his gifts in vain, 

Suns, that set, may rise again ; 

But if once we lose this light, 

'Tis with us perpetual night. 

Why should we defer our joys ? 

Fame and rumour are but toys. 

Cannot we delude the eyes 
Of a few poor household spies ? 

Or his easier ears beguile, 

Thus removed by our wile ? 

'Tis no sin love's fruits to steal ; 

But the sweet thefts to reveal : 

To be taken, to be seen. 

These have crimes accounted been.” 

Cel Some serene blast me’^, or dire lightning 
strike 

This my offending face. 

Volp. Why droops my Celia ? 

Thou hast, in place of a Base husband, found 
A worthy lover : use thy fortune well. 

With secrecy and pleasure. See, behold, 

What thou art queen of ; not in expectation, 

As I feed others : but possess’d find crown’d. 
See, here a rope of pearl; and each, more 
orient 

Than tlmt the brave /Egyptian queen carous'd : 
Dissolve and drink 'em. See, a carbuncle. 

May put out both the eyes of our St. !Mark ; 

A diamond would hafe bought Loliia Paulina, 
When she came in like star-light, hid with 
jewels. 

That w^ere the spoils of provinces : take these> 
And wear, and lose 'em: yet remains an ear-ring 
To purchase them again, and this whole state. 

A gem but worth a private patrimony. 

Is nothing: we will eat such at a meal. 

I The heads of parrots, tongues of nightingales. 
The brains of peacocks, and of estriches 
Shall be our food : and, could we get the phmnix 
(Though nature lost her kind) she were our dish. 
Cel Good sir, these things might move a 
mind affected 

With such delights ; but I, whose innocence 
Is ail I can think wealthy, or worth th’ enjoying. 
And wdiich, once lost, 1 have nought to lose 
beyond it. 

Cannot be taken with these sensual baits ; 

If you have coitscience *. 

Volp. 'Tis the beggar’s virtue 
If thou hast wisdom, hear me, Celia. 


* Some SERENE blast Serene is here* not that disorcle'r ia 
the eyes called gutta serena, which often owisions bUmlu^s; 
but it means a calm, moist, warm air, or evemag, whim is ire- 
miently the cause of blasts or blights. Jonson uses the same 
word again in his epigiaras ; ^ 

.^-.Wherever d«)tth doth please 
Seas, serenes, swords, #s|tot»sicto«ss, allaretbac'er-^Spig.iW. 
And it is used also by Daniel in the same sense* 

The fogs and the siTene offend as mTO* , 

■ Or we may think so, tlian ■ ihoy did Ijefbre. — iJIueen* 
■ Arcato, act h ,w* i.— 
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Thy baths shall he the juice of July-flowers^ 
Spirit of roses^, and of violets^ 

The milk of uhicoriis^ and panthers’ breath 
Gather'd in hags^ and mixt with Cretan wines. 
Our drink shall be prepared gold and amber ; 
Which we will take, until my roof whirl round 
With the vertigo :, and my dwarf shall dance, 
My eunuch sing, my fool make up the antick_, 
Whilst we ill qjianged shapes, act O’idd’s t:iies. 
Thou, like Europa iiow^ and 1 like J ove, 

Then I like Mars, and thou like Erycine ; 

So, of the rest, till we have quite run through. 
And wearied ail the fables of the gods. 

Then wnll I have thee in more modern forms. 
Attired like some sprightly dame of France, 
Brave Tuscan lady, or proud Spanish beauty ; 
Sometimes, unto the Persian sophy’s wife ; 

Or the grand-signior’s mistress ; and, for change. 
To one of our most artful curtizans. 

Or some quick Negro, or cold Russian ; 

"And I wnii meet thee in as many shaped : 

Where we may so transfuse our wandering 
souls: 

Out at our lips, and score up sums of pleasure. 
That the curious shall not know 
Plow to tell them as they flow ; 

And the envioms, when tliey find 
What their number is, be pin’d.” 

CeL If you have ears that will be pierc’d ; or 

That can be open’d ; a heart may be touch’d ; 

Or any part, that yet sounds man about you ; 

If you have touch of holy saints, or heaven. 

Do me the grace to let me ’scape. If not. 

Be bountiful and kill me. You do know, 

I am a creature, hither ill betray’d, 

By one, whose shame 1 would forget it were. 

If you will deign me neitlier of these graces. 

Yet feed your wrath, sir, rather than your 
lust; 

(It is a vice comes nearer manliness) 

And. punish that unhappy crime of nature, 
"Which you miscall my beauty : flay my face. 

Or poison it with ointments, for seducing 
.Tour blood to this rebellion. Rub these hands, 
With what may cause an eating leprosie. 

E’en to my bones and marrow : any thing, 

That may disfavour me, save in my honour. 

And I will kneel to you, pray for you, pay 
^ down 

A thousand hourly vows, sir, for your health. 

Report^ and think you virtuous 

Volp, Think me pold, •- 
Frozen and impotent, and so report me? 

I do degenerate, and abuse my nation. 

To play with opportujuty thus long. 

F othear, foul ravxsher, libidinous swine, 
Free the forc’d lady, or tlxou dy’st impostor. 

. |[j8[e kaprs outymm wBere Mos^^ 


But that Fm loth to snatch the punishment. 

Out of the hand of justice, thou should’st, yet> 
Be-i^ade .the timely sacrifice of veh^ieanc^,^,^'.^ - 
Before this altar, and this dros^ -thy- idol.-'/!'", 


Lady, let’s quit the place, it is the den 
Of villainy ; fear nought, you have a guard : 
And he, ere long, shall' meet his just' reward. 

,, Folp. Fail on 'me, roof, and bury me in ruin ; 
Become my grave,, that wert my shelter.;: O' ! 

I am unmask’d, unspirited, iiiidoiie, 

Betray’d to beggary, to infam.y' ~ - — 

SCENE VIIl. ' 

Mosaic Foip'OJie, 

Mas. Where shall I run, most wretched 
shame of men, 

To beat out my unlucky brains ? 

Folp, Here, here. 

What! dost thou bleed ? 

Mas, O that his welLdriv’n sword 
Had been so courteous to have cleft me down 
Unto the navel, e’er I liv’d to see 
My life, my hopes, my spirits, my patron, all 
Thus desperately engaged, by my error. 

Volp, Woe on thy fortune. 

Mos, And my follies, six*. 

Folp. Th’ hast made me miserable. 

Mos. And myself, sir. 

Who w'oxild have thought he would have heark- 
en’d so ? 

Folp. What shall we do ? 

3io.9. I know not ; if my heai‘t 
Could expiate the mischance, I’d pluck it out. 
Will you be pleas’d to hang me, or cut my throat ? 
And I’ll requite you, sir. Let’s die like* Romans, 
Since we have liv’d like Gi*ecians. 

Folp. Hark, who’s there? 

[^Tkep knock without. 

I hear some footing ; oifleers, the safli. 

Come to apprehend us ; I do feel the brand 
Hissing already at my forehead; now. 

Mine ears are boring. 

Mos. To your couch, sir; you 
Make that place good, however. Guilty men 
Suspect what they deserve stiH. Signior Cor- 
baccio ! 

SCENE IX. 

Corbaccio, Mosca, FoltorCj Folpone, 

Corb. 'Why, how now, Mosca ? 

Mos. O, undone, amaz’d, sir. 

Your son, (I know not by what accident) 
Acquainted with your purpose to my patron. 
Touching your will, ami making him your heir, 
Entei‘’d our house with violence, his sword 
drawn, 

Soug'ht for you, call’d you wretch, xinxiatui'al. 
Vow’d he would kill you. 

Corb. Me ? 

3£os. y es, and ray patron. 

Corb. This act shall disinherit him indeed : 
Hete is tlie wall. 

well, six*. ' 

Gorh- Right and well. 

Be you as carefixl now for me. 

-My. life, sir, " . 

i^ iiqb more texi^^ I am only yours. 
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Cord: How does he? ^will he die shortly, 
think St thou ? I ^ 

Mos. I fear hell out-iast May. 

Corb, To-day ? 

Mos. No^ last out May, sir. 

CWb, Could'st thou not gi* him a dram ? 

J£os, 0, by no means, sir. 

Co?*b. Nay, 111 not bid you. 

Foil, This is a knave, I see, 

Mbs. How, signior Voitore ! did he hear me ? 
Fok. Parasite. 

Mos. Who's that ? O, sir, most timely wel- 
come — 

Folt. Scarce, 

To the discovery of your tricks, I fear. 

You are his only ? and mine also ? are vounot ^ 
Mos. Who? I, sir! 

Fok. You, sir. What device is this 
About a will? 

Mos. A plot for you, sir. 

Fok. Come, 

Put not your foists upon me, I shall scent 'em, 
Mos. Did you not hear it ? 

Fok. Yes, I hear, Corbaccio 
Hath made your patron there his heir. 

Mos. 'Tis true. 

By my device, drawn to it by my plot. 

With hope— 

Fok. Your patron should reciprocate ? 

And you have promis'd ? 

Mos. For your good, I did, sir. 

Nay more, I told his son, brought, hid him 
here, 

Where he might hear his father pass the deed ; 
Being persuaded to it by this thought, sir. 

That the unnaturalness, first, of the act, 

And then his father's oft disclaiming in him, 
(Which I did mean t' help on) would sure en- 
rage him 

To do some violence upon his parent. 

On which the law should take sufficient liold. 
And you be stated in a double hope : 

Truth be my comfort, and my conscience. 

My only aim was to dig you a fortune 
Out of these two old rotten sepulchres — 

(Folt. I cry thee mercy, Mosca.) 

Mos. Worth your patience, 

And your great merit, sir. And see the change ! 
Fok. Why, what success ? 

Mos. Mok hapless I you must help, sir. 
Whilst we expected the old raven, in comes 
Corvino's wife sent hither by her husband — 

Folt. What, with a present ? 

Mos. No, sir, on visitation, 

(I'n tell you how anon:) and staying long, 

The youth he grows impatient, rushes forth, 
Seizeth the lady, wounds me, makes her swear 
(Or he would murder her, that was his vow) 

T' affirm my patron to have done her rape : 
Which how unlike it is, you see ; and hence 
With that pretext he's gone t' accuse his father. 
Defame my patron, defeat you — ^ 

Folt. Where's her husband ? 

Let him be sent for straight. 


Mos. Sir, 111 go fetch him. 

Folt. Bring him to the Scrutineo. 

Mos. Sir, I will. 

F lit. This must be stopt. 

Mos^. O yon do nobly, sir. 

Alas, 'twas labour’d all, sir, for your good; 

Nor was there want of counsel hi the plot : 

But fortune can, at any time, o'erthrow 
The projects of a hundred leariilli clerks, sir. 
Corb. What's that ? 

F lit. Wirt please you, sii*, to go along ? 
Mos. Pati'on, go in, and pray for our success. 
Fol'p. Need makes devotion: heaven your 
labour bless. 

ACT IV. 

SCENE I. . 

Politick, Peregrine. 

Pol. I told you, sir, it was a plot ; you see 
What observation is. You mention'd me 
For some instructions. I mil tell you, sir, 
(Since we are met here in this height of Fenice) 
Some few particulars, 1 have set down, 

Only for this meridian, £t to he known 
Of your crude traveller ,* and they are these. 

I will not touch, sir, at your phrase, or clothes. 
For they are old. 

' Per. Sir, I have better. 

Pol. Pardon, 

I meant, as they are themes. 

Per. O, sir, proceed : 

I'll slander you no more of wit, good sir, 

Pol. First, for your garb it must be grave 
and serious. 

Very reserv'd and lockt ; not tell a secret 
On any terms, not to your father ; scarce 
A fable, but with caution ; make sure choice 
Both of your company, and discourse ; beware 

' You never speak a truth 

Per. How ? 

Pol. Not to strangers. 

For those be they you must converse with most . 
Others I would riot know^, sir, but at distance. 

So as I still might be a saver in 'em : 

You shall have tricks else past upon you hourly. 
And then for your religion, profess none. 

But wonder at the diversity of all ; 

And, for your part, protest, were there tio other 
But simply the law's o' th' land, you could con- 
tent you. 

Nio. Machiavel, and monsieur Bodiiu both 
Were of this mfnd. Then miust you learn the 
use 

And handling of your silver fork at meals, 

The metal of your glass ; (these are main amt- 
.ters 

With your Italian ;) and to know the hour 
When -you must eat your melons and ymir ligs* 
Per. Is that a point of state too? 

Pol.^' Here 

For your Venetian,if he see a man 
Preposterous in the least, he has him straight ; ^ 
He has,; he strips him. I'll 'acquaint you, sir. 
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I now have liv'd here, "tis some fourteen months : 
Within the hrst week of my landing' here^, 

All took me for a citizen of Venice;, 

I knew the forms so well— • — ■ 
i^er. And nothing els^. 

PoL I had read Contarene'^, took me a house, 
Pealt with my Jews to furnish it with move- 
ables — 

Well, if I couid but fnd one man, one man 
To mine own heart, whom I durst trust, I 
would"— 

Per. IVhat ? what, sir ? 

PoL Blake him rich; make him a fortune: 

He should not think ag'ain. I would command it. 
Per. As how ? 

Pol.^ With certain projects that I have. 

Which I moy not discover. 

Per. If I had 

But one to wager with, I would lay odds now. 

He tells me instantly. 

Pol. One is (and that 

I care not greatly who knows) to serve the state 
Of Venice with red herrings for three years. 

And at a certain rate, from Kotterdami, 

Where I have correspondence. There's a letter. 
Sent me from one o' th' states, and to that pur- 
pose ; 

He cannot write his name, but that's his mark. 
Per, He is a chandler ? 

Pol. No, a cheesemonger. 

There are some others too, with whom I treat 
About the same negociation ; 

And I will undertake it : for, 'tis thus, 
ni do't with ease, I have cast it all: your hoy 
Cannes but three men in her, and a boy ; 

And she shall make me three returns a year : 

So if there come but one of three, I save ; 

If two, I can defalk : hut this is now. 

If my main project fail. 

Per. Then you have others ? 

Pol, I should he loth to draw the subtil air 
Of such a place, without my thousand aims, 

111 not dissemble, sir; where-e'er I come> 

I love to be considerative ; ahd 'tis true, 

I have at my free hours thought upon 
Some certain goods unto the state of Venice, “ 
Which I do call my cautions ; and, sir, which 
I mean (in hope of pension) to propound 
To the great council, then unto the forty. 

So to the ten. JVIy means are made already — > 
Pen , By whom ? 

Fok Sir, one that though his place b' obscure, 
Yet he can sway, and they will hear him. He's 
A Commandadore. 

Pen What, a common Serjeant? 

^ they are, put in their months, 
What they should say, sometimes,, as well as 
greater, ' ^ - . . , ^ 

I think I have my notes to 
Per. Good sm. ^ .r:'- ■ 

FoL But you shall swear ,unto me, . on your 
- gentry, ' •’ ' ' . ; ^ : 

Cok^4hen-b,3 a treatise ma 


Not to anticipate—— 

Pen If' sir? 

Pol. Nor reveal 

A circumstance 

Bly paper is not with me. 

‘Pen 0,but' you can remember, sir, 

Pol. My first is 

Concerning tinder-boxes. Y on must know, 

No familyls here without its box.^ 

Now, sir,’ it being so portable a thing, 

Put case, that you or I were ill affected 
Unto the state, sir, with it in our pockets, 

Blight not 1 go into the Arsenal, 

Or you come out again, and none the wiser ? 

Per. Except yourself, sir. 

Pol. Go to then. 1 therefore 
Advertise to the state, how fit it were, 

That none but such as w^ere known patriots, 
Sound lovers of their country, should be suffer'd 
T' enjoy them in their houses ; and even those 
Seal'd at some office, and at such a bigness 
As might not lurk in pockets. 

Per, Admirable! 

Pol. Bly next is, how t' enquire, and be re- 
solv'd. 

By present demonstration, whether a ship, 
Newly arriv'd from Syria, or from 
Any suspected part of all the Levant, 

Be guilty of the plague : and where they use 
To lie out forty, fifty days sometimes. 

About the Lazaretto, for their trial, 

I'll save that charge and loss unto the merchant, 
And in an hour clear the doubt. 

Pfen Indeed, sir? 

Pol, Or 1 will lose my labour. 

Pe7\ 'Bly faith, that's much. 

Pol. Nay, sir, conceive me. 'Twill cost me 
in onions, 

Somethirtyiivres— 

Pen Which is one pound sterling. 

Pol. ^ Beside my water-works : for this I do, 
sir. 

First, I bring in your ship 'twixt two brick-walls ; 
But those the state shall venture) ; on the one 
strain me a fair tarpauling, and in that 
I stick my onions, cut in halves ; the otlier 
Is full of loop-holes, out of which I thrust 
The noses of my hellow^s ; and those bellows 
I keep, with watei'-works, in perpetual motion, 
(Which is the easiest matter of a hundred.) 
Now, sir, your onion, which doth naturally 
Attract th' infection, and your bellows blowing 
The air upon him, will shew (instantly) 

By his chang'd colour, if there he contagion. 

Or else remain as fair as at the first. 

Now it is knowm, 'tis nothing. 

Per, You are right, sir. 

Pol, I would I had my note. 

Per, 'Faith, so would I ; 

But you ha' done well for once, six*. 

.cP ok - Were I false, 

■Or would be made so, I could shew you reasons 
(How I could sell this state now to the Turk, . 

. Spite of their galleys, or their— 
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Fer, Tray you^ sir Pol. 

FoU I have 'em not about me. § 

Fet\ That I fear'd. 

They are there;, sir. 

• Fol, Noj this is my diary^ 

Wherein I note my actions of the day. 

Pen Pray you let's see^ sir. What is here.^ 
Notandum, 

A rat had gnawn my spur-leathers ; notwith- 
standing^ 

I put on new, and did go forth ; but first 
I threw three beans over the threshold. Item, 

I went and bought two tooth-picks, whereof one 
I burst immediately, in a discourse 
With a Butch merchant, 'bout Ragion del Stato. 
From him I went and paid a moccinigo 
For piecing my silk stockings ; by the way 
I cheapen d sprats. 'Faith these are politic 
notes! 

Po/. Sir, I do slip 

No action of my life thus, but I quote it. 

Pen Believe me, it is wise ! 

FoL Nay, sii*, read forth. 

SCENE II. 

Lady^ Nano^ Women, Folitick, Feregrine. 
had. Where should this loose knight be, 
trow? sure he's hous'd. 

Nan, Why then he's fast. 

Lad,, I, he plays both with me. 

I pray you stay. This heat will do more harm 
To my complexion, than his heart is worth. 

(I do not care to hinder, but to take him.) 

How it comes off ! 

Worn, My master's yonder. 

Lad, Where ? 

Worn, With a young gentleman. 
had. That same's the party ! 

In man's apparel. 'Pray you, sir, jog my knight : 
I will be tender to his reputation. 

However he demerit. ^ 

Fol, ■ My lady I 
Pen Where ? 

FoL 'Tis she indeed, sir; you shall know 
her. She is. 

Were she not mine, a lady of that merit. 

For fashion and behaviour ; and for beauty 

I durst compare 

Per. It seems you are not jealous, 

That dare commend her. 

Fol, Nay, and for discourscT 

Per. Being your wife, she cannot miss that. 
Fol, Madam, 

He is a gentleman, 'pray you use him fairly ; 

He seems a youth, but he is 

had. None. 

Fol. Yes, one 

Has put his face as soon into the world 

had. You mean, as early ? but to-day ? 

Fol. How's this ? 

= Lad, Why in this habit, sir, you apprehend me. 
Well, master VYould-be, this doth not become 
you ; 

I had thought the odour, sir, of your good name 


Had been more precious ioyou, that you would 
not 

Have done this dire massacre on your honour ; 
One of your gravity and rank besides I 
But knights, I see,* car^ little for the oath 
They make to ladies ; chiefly, their own ladies. 
Fol, Now, by my spurs, (the svmbol of my 
knighthood.) ' 

(Per, See how his brain is humbled for an 
oath!) 

Fol, I reach you not. 
had, Paght, sir, your politie 
May bear it through thus. Sir, a word with you. 

I would be loth to contest publicly 
With any gentlewoman, or to seem 
Froward, or violent, (as the courtier says) 

It comes too near rusticity in a lady. 

Which I would shun by all means ; and however 
I may deserve from master IFould-be, yet 
T' have one fair gentlewoman thus be made 
The unkind instrument to -wrong another. 

And one slie knows not, I, t-ind to persevere ; 

In my poor judgment, is not warranted 
From being a soloecism in our sex. 

If not in manners. 

Fer. How is this ! 

Fol, Sweet madam. 

Come nearer to your aim. 

had. Marry, and I wdll, sir. 

Since you provoke me with your impudence, 

And laughter of your light land-syren here, 

Your Sporus, your Hermaphrodite— 

Per, What's here ? 

Poetic fury, and historic storms I 

Fol. The gentleman, believe it, is of worth, 
And of our nation. 

Lad, I ; your White-friars nation ? 

Come, I blush for you, master lYouId-be, I ; 

And am asham'd you should ha' no more fore- 
head. 

Than thus to he the patron, or St. George, 

To a lewd harlot, a base fricatrice, 

A female devil, in a male out-side. 

Fol, Nay. 

An you be such a one, I must bid adieu 
To your delights. The case appears too liquid. 
had. I, you may carry 't clear, with your 
state-face ! 

But for your carnivfil concupiscence. 

Who here is fled for liberty of conscience. 

From furious persecution of the marshal. 

Her will I disciple. 

Fer. This is4ne, i' fai%i 
And do you use this often ? Is this part 
Of your wit's exercise, 'gainst yvoii have occasion ^ 
Madam- 
Pad Go to, sir. 

Fe 7 % Do you hear me, lady r 
Why, if your knight have set you to beg fihirts. 
Or to invite me home, you might have done it 
A nearer way by far. ^ 

Lad. This cannot work you 
Out of my snare. • ■ - ' ' 

Fer, lYhy ? am I in ft,, then r 
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Indeed your Iiusband told me fou were fair. 

And so yon are ; only your nose inclines 
( That side that's next the sun) to the queen apple. 
jjad. This cannot he endur d, by any patience. 

SCENE iir.' 

Mo sea i Lady 3 Peregrine, 

Mos, What is the matter, madam? 

/'Lad.' If the senate 

Right not my quest in this, I will protest 'em 
To all the world, no aristocracy. 

What is the injury, lady ? 

""Lad.^ iThy, the callet 
You told me of, here I have ta'en disguis'd. 

Mas. Who ? this ? what means your lady- 
ship ? the creature 

I mention'd to you, is apprehended, now. 

Before the senate : you shall see her — ~ 

Lad. Where? 

Mos. ITl bring you to her. This young 
gentleman, 

I sav/ him land this morning at the port. 

Lad. Is’t possible ! how lias my judgment 
wander di 

Sir, I must, blushing, say to you, I have err'd ; 
And plead your pardon. 

Per, What, more changes yet ? 

Lad, I hope yo' ha' not the malice to re- 
member 

A gentlewoman's passion. If you stay 
In Venice here, please you to use me, sir—— — 
Mos, Will you gOj madam ? 

Lad, 'Pray you, sir, use me ; in faith. 

The more you see me, the more I shall conceive 
You have forgot our quarrel. 

Per. This is rare ! 

Sir Politick Would-be? no, sir Politick Bawd ! 
To bring me thus acquainted with his wife 1 
Well, wise sir Pol, since you have practis'd thus 
Upon my freshman-ship, I'll try your salt-head. 
What proof it is against a counter-plot. 

SCENE IV. 

Voltore, Corbaccioj CorvinOy Mosca, 

Volt Well, now you know the carriage of 
the business, 

Yquv constancy is all that is requir'd 
Unto the safety of it. 

Mos, Is the lie 

Safely convey'd amongst us? is that sure ? 

Kno’ws every man Ms burden ? 

, -CoTp, Yes. « . 

Mos, Then shrink not. 

Corn, But knows the advocate the truth ? 
Mos, 0, sir, . '7”'' " ■ ' ' 

By no means. I devis'd a formal tale, . - . - 
That sav'd your reputation. But be vali^t, sir. 
Corv, I fear no one but him^, this his 

Should make him stand for a co-Heir-«^ — ^ 

Mos, Co-halter I ' ^ J ^ ~ '' : ■’ ' ~ ^ • 

Hang him, we will but use his tongue, -his Hpise,; 

' * As we do croaker's here, ’ '/ 1. ‘ ■' 


Corv, 1, what shall he do? 

3£os. .When we ha' done, you mean ? 

Corv, Yes. . 

Mos, Why, why we'll think 
Sell him for Slummia, he's half' dust 'already. 

Do you not smile to see this Buffalo? 

, . ^ VoUore,' 

Ho^v he doth sport it with his head?— I .should, 
If all were well and past. Sir, only you 

[.To Corbacc'h, 

Are he that shall enjoy the crop of all. 

And these not know for whom they toil. 

Core, l^ peace. 

Mos, But you shall eat it. Much ! 

£T0" Coj^vmo, 

W orshipful sir, [ Then to Voltore again. 

■^^Mercury sit upon your thundering tongue, 

Or the French Hercules, and make your lan- 
guage . 

As conquering as his club, to beat along 
with a tempest) flat, our adversaries j 
But much more yours, sir. 

Volt. Here they come, ha' done. 

Mos, I have another witness, if you need, sir, 
I can produce. 

Volt, Who is it ? 

Mos, Sir, I liave her. 

. SCENE V. 

Avocatori 4, Bonario^ Celuty VoltorOy CorhacciOy 
CorvinOy Moseoy NotariOy Commandadori, 

Avoc. 1. The like of this the senate never 
heard of. 

Avoc, 2. 'Twill come most strange to them 
when we report it. 

Avoc, 4. The gentlewoman has been ever held 
Of unreproved name. 

Avoc, 3. So the young man. 

Avoc, 4-. The more unnatural part that of 
hk father. 

Avoc, 2, More of the husband. 

Avoc, 1. I not know to give 
His act a name, it is so monstrous ! 

Avoc, 4), But the impostor, he's a thing 
created 

To exceed example ! 

Avoc, 1. And all after-times ! 

Avoc, 2, I never heard a true voluptuary 
Describ'd, but him. 

Avoc, 3. Appear yet those w'ere cited ? 

JVot All but the oldmagnifico, Volpone. 
Avoc, 1, Why is not he here ? 

Mos, Please your fatherhoods. 

Here is his advocate ; himself's so weak. 

So feeble 

.Avoc, 4. What are you ? 

. Bon, His parasite, 

* Mercui\y sit upon j/our thundering tongue t 
, Or^.the E’kbnch Hkrcules.] The G&Uic or Celtic Hercules 
was- the symbol of eloquence; Lucian has a treatise on this 
French Hercules, sumamed Ogmius : he was pictured, drest in 
His lion's skim in his right hand he held his club; in his left. 
„JHis tooiv; several very small chains were figured, reaching frorn 
hisc tongue tp the ears of crowds of men at some distance.—: 
i- WMlm ’ -I' 
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His knave;, his yandai* : I beseech the court, 

He may be forc'd to come, that your grave eyes 
May bear strong witness of his straiife impos- 
tures. 

, VolL Upon my faith and credit, with your 
vii-tuesj- 

He is not able to endure the air. 

Avoc, 2, - Bring him however. 

A'voc. 3, We will see him. 
wc. 4*. : Fetch him/ ■ 

VoH. Yam: fatherhoods' lit pleasures be 
'obey'd'; 

But sure, the sight will rather move your pities. 
Than indignation : may it please the court, 

In the mean time, he may be heard in me. 

I know this place most void of prejudice. 

And therefore crave it, since we have no reason 
To fear our truth should hurt our cause. 

Avoc, 3. Speak free. 

Volt. Then know, most honour’d fathers, I 
must now 

Discover to your strangely abused ears, 

The most prodigious and most frontless piece 
Of solid impudence, and treachery. 

That ever vicious nature yet brought forth 
■To shame the state of Venice. This lewd 
woman 

(That wants no artificial looks, or tears. 

To help the vizor she has now put on) 

Hath long been known a close adulteress 
To that lascivious youth there ; not suspected, 
But known, and by this man, the easy husband, 
Pardon'd ; whose timeless bounty makes him now 
Stand hei’e, the most unhappy, innocent person 
That ever man's own goodness made accus’d. 

For these not knowing how to owe a gift 
Of that dear grace, but with their shame ; being 
plac'd 

So 'bove all powers of their gratitude, 

Began to hate the benefit ; and, in place 
Of thanks, devise t' extirp the memory •» 

Of such an act ; wherein I pray your fiithei*- 
hoods 

T' observe the malice, yea, the rage of creatures. 
Discover'd in their evils, and what heart 
Such take, even from their crimes. But that 
■' anon ' ' 

W ill more appear. This gentleman, th e father, 
Hearing of this foul fact, with many others. 
Which daily struck at his too tender ears. 

And griev'd in nothing more than that he could 
not 

Preserve himself a parent, (his son's ills 
Growing to that strange fiood) at last decreed 
To disinherit him. 

• Acoc. 1, These be strange turns ! 

Avoc. 2. The young man's fame was ever fair 
- and honest. . 

Volt So mucl^ more full of danger is ms vice,; 
That can beguile so under shade of virtue. 

But, as I said, (my honour'd sires) his father 
Having this settled purpose, (by what means 
To him betray'd, we know not) and this day 
Appointed for the deed ; that pameide, 


(1 cannot style liirn better) by confederacy 
Preparing* this his paramour to be there, 
Enter'd Volpone's house, (who w'as the man. 
Your fatherhoods must understand, design'd 
For the inheritance) there sought his father : 
But with what purpose bought he him, my lords? 
n tremble to pronounce it, that a son 
unto a father, and to such a father. 

Should have so foul, felonious intent) 

It was to murder him : w^hen being prevented 
By this more happy absence, what then did lie? 
Not check his wicked thoughts : no, now new 
deeds; . . 

(Mischief doth ever end wdiere it begins ;) 

An act of horror, fathers ! he dragg'd forth 
The aged gentleman that had there Iain bed-rid 
Three years and more, out off his imiorsul 
couch. 

Naked upon the floor, there left him ; w^ounded 
His servant in the face ; and with this strumpet, 
The stale to his forg’d practice, who was glad 
To be so active, (I shall here desii*e 
Your fatherhoods to note but my coHeciiomf 
As most remarkable) thought at once to stop 
His father s ends, discredit Ms free choice 
In the old gentleman, redeem themselves. 

By laying infamy upon this man. 

To whom, with blushing, they should owe their 
lives. 

Avoc. 1. What proofs have you of this? 

Bo 71. Most honour'd fathers, 

I humbly crave, there be no credit given 
To this man's mercenary tongue. 

Avoc. 2. Forbear. 

Bon. His soul moves in bis fee. ’ 

Avoc. 3. O, sir. 

Bon. This fellow. 

For six sols more, w-ould plead against his 
Makez*. 

Avoc. i. You do forget yourself 
V}iL Nay, nay, grave fathers, 

Let him have scope : can any man imagine 
That he will spare his accuser, that would not 
Have spar’d his parent t 
Avoc. 1. H"ell, produce your proofs. 

Cel. I 'tvould I could forget I were a creature. 
Volt Signior Corbaccio. 

Avoc. 4. What is he ? 

VolL The father. 

Avoc. 2. Has he had an oath ? 

Not Yes. 

Corh. What must I dt> noiv ? 

Not. Your testimony's crav'd. 

Corh. Speak to the knave“? 

I'll ha' my mouth first stopt with earth ; my heart 
Abhors his knowledge : 1 disclahn in him. 

Amc. 1. But for what cause ? 

Corh. The mere portent of nature : 

He is an utter stranger to my loins. 

Bon. Have they made you to this? 

Corh. I will not hear thee. 

Monster of men, swine, goat, wolf, parricide, 
Speak not, thou viper, 

Bo 71 . Sir, I will sit down. 
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And rather wish my innocence should suffer. 

Than I resist the authority of a father. 

W. signior Corvino. 

Avoc.2, TJjis is strange ! 

Avoe. 1. Who's this? 

Not, The husband. ^ 

Ame, 4 ; ' Is he sworn? 

Not, He is. ■ 

Aim* S. Speak then. 

Corv* This woman (please your fatherhoods) 
is a whore: 

:Neighs like a jennet.. 

Not. Preserve the honour of the court. 

■ ■Corv. ' I shall;, 

And modesty of your most reverend eai*s. 

And yet I hope that I may say^ these eyes 
Have* seen her glew'd unto tliat piece of cedai% 
That fine welLtimber'd gallant ; and that here 
The letters may be read, throw the horn. 

That make the story perfect. 

Mas, Excellent ! sir. 

Carv. There is no shame in this now, is there ? 
Mos. None. 

Avoc* 2. Look to the woman. \_She swoons, 
Corv. Rare ! prettily feign'd ! again I 
Avoc* 4*. Stand from about her. 

Avoc, 1. Give her the air. 

Avoc. 3. W'hat can you say ? 

Mos* My wound 

(May't please your wisdoms) speaks for me, re- 
ceiv’d 

In aid of my good patron, when he mist 
His sought-for father, when that well-taught 
dame 

Had her cue given her, to cry out, A rape. 

Bon. O most laid impudence 1 Fathers 

Avoc. 3. Sir, be silent ; 

You had your heaidng free, so must they theirs. 
Avoc, 2. I do begin to doubt th' imposture 
here. 

Avoc. 4. This woman has too many moods. 1 
VbU, Grave fathei^ i 

She is a creature of a most profest 
And prostituted lewdness. 

Corv. Most impetuous ! 

Unsatisfied, grave fathers ! 

Volt. May her feignings 
Not take your wisdoms: but this day she baited 
A stranger, a grave knight, with her loose eyes. 
And more lascivious kisses. This man saw 'em 
Together on the water, in a gondola. 

Mos. Here is the lady herself, that saw 'em 
too, 

Without ; who then had in the open streets 
Pursu d them, but for saving her knight's honour. 
Avoc, 1. Produce that lady. 

Avoc,% Let 'Imr come. ^ 

Avoc* 4i, . These ^ things^ - 
They stiike with wCnd§. 

Avoc, 3, , I am turned' a stone/- 
• ; ‘SCEKB VI. .'-y 

Mosca^ Lady, Avoeaiort, .^ 0 ^: . 

Mo^. ^ Be resolute, madam. ^ 


Lad. I, this same is she. ■ 

Out, thou camelioii harlot ; now thine eyes 
Vie tears until the Hy«na. Par'st thou look 
Upon my wronged face ? I cry your pardons, 

I fear riiave (forgettingly) transgi*est 
Against the dignity of the* court— — ^ 

Avoc. 2. No, madam. ' 

Lad. And been exorbitant— , 

Avoc, S.. You have not, lady. ■ 

■ Avoc. 4>. These proofs are strong. 

Lad. Surely, 1 had m. purpose 
'To scandalize your honours, or my sex s,, 

Avoc. S. We do believe it. 

Lad. Surely, you may believe it. . 

Avoc. 2, Madam, we do. 

Lad. Indeed you may ; my breedhig 

Is not so coarse* « 

Avoc. 4. We know it. 

Lad. To offend 
With pertinacy— — — - 
Avoc. S. Lady. 

Lad. Such a*presenee ! 

No, surely. 

Avoc. 1. We well think it. 

Lad. You may think it. 

Avoc. 1. Let her o'ercome. What witnesses 
have you, 

To make good your report ? 

Bon. Our consciences. 

Cel. And heaven, tlmt never fails the inno- 
cent. 

Avoc. 4, These are no testimonies. 

Bon. Not in your courts. 

Where multitude and clamour overcomes. 

Avoc. 1. Nay, then you do wax insolent. 

Volt. Here, here, 

\yolpone ichrouglit in ao impotent. 
The testimony comes, that will convince, 

And put to litter dumbness their bold tongues. 
See here, grave fathers, here's the ravisher. 

The grand voluptuary ! Do you not think 
These limbs should affect venery ? Or these eyes 
Covet a concubine? pray you mark these hands ; 
Are they not fit to stroke a lady's breasts ? 
Perhaps he doth dissemble ? 

Bon. So he does. 

Volt. Would you ha' him tortur'd ? 

Bon. I would have him prov'd. 

Volt. Best try him then with goads, or burn- 
ing irons ; 

Put him to the strappado : I have heard 
The rack hath cur'd the gout ; 'faith, give it him. 
And help him of a malady, be courteous. 

I'll undertake, before the*se honour'd fathers. 
He shall have yet as many left diseases. 

As she has known adulterers, or thou strumpets.. 
O my most equal hearers, if these deeds. 

Acts of this bold and most exorbitant strain, 
May, pass with sufferance, what one citizen 
But owes the forfeit of his life, yea, fame. 

To. him that dares traduce him? which of you 
A^e safe, my honour'd fathers? I would ask 
(Witl^ leave;, of your grave fatherhoods) if 
their plot. ^ . . . - 
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Have any face or colonr like to truth ? 

Or if, unto the dullest nostril here, 

It smell not rank, and most ahhorred^^slander ? 

1 crave your care of this g-ood gentleman. 

Whose life is much endanger'd by their fable : 
And as for them, I will conclude with this, 
riiat vicious persons, when they're hot and flesh'd 
In impious acts, their constancy abounds : 

Base deeds are done with greatest confidence. 
Avoo. 1. Take 'em to custody, and sever them. 
Avoc. 2. 'Tis pity two such prodigies should 
' live., ^ 

Avoc, 1. Let the old gentleman be return'd 
with care. 

I'm sorry our credulity hath wi’ong'd him. 

Avoc, A, These are two Great ures ! 

Avoc. 3. I've an earthquake in me, 

Avoc. 2. Their shame (even in their cradles) 
fled their faces. 

Avoc. 4. You've done a w^orthy service to the 
state, sir, 

In their discovery. 

Avoc, 1. You shall hear, ere night, 

What punishment the court decrees upon 'em. 
Volt. We thank your fatherhoods. How like 
you it ? 

Mos. Bare. • 

I'd ha' your tongue, sir, tipt with gold for this ; 
I'd ha' you be tbe heir to the whole city ; 

The eai^th I'd have want men, ere you, want 

, 'living:., ■ ■ ■ ■ 

They're bound to erect your statue in St. Mark's. 
Signior Corvino, I would have you go 
And shew yourself, that you have conquer'd. 
Corv, Yes., 

It was much better that you should 
profess 

Yourself a cuckold thus, than that the other 
Should have been prov'd.^ 

Core, Nay, I consider'd that : 

Now it is her fault. 

Mos. Then it had been yours. 

Core. True ; I do doubt this advocate still. 
Mos. I'faith you need not, I dare ease you of 
that care. 

Corh. I trust thee, Mosca. 

Mos. As your own soul, sir. 

Corb. Mosca. 

Mos. Now for your business, sir. 

Corb. How ? ha- you business ? 

Mos, Yes, yours, sir. 

Corb. O, none else ? 

Mos. None else, not I. 

Corb. Be careful then. 

• 3Ios. Best you with both your eyes, sir. 

Corh. Dispatch it. 

Mos. Instantly. 

Corb. And look that all. 

Whatever, be put in, jewels, plate, moneys, 
Household stuff, bedding, curtains. 

Mos. Curtain-rings, sir. 

Only the advocate's fee must be deducted. 

Corb. Ill pay him now ; you'll be too prodigal 
Mos. Sir, I must tender it. 


Corb. Two cecohines is well, 

Mos. No, six, sir. 

Go7'b, 'Tis too much. 

Mos. He talk'd a great while ; 

You must consider that, sir. 

Co7'b. Well, there'^ three— 

Mos. rii give it him, 

Corb, Do so, and there's for thee. 

3Vos, Bountiful bones ! lYliat horrid strange 
offence 

Did he commit 'gainst nature, in hi» }'outh 
Worthy this age ? You see, sir, how I work 
Unto your ends : take you no notice. 

Volt. No, 
rii leave you, 

3fos. All is yours, the devil and all; 

Good advocate. Madam, I'll bring you home. 

Lad. No, I'll go see your patron.’ 

Mos. That you shall not : 

I'll tell you why. i\Jy purpose is to urge 
My patron to reform liis will ; and for 
Tlie zeal you have shewn to-day, whereas before 
You were but third or fourth, you shall be now 
Put in the first ; which would appear as begg'u. 

If you were present. Therefore 

Lad. You shall sway me. 

ACT V. 

SCENE I. 

Volp. Well, I am here, and all this brunt is 
past : • 

I ne'er was in dislike with my disguise 
Till this fled moment ; here 'twas good, in pri- 
vate ; 

But in your public, cav;^ whilst I breathe. 

Indeed, mv left leg 'gan to have the cramp'**, 

And I apprehended straight some fif^er hs'i 
struck me , , 

With a dead palsxe : well, I must be mefr^ 

And shake it off. A many of these fears 
Would put me into some villainous disease, ^ 
Should they come thick upon me: riljjrevent enu 
Give me a bowl of lusty wine, to fright. 

This humour from my heart, (hum, hum, hum) 

drinks. ■ 

'Tis almost gone already : I shall conquer. 

Any device now, of rare ingenious 

That would possess me with a violeiit iiiughto*’, 

Would make me up again. So, so, so, so. 

IDrbiks again. 

This heat is life : 'tis blood by this time : Moica : 

SCENE II. 

VolpomyNano, Cadrone. 

3fo$. ■ How.now, sir? dbes the day look de.ir 
again? 

Are we recover'd, and wrought out Oi error. 

Into our way, to see our path before us r 
Is our trade free once more ? 

Volp. Exquisite Mosca ! ^ 
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Mos. Was it not carried learnedly ? 

Toh. And stoutly. 

Good %rits are greatest in extremities. 

3fos. Wliy now you speak;, sir. We must here 

be dxt : 

Here we must rest ; this*is our master-piece : 
We cannot think to go beyond this. 

Fbip. True;, 

Thou hast play'd thy prize, my precious Mosca. 

Mos. Nay, sir. 

To gull the court- — 

And quite divert the torrent 
Upon" the innocent. 

Mos. Yes, and to make 
So rare a nnisick out of discords— 

Folp. llight. 

That yet to me's the strangest! how th' hast 
borne it ! 

That these (being so divided 'mongst them- 
selves) 

Should not scent somewhat, or in me, or thee. 
Or doubt their owm side. 

3fos. True, they will not see’t. 

Too much light blinds 'em, I think. Each of 'em. 
Is so possest and stuft with his own hopes, 

That any thing unto the contrary. 

Never so true, or never so apparent. 

Never so palpable, they will resist it 

Volp* Like a temptation of the devil. ■ 

Mos. Right, sir. : 

Merchants may talk of trade, and your great ! 

signiors i 

Of land that yields well ; but if Italy 
Have any glebe more fruitful than these fellows, 

I am deceiv'd. Did not your advocate rare ? 
Volp. honour'd fathers, my grave 

fafhwl 

XJndef correction of your fatherhoods. 

What face of truth is here ? If these strange 
deeds 

May pass, most honour'd fathers — ) I had much 
ado 

To forbear laughing. 

'T seem'd to me, you sweait, sir. 

Folp. In troth, I did a little. 

Mos. But confess, sir. 

Were you not daunted ? 

y~olp. In good faith, I was 
A little in a mist, but not dejected ; 

Never, but still myself. 

Mos. I tbink it, sir. 

Now (so truth help me) I must needs say this, 
.sir,' ^ 

And out of conscience for your advocate. 

He has taken pains, in faith, sir, and deserv'd 
(In my poor judgment, 1 speak it under favoui^ 
Not to contrary you, sir) very richly — ^ 

Weil — ^to be cozen'd. ' *' > ■ 

Folp. r I'Oth, and I thihk so tb6, : - ' ; . 

By that I heard him, in the latter end. V.; ' " 
"Mos. 0, but before, sir : had you heard him 

' ■ - : " .first .;W- T ' ' 

Draw it to certain heads, then aggravatei " 
Then use his vehement ^ureS"^! look'd stifii 


When he would shift a shirt ; , and doing this ■' 
Out of pure love, no hope of gain— 

Folp. ' xTs right. 

I cannot answer him, Mosca, as I "would,; ,, ■ 
Not yet; but for thy salte, at thy entreaty, 

I will begin, ev'n now, to' vex 'em all. 

This very instant. 

Mos. Good sir. 

Folp. Call the dwarf 
And eunuch forth. 

Mos. Cast rone, Nano. ■ 

Nan. Here. 

Folp. Shall we have a Jig iiovr?'. 

Mos. What you please, sir. 

Folp. Go, 

Straight give out about the streets, you two, 
That I am dead ; do it with constancy. 

Sadly, do you hear ? impute it to the grief 
Of this late slander. 

. Mos. What do you mean, sir } 

Folp. O, 

I shall have instantly my vulture, crow, 

Raven, come flying hither, (on the news) 

To peck for carrion, my she-wolf, and all. 

Greedy and full of expectation 

Mos. And then to hai-e it ravish'd from their 
mouths ? * 

Folp. 'Tis true ; I w'ill lia' thee put on a 
gown, 

And take upon thee, as thou wert mine heir ; 
Shew 'em a will : open that chest, and reach 
Forth one of those that has the blanks; Fil 
straight 

Put in thy name. 

Mos. It will be rare, sir. 

Folp. I, 

When they ev'n gape, and And themselves de- 
luded — 

Mos. Y es. 

Folp. And thou use them scurvily. 

Dispatclf, get on thy gown. 

Mos. But what, sir, if they ask 
After the body ? 

Folp. Say, it was corrupted. 

Mos. I'll say, it stunk, sir ; and was fiiin to 
have it * 

Coffin'd up instantly, and sent away. 

Folp. Any thing, what thou wilt. Hold, 
here's my will. 

Get thee a cap, a count-book, pen and ink. 
Papers afore thee ; sit as thou w^ert taking 
An inventory of parcels : I'll get up 
Behind the curtain, on a stool, and hearken ; 
Sometimes peep over, see how they do look. 

With what degrees their blood dotii leave their 
faces ! 

O, 'twill afford me a rare meal of laughter. 

Mos. Y our advocate will turn stark dull upon 

iL'A'."" 

^ Folp* It will take off his oratory's edge. 

,Mos'. But your Clarissimo, old round-back, he 
WiU crump you like a hog-louse, with the 

’ - Alid what Corvino ? 
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0, sh% look for liim^ 

To-morrow mornings with a rope and dagger^ 
To visit all the streets ; he must ru,-^ mad. 

My lady toO;, that came into the court, 

To bear false witness for your worship— 

Voip, Yes, 

And kiss'd me Tore the fathers, when my face 
Flow'd all with oils. 

Mos. And sweat, sir. Why your gold 
Is such another med'cine, it dries up 
Ail those oifensive savours; it transforms 
The most deformed, and i*estores 'em lovely. 

As Twere the strange poetical girdle. Jove 
Could not invent t' himself a shroud more sub- 
tile 

To pass Acrisius' guards. It is the thing 
Makes all the world her grace, her youth, her 
beauty. 

Voip. I think she loves me. 

Mos. Who? the lady, sir? 

She's jealous of you. 

Volp. . Dost thou say so ? 

AIos. Hark I 
There's some already. 

Volp, Look. 

Mos, It is the vulture; 

He has the quickest scent. 

Volp, I'll to my place. 

Thou to thy posture. 

Mos, I am set. 

Volp, But, Mosca, 

Play the artificer now, torture 'em rarely. 

SCENE III. 

Voltorej MoseUy Corbaccio, Corvino, Lady, Volpone, 

Volt, How now, my Mosca ? 

Mos, Turkey carpets, nine 

Volt, Taking an inventory? that is w'ell. 
Mos, Two suits of bedding, tissue — — - 
Volt, Where's the will? 

Let me read that the while. , 

Corh, So, set me down. 

And get you home. 

Volt, "is he come now, to trouble us ? 

Mos. Of cloth of gold, two more — — 

Corh, Is it done, Mosca? 

Mos, Of several velvets, eight 

Volt. I like his care. 

Corh, Dost thou not hear ? 

Corv. Ha? is the hour come, Mosca ? 

Volp, 1} now they muster. 

[Volpone peeps from behind a traverse, 
Corv, W hat does the advocate here. 

Or this Corbaccio ? 

Corh, What do these here ? 

Lad, Mosca ? 

Is his thread spun? 

Mos, Eight chests of linen 

Volp. O, 

My fine dame Would-be too 1 
^Corv, Mosca, the will. 

That I may shew it these, and rid 'em hence. 
Mos, Six chests of diaper, four of damask— 
There. 
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CorJ. Is that the win 

Mos. Doivn-beds and bolsters— 

Volp. Rare! 

Be busy still. Now they begin to Rutter: 
They never think of me. Look, sea, see, see I 
How their swdft eyes^un over the long deed. 
Unto the name, and to the legacies, 

What is bequeath'd them there— 

Mas, T en suits of hangings — 

Volp. I, i' their garters' Mosca. Now their 
hopes 

Are at the gasp. 

Volt. Mosca the heir ! 

Corh. What's that ? 

Volp. My advocate is ^dumb ; look to my 
merchant. 

He has heard of some strange storm, a ship is 
lost, 

He faints; my lady will swoon. Old giazen-e ves. 
He hath not reach'd his despair yet. 

Co7'h, All these 

Are out of hope ; I'm sure, the man, 

Corv, But Mosca' 

Mos, Two cabmets- 

Co7'V. Is this in earnest 
Mos, One 
Of ebony 

Corv. Or do you but delude me ? 

Mos, The other, mother of pearl — I am 
very busy. 

GoodTaith, it is a fortune thrown upon me— 
Item, one salt of agat — not my seeking*. 

Lad. Do you hear, sir ? 

Jfo6\ A perfum'd box — ’Pray you forbear. 
You see I’m troubled — made of an onyx — 

Lad. How 1 

Mos. To-morrow or next day, I shall be at 
leisure 

To talk with you ail. 

Corv, 1 s this my large hope's issue ? 

Lad. Sir, I must have a fairer answer. 

Mos'. Madam I 

Marry, and shall; 'pray you, fairly quit my 
house. 

Nay, raise no tempest with your looks; but 
lieark you. 

Remember what your ladyship offer'd me 
To put you in an heir ; go to, think oa’t : 

And what you said e’en your best madams did 
For maintenance ; and wdiy not you ? Enough. 
Go home, and use the poor sir Foi your knight 
well. 

For fear I tell some riddles : |jo, be melancholy. 
Corv. Mosca, pray you a word. 

Mos. What 1 WTil not you take your dis- 
patch hence yet ? 

Methinks (of ali^ you should have been th' ex- 
, ample. 

Why should you stay here ? With what thought, 
what promise ? 

Hear you ? do you not know, I know you an ass ? 
And that you would most fain have been a wittol, 
If fortune would have left you? that you are 
A declar'd cuckold, on good terms ? This peai-i. 
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You’ll saf/was vours ? Riglit ; tliis diamond ? As you i 
Hi not 'denyX but thank you. Much here sir. 

else ? ^ olp. 

It may he so, ' Wlify think that these good mis( 
works * Let me < 

May help to hide your b^ftl : 111 not betray you; Transfoi 
Although you be but extraordinary. Straight 

And hare it only in title, it sufficeth. And wa 

Go home, be melaocholy too, or mad. ^ mor 

Fblp. Rare Mosea 1 Jiow his villaiiiv becomes IFe mus 
him! * Have los 

VoU. Certain he doth deliide all these for Mas, 
me ! Volf . 

Corh, Mosca the heir ? 1 That I c 

Volp, O his foumeyes have found it. j To meet 

Corh, X'm cozen’d', cheated, by u parasite ! How I u 

slave ; i Mo,?, 

Harlot, th' hast gulFd me. | Fo/;>. 

Mos, Yes, sir. Stop your mouth, ; Mos, 

Or I shall draw the only tooth is left. | One o’ tl 

Are not you he, that lilthy covetous wretch, ■ Him wil. 
With the three legs, that here, in hope of ]>rey, liis 1 
Have any time this three years siiulli- about, Volf, 

With your most grovling nose, and would have hrai; 

hir’d "" O, I will 

Me to the pois’ning of my patron, sir ? 

Are not you he that have to-day in coui*t 
Profess’d the disinheriting of your son ? p 

Perjur’d yourself? Go home, and die, and stink ; ^ 

If you but croak a syllable, ail comes out : Per, 

Away, and call your i)orters, go, go, stink. Mer, 1 

Volf, Excellent varlet I Per, 

Voit, Now, my faithful Mosca, 3ier, 51 

I iind thy constancy. exce 

Mos, Sir. 3ler, c 

VoU, Sincere. Per. 

Mos. A table Adventu 

Of porphyry — I marie you’ll be thus trouble- And his 
some. W ell, gc 

Volt, Nay, leave off now, they are gone. And thai 

Mos. Why ? who are you ? Kno\vi yc 

lYhat ? who did send for you ? O, cry you mer- Me7\ J 
cy, ^ Per, 

Reverend sir ! good faith, I’m griev’d for you, JVom. 
That any chance of mine should thus defeat Per. 

Your (1 must needs say) most deserving tra- Here is j 
vails: Desires 1 

But I protest, sir, it was cast upon me, Wo?n, 

And I could almost wish to he without it, 2^er, 

But that the will o’ th’ dead must be observ’d. I see the 
Marry, my joy is that you need it not ; ^ Worn, 

You have a gift, sir, (thank your education) stati 

never let you want, whik there are men, Tkiat no- 
And.mallce, to breed causes. Would I had You ma^ 
But half the like, for all my fortune, sir. Per. 

if 1 have any suits (as I do hope, . If those 

Things being’ so »easy and direct, I shall not) , Whereo 
I wUl make bold. with your ohstreperous ^d. His gra^ 
(Conceive me) for yoixf ^ In mean time, Bolognij 

You that have so much law, I know the con- One o’ t 
science ‘ ^ y ' Worn, 

Not to be covetous of what is mdne. - , - ^ ^ By 'youi 

Good sir, I thank you for toy plate " , : . 

^ np a yomg man... Good Jiit3fe\yfe|ehk j And the 


As you were costive ; hest'go home and 
sir. 

Volf, Bid him' eat lettuce well : my witty' 
mischief. . . . • 

■ Let me embrace thee. O that I could now' 
Transform thee to a I'enus — i?ilosca, go, 

Straight take my habit of Ciarissiincu 
And walk the streets, he seen, torment 'em 
more: ■ ■ 

We must pursue, as well as plot, IFho would 
Have lost this feast ^ 

Mos, I doubt it will loose them. 

Voip, O, my recovery shall recover all. 

That I could now but think on some disguise. 

To meet ’em in, and ask ’em (juestions 
How I would vex ’em still at every turn ! 

3Io,?, Sir, I can lit you. 

Vylp. Caiist thou ? 
dies. Yes, I know’ 

One o’ the Ooinmamladori, sir, so like you ; 

Him will I straight make drunk, and bring you 
his habit. 

Volf, A rare disguise, and answ’ering thy 
brain 1 

O, I wdli be a sharp disease unto ’em. 


Peregrine, 3Iereatorl 3, Woman, PoUtkk. 

Per. Am I enough disguis’d i 
Mer. 1. 1 warrant you. 

Per, All my ambition is to fright him only. 
Mer, 2. If you could ship him away, ’twere 
excellent. 

Mer, 3. To Zant, or to Aleppo ? 

Per. Yes, and ha’ his 
Adventures put i’ th’ book of voyages, 

And his gull’d story register’d for truth. 

W ell, gentlemen, when I am in a while. 

And that you think us 'warm in our discourse, 
Knowi your approaches. 

Me?\ 1, Trust it to our care. 

Per. Save you, fair lady. Is sir Pol within ? 
JPo7n. I do not know, sir. 

Per. ’Pray you say li^to him. 

Here is a merchant, upon eaimest business. 
Desires to speak with him. 

JF{m, I will see, sir. 

Per. ’Pray you. 

I see the family is all female here. 

Worn. He says, sir, he has %veighty affairs of 
. ; state^ 

Tkiat now re<iuire him whole ; some other time 
You may possess him. 

Per. ’Pray you say again, 

If those require him w^hole, these wdll exact him, 
i Whereof I bring him tidings. What might be 
; His grave affair of state now ? how to make 
; Bolognian sausages here in Venice, sparing 
One o’ th’ ingredients. 

Worn, Sir, he says, he knows 
By 'your word, tidings, that you are no states- 

'^4 wills you stay. 
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Per. Sweety pray yon return him ; 

I have not read so many proclamations^ 

And studied them for words^ as he has done ; 

But here he deigns to come. * 

Pol. Sir, I must crave 

I’^our courteous pardon. There hath chanc’d 
(to-day) 

Unkind disaster ’twixt my lady and me, 

And I was penning my apology 

To give her satisfaction, as you came now. 

Per. Sir, I am griev’d, I bring you worse 
disaster ; 

The gentleman you met at tli’ port to-day. 

That told you, he was newly arriv’d — — 

' Pol. I, 'W'as 
A fugitive punk ? 

Per. No,'sir, a spy set on you; ' 

And he has made relation to the senate^ 

That you profest to him to have a plot 
To sell the state of Venice to the Turk. 

Pol. O me ! . i • 

Per. For which, 'warrants are sign d by tnis 
time, 

To apprehend you, and to search your study 

For papers—^ 

Pol. Alas, sir, I have none, but notes 

Drawn out of play-books 

Per. Ail the better, sir. 

Pol, And some essays. What shall I do. 
Per. Sir, best 

Convey yourself into a sugar-chest, 

Or, if you could lie round, a frail were rare, 

And I could send you aboard, 

Pol. Sir, I but talk’d so, 

For discourse-sake merely. , ..i, , 

[^They knock without. 
Per. Hark, they are there. 

Pol. I am a wretch, a wretch. 

Per. What will you do, -sir ? 

Ha’ you ne’er a curran-butt to leap into.»^ 
They’ll put you to the rack, you must be sudden. 

Pol. Sir, 1 have an ingme _ - — - 

fMer. 3. Sir Politick Would-he ? 

Mer.% Where is he?) 

Pol. That I have thMight upon before time. 
Per. What is it ? 

Pol (I shall ne’er endure the torture.) 
Marr\^ it is, sir, of a tortoise-sheU, 

Fitted for these extremities: pray you, sir, 

help me. _ , , 

Here I’ve a place, sir, to put baclvmy legs, 
(Please you to lay it on, sm) with this cap, 

And my black gloves, 1 11 he, sir ; like a tor- 

Tiil they are gone. . > 

Per. And call you this an mgine ? 

Pol' Mine own device 

Good sir, l>id my wife s women 

To bmm my papers. n /ley i usn in. 

Mer.. 1. Where’s he hid r 
Mer.3^ We must 
And will sure find him. , . 

Mer. 2. Which is his study? 

Mer.l. What 


Are you, sir? 

Per. I am a merchant that came here 
To look upon this tortoise. 

Mer. 3. How ? 

Me7\ 1. St. Mai'k 1 
What beast is this ? 

Per. It is a fish. • 

Mer. 2. Come out here. 

Per. Nay, you may strike Mm, sir, and tread 
upon him : 

He’ll bear a cart. 

Mer. 1. What, to run over him ? 

Per. Yes, sir. 

Mer. 3. Let’s jump upon him, 

Mer. 2. Can he not go? 

Per. He creeps, sir. 

Mer. 1. Let’s see Mm creep. 

Per. No, good sir, you will hurt him. 

Mer. 2. (Heart) I will see him creep, or 
I will prick him. 

Mer. 3. Come out here. 

Per. Pray you, sir, (creep a little.) 

Mer.l- Forth. 

Mer. 2. Yet farther. 

Per. Good sir, (creep.) 

Mer. 2. IVe’ll see his legs. 

\They pull off the shell mid discover him.} 
Mer. 3. See, he has garters I 
Mer. 1. I;, and gloves I 
Mer. 2. Is this 
Your fearful tortoise? 

Per. Now, sir Pol, we are even; 

For your next project I shall be prepar’d ; ^ 

I am sorry for the funeral of your notes, sir. 
^Mer. 1. ’Twere a rare motion to be seen in 
Fleet-street. 

M^er. 2. I? i the Term. ^ ^ 

Mer 1 Or Smith-field in the fair. 

Mer. 3. Methinks ’tis but a melancholy sight. 
Per. Farewell, most politic tortoise. 

Pol Where’s my lady ? 

Knows she of tins? 

Worn. I know not, sir. 

Pol Enquire, ^ n - 

O I shall be the fable of all feasts, 

The freight of the Gazetti, ship-boys tale ; 

And, which is worst, even talk for ordinaries. 
Vow. My lady’s come most melancholy 

And says,^ sir, she will straight to sea, lor piiy- 

pX\nd. I, to shun this place and clime for 

Creeping with house on hack, and think it well 

To shrink my poor head in my politic shell. 

SCENE V. 

: ' * Volpone^ Mosca. 

rTAei«l in « ofjf CommaMore; tU 

^ other of a Clarimnm.^ . 

nip. Aniltheiilikehim? , r. 

Mos. O, sir, you are he: 

■■} No, man can sever you* 
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Volp. ‘ Good. 

Mos: But whBt am 1/ ^ 

Volp. A brave Clarissimo^ tnou •vveii be- 
com'st it. 

JPity thou wert not born one. 

Mas. If I hold 
My made one^ will be well. 

j^o/p. ni go and see 
■ What news iirst at the court. 

Doso. My Fox 

Is out o' his hole/ and ere he shall re-enter^ 
ni make him languish in his borrow’d case. 
Except he comes to composition with me ; 
AndrogynO;, Castrone, Nano. 

All. ‘Here. 

Mo. 9 . Goy recreate yourselves abroad; go^ 
sport. 

So^ now I have the keys^ and am possest. 

Since he will needs be’ dead afore his time^ 

I'll bury hiroj or gain by him. I am his heir. 
And so will keep me^, till he share at least. 

To cozen him of alh were but a cheat 

Well plac’d; no man would construe it a sin: 

Let his sport pay for’t ; this is call’d the foxtrap. 

SCENE VI. 

CorhacciO) Corvino;^ Volpone. 

Corb. They say^ the court is set. 

Corv. We must maintain ^ ^ 

Our first tale good, for both our reputations. 

Gorh. Why ? mine’s no tale : iny son would 
there have kill’d me. 

Corv. That’s true, I had forgot ; mine is, I’m 
sure. 

But for your will, sir. 

Corb, I, 111 come upon him 
For that hereafter, now his patron’s dead. 

Volp^ Signior Corvino ! and Corbaccio I sir, 
Much joy unto you. 

Corv. Of what ? 

J^olp, The sudden good 
Bropt down upon you — — 

Corb. Where? 

Volp, (And none knows how.) 

From old V olpone, sir, 

Corb. Out, arrant knave. j 

Volp. Let not your too much wealth, sir, 
make you furious. [ 

Corb, Away, thou varlet. 

Volp. Why, sir? . .. 

Corb. Dost thou mock me ? 

Volp. Y ou mock the world, sir ; 

Bid you not change wills ? . ^ 

Orb. Out ! , 

^ Volp. 01 belike you are the man, 

Signior Corvijio;?^ ' Taith, you carry it well ; 
iron grow not mad wkhal : I love your spiiit : 
You are not over-leaven’d with your fortune# 

, You should ha’ some woulS sweJI. now^. :Hke;a 
. wine-fat, ^ " 

With such an autumn-^Bid he gi’ jm all> mr ? 
Corv. Avoid, you rascal, , 

Volp. Troth, your wife has shewn / // 


Herself a very woman : but you are 
You need not care, you have a good estate. 

To bear it out, six*, better by this chance: 
Except C%rbaccio have a share. 

Co7^b. Hence, varlet. '■■■ 

Volp. - You will' not be '-ackiiowB, sir; why,.. 
’tis wise. 

Thus do all gamesters, at all games, dissemble. 
No man wdll seem to win. Here comes my vul- 
ture. 

Heaving his beak up i’ tlie air, and snuffing. 

SCENE 'YII. ■ 

VoUorej Volpom. 

Volt. Outstript thus, !>y a parasite.]' 'fi slave ! 
Would run nn errands, and make. ■■ legs, ■ for 
crumbs! 

Well, what rildo- 

Volp. The court stays for your worship. 

I e’en rejoice, sir, at your worship’s liappiness. 
And that it fell into so J earn’d hands. 

That understand the fingering 

Volt. What do you mean ? 

Volp. I mean to be a suitor to your worship, 
For the small tenement, out of reparations. 

That at the end of your long row of houses. 

By the Piscaida : it w'as in Volpone’s time, 

Your predecessor, ere he grew diseas’d, 

A handsome, pretty house. 

As any w'as in Venice. 

Volt. Conm, sir, leave your prating. 

Volp. Why, if your worship give me but your 
hand, 

That I may ha’ the refusal, 1 have done. 

’Tis a mere toy to you, sir, candle-rents. 

As your iearn’d worship knows 

Volt. What do I know? 

Volp. Marry, no end of your wealth, sir ; 
God decrease it. 

Volt. Mistaking knave 1 what, mock’st thou 
my .misfortune ? 

Volp. His blessing on your heart, sir, would 
’tw ere more, 

(Now, to my first again, at the next corner.) 

SCENE Vin, . ' . 

Corbaccio y Cor vino , (Mosea passant,) Volpo7ie. 

Corb. See, in our habit ! see the impudent 
variet ! 

Corv. That I could shoot mine eyes at him, 

I like gun-stones. 

' Volp. But is this true, sir, of the parasite ? 

' L'orb. Again, t’ afflict us 1 monster 1 
; Volp. In good faith, sir. 

I’m heartily griev’d, a beard of your grave length 
Should be so over-reach’d. I never brook’d 
That parasite’s hair ; methought his nose should 
cozeii r "■ • ; 

There still was somewhat in his look, did pro- 
‘‘ ■ mise -- 

The bane of a Clarissimo. v 

Corv. -'.laiave'-tT:: ‘ 
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Folp, Methinks 

Yet yoii^ that are so traded i* the world;, 

A witty merchant^ the fine bird, Corvilio, 

That have such moral emblems on your name^ 
Should not have sung your shame, and dropt 
your cheese, 

To let the fox laugh at your emptiness. 

Cory. Sirrah, you think the privilege of the 
, place, ■ 

And your red saucy cap, that seems (to me) 
Nail'd to your jolt-head, with those two cec- 
chines. 

Can warrant your abuses ; come you hither : 
You shall perceive, sir, I dare beat you; ap- 
proach. 

Fo/p. No haste, sir, I do know your valour 
well. 

Since you durst publish what you are, sir. 

Cory. Tarry, 

Fd speak with you. 

Fo/p. Sir, sir, another time 

Corv. Nay, now. 

Folp, O no, sir ! I were a wise man. 

Would stand the fury of a distracted cuckold. 
Cor5. What, come again ? 

[Mbsca walks by them. 
Volp. Upon ’em, Mosca ; save me. 

Covb, The air's infected where he breathes. 
Corv. Let’s fly him. 

Volp. Excellent basilisk ! turn upon the vul- 
■ture. 

SCENE IX. 

VoUo7*ej MoscayVolpone. 

Volt. Well, flesh-fly, it is summer with you 
now; 

Your winter will come on. 

Mos. Good advocate, 

Pr'ythee not rail, nor threaten out of place thus ; ^ 
Thou it make a solcecism (as madam says)^ 

Get you a higgen more ; your brain breaks 
loose. 

Volt. Well, sir. 

Volp. Would you have me beat the insolent 
slave 

Throw dirt upon his first good clothes ? 

Volt. This same 
Is doubtless some familiar. 

Volp. Sir, the court, 

In troth, stays for you ; I am mad, a mule. 

That never read Justinian, should get up, 

And ride an advocate. Had you no quirk 
To avoid gullage, sir, by such a creature 
I hope you do but jest ; he has not done't ; 

This's but confederacy, to blind the rest. i 

Y on are the heir ? j 

Volt A strange oflacious, i 

Troublesome knave 1 thou dost toi‘ment me. j 

Volp. I know ^ j 

It cannot be, sir, that you should he cozen'd; ^ 
'Tis not within the wit of man to do it ; ' I 

You are so wise, so prudent and 'tis fit 

That wealth and wisdom still should go together. I 


SCENE X. 

Awcatwi 4, Noiaino^ Commandadore, JBonario ; 
Celiat CorbacciOj Corvino^ Voltore^ Volpone. 

Avoc, I. Are all the parties here? 

Not All but the ad^wcate. 

Avoo. 2. And here he comes, 

Avoc. 1. Then bring 'em forth to sentence. 
Volt O, my most honour'd fathers, let your 
niei’cy 

Once win upon your justice, to forgive-— 

I am distracted 

(Volp, What will he do now ? ) 

Volt. O, 

I know not which t'address myself to first ; 
Whether your fatherhoods, or these iniioeents— 
(Co7'v. Will he betray himself.^) 

Volt. Whom equally 

I have abus’d, out of most covetous ends— 

(Corv. The man is mad! 

Corb. What's that? 

Corv. He is possest.) 

Volt. For wdiich, now struck in conscience, 
here I prostrate 

Myself at your olfended feet, for pardon. 

Avoc. 1,2. Arise. 

Cel. O Heav'n, how just thou art I 
Volp. I am caught 

r my own noose 

Corv. Be constant, sir ; nought now 
Can help, but impudence. . »• 

Avoc. 1, Speak forward. 

Com. Silence. 

Volt It is not passion in me, reverend fa- 
thers, . 

But only conscience, conscience, my good sires, 
That makes me now tell truth. That parasite. 
That knave hath been the instrument of all, 

Avoc, Where is that knave ? fetch hnn. 

Volp. I go, 

Corv. Grave fathers. 

This man’s distracted ; be confest it now ; 

For hoping to be old Volpone’s heir. 

Who now is dead 

Corv. 3. How ! 

Avoc. 2. Is Volpone dead ? 

Core. Head since, grave fathers— — 

Bon. O sure vengeance ! 

Avoc. 1. Stay, 

Then he was no deceivex*. 

Volt O no, none : 

The parasite, grave fathers. 

- Corv. He does speak 
Out of mere envy cause the servant's made 
The thing he ga-p’d for : please your father- 
hoods. 

This is the truth, though Fll not justify 
'The other, but he may be some-deal faulty. ... 
Volt I, to your hopes, as well as mine. Car- 
vino: 

But I’ll use modesty. Fleasetli your wisdoms. 

To view these certain notes, and , hut confer 
them ; ’ V ■ 

As I'hope':i^yom*, they shaH speak clear #uth. 
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Corv, The devil has enter’d him I 
Bon. Or bides in you. 

Jvoc. 4. have done by a public oMcer 
To send for him, I f be be heir. 

Avog. 2. For xvbom ? 

Avoe. 4. Him that tiil^ call the parasite. 

Avog. 3. ’Tis true. 

He is a man of gi^eat estate, now left. 

Avoc. 4. Go you, and learn his name, and 
say, the court 

Entreats his presence here, but to the clearing 
Of some few doubts. 

Am€,.2. The same’s a lab 3 ^rinth ! 

Avoe. 1. Stand you unto jmur first report. 
Corv, My state’ 

My life, my ffime 

YBou, where is’t ?) 

Corv. Are at the stake. 

Avoe. 1. Is yours so too ? 

Co 7 *b. The advocate’s a knave. 

And has a forked tongue 

f-Avoo. 2. Speak to the point.) 

Co}*v. So is the parasite too. 

Avoe. 1. This is confusion. 

Volt I do beseech your fjitherhoods, read 
but those. 

Corv. And credit nothing the false spirit 
hath writ : 

It cannot be, but he’s possest, grave fathers. j 
sojene, xi. 

Volpone, ISfano, Andwgyno, Castrone. 

Volp. To make a snare for mine own neck I 
and run 

My head into it, wilfully 1 with laughter ! 

When I had newly ’scap’d, was free, and clear ! 
Out of mere wantonness I O, the dull devil 
Was in this brain of mine, when I devis’d it. 

And Mosca gave it second ; he must now 
Help to sear up this vein, or we bleed dead. 

How now ! who let you loose ? whither go you 
now ? 

What, to buy gingerbread, or to drown kitlings,^ 
Ncm. Sir, master Mosca call’d us out of 
doors, 

And bids us all go play, and took the keys. 

And. Yes. 

Folp. Bid master Mosca take the keys ? why, 
so ! 

I’m farther in. These are my fine conceits! 

I must be merry, with a mischief to me I 
What a vile wretch was I, that could not bear 
My fortune soberly ? I must h|b’ my crotchets ! 
And tny conundrifms 1 Well, go you, and seek 
him; • 

His meaning may be truer than my fear. 

Bid him, he ^-raight conie to me to the court ; 
Thither will I, and, if t be possible. 

Unscrew my advocate, upon new hopes: 

When I provok’d him, then ! lost my^lf. 

' scE^'E . , 

* ; ' _ ^ Avocatori, ^0^ \ ■ 

Avoe. 1. These things can ne’er be recdhcird. 

'He'here : _ ■ . ' ■' -'r 


' Professeth, that the gentleman was wrong’d, 

And that the geiitiewomau was brought thither, 
Forc’d by%er husband, and there left. 

VoU, Most true. 

Cel How ready is Heav’n to those that pray ! 
Avoe. i. But that 

Volpone would have ravish’d Iier, lie holds 
Utterly false, knowing his impotence, 

Corv. Grave fathers, lie’s x^osse&t ; again, I 
say, 

Possest :■ na 3 <',gf thei*e be possession, 

And obsessk>n, he has both. 

Awe. 3. Here comes our officer. 

■ VoIp. The, parasite' will straight be , here, 
grave fathers. 

Avoe. 4<. You might invent some otlier name, 
sir, varlet. 

Avoe. 3. Did not the notary meet him ? 

Po/p. Not that I know. 

A voe. A. His coming will clear all. 

Avoe. 2. y et, it is mistj^ 

Foit. May’t please your fatherhoods — ^ 
Foip, Sir, the jiarasite 

[^Folp. whispers the Advoe. 
'Will’d me to tell you, that his master lives, 
That you are still the man, your hopes the 
same; 

And this was only a jest— - 
Folt. How? 

Folp. Sir, to try 

If you were firm, and how you stood affected. 
Folt Art’ sure he lives f 
Folp. Do I live, sir ? 

Foit Omel 
I was too xdolent. 

Folp. Sir, you may redeem it : 

They said, you were possest; fall down, and 
seem so : 

I’ll help to make it good. God bless the man ! 

A [_Foltore falls. 

( Stop ^mur wind hard, and swell) see, see, see, 
■'see..! '■ . . 

He vomits crooked pins ! his eyes are set, 

Like a dead hare’s hung' in a poulterer’s shop I 
His mouth’s running away ! Do you see, sig- 
nior ? 

Now, ’tis in his belly. 

{Corv. I, the devil !) 

Folp. Now in his throat. 

(Co}*v. I, I perceive it plain.) 

Folp. ’Twill out, ’twill out, stand clear. See 
whei*e it files, 

In shape of a blue toad, with a bat’s wings !. 

Do you not see it, sir ? 

What? I think I do. 

Cory."' ’Tis too manifest. 

Folp. Look ! he comes t’ himself ! 

, Folt. lYhere am I ? - 

’ Folp. Take good heart, the worst is past, sir. 
You are dispossest. 

Avoe. i, What accident is this ? 

Apde. 2. V Sudden, and full of wonder I 
; >^# 0 . 3; he were 
“Possest, as it appears, all this is nothing. 
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Cory. He lias been often subject to these 
fits. 

Avoc* 1. Shew him that writing! do you 
know it^ sir? 

Voip* Deny it, sir, forswear it, know it not. 
Volt Yes, I do know it well, it is my hand; 
But all that it contains is false. 

Bon, O practice 1 . 

Av0c,'2, What maze is this ! 

Atm. i. Is he not guilty then. 

Whom you there name the parasite ? 

Volt. Grave fathers. 

No more than his good patron, old Volpone. 
Aim. 4. Why, he is dead. 

Volt. O no, my honour’d fathers. 

He lives-— — 

Atm. 1. How! lives? 

Volt. Lives. 

Awe. 2. This is subtler yet ! 

Awe. 3. You said he was dead. 

Volt. Never. 

Awe. 3. You said so. 

Core. I heard so, 

Avoc. 4. Here comes the gentleman ; make 
him way. 

Avoc. 3. A stool. 

Avoc. 4. A proper man; and, were Volpone 
dead, 

A fit match for my daughter. 

Avoc. 3. Give him way, 

Volp. Mosca, I was a’most lost ; the advocate 
Had betray’d all ; but now it is recover’d; 

All’s o’ the hinge again- Say, I am living. 

Mos. What busy knave is this 1 most rever- 
end fathers, 

I sooner had attended your grave pleasures. 

But that my order for the funeral 

Of my dear patron did require me 

(Volp. Mosca !) 

Mos. W’’hom I intend to bury like a gentle- 
man. 

Volp. I, quick, and cozen me of all, 

Avoc. 2. Still stranger I 
More intricate I 

Avoc. 1. And come about again! 

Avoc. 4. It is a match, my daughter is be- 
stow’d. 

(Mos. Will you gi’ me half ? 

Volp. First I’ll be bang’d. 

■■ Mos. ■ 1 know ■ 

Your voice is good, cry not so loud.) 

Avoc. 1. Demand 

The advocate : Sir, did you not affirm 
Volpone was alive? i 

Volp. Yes, and he is; 

This gentleman told me so, (thou shalt have 
half.) 

3fos. Whose drunkard is this same } speak 
some that know him : 

I never saw his face, (I cannot now 
Afford it you so cheap. 

Volp. No?) 

Avoc. 1, What say you ? 


Volt. The officer told me/ - 
Volp. i did, grave fathers. 

And will maintain he lives, with mine own life. 
And that this creature told me. (I was born 
With all good stars my enemies.) 

Mos. Most grave fathers, 

If such ail insolence as this must pass 
Upon me, I am silent : ’twas not this 
For which you sent, I hope. 

Avoc. 2. Take him away. 

(Volp. Mosca!) 

Avoc. 3. Let him be whipt. 

(Volp. Wilt thou betray me? 

Cozen me?) 

Avoc. 3. And taught to bear himself 
Toward a person of his rank, 

Avoc. 4. Away, 

Mos. I humbly thank your fatherhoods. 

Volp. Soft, soft, whipt ? 

And lose all that I have ? If I confess, 

It cannot be much more. 

Avoc. 4. Sir, are you married ? 

Volp. They’ll be ally’d anon ; I must be re- 
solute : 

The fox shall here uncase. 

(Mos. Patron.) 

Volp. Nay, now. 

[He puts off Ms disguise. 
My ruins shall not come alone ; your match 
I’ll hinder sure : my substance shall not glue 
you, y ^ 

Nor screw you into a family. 

(Mos. Why, patron!) 

Volp. I am Volpone, and this is my knave ; 
This, his own knave : this, avarice’s fool : 

This, a chimera of wittal, fool and knave : 

And, reverend fathers, since we all can hope 
Nought but a sentence, let’s not now despair it. 
You hear me brief, 

Corv. May it please your fatherhoods — - 
Com. Silence. 

Avoc. 1. The knot is now undone by niiracle. 
Avoc. 2. Nothing can be more cleax*. 

Avoc. 3. Or can more prove 
These innocent. 

Avoc. 1. Give them their liberty. 

Bon. Heaven could not long let such gross 
crimes be bid. 

Avoc. 2. If this be held the high-way to get 
riches, 

May I be poor. 

Avoc. 3. That’s not the gam, but torment. 
Avoc. 1. These possess wealth, as sick men 
, possess fevers, 

Which trailer may be said to possess them, 

Avoc. 2. Disrobe that parasite. 

Corv. Mos. Most honour’d fathers. 

Avoc. 1. Can you plead aught to stay the 
course of justice ? 

If you can, speak. 

Corv. Volt. We beg favour, 

Cei. And mercy. 

Avoc. 1. You hurt your innocence, suing for 
the guilty. 
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Stand forth; and drst^ the parasite. You appear 
T’ have been the chiefest minister^ if not plottei^ 
In all these lewd impostures ; and now^ lastly. 
Have with your impudence abushl the court. 
And habit of a gentleman of Venice, 

Being a fellow of no bii’^li or blood : 

For which our sentence is, first, thou be whipt ; 
Then live perpetual prisoner in our galleys. 

Foft I thank you for him. 

Mos. Bane to thy wolvish nature. 

Awe. L Deliver him to the Saffi. TIiou, 
Volpone, 

JBy blood and rank a gentleman, canst not fall 
Under like censure; but our judgment on thee 
Is, that thy substance all be straight confiscate 
To th’ hospital of th’ Incurabili. 

And since the most was gotten hv imposture, 
Ey feigning lame, gout, palsy, and such diseases. 
Thou art to lie in prison, crampt with irons. 
Till thou be’st sick and lame indeed. Remove 
him. 

Folj?. This is call’d mortifying of a fox. 

Jvoe. h Thou, Volte re, to take away the 
scandal 

Thou hast given all worthy men of thy profes- 
sion. 

Art banisht from their fellowship, and our state. 
Corbaccio, bring him near. We here possess 
Thy sou of all thy state, and confine thee 
To the monastery of San’ Spirito ; 

"^^ifrere, since thou know’st not how to live well 
here, 

Thou shalt be learn’d to die w^ell, 

Corb. Ha ! what said he ? 

Com, You shall know anon, sir. 

Avoc, 1. Thou, Corvino, shalt 
Be straight imbark’dfor thine own house, and 
. row^’d " 

Round about Venice, through the grand canal, 
>Vearing a cap, with fiiir long asses ears. 
Instead of horns; and so to mount (a paper 

,Finnd upon thy breast) to the Beriina 

Corv. Yes, 

And have mine eyes beat out with stinking fish, 

Bruis’d fruit, and rotten eggs ^"Tis well. 

Urn glad 

I shall not see my shame yet. 

Avoc. 1. And to expiate pher 

Thy wiongs done to thy wife, thou art to send 
Home to her father, with her dowry trebled : 
And these are all your iudgments, 

. CAU. Honour’d fathirs.) 

Avoc. 1. Which may not be revok’d. Now 
you begin « . 

When crimes are done, and past, and to be 
punish d . . 

To think what your crimes are : away with them. 
Let all ohat see these vices thus rewarded, 

study 'em. Mischiefs 

Like beast, till they be fat, and then they bleed. 

Folpone, , 

“The -seasoning of a play, is the applause. , ■ 

JNow, though the fox be punish’d, by the laws. 


He yet doth hope, there is no sufp’ring due, 

For any fact wliich he hath done ’gainst you ; 
If there^'be, censure him ; hei’e he doubtful 
stands : 

If not, fare jo\^i^illy, and clap your hands.” 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


DISCOURSE WITH CUPID. 


Noblest CTiaris, 5^)11 that are 
Both my fortune and my star ! 

And do govern more my blood. 

Than the various moon the Hood ! 

Hear w hat late discourse of you 
Love and I have had, and true. 

’Mongst ni)^ muses finding me. 

Where he chanc’d your name to see 
Set, and to this softer strain ; 

Sure, said he, if I have brain, 

This here sung can be no other. 

By description, but my motlier ! 

So hath ilomer prais’d. her hair; 

So Anacreon drawui the air 
Of her face, and made to rise 
Just about her sparkling eyes, 

Both her brows bent like my bow. 

By her looks I do her know', 

Which you call my shafts. And see !' 
Such my mother’s lilushes he, 

As the bath your ^^erse discloses 
In her cheeks, of milk and roses, 

Such as oft I wanton ml 
And, above her even chin, 

Have you plac’d the bank of kisses. 
Where, you say, men gather blisses, 
Ripen’d with a breath more sweet 
Thanwhen flow'’rs and w'cst-winds meet. 
Nay, her wliite and polish’d neck, 

With the lace that doth it deck, 

Is nfy mother’s 1 hearts of slain 
Lovers, made into a chain 1 
And betw'een each rising breast, 

Lies the valley call’d my nest, 

"Where I sit and proyn my wungs 
After flight ; and put new stings 
To my shafts ! her very name 
With my mother’s is the same, 

I confess all, I reply’ d, 

And the glass hangs by her side. 

And the girdle ’bout her waist, 

■ All is Venus, save unchaste. 

But, alas 1 thou seest the least 
Of her good, who is the best 
Of her sex : hut couldst thou, Love, 

Call to mind the forms that strove 
For the apple, and those three 
Make in one, the same were she. 

For this beauty yet doth hide 
Something more than thou hast spy’d. 
Outward grace weak love beguiles; 

She is Venus when she smiles ; 

But she’s Juno when she walks, 
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EPITAPH ON ELIZABETH E. H. 

Woulb'st thou iiear^ what- man can say 
In a little ? readei’^ stay. # 

Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could die : 

Which in life did* harbour give 
To more virtue than doth live. 

If^ at allj she had a faulty 
Leave it buried in this vault. 

One name was Elizabeth^ 

Th’ other let it sleep with death; 

Fitter^ where it died^ to tell^, 

Than that it liv'd at all. Farewell. 


EPITAPH ON THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE^ SISTER 
TO SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

Underneath this marble herse 
Lies the subject of all verse, 

Sidney's sister, Pembroke's mother; — ' 

Heath, ere thou hast slain another, 

Learn'd and fair, and good as she. 

Time shall throw his dart at thee. 


THOMAS CAREW. 


Born 1589 . — Died 1639. 


CELIA SINGING. 

You that think Love can convej^ 

No other way 

But through the eyes, into the heart 
His fatal dart. 

Close up those casements, and but hear 
This Syren sing. 

And on the wing » 

Of her sweet voice it shall appear 
That Love can enter at the ear : 

Then unveil your eyes, behold 
The curious mould 

Where that voice dwells; and as we know. 
When the cocks crow, 

We freely may 
Gaze on the day ; 

So may you, when the music's done, 

Awake, and see the rising Sun. 

TO MY MISTRESS, SITTING BY A RIVER's SIDE. 

AN EDDY. 

Mark how yon eddy steals away 
From the rude stream into the bay ; 

Then lock'd up safe, she doth divorce 
Her waters from the channel's course. 

And scorns the torrent that did bring 
Her headlong from her native spring. 

Now doth she with her neiv love play. 

Whilst he runs murmuring away. 


Mark how she courts the banks, whilst they 
As amorously their arms display, 

T' embrace and clip her silver ivaves: 

See how she strokes their sides, and craves 
An entrance there, which they deny ; 
Whereat she frowns, tbi*eatning to dy 
Home to her stream, and 'gins to swum 
Backward, but from the channel's brim 
Smiling returns into the creek. 

With thousand dimples on her cheek. 

Be thou this eddy, and I'll make 
My breast thy shore, where thou shalt take 
Secure repose, and never dream 
Of the quite forsaken stream: 

Ifet him to the wide ocean haste, 

There lose his colour, name and taste ; 

Thou shalt save all, and, safe from him, 
Within these arms for ever swim. 


DISDAIN RETURNED. 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or 'a coral lip admires. 

Or from star-like eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his dres ; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his dames must waste away. 

But a smooth and stedfast mind. 

Gentle thoughts and calm desires. 

Hearts wuth equal love combin'd, 
i Kindle never-dying fires. 

Where these are not, I despise 
Lovely cheeks, or lips, or eyes. 

No tears, Celia, now shall wun 
My resolv’d heart to return ; 

I have search'd thi'- soul within. 

And find nought but pride and scorn : 

I have learn'd thy arts, and now 
Can disdain as much as thou. 

Some pow% in my revenge, convey 
That love to her 1 cast away. 

SONG. 

TO ONE WHO, WHEN I PRAISED MY MlSTKESS's 
BEAUTY, SAID I W'AS BIAND. 

Wonder not though I am blind. 

For you must be 

Hark in your eyes, or in your mind ; 

If, when jmii see 

Her face, you prove not blind like me : 

If the pow'rfui b’pams that % 

From her eye. 

And those amorous sweets that lie 
Scatter'd in each neighbouring part, 

Find a passage to your heart, 

Then you'll confess your mortal sight 
Too weak for such a glorious light : 

For if her graces you discover. 

You grow like me a dazzled lover; 

But if those beauties you not spy. 

Then are you blinder far than I. 
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A 17JEP0SIW0N FKOM liOVB, 

I WAS foretold^ your rebel sex 
Nor love nor pity knew ; 

And with w'hat scorn yon use to vex 
Poor hearts that humify sue ; 

Yet I believ’d^ to crown our pain,. 

Could we the fortress win^ 

The happy lover sure should g-ain 
A paradise wdthin ; 

I thought love's plagues like dragons sate. 
Only to fright us at the gate. 

But I did enter, and enjoy 
What happy lovers prove; 

For I could kiss, and sport, and toy. 

And taste those sweets of love, 

Which, had they but a lasting* state. 

Or if in Celia's breast 
The force of love might not abate, 

Jove were too mean a guest. 

But now^ her breach of faith far more 
Afflicts, than did her scorn before. 

Hard fate ! to have been once possest. 

As victor, of a heart 
Achiev'd with labour and unrest, 

And then forc'd to de])art ! 

If the stout foe will not resign 
When I besiege a town, 

I hut ^vhat was never mine: 

But he that is cast down 
From enjoy'd beauty, feels a woe. 

Only deposed kings can know. 


THE ENQUIRY. 

Amongst the nm*tles as I walk'd. 

Love and my sighs thus intertalk'c! : 

Tell me, (said I in deep distress) 

Where may I find my shepherdess 

Thoufool," (said Love) ^^Tmow'st thou not this. 
In every thing that's good she is ? 

In yonder tulip go and seek. 

There thou mayst hnd her lip, her cheek. 

In yon enamel'd pansy by. 

There thou shalt have her" curious eye. 

In bloom of peach, in rosy bud. 

There wave the streamers of her blood. 

In brightest lilies that there stand. 

The emblems of her whiter hand. 

In yondW rising hill there smell 
Such sweets as in her bosom dwell." . 

T is true (said I) : and tliereupon 
I went to pluck them one by . 

To make of parts a union y , -f ; ^ 

But on a sudden all wasgd^b;?^•^'■'■ > 

With that I stop ; said Love, These be - 
Fond man, resemblances of, thee; / : 


I And, as these dow'rs, thy joys shall die, 

- ! Ev'n ill the twinkling of an eye : 

And all t|y hopes of her shall wither, 

Like these short siveets thus knit together," 

TO A. L. 

PERSUASIONS TO LOVlf'h 

Let not brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thouglits forsake : 

For that lovely face will fail ; 

Beauty's sweet, but beauty's frail ; 

'Tis sooner past, 'tis sooner done, 

Than summer's rain, or winter’s sun : 

Most fleeting, when it is most dear ; 

'Tis gone, while we but say 'tis here. 

These curious locks so apfh' twin'd, 
lYhose every hair a soul doth bind, 

M'lli change their auburn hue, and grow 
lYhite, ancl cold as winter's snow. 

That eye which now is Cupid's nest 
\YiIi prove his grave, and all the rest 
\Yill follow ; in the cheek, chin, nose. 

Nor lily shall be found, nor rose ; 

And w'hat wdll then become of all 
Those, whom now you servants call ? 

Like swallows, when your summer's done 
They'll fly, and seek some ivarmer sun. 

Then wisely choose one to your friend, 

Whose love may (when your beauties end) 
Remain still firm ; be provident, 

And think before the summer's spent 
Of following -winter ; like the «Tnt 
In plenty lioard for time of scant. 

Cull out" amongst the multitude 
Of lovers, that seek to intrude 
Into your favour, one that may 
Love for an age, not for a day. 

*55- ■ -X- an? * -X- , 

For w'hen the storms of time have mov'd 
Waves on that cheek wdiich was belov'd; 

When ^ fair lady's face is pin'd. 

And yellow’- spread where red once shin'd; 
W'hen beauty, youth, and all sweets leave her^ 
Love may return, but lovers never. 

•w •» -Jr * 

Oh love me then, and now begin it. 

Let us not lose this present minute : 

For time and age will woi*k that wrack 
[ Which time or age shall ne'er call back. 

The snake each year fresh skin resumes. 

And eagles change their aged plumes ; 

The faded rose each spring receives 
A fresh red tincture on her leaves : 

But if your beauties once decay. 

You never know a second May. 

. Oh, then be wise, and whilst your season 
Affords you days for sport, do" reason ; 

Spend not in vain your life's short hour. 

But crop in time your beauty's fiowT : 

Which will aw'ay, and doth together 
Both bud and fa"de, both blow and wither. 

*T-3iave omitted some lines in the commencement of this 
pom, well as in tlie places marked with stars.™-Comp*?<»'« 
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EPITAPH OX THE LADY MABY VILLIEBS. 

The Lady Mary Villiers lies 
Under tliis stone : W ith weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her breatF, 

And their sad friends^, laid her in earth. 

• If any of thenij reader, were 
Known unto thee, shed a tear : 

Or if thyself possess a gem. 

As dear to thee as this to them ; 

Though a stranger to this place. 

Bewail in their’s thine own hard case ; 

For thou perhaps at thy retui-n 
May’st find thy darling in an urn. 


LIPS AND EYES, 

In Celia’s face a question did arise, 

Which were more beautiful, her Lips or Eyes; 

We,” said the Eyes, send forth those pointed 
darts 

Which pierce the hardest adamantine hearts.” 

^‘From us,” reply’d the Lips, proceed those 
blisses. 

Which lovers reap by land words and sweet 
kisses.” ■ 

Then wept the Eyes, and from their springs did 
pour 

Of liquid oriental peaid a show’r. 

Whereat the Lips, mov’d with delight andplea- 
sure. 

Through a sweet smile unlock’d their pearly 
treasure ,* 

And bade Love judge, whether did add more 
grace. 

Weeping or smiling pearls in Celia’s face. 


v SOXO. 

Ask me no more where Jove besto%vs, 
When June is past, the fading rose ; • 

For in your beauties orient deep 
These flow’rs, as in their causes, sleep. 

Ask me no more, whither do stray 
The golden atoms of the day ; 

For, in pure love, heaven did prepare 
Those powders to enrich your hair. 

Ask me no more, whither doth haste 
The nightingale, when May is past ; 

For in your sweet dividing throat 
She winters, and keeps warm her note. 

Ask me no more, where those stars light. 
That downwards fall in dead of night ; 
For in your eyes they sit, and there 
Fixed become, as in their sphere. 


Ask me no more, if east or west. 
The phcenix builds her spicy nest ; 
For unto you at last she fiies, ^ 
And in your fragrant bosom dies. 


SIR HENRY .WOTTON. 

Roni 1568, — Died 1639 » 

A FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OP THE WORLD. 

Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame’s but a hollow echo; gol4 pure clay; 
Honour, the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty, th’ eye’s idol, but a damask’d skin; 
State, but a golden prison to live in, 

And torture free-born minds ; embroider'd trains. 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And blood ally’d to greatness, is alone 
Inherited, not purchas’d, nor our own : 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood, and 
birth. 

Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

I would be great, but that the Sun doth still 
Level his rays against the rising hill; 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke; 

I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind : 

I would be wise, but that I often see 
The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free : 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud. 

Like the bright Sun, oft setting in a cloud : 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass : «•» 
Rich, hated : wise, suspected : scorn'd, if poor. 
Great, fear’d ; fah*, tempted : high, still envy'd 
more : 

I have wish'd all: but now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair ; poor I’ll be 
rather. 

Would the world now adopt me for her heir. 
Would beauty's queen entitle me The Fair, 

Fame speak me Fortune's minion, could I vie 
Angels with India"^ ; with a speaking eye 
Command bare headfe, bow'd knees, strike J usticc 
dumb. 

As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs ; be call'd great master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 

Could I be more than any man that lives. 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine. 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this, empty pleasure. 

Welcome, pure thoughts,* welcome, ye silent 
groves. 

These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly 
loves! 

Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring: 

A Prayer-book now shall be my iooMng*g!ass^ 

In which I will adore sweet Virtue’s face. 

* An angal is a coin, of the value of ten ahilUags. 
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Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fee d fears 
Then here PH sit, and sigh my hot love's folly 
And learn P affect an holy melancholy ; 

And if Contentment be a stranger tlien, ^ 

I'll ne’er look for it, but in Heaven, again. 


THE HAPPY MAK. 

How happy is he born or taught, 

That serveth not another’s will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought. 

And simple truth his highest skill ; 

Whose passions' not his masters are ; 

VV^'hose soul is still prepar’d for death, 
Not tied unto the wmrld with care 
Of princes’ ear, or vulgar breath : 

Who hath his life from rumours freed ; 

Whose conscience is his strong retreat ; 
Whose state can neither ilatterers feed. 
Nor ruin makes oppressors great : 


PHILIP MASSINGER. 


t 

Born 15U.--I)ied^ 1640. 


j BIIAMATIS PEBSON.V. 

i Lord LoreU. 

! Sir GUf^t a cruel CKtortioiwr* 

Frank WeUhnrnt a protiigal. 

Tom AH worth, a young gentleman, |)age to lord Lovelt. 
Groadt/, a hungry justice of peace. 

Marrail, a terni-«3river ; a creature of Sir Giles OTerreadr 
Order, steward 
Amble, usher 
Furnam, cook 
Wutt'hall, porter 
Willdo, a parson. 

TapwcU, an alehouse keeper, 

Creditoi's, Servantfi, 

Ladp Aihvorth, a rich widow. 

) Overreach’s daughter. 

: Froth, Tapwell’s wife. 

' Chnmhernmid. 

Watting- Woman, 

ScjBNK, the country near Nottingham, 

ACT I. 

I . scene I. ' 

I Before TapiDeiVs Home, 


jto Lady AUworth, 


Who envies none, \vliom chance doth raise. 
Or vice ; who never understood 
How deepest wounds are given with praise ; 
Nor rules of state, but rules of good : 

Who God doth late and early pray, 

of his grace than gifts to lend ; 

And entertains the liannless day 
With a well-chosen book or friend. 

This man is freed from servile bands 
Of hope to rise, or fear to fall ; 

Lord of himself, though not of lands ; 

And having nothing, yet hath all. 


ON HIS :RfISTBKSS, THE QUEEN 01^ BOHEMIA. 

You meaner beauties of the night. 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 
More by your number than your light ! 

You common people of the skies ! 

What are you, when the sun shall rise 

You cui'ious chanters of the wood. 

That yyarble forth dame Nature’s lays. 
Thinking your voices understood 
By your \veak accents ! what’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

Y Gu violets that first appear, * 

By your pure purplS mantles known. 

Like the proud virgins of the yeai*, 

As if the spring were all your own ! 

What are you, when the i‘ose is blown ? 

So, when my mistress shall be seen i ‘ , .v 
In form and beauty of her mind ; : ; - ^ 

By virtue first, then choice, a Queeiil . ■ 

T ell me, if she were not design’d ■ ■ . 

Th' eclipse and glory of her kind ? 


Enter Wellborn in tattered apparel, TapweU, and 
Froth, 

Well, No bouse? nor no tobacco ? 

Tap, Not a suck, sir ; 

Nor the remainder of a single can 
Left by a drunken porter, all night pall’d too. 
Froth. Not the dropping of the tap for your 
morning’s draught, sir: 

’Tis verity, 1 assure you. 

Well, ■ Verity, you brache'^*' ! ' 

The devil turn’d precisian ! Rogue, what am I ? 
2\ip, Troth, durst I trust you with a look- 
ing-glass, 

To let you see your trim shape, you would quit me, 
And take the name yourself. 

Well, How, dog ! 

J^ap, Even so, sir, 

And I HMist tell you, if you but advance 
Your Plymouth cloakt, you shall be soon in- 
structed 

There dwells, and within call, if it please your 
worship, 

A potent monarch, call’d a constable. 

That does command a citadel call’d the stocks : 
Whose guards are certain files of rusty bilimen, 
Such as with great dexterity will haul 

Y our tatter’d, lous})^ 

1 Well. Rascal ! slave ! 

Froth, No rage, sir. 

Tap, At his own peril : Do not put your- 
self 

In too much heat, there being no water near 
To quench your thirst; and, sure, for other 
liquor, 

, Well, ' Verity, you brache ! 

The devil tuiydd precisian !] A brache is a female hound , A we-, 
dsian is a puritan: a very general object of dislike in those 
times.— Gilford. 

f That a was anciently called a Plymouth cloak may be 
proved by many instances ; but the following will bo suffi-cient : 
Whose cloQJc, at Plymouth spun, was crab-tree wood. ’ 

^ ' '•' < Davjrnant, Fol, p. 329.— G#0?-d, 
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As niiglity ale, or beer, they are things, I take 

, 

You must no more remember; not 111 a dream. 

sir."'"-. 

JFciL tbou unthankful villain, dar'st 

thou talk thus ! 

Is not thy house, and all thou hast, my gift ? 

Tap. 1 find it not in chalk ; and Timothy 
Tapweli 

Does keep no other register. 

Am not I he 

Wliose riots fed and clothed thee? wert thou 
not 

Born on my father’s land, and proud to be 
A drudge in his house ? 

Tap, What I was, sir, it skills not ; 

IITiat you are, is apparent : now, for a farewell. 
Since you talk of father, in my hope it will tor- 
ment you, 

111 briefly tell your story. Your dead father. 
My quondam master, was a man of worship. 

Old Sir John Wellborn, justice of peace and 
quorum, 

And stood fair to be ciistos rotulorum ; 

Bore the whole sway of the shire, kept a great 
house, 

Relieved the poor, and so forth ; but he dying. 
And the twelve hundred a year coming to you. 
Late master Francis, but now forloim Well- 
boni: — , 

Well. Slave, stop I or I shall lose myself. 

Froth, Very hardly ; 

Y ou cannot out of your way. 

Tap, But to my story: 

You were then a lord of acres, the prime gal- 
lant. 

And I your under butler ; note the change now : 
You had a merry time of T; hawks and hounds. 
With choice of running horses : mistresses 
Of all sorts and all sizes, yet so hot j 

As their embraces made your lordships ^nelt ; j 
Which your uncle. Sir Giles Overreach, observ- 
ing, 

f Resolving not to lose a drop of them,) 

On foolish mortgages, statutes, and bonds, 

For a while supplied your looseness, and then 
left you. 

Well. Some curate hath penn’d this invec- 
tive, mongrel. 

And you have studied it. 

Tap* I have not done yet : 

Your land gone, and your credit not worth a 
token'^',.^ ■■■-■ 

You grew the common borrower ; no man scaped 
Your paper-pellets, from the gentleman 
To the beggars on highways, that sold you 
switches 
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In your gallantry. 

WelL I shall switch your brains out. 

Tap.^ Where poor Tim Tapweli^ with a little 
stock, 

Some forty pounds or so, bought a small cottage ; 
Humbled myself to marriage with mv Froth 
here. 

Gave entertainment 

Well, Yes, to whores and canters, 

Clubbers by night. 

Tap, True, but they brought in profit, 

And had a gift to pay for what they called for; 
And stuck not like your mastership. The poor 
income 

I glean d from them hath made me in my pa- 
rish 

Thought worthy to be scavenger, and in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor ; 

Which if I do, on your petition, Wellborn, 

I may allow you thirteen-pence a quarter, 

And you shall thank my worship. ' 

Well, Thus, you dog--holt^ 

And thus- — [Feats and kicks him. 

Tap, Cry out for help I 
Well Stiz*, and thou diest: 

Your potent prince, the constable, shall not 


^ Your lanAgonOi and your oredit not worth a token,! During 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and from thenceforward to that of 
Charles the Second, very little brass or copper money was copied 
by authority. For the convenience of tlie public, therefore, 
tradesmen were permitted to coin small money, or tokem, as 
they were called, which were used for change.” Old Plays, 
Vol, III. p. 267. These little pieces are mentioned .toy most or 
our* old writers; their value is not ascertained, tout seems to 
have been about a favthing.-^Gtford. 


save you. 

Hear me, ungrateful hound I say, did not I 
Make purses for you ? then you lick’d my boots. 
And thought your holiday cloak too co^jji^ to 
clean them. 

Twas I that, when I heard thee swear if ever 
Thou couldst arrive at forty pounds, thou wouldst 
Live like an emperor ; ’twas I that gave it 
In ready gold. Deny this, wretch 1 
Tap. I must, sir; 

For, from the tavern to the taphouse, all. 

On forfeiture of their licenses, stand bound 
Ne’er to remember who their best guests were^ 
If they gi*ew poor like you. 

Well They are well rewarded 
That beggar themselves to make such cuckolds 
rich. 

Thou viper, thankless viper ! impudent bawd ! — 
But since you are grown forgetful, I wdll help 
Your memory, and tread thee into mortar ; 

Not leave one bone unbroken. [Meats him again. 
Tap, OhV 
Froth, Ask mercy. 

Enter Alhmrth, 

Well ’Twill not be granted.. 

All Hold, for my sake hold. 

Deny me, Frank! they are not woirth yotir anger. 
Well For once thou hast redeem’d them 
from this sceptre* ; 

But let them vanish, creeping ou their knees. 
And, if they grumble, I revoke my pardon. 
Froth, Tins comes of your prating, husband ; 
you presumed 

On your ambling wit, and must use your glib 
tongue, '"'v.'':''''- 

Though you are beaten lame for t, 

« Well. For ones thou hast redmm*d thsm //w» tIsiSKeptrejj 
ThoFluinmthdoalf mahtionei In hornet page.— • 
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Tap. Patience, Froth ; 

I’liere's Ia\r to cure our bruises. 

IThep go off on their hands and knees. 

Wfdi. Sent to your mother? 

■Ad. My lady., *FraBk, my patroness, my all ! 
She's such" a mourner fortny father’s death. 

And, in her love to him, so favours me, 

Tlmt i cannot pay too much observance to her: 
There are few such stepdames. 

JFcif. ’Tis a noble widow. 

And kee])s her reputation pure, and clear 
From the Iiuwt t;iint of infamy ; her life, 

M'ith tlie splendour of her actions, leaves no 
tongaie 

To envy or detraction. Prithee tell me. 

Has she no suitors ?' 

Ad. Even the best of the shire, Frank, 

My lord, excepted ; such as sue, and send, 

And send, and sue again, but to no purpose ; 
Their frequent visits have not gain’d her pre- 
sence. 

Yet she’s so far from sullenness and pride. 

That I dare undertake you shall meet from her 
A liberal entertainment : I can give you 
A catalogue of her suitors' names. 

Forbear it, 

MTiile I give you good counsel : I am bound to 

: ■ it, . ■, 

Thy father was niy friend ; and that affection 
I hore to him, in right descends to thee ; 

T}!» art a handsome and a hopeful youth, 

Nor will I have the least affront stick on thee, 

If I with any danger can pi'event it, 

AIL 1 thank your noble care ; but, pray you, 
in what 

Do I run the hazard ? 

Well Art thou not in love ? 

Put it not off with wonder. 

JIL In love, at my years ! 

WeU. You think you walk in clouds, hut are 
transparent. 

I have heard all, and the choice that you have 
made ; 

And, with my linger, can point out the north 
star 

By which the loadstone of your folly’s guided ; 
And, to confirm this true, what think you of 
Fair Margaret, the only child and heir 
Of Cormorant Overreach Does it blush and 
start. 

To hear her only named ? blush at your want 
Of wit and reason. 

AU. You are too bitter, sir. ^ [cured i 

Well. 'AYounds of*' this nature are not to be 
With balms, but corrosives. I must be plain : 
Art thou scarce manuinised from the pointer’s 
lodge, 

And yet swmrn servant to the pantoffe. 

And dar’st thou dream of marriage? I fear . 

’Twill be concluded for impossible, • ; b 

That there is now, or e’er shall be hereafter^ . 

A handsome page, or players boy of fourteen, 
either loves a wrench, or drabs love Mm ; . 
Court-waiters not exempted, . 


Ail. . This is madness. . 

Howe’er you have discover’d my intents. 

You kno’i^imy aims arc lawAiI ; and if ever 
The qtieen of flowers, the glory of tlie spring, 
The s^veetest comibrt to our smell, tljc rose, 
Sprang from an envious briar, I may infer 
There’s such disparity in their couditifms, 
Between the goddess of my soul, the daughter, 
And the base churl her fatiier. 

Well. Grant this true, 

As I believe it, canst thou ever hope 
To enjoy a quiet bed with her, whose father 
Ruin’d thy state ? 

Ail. And yoiir’s too* 

JFeli. 1 confess it. 

True ; I must tell you as a friend, and freely. 
That, where impossibilities are apparent, 

’Tis indiscretion to nourish hopes. 

Canst thou imagine (let not self-love blind 
thee) 

That Sir Giles Overreach, that, to make her 
great 

In sw'elling titles, without touch of conscience, 
Will cut his neighbour’s throat, and I hope his 
own too, 

Will e’er consent to make her tliine? Give o’er. 
And think of some course suitable to thy rank, 
And prosper in it. 

AIL You have well advised me. 

But, in the meantime, you, that are so studious 
Of my affairs, wliolly neglect your own : 
Remember yourself, and in what plight you are, 
BdilL No matter, no m<atter, 

AIL Y es, ’tis much material : 

; You know my fortune, and my means ; yet some- 
thing 

I can spare from myself, to help your wants. 
Well. How’s this? 

AIL Nay, be not angry ; there’s eight pieces. 
To put you in better fashion. 

Well.r^ jMoney from thee ! 

From a boy 1 a stipendiary ! one that lives 
At the devotion of a stepmother. 

And the uncertain favour of a lord ! 

I’ll eat my arms first. Howsoe’er blind Fortune 
Hath spent the utmost of her malice on me ; 
Though I am vomited out of an alehouse. 

And thus accoutred ; know not where to eat, 

Or drink, or sleep, but underneath tins canopy ; 
Although I thank thee, I despise thy offer ; 
i And as I, in my madness, broke my state, 
M^ithout the assistance of another’s brain, 

In my right wits I’ll piece it ; at the w'orst. 

Die thus, and he forgotten. 

AIL A strange humour 1 {jEsceiint. 

, ■ 'SCENE II. 

A Moom in Lady Alhcortlis House. 

Eritei^ Order, Amble, Furnace and WatcJialL 
Ord. Set all things right, or, as my name is 
Order, 

-^tid hy this staff of office, that commands yon. 
This chain and double ruff symbols of power. 

; Whoever misses in his function, 
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For one whole week makes forfeiture of his 
breakfast^ 

And privilege in the wiue-cellar. • 

Amb, You are merry, 

Good master steward; 

Furn^ Let him ; 111 be angry. 

Amh, Why, fellow Furnace, lis not twelve 
0 clock yet, 

Nor dinner taking up ; then lis allow'd 
Cooks, by their places, may be cholerick. 

Furn, You think you have spoke wisely, 
goodman Amble, 

My lady's go«before ! 

Ore?. Nay, nay, no wrangling. 

Furn, 'Twit me with the authority of the 
kitchen.! 

At all hours, and all places. I'll he angry ; 

And thus provoked, when 1 am at my prayers 
I will be angry. 

Amb. There was no hurt meant. 

Furn. I am friends with thee, and yet I will 
be angry. 

Ord, With whom. ^ 

Ftm, No matter whom ; yet, now I think 
on it, 

I am angry with my lady. 

Watch. Heaven forbid, man ! 

Ord. Wbat cause has she given thee ^ 

Furn, Cause enough, master steward. 

I was entertained by her to please her palate. 
And, till she forswore eating, I perform'd it. 
Now, since our master, noble Aiiworth, died. 
Though I crack my brains to find out tempting 
sauces. 

And raise fortifications*" iii the pastry. 

Such as might serve for models in the Low 
Countries ; 

Which, if they had been practised at Breda, 
Spinola might have thrown his cap at it, and 
ne'er took it 

Amh, But you had wanted matter there to 
work on. 

Furn, Matter ! wdth six eggs, and a strike 
of rye meal, 

I had kept the town till doomsday, perhaps 
longer. 

Ord, But what's this to your pet against my 
lady ? 


^ And .tahe fortifications in the pastry 

Which, if they had been practised at Bresia, 

Spinola, &:c.] This was one of tlie most cciebrate.d sieges of the 
time, and is frequently mentioned hy our old dramatists. Sni- 
nola sat down before Breda on the 2uth of August, H524, and the 
town did not surrender, until the 1st of July in the following 
year. The besieged sufifered incredible hardships ; butter/' 
says the historiaii, Herman Hugo, “ was sold for sis. fiorins a 
pound ; a calf of 17 days old, for fortv«eiglu ? a hog, for one 
hundred and fifteen ; aud tobacco, for one iiundred fiorins the 
ib. this was after they had consumed most of the horses, A 
few days after, the narrator adds, that **as much tobacco as in 
other places might have been had for ten fiorins, was sold itt 
Breda for twelve hundred!’' It appears that this tobacco was 
used as “ physich, it being the only remedy they had agidnsr the 
scurvy." ■ _ 

The raising of fortifications in pastry seems to have been, a 
fashionable prac/ue, since i scarcely recollect the aetailaof any 
great entertainment in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, where 
the fortifications of the cook or the confectioner are not duly 
commemorated,— 


Furn. What's this? marry this; when I am 
three parts roasted, 

And, the fourth part parboil'd, to prepare her 
viands, 

She keeps liei* chambei^ dines with a panada, 

Or water-gruel, my sweat never thought on. 

Ord, But yoiii* art is seen in tile dinings 

room. 

Furn, By whom? 

By such as pretend love to her ; but come 
To feed upon her. Yet, of all the harpies 
That do devour her, 1 am one of ciiaritv 
With none so riindi'as the thin-gutteifHcpnre 
That's stolen into conirai:.sk)ii. 

Ord, Justice Greedy ? 

Furn. The same, the same : meat's cast' 
away upon him. 

It never thrives; he holds tins paraci«3>:, . 

Who eats not well, c:i\i ne'er do justice well: 

I His stomach's as iosatiate as the grave, 

I Or strumpets’ ravenous appetit'g.C 

[Knocking m%m. 

Watch, One knocks. 

Ord. Our late young master I 
Me-enter V/aichal! idih Ailicrndh, 

Amb. trelcome, sir. 

Furn, Your hand ; 

If you have a stomach, a cold bake-meat's read}*. 
brd. His fiither's picture in little. 

Furn, W e are all your servants. . 

Amb, In you he lives. 

AIL At once, my thanks to all ; 

This is yet some comfort. Is my la.dy stirring? 
Enter Lady Allimrta, V/altbiy MLnmin^ and 
Chamherniaid, 

Ord. Her presence answers for us. 

Lady AIL Sort those silks well. 

I'll take the air alone. 

[Exeunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid, 
Furn. You air and air ; 

But wil] you never taste hut spoon-meat more ? 
To what use serve I ? 

L. AIL Prithee, be not angry ; 

I shall ere long ; i’ the mean time, there is gold 
To buy thee aprons, and a ^unimey suit. 

Furn, I am appeased, ami Furnace now 
■grows cool. ^ 

L.AiL And, as I gave directions, if thii 
morning 

I am visited by any, entertain them 
As heretoiore ; but say, in my excuse, 

I am indisposed. 

Ord, 1 shall,* madam. 

L, AIL Bo, and leave 
Nay, stay you, Aiiworth. 

' [EMunt Order, AnM\ Ftirmwe and IfaiAiaiL 
AiL I shall gladly grow' here. 

To wait on your coniniamls. ' 

L. AIL So soon turn'd courtier 1 d«tf 

Ail Style not that courtship, nmdaiw, wlikh 
Purchased on your part. ' 

, L, AiL ■ Weil, you shall o'ereoma ; 

III not contend in words. How with 
|■:Your'■hohie 
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All Ever lilce Jiiraself; 

No scruple lessen'd in the full weight of honour : 
He did command me:, pardon my presumption. 
As his unworthy deputy^ to kiss 
Tour ladyshipe fair hands.' 

■ Z. AiL I am Iioiiour'd in 

His favour to me. Does he hold his purpose 
For. the Low Countries ? 

Aii. Constantly, good mad«im ; 

B.ut he will in person first present his service- 
Z, AIL And how approve' you of his .course ? 

■ ■ '■ you are'yet 

Like virgin parchment, capable of any 
Inscription, vicious or lionourahle. 

I -will not force your will, but leave you free 
To your own election. 

AIL Any form, you please, 

I will put on ; but, might 1 make my choice. 
With humble emulation I would follow 
The path rny lord marks to me, 

X. ail 'Tis well answer'd, 

And 1 commend your spirit : you had a father, 
Bless'd be his memory ! that some few hours 
Before the will of heaven toi>k him from me. 
Who did commend yoxi, by the dearest ties 
Of perfect love between us, to my charge ; 

And, therefore, wiiat I speak you are bound to 
hear 

With such respect as if he lived in me. 

my husband, and howe'er you are not 
Son of my womb, you may be of my love. 
Provided you deserve it- 
AIL I nave found you. 

Most honour'd madam, the best mother to me ; 
And, with my utmost strengths of care and ser- 

....vice,.,;: ^ 

Will labour that you never may repent 
Your bounties shower'd upon me, 

Z. AIL I much hope it- 

These were your father's words : 1/ eer my son 
Follow the war, tell him it is a school 
Where all the principles tending to honour 
Are taught^ if truly follow d : hut for such 
As repair thither^ as a place in which 
They do presume they may with license practise 
'fheir lusts and riots, they shall never merit 
i'he nohle name of soldiers. To dare boldly 
In a fair cause, and, for their country s safety, 

To run upon the cannon's mouth undaunted ; 

To obey their leaders, and shun mutinies ; 

To bear with patience the winter's cold,^ 

And summer's scorching heat, and not to faint. 
When plenty of provision fails, wHh hmtger ; 

. Are the essential parts make up a soldier, 

Not swearing, dice, or drinking, 

ML There's no syllable 
You speak, but is to me an oracle. 

Which hut to doubt were impious. 

X. AIL To conclude: ‘ 

Beware ill company, for often men . 

Are like to those with whom they db converse 
And, from one man I 3 varn you, and that's 
i Wenborn; .. ' ^ ' &|tyj 

'Not 'cause he's poor, that rather claizns your. 


I But that he's.in his mminerfs so delKinelfd, 
i And hath^Lo vicious courses sold hiniseif. 

'Tis true your father loved him, while he was 
Wortliy the loving ; but if he ha,d lived 
To have seen him as lie is, lie had cast him off, 
As you must do. 

AIL 1 sha.Il obey in all things. 

X. J/L Follow me to my chamber, yon shall 
have gold 

To furnish' you like my son, and still . supp.Iieff, 

As ! hear from you. 

A/L . I am stiil your .creature. [XarewnA 

, .SCENE I, n. 

-4 Mail in the same. 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, Order, Amble, Furmee, 
Watchall, and MarralL 

Greedy, Not to be seen ! 

Over, Still cloister’d up ! Her reason, 

I hope, assures her, though she make herself 
Close prisoner ever for her husband's loss, 

'Twill not recover him. 

Ord, Sir, it is her will. 

Which we, that are her servants, ought to serve 
And not dispute : howe’er, you are nobly wel- 
come ; 

And if you please to stay, that you may think so, 
There came, not six days since, from Hull, a 
pipe 

Of rich Canary, which shall spend itself 
For my lady'sLonour. 

Greedy, Is it of tVie right race 
OrX Yes, master Greedy. 

Amh, How; his mouth runs o'er ! 

Furn, I'll make it run, and run. Save your 
good worship ! 

Greedy. Honest master cook, thy hand ; 
again : hoiv I love thee 1 
Are the good dishes still in being? speak, lu^y, 
Furn?, If you liave a mind to i'eed, there is 
a chine 

Of beet^ well seasoned. 

Good 1 

Furn, A pheasant, larded. 

Greedy, I’hat I might now give thanks for't I 
Furn, Other kickshaws. 

Besides, there came last night, from the forest 
of Sherwood, 

The fa,ttest stag I ever cook'd. 

Greedy, A stag, man ! 

Furn, A stag, sir ; part of it prepared for 
dinaef, 

And baked in puff-paste. 

Greedy, . Puff-paste too ! Sir Giles, 

A ponderous chine of beef I a plieasaiit larded ! 
And red deer too, sir Giles, and baked in puff- 
paste I 

All business set aside, let us give thanks hei*e. 
F'ltpn, : How the lean skeleton's rapt I 
Pmf* •¥ ou know we cannot. 

Mar, . Your worships are to sit on a com- 

-And fail to come, you lose the cause. 
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Greedy. Cause me no causes. Ill prove't for 
such a dinner, 

W e mn,y put off a commission : you ^ali find it 
Menrici deermo quarto. 

Over. Fie^ master Greedy ! 
ill you lose me a thousand pounds for a dinner ? 
No more, for shame ! we must forget the belly 

When we think of profit. 

Gro'^dy. ^ Well, you shall o’ei’-rule me; 

I could e’en cry now. Do 3 mu hear, master 
cook, 

Send but a corner of that immortal pasW, 

And 1, in thankfulness, will, by your boy. 

Send you- — a brace of three-pences. 

Furn. Will you be so prodigal? 

[_Enter Wellborn. 
OiJsr. Remember me to your lady. Who 
have we here? 

WeU. You"know me. 

Over. I did once, hut now I will not; 

Thou art no blood of mine. Avaunt, thou beg- 
gar ; 

If ever thou presume to own me more, 

111 have thee caged, and whipt. 

Greedy. Fil grant the warrant. 

Think of pie-corner. Furnace I 

\_Eaieiint Overreach, Greedy, and MarralL 
Watch. liTili jmu out, sir? 

I wonder how you durst creep in. 

'Ord. This is rudeness. 

And saucy impudence. 

Jmb. Cannot you stay 

To be served, among your fellows, from the j 
.. basket'’', ■ * ' , I 

But you must press into the hall? | 

Furn. Britliee, vanisii i 

Into some outhouse, though it be the pigstie; 
My scullion shall come to thee. 

[Enter Allworth. 

, -Well. This: IS' vare '''v;: 

Oh, here’s Tom Allworth. Tom ! ^ 

All. We must be strangers; 

Nor would I have you seen here for a million. 

Well. Better and better. He contemns me | 

■. too ! ■ . , ■ ■ " ■ ' ' 

[Enter Waiting V/oinan and Cha7nhennaid. 
M^oman. Fob, what a smell’s here! what 
thing’s this ? 

Ch(mi. Let us hence, for love’s sake, or 1 
shall swoon, 

Wojnan. I begin to faint already. 

[Ejeeunt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. 
Watch. IFill you know your way ? 

Amb. Or shall we teach’it you 
By the head and shoulders ? 

'Well. No; I will not stir ; 

Do you mark, I will not : let me see the wretch 

To be ,m‘ved among your from the basket,] i. e. from 

the broken bread and meat which, in gi-eat houses, was distobutea 
to the poor at the porter's lodge, or reserx^ed to be carried ex^ery 
nifl-ht to the prisons for debtors and other necessitous persons. 
Hence, perhaps, the allusion of Amble, Thus Shirley: **rU 
have you dapt up again, where you shall howl all day at the grate 
for a meal at nig]it//’i)?n the basket,” Bird in a Cage.-^Gword. 
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That dares attempt to force me. Why, you 
slaves, 

Created only to make legs, and cringe ; 

To carry in a dish, and siiift a trencher ; 

That have not souls only to hope a blessing 
Beyond black jacks o# flagons ; \'ou that were 
born 

Only to consume meat and drink, and batten 
Upon reversions! — who advances ? w'ho 
Shews me the way? 

Ord. lady ! 

■ Enter Lady Allworth, Waiting. Woman, .mid , ' 

Chambermaid. 

Cham. Here’s the monster. 

Woman. Sweet madam, keep y'our glove to 
your nose. 

Cham. Or let me 

Fetch some perfumes may be predominant ; 

You wrong yourself else. 

Well. Madam, my designs 
Bear me to you. 

L. All. To me ! 

. Well. And though I have met with 
But ragged entertainment from your grooms hero, 

I hope from you to receive that noble usage 
As may become the true friend of your hus- 
band. 

And then I shall forget these. 

L. All. I am amazed 

To see, and hear this rudeness. Barest thou 
think, 

ThougJi sworn, that it can ever find belief, 

That I, who to the best men of this country 
Denied my presence, since my husband’s death, 
Can fall so low, as to change words with thee ? 
Thou son of infamy ! forbear my house, 

And know, and keep the distance that’s between 
us; 

Or, though it be against my gentler temper^ 

I shall take order you no more shall be 
An eyesore to me. 

Well Scorn me not, good lady ; 

I But, as in form you are angelical, 

Imitate the heavenly natures, aiid^ vouchsafe 
At the least awhile to hear me. You will grant 
The blood that runs in this arm is as noble 
As that which feeds your veins ; those costlj 
jewels, 

And those rich clothes tmu wear, your men’s 
observance. 

And women’s flatter}^, are in you no virtues ; 
Nor these rags^ with my poverty, in me vices. 
You have a fair fame, and, I know’-, deserve itj_ 
Yet, lady, I milht say, in nothing more 
Than in the pious sorrow you have shewn 
For your late noble husband. 

Ord. How she starts ! 

Furn. And hardly can keep fmger from th» 

. eye, 

To hear him named. 

■ L. Ail Have you aught' else to sayf ■■ "" 

Weil That husband, madam,, was once in lit# 
. fortxuae ^ 

Almost as low as 1 ; want, debts, and ^uatirek 
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Lav IieavF on him : let it not be t'hoiiglit' ^ 

A boast in me, tiioiig’li I say, I relieved .him. 
'Twas I that gave Iiim fjisliiori ; mine the sword 
That did on all occasions second his ; 

I brought liim on and off w^itli honour, lady ; 

.And v4sri in .all meiiA jcdgmants he vvas sunk. 
And in bis own liopes not to be buoy’d up, 

I stepp’d unto him, took him liy the hand, 
And;set him upright. 

; Are Tiot v/e base rogues 

That corJd forget. tbisr. | 

fPhl/, I confess, you made him 
Master of your estate,* nor could your friends, 
Though be brought no \vealth with him, blame 
you for it; 

For lie had a shape, and to that shape a mind 
Alade up of all parts, either great or noble ; 

So winning a behaviour, not to be 
Resisted, madam. 

A. ’Tis most true, lie had. 

JIW, For his sake, then, in that I was his 
— iriend, : 

Do not contemn me. 

A. Af/, For what’s past excuse me, 

I will redeem it. Order, give the gentleman 
A hundred pounds. 

Jfh4l Noy madam, on no terms : 

I will nor beg nor borrow sixpence of you. 

But be supplied elsewhere, or w'ant thus ever. 
Only one^ suit I make, which you deny not 
Tcf???rangers; ’tis this. ■ \JVhuimr^ to her, 
A. AIL Fie I nothing else ? 

WdL Nothing unless you please to charge 

f our 'servants, 

row away a little respect upon me. 

' A. AU, What you demand is yours. 

Well. I thank you, lady. 

Now w’hat can be wrought out of such a suit 
Is yet in supposition : I have said all ; 

When you please, you may retire : — nay, all’s 
forgotten ; 

And, for a lucky omen to my project. 

Shake hands, and end all quarrels in the cellar. 
Ord. Agreed, agreed. 

Furn. Still merry master Wellborn. \JEaieimt. 

ACT 11. 

SCENn I. 

A Foom in Overreach's House. 

Enter Overreach and MarraU. 

Over. He’s gone, I warrant thee: this com- 
mission crash’d him. i 

Mar. Your worships have the way on’t and i 
ne’er, 'paiss* ■ 

To squeeze these unthiufts into air:, and yet 
The cbapfallA justice did his part, returning. 
For your advantage, the certiffcate, 

Against his conscience, and his knowledge too. 
With your good favour, to tjfe utter ruin. , . 

Of the x^oor farmer. v . 

yBper. ’Twas for these good ends ” A i 
I made Mm a justice : he that bribes MV belly ! 
Is certain to command his soul. . ' r J 


Alar. I umnder, 

Still with your license, why, your worship hav- 
hfg., f , . h 

The power to-pxit this thin-gut iu commission, 
You are not in’t yourself? 

■ Over, Thou art n hwd : 

In being out of office I am out of danger .; 
Where,, if I were a justice, besides the trouble, 
: 1 miglit or out of wi’ifuliiess, <u* err*or. 

Run myself ffnely into a I'wemunire, 

And so become a }n-oy in tlio iiffonner. 

No, I’ll have none oft ; ’tis enough 1 keep 
Greedy at my devotlt)!! : so he serve 
"hly purposes, let him iiang, or save, 1 caregiot ; 
Friendship is but a. word. 

Afar. You are all wisdom. 

Otm\ I would.be worldly wise; for the other 
wisdom. 

That does x>resci*ibe us a well-govern’d life. 

And to do right to others, as ourselves, 

1 value not an atom. 

Afar. What course take you, 

With your good patience, to hedge in the manor 
Of yoiir neighbour, master Frugal ? as ’tis said 
He will nor sell, nor borrow, nor exchange ; 
And his land lying in the midst of your nnany 
lordships 
Is a foul blemish. 

Over. I have thought on’t, Marrall, 

And it shall take. 1 must have all men sellers. 
And I the only purcdiaser. 

Afar. ’Tis most fft, sir. 

Over. I'll therefore buy some cottage near 
his manor, j: [fences. 

Which done, I’ll make my men break ope his 
Ride o’er his standing corn, and in the night 
Set fire on his barns, or break his cattle’s legs ; 
These trespasses draw on suits, and suits expenses, 
VYhich I can spare, but will soon begg*arhim. 
When 1 have harried him thus two or three years. 
Though he sue in forma pauperis, in S]>ite 
Of all his thrift and care, he’ll grow behind hand. 
Afar. The best 1 ever heard ; I could adore 
you. 

Then, with the favonr of my man of 
. law,.' ' ' ■, ’ ■ 

I will pretend some title : ’svant will force him 
To put it to arMtrement; then, if he sell 
For half the value, he shall have ready money. 
And I possess his land. 

Afar. ’Tis above wonder ! 

'Wellborn was ax}t to sell, and needed not 
These fine arts, sir, to hook him in. 

Over. Well thought on. 

Thisvarlet, Marrall, lives too long, to ux>braid me 
With my close cheat put upon him. Will nor 
- cold 

Nor hunger kill him ? 

_ Afar. I k'Duw imt what to think on’t. 

I, have used all means; and the last night I 
t^used 

His hosFthe tapster to turn him out of doors ; 
And have: been since with all your friends and 
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And, on tlie forfeit of yonr favour, charged them, 
1 hough a crust of mouldy bread would keep him 

from starving^ 

Yco they should not relieve him. This is done, 
sir. 

Over. That was something, Marrall; hut 
thou must go further, 

And suddenl}^, Marrail. 

Mar. Where, and when you please, sir. 
Over. I would have thee* seek him out, and, 
if thou canst, 

Persuade him that Tis better steal than heg ; 
Then, if I prove lie has but robb'd a henroost, 
Not all the world shall save him from the gallows. 
Bo any thing to work him to despair. 

And "tis thy masterpiece. 

Mar. I will do mjr best, sir. 

Over. 1 am now on my main work with the 
lord Lovell, 

The gallant-minded, popular lord Lovell, 

The minion of the people’s love. I hear 
•He’s come into the country, and my aims are 
To insinuate myself into his knowledge. 

And then invite him to my house. 

Mar. I have you: 

This points at my young mistress. 

Over. She must part with 
That humble title, and write honourable. 

Right honourable, Marraii, my right honourable 
daughter ; 

I f ail I have, or e’er shall get, will do it ! 
rii have her well attended; there are ladies 
Of errant knights decay’d, and bi’ought so low. 
That for cast clothes and meat will gladly serve 
her. 

And ’tis my glory, though I come from the city. 
To have their issue whom I have undone 
To kneel to mine, as bond-slaves. 

Mar. ’Tis fit state, sir. 

Over. And, therefore. I’ll not have a cham- 
bermaid 

That ties her shoes, or any meaner office* 

But such whose fathers were right worshipful. 
’Tis a rich man’s pride ! there having ever been 
More than a feudj a strange antipathy. 

Between us and time gentry. 

Enter Wellborn. 

3Iar. See, who’s here, sir. 

Over. Hence monster ! prodigy ! 

Well. Sir, your wife’s nephew; 

She and my father tumbled in one belly. 

Over. Avoid my sight ! thy breath’s infectious, 
rogue 1 

I shun thee as a leprosy, or the plague. 

Come hithei*. Man-all— this is the time to work 
him. ^ [Eooit. 

Mar. I warrant you, six-. 

Well. By this light, I think he’s mad. 

Ma 7 \ Mad! had you ta’en compassion on 
yourself. 

You long since had been mad. 

Well. ""You have ta’en a course 
Between you and my venerable uncle, 

To make me so. 


Jffff?*. The more pale-spirited von. 

That would not be instructed. I swear deeplv— 
Well. By wffiat ? 

Mar. B*y my religion. 

JVell, Thy religion ! 

The devil s creed I — but what would vou have 
done ? 

Mar, Had there been but one tree in all the . 
shire. 

Nor any hope to compass a penny halter, 

Before, like you, I had outlived my fortunes, 

A withe had served my turn to haiig myself. 

I am zealous in your cause ; prav" vou liana: 

yourself, ' * "" 

And presently, as you love your credit. 

Well. I thank you. 

Mar. IFili you stay till you die in a ditch, 

or lice devour you ? ^ 

Or, if you dare not do the feat yourself, 

But that you’il put the state to charge and 
trouble. 

Is there no purse to be cut, house to be broken, 
Or market-w'oman with eggs, that you may 
murder. 

And so dispatch the business ? 

ff^ll. Here's variety, 

I must confess ; but I’ll accept of none 
Of all your gentle offiers, I assure you. 

Mar. Why, luive you hope ever to eat again. 
Or drink ? or be the master of three farthings.^ 
If you like not hanging, drown yourself; take 
some course * 

For your reputation. 

Wkl. ’Twill not do, dear tempter, 

With all the rlietorick the fiend hath taught you. 

I am as far as thou art from despair ; 

Nay, I have confidence, Wiiicli is more than hope. 
To live, and suddenly, better than ever. [air 
Mar. Ha 1 ha ! these castles you build in the 
Will not persuade me or to give or lend 
A token to you. 

Well. I’ll be more kind to thee : 

Come, thou shalt dine with me. 

Mar. VYith you ! 

Well. Nay more, dine gratis, 

3far. Under wiiat hedge, I pray you ? or 
whose cost ? 

Are they padders, or abram-men'’^ that are your 
consorts ? [cline 

Well. Thou art incredulous ; but thou shalt 
Not alone at her house, bat w'ith a gallant lady ; 
With me, and w-ith a lady. 

3far. Lady I what lady ? 

With the lady of the laket, or queen of fairies ? 
For I know it must be an ei'?t!hanted dinner . 

* Are the^f puddern,or abrara-niiu fh-.ttnrr vffn' mmom f] Xti 
abrani-mati m\$ aniiapudent iir.pAstor, who, usj'Iht tlwgttrb<tn*l 
ftpnearancu of atiunatiuk, raiubicd ab>iu the .'onntrv, and •'■orn- 
peiied, as I>ecker says, tlie servants of ssnall laauhes to gis'e 
him, throMgh fear, whit ever h« i.*’ A mm 

stili in use) is a lurker in the highways, a footpad.— 

The ahwham-inan calls himself, says l)cwer, hy the wmeqf 
pmr Tomt and coming neat unv liody cries out, Poor 1 iwa cola 
Mdmr. in AlwA'Lmr, tiersoa.'itos the cliaocrer,— 
t With the iadv of the lake 1 This is a very prcaamenlchstwctet 
in Arthur] atid in mmx of our old tew 

to b© the Circe of the dark ages j is fey 

ourold dmnatists.—Gt^^^hrd* 
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Well. With the hdy AH worth, knave. 

Mar. Nar, s hope 

Thv brail ^ 

7m4 Mark tiiere with what respect 
I am entertaiahi 

Mar. VFith choice, tiQ doubt, of dog-w'hips. 
IFhy, dost thou ever hope to pass her porter ? 
Weil. ’Tis not fiir oflP, go with me : trust thine 
owm eyes. 

Mar. Troth, in my hope, or my assurance 
rather. 

To see the curvet, and mount like a dog in a 
blanket, 

If ever thou presume to pass her threshold, 

I will endure thy company. 

IFell. Come along then, [Ba^eunt. 

SCENE n. 

A Room in Lady AUmortlis House. 

Enter All worth, Waiting Woman, Chamhermatd, 
Order, Amble, Furnace, and Watchalk 
Woman. Could you not command your leisure 
one hour longer? 

Cham. Ov half an hour ? 

AIL I have told you what my haste is : 
Besides, being now another's not mine own. 
Howe'er I much desire to enjoy you longer. 

My duty suffers, if, to please myself, 

I should neglect my lord. 

Pray you do me the favour 
To put these few quince- cakes into your pocket. 
They are of mine own preserving. 

Cham^ And this marmalade ; 

'Tis comfortable for your stomach. ' 

Woman, ' And, at parting. 

Excuse me if I beg a farewell from you. ; 

Cham. You are still before me. I move the 
same suit, sir, 

'[Alhvorth kisses them severally. 
Fur. How greedy these chamberers are of a 
beardless chin ! 

I think the tits will ravish him. 

All, My service 
To both. 

Woman, Ours waits on you. 

Cham. And shall do ever. 

Ord, You are my lady's charge, be therefore 
careful 

That you sustain your parts. 

Woman, W e can bear, I warrant you, 

[Eirezmt Waiting Woman and Chambermaid. \ 

Fur, Here drink it off ; the ingredients are 
cordial, 

And this the true elixir ; it hath boil'd 
Since midnight for you, 'Tis the quintessence 
Of five cocks of the game, ten dozen of sparrows. 
Knuckles of veal, potatoe-roots, and marrow. 
Coral, and ambergris ; you need not bait . 
After this, 1 warrant you, though your, journey s 
llilllllhgli 

You may ride on the strength of this till to ipbri. 


ML Your 'Courtesies overwhelm me: I much 

, grieve 

To part ^om such true friends ; and yet find 

comfort. 

My attendance on my liomvuralde lord. 

Whose resolution holds to visit my lady. 

Will speedily lirine: me back. * * 

[Alfopkina irifhisi. Fjit Waiphall. 
Mar. fanWa] Dar'st thou venture further ? 
IVell. ^irithin'\ Yes. yes, and knock again. 
Ord. ''ris he ; disperse I 
Amh. Perform it bravely. 

Furn. I. know ru}* cue, ne'er doubt me. 

[E.rpnnf all hut Aiiworth. 
Ile.,cnter WaiehaU, Lit rad u ring WcWrjrn and 

AtnrraU. 

Watch. Beast that I was, to make you stay,! 
most welcome ; 

You were long since expected. 

Well. Say so much 
To my friend, I pray you. 

Wakdi, For your sake, I will, sir. 

Ma7\ F or his sake ! 

Well, Mum ; this is nothing. 

3Iar, More than ever 

I would have believed, though I had found it in 
my primer. 

AIL When 1 have given you reasons for my 
late harshness, 

You'll pardon and excuse mo ; for, beliei-e me, 
Though now' I part u!>ruptdy, in my service 
1 wiirdeservc it. 

Mar, Service! with a vengeance ! 

WeM, I am satisfied : farewell, Tom, 
ail All joy stay with you! 

Re-enter Amble, 

Amb, You are happily encounter’d; I yet 
never 

Presented one so welcome as, 1 know. 

You will be to my lady. 

Afar. This is some’ vision ; [hill ; 

Or, sul*e, these men are mad, to worship a dung- 
It cannot be a truth. 

B'e/L Be still a pagan. 

An unbelieving infidel ; be so, miscreant. 

And meditate on blankets, and on dog-wliips ! 
Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn, I am glad you are come ; until I know 
your pleasure, 

I knew not how to serve up my lady's dinner. 

. Mar, His pleasure ! is it possible ? 

Well, What's thy w'ill ? 

Fum. Marry, sir, I have some growse, and 
turkey chicken. 

Some rails and quails, and my lady will'd me 
ask you 

What kind of sauces best affect your palate, 
That I may use my utmost skill to please it. 
Mar, The devil's enter'd this cook : sauce 
■ for his palate. 

That on my knowledge, for almost this twelve- 
month, 

Durst:wish.but cheeseparings and brown bread 
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Well. That way I like them best. 

Furn. It shall be done^ sir. [Exit. 

Well. What think you of the hed^ we shall 
dine under 

. Shall we feed gratis } 

Mar. I know not what to think j 
Pray you make me not mad. 

Re-enter Ordef. 

Ord. This place becomes you not ; 

Pray you walk^ sir^ to the dining-room. 

Weil. I am well here 
Till her ladyship quits her chamber. 

Mar. Well here^ say you ? 

'Tis a rare change ! but yesterday you thought 
Yourself well in a barn^ wrapped up in pease- 
, straw. 

Re-enter Waiting Woman and Chambe 7 mmd. 
Woman. O ! sir^ you are wish’d for. 

Cham, My lady dreamt, sir, of you. 

Woman. And the first command she gave, after 
she rose. 

Was, (her devotions done,) to give her notice 
When you approach’d here. 

Cham, Which is done, on my virtue. 

Mar. I shall be converted ;.I begin to gi*ow 
Into a new belief, which saints nor angels 
Could have won me to have faith in. 

Woman. Sii', my lady ! 


Enter Lady Allmoi'th. 

L. All. I come to meet you, and languish’d 
till I saw you. 

This first kiss is for form ; I allow a second 
To such a friend. [Kiesee Wellborn. 

Mar. To such a friend ! heaven bless me ! 
Well. I am wholly yours ; yet, madam, if you 
please 

To grace this gentleman with a salute 

Mar. Salute me at his bidding 1 
Well. I shall receive it 
As a most high favour. 

L. All. Sir, you may command me. ' 

[Admncee to salute Marrall. 
Well. Run backward from a lady ! and such 
a lady ! 

Mar. To kiss her foot is, to poor me, a favour 
I am unworthy of. [Ojfers to kiss her foot. 

L. All. Nay, pray you rise^; 

And since you are so humble. I’ll exalt you : 
You shall dine with me to day, at mine own 
table. 

Mar. Your ladyship’s table 1 I am not good 
enough 

To sit at your steward’s board. 

L. All. You are too modest : 

I will not be denied. 

Re-enter Furnace. 

Furn. Will you still be babbling 
Till your meat free 2 ;e on the table ? the old trick 
still; 

My art ne’er thought on ! . ,, 

L. All. Your arm, master Wellborn: 

Nay, keep us company. “ [To Mai^rall 

Mar. I was ne’er so graced. 


[Exeunt Wellborn, Lady AUworth, Amble, Mar- 
7'all, Waiting Woman, and Chambermaid. 

Ord. So I we have play’d our ])arts, and are 
come off well; 

But if I know the mystery why my lady 
Consented to it, or wlii- master irellborn 
Desired it, may I perish ! 

Furn. Would i had 

The roasting of his heart that cheated him. 

And forces the poor gentleman to these shifts ! 
By fire ! for cooks are Persians, and swear by it 
Of all the griping and extorting tyrants. 

I ever heard or read of, 1 ne’er met 
A match to sir Giles Overreach. 

Watch. What will you take 
To tell him so, fellow Furnace? 

Fm*n. Just as much 

As my throat is worth, for that would he the 
price on’t. 

To have a usurer that starves himself, 

And wears a cloak of one and twenty years 
On a suit of fourteen groats bought of the 
hangman. 

To grow rich, and then purchase, is too com- 
mon: 

But this sir Giles feeds high, keeps many ser- 
vants. 

Who must at his command do any outrage ; 

Rich in his habit, vast in his expenses ; 

Yet he to admiration still increases 
In wealth, and lordships, 

Ord. He frights men out of their estates. 

And breaks through all law-nets, made to curb 
ill men, 

As they were cobwebs. No man dares reprove 
him. 

Such a spirit to dare, and power to do, vrere 
never 

Lodged so unluckily. 

Re-enter Amble. 

Amh, Ha 1 ha ! I shall burst. 

Ord. Contain thyself, man. 

Fmm. Or make us partakers 
Of your sudden mirth. 

Amb. Ha ! ha ! my lady has got 
Such a guest at her table i — this term-driver, 
Marrall, 

This snip of an attorney 

Fmm. What of him, man ? 

Amb. The knave thinks still he’s at the 
cook’s shop in Ram Alley, 

Where the clerks divide, and the elder u to 
choose; 

And feeds so slo^’only ! 

Furn. Is this all ? 

Amb. bly lady 

Drank to him for fashion sake, or to please 

master Wellborn ; 

As I Jive, he rises, and taks up a dish •• ^ * 

la'^hich there were, some remiiaats of a hoWi 
:-OapOn, ■ 

And pledges her in white broth i 
[Fwm* Nay, 'tisiika 
The rest of Ms tribe. 
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Amh. And wlieii I brought him wine. 

He leaves his stool; and; after a leg or two. 
Most humbly thanks my worship. 

Q}ui. Kisen already I 
I shall be chid. 

lie-enter Lady Allwtrth, Wellborn, and 
v' MarralL 

Fiirn- ,My lady frowns. 

L, All. You wait well : 


I Mar, I know your 'worship’s wise, aiul needs 
I BO counsel : 

I Yet if, iii%iy desii-e to do you service, 

I humbiy offer iny advice, (hut still 
Under correction,) I ho|>e 1 sludi not 
Incur your high displeasure. 

WelL No ; s]>eak freely. 

Mai\ Then, ill my judgment, sir, my simple 
judpnent 


Let me have no more of tins; I observed your | (Still with your worship's favour,) I could wish 
jeering' : ' ■ ■ j you . 

Sirrah, Tli have ycm know, whom I think worthy xi better habit, for this cannot be 
To sit at my table, be he ne'er so mean. But myich distasteful to the noble lady 

lYhen I ain present, is not your companion. (I say no more) that loves you: for, this morn- 
Or(L Nay,, shell preserve '^vhat's due to her* ing, . , 

Fimu This refreshing To me, and I am but a swine to her. 

Follows your flux of laughter. Before the assurance of her wealth perfumed 

L. AIL [_To WelibontL] You are master you, 


Of your own will. 1 know so much of manners. You savour'd not of ambex*. 


As hot to enquire your purposes ; in a word, 

To me you ar«e ever welcome, as to a house 
That is your own, 

WelL Mark that. 

Mar, With revei*ence, sir. 

An it like your 'vi*orship. 

Well, Trouble yourself no further ; 

Dear madam, my heart's full of zeal and service. 
However in my language 1 am sparing. 

Come, mast er Man'all. 

Mar, 1 attend your worship. 

l^E^euyit Wellborn and MarralL 


WelL I do now then 1 

Mm\ This your batooii hath got a touch of 
it, — I — [Kkses the end of hk cudgel. 

Yet if you please, for change, I have twenty 
pounds here, 

Which, out of my true love, I'll presently 
Lay down at your worship's feet ; 'twill sk’ve to 
buy you 
A riding suit. 

WelL But where's the horse ? 


Mar, 1 attend your worship. Mar, My gelding 

l^Eaieuyit Wellborn and MarralL Is at your .service : na}*, you shall ride me, 

L. Alt I see in your looks you are sorry, and Before your worship shall be put to the trouble 
> you know me To walk afoot. Alas ! when you ax'e lord 

An easy mistress: be merry ; I have forgot all. Of this lady's manor, as 1 know you will be. 
Order and Furnace, come with me ; 1 must give You may with the lease of glebe land, call’d 


you 

Further directions. 

; Ord, lYhat you please. 
Fmm, We are x-eady. 


[^Exeunt, 


The Country near Lady AllwortKs House, 
Enter Wellborn and MarralL 
Well. I think I am in a good way. 

Mar. Good ! sir ; the best way. 

The certain best way. 

WelL There are casualties 
That men are subject to. 

Mar, You are above them ; 

And as you are already worshipful, 

I hope ere long you will increase in wox*ship. 
And be, right worshipful. 

- Well, Prithee do not flout me : 


Knave's-acre, 

A place I would manure, requite your vassal. 

Well. I thank thy love, but must xxxake no 
use of it ; 

What's twenty pounds ? 

MaT^ 'Tis all that 1 can make, sir. 

WelL Dost thou think, though 1 'want clothes, 
I could not have them. 

For one word to my lady ? 

Mar, As I know not that 1 

Well. Come, I'll tell thee a secret, and so 
leave thee. 

I'll not give her the advantage, though she be 
A gallant-minded lady, after we are^uarned, 
(There being no woman, but is sometimes fro- 
ward,) 

To hit me in the teeth, anti say, she was forced 
To buy my wedding-clothes, and took me on 


What I shall be, I ^hall be. 1^'t for your ease With a plain riding-suit, and an ambling nag. 


You keep your hat off? 

Mar, ,Ease, an it like your worship! 

I hope jack shall not live so long> 

To prove himself such an unmannerly beast. 
Though it hail hazel huts^ as to be cover'd 
W hen your wor shi'p'‘s present.- , ~ ■ V - 

WelL Is not this a true rogue, :: Vr.' " - ■ 
Tfhat out of mere hope of a future cozenage. 
Can turn thus suddenly? 'tis rank already vy-: 


No, I'li be furnish'd something like myself, 

> ! / . . And so farewell : for thy suit touching' Knave's- 

■ong> acre, 

' beast. When it is mine, 'tis thine. [Ea?it, 

ver'd . 'Mar. , I thank your worship. 

_ "How was. I cozen'd in the calculation 

i 'OTthis’ man's fortune' ! my master cozen'd too, 
Whose pupil I am in the art of undoixig men ; 
.For that is our profession! Well, well, master 
, - Wellborn,. ... 
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You are of a sweet nature^ and fit again to be 

clieated : 

Winch^ if the Fates please^ when you* are pos- 
sess cl ■ 

Of the land and lady, you, sans question, shall 
■ he., , , , 

I’ll presently think of the means. 

„ . - hy, musing. 

Mmer Overreach, speaking to a servant within. 

^ Over. Sirrah, take my horse. 

I’ll walk to get me an appetite; ’tis but a 
mile, 

And exercise will keep me from being- pursey. 
Hal iVIarrall ! is he conjuring? perhaps 
The, knave has wrought the, prodigal to do' ■ ' 
Some outrage on himself, .and 'now he feels ■ 
Compunction in his consoiexice for t : no mat- 
cher,. 

So it be done. Marrall I 
Mar. ■ Sir. ■ 

Over. How' succeed we 
In our plot on "^Veliborn ^ 

Mar, Never better, sir. 

Over. Has he bang’d or drown’d himself ? 
Mar. No, sir, he lives ,* 

Lives once more to be made a prey to you, 

A greater prey than ever. 

Ove7\ Art thou in thy wits ? 

If thou art, reveal this miracle, and briedy. 
Mar. A lady, -sir, is fali’n in love with him. 
Over. With him ! what lady ? 

Mar. The rich lady All worth. 

Over. Thou dolt ! ' how dar’st thou speak 
this:? . 

Mar. I speak truth. 

And I do so but once a year, unless 

It be to you, sir : we dined with her ladyship, 

I thank his worship. 

Over. His worship ! 

Mar. As I live, sir, * 

I dined wdth him, at the great lady’s table, 
Simple as I stand here ; and saw when she kiss’d 
him. 

And w'oiild, at his request, have kiss’d me too ; 
But I was not so audacious, as some 5muths are. 
That dare do any thing, be it ne’er so absurd, 
And sad after performance. 

Over. Wliy, thou i-ascal ! 

To tell me these impossibilities. 

Dine at lier table 1 and kiss him ! or thee 1 

Impudent variet, have not I myself, 

To w'honi great countesses’ doors have oft dew 
open. 

Ten times attempted, since her husband’s death. 
In vain, to see her, though I came — a suitor ? 
And yet your good soiicitorship, and rogue 
W ellborn. 

Were brought into her presence, feasted with 
her I , 

But that I know thee a dog that cannot blush, 
This most incredible lie would call up one 
On thy buttermilk cheeks. 

Mar. Shall I not trust my eyes, six*. 

Or taste ? I feel her good cheer in my belly. 

■ ^ 


Over. You shall feel me, if you give not 
over, sirrah ; 

Recover your brains again, and be no more gull’d 
With a beggar’s plot, assisted by the adds " 

Of serving«men and cl^amberiuaids, for bevonci 
these 

Thou never saw’st a woman, or ril quit you. 
Prom my employments. 

Mar. Will you credit this yet ? 

On my confidence of their marriage, I Oucr’d 
Wellborn- 

I wmuld give a crown now I durst sav liis wor- 
ship * 

My nag, and twenty pounds. 

Over. Did you so, idiot! fSyrlhrs hi:ri Own. 
this the way to vrork hliu to despair. 

Or rather to cross me ? 

Mar. Will your worslsi]) kill mo ? 

Over. No, no ; but drive tJio lying spirit out 
of you. 

Mar. He's gone. 

Over. I have done then: now, forgetting 
Your late imaginary feast and lady, 

Know, my lord Lovell dines with me to-mor- 
' row. 

Be careful nought he wanting to receive him,* 
And bid my daughter’s women trim her up, 
Though they paint her, so she catch the lord, 
III thank them : 

There’s a piece for my late blows. 
k/Mar. I must yet su&er: 

But there may be a time — iJslde. 

Over, Do you grumble ? 

Mar. No, sir. ■ [EMimL 

ACT in. 
sen.^E t. 

The Country near Ovemaeh's House. 

Hater Lord Lovell, Ailworfh, fmd Servamts. 
Lov. Walk the horses down the hill : some- 
thing in private 

I must impart to Allwortli. lE.teuni Servants. 
ML 0, my lord, 

What sacrifice of reverence, duty, -watching. 
Although I could put off the use of sleep, 

And ever wait on your cummands to serve them ; 
tFlmt dangers, though in ne’er so horrid .shapes. 
Nay, death itself, though I should run to meet it, 
Can I, and with a thankful %viillnp:!ie3s, siuier ; 
But still the retrjhution will fall Aiort 
Of your bounties* shower’d u|mn me ? 

Lov. Loving youth ; 

Till what I purpose be put into act, 

Dp not o’erpriise it ; since you have trusted me 
With your soul’s nearest, nay, her dearest secx'ct, 
Rest confident ’tis in a eabiuei lock’d , - 
Ti*6acherY sliali never open. I luxve found you 
(For so much to your face I must profess, 
Howe’er you guard your nwilrntf with a blsvli 
for’t) 

More zealous in your love and service to me. 
Than I have been hi my rewards. 
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All Still great ones, 

Above my merit. 

Zov, Buch your gratitude calls them : 

Nor am I of that harsh and rugged tem|5er 
As some great men are tax’d with^ who imagine 
They part from the resplfct due to their honours. 
If tliey use not all such as follow them, 

Without distinction of their births, like slaves. 

I am not so condition’d: I can make 
A htting difference between my footboy. 

And .a^ gentleman 'by ^vant compeird, 'to serve m,e. 

„ J/l ,’Tis tbankfuily.acknoMdedged,; you have 
■been 

More like a father to me than a master: 

Pray you, pardon the comparison. 

Lov. 1 allow it ; 

And to give you assurance I am pleased in’t, 

My carriage and demeanour to 3 mur mistress. 
Fair Margaret, shall truly witness for me, 

I can command my passions. 

A/l ’’fis a conquest 

Few lords can boast of when they are tempted, 
~Oh ! 

Lov, Why do you sigh ? can you be doubt- 
ful of me ? 

By that fair name I in the wars have purchas- 
ed, 

And all my actions, hitherto untainted, 

I will not be more true to mine own honour^ 
Thjm to my Allworth ! 

AiL 


As you are the brave lord Lovell, 

T pur bare word only given is an assurance 
Of moi*e validity and W'eight to me, 

Than all the oaths, bound up wuth imprecations, 
Which^ when they would deceive, most courti- 

Yet being a man (for, sure, to style you more 
W ould relish of gross flattery) I am forced. 
Against my confidence of your worth and virtues. 
To doubt, nay more, to fear. 

Zov, So young, and jealous ! 

AH Were you to encounter with a single 
foe, 

The victory were certain ; but to stand 
The charge of two such potent enemies. 

At once assaulting you, as wealth and beauty. 
And those too seconded with power, is odds 
Too great for Hercules. 

Lov, Speak your doubts and fears, 

Since you will nourish, them, in plainer lan- 
guage. 

That I may understand them. 

Ail . WhaPs youi; will, ^ 

Though.:! lend arms against myself, (provided 
They m4y. advantage you,) must be obey’d. 

My much-loved lord, were Margaret only fair. 
The cannon of her more than earthly form. 
Though mounted high; commanding all beneath 

And ramm’d with bullets of her sparkling eyes, 
Of«all the bulwarks that defend your senses. > 
Gould batter none, but that which guardsypm* 
’sight. '■ ' '■* 

'But when the well-tuned accents of her 


Make musick to you, and with numerous sounds 
Assault your hearing, (such as TJiysses,yf [he] 
Now liveS again, howe’er he stood the Syrens, 
Could not resist,) the combat must grow doubt- 
ful 

Between your reason and rebellious passions. 

And this' too ; when you feel her touch, and 
breath 

Like a soft western wind, when it glides o’er 
Arabia, creating gums and spices ; 

And in the van, the nectar of her lips, 

Which you must taste, bring the battalia on, 
Well arm’d, and strongly lined with her discotirse, 
And knowing maimers, to give entertainment 
Flippolytus himself would leave Diana, 

To follow’ such a Venus. 

Loi\ Love hath made you 
Poetical, Allworth. 

All Grant all these beat off, 

Which if it be in man to do, youll do it. 
Mammon, in sir Giles Overreach, steps in 
With heaps of ill-got gold, and so much land, 
To make her more remarkable, as would tire 
A falcon’s wings in one day to fly over. 

O my good lord ! these powerful aids, 'which 
would 

Make a mis-shapen negro beautiful, 

(Yet are but ornaments to give her lustre, 

That in herself is all perfectioiij) must 
Prevail for her : I here release your trust ; 

'Tis happiness, enough, for me to serve you. 

And sometimes, with chaste eyes, to look upon 
her. 

Lov, Why, shall I swear? 

All O, by no means, my lord ; 

And wrong not so your judgment to the world, 
As from your fond indulgence to a boy, 

Your page, your servant, to refuse a blessing 


Divers great men are rivals for. 

Lov, Suspend 

Your Judgment till the trial. How far is it 
To Overreach’ house? 

All At the most some half hour’s riding; 
You’ll soon be there. 

Lov, And you the sooner fx*eed 
From your jealous fears. 

All O that I durst but hope it I ^Exeunt, 

SCENE II. 

A Room in Overreaches House, 

Enter Overreach, Greedy, and Marrall 
Over. Spare for no cost; let my dressers 
crack with the weight 
Of curious viands. 

Greedy. Store indeed^s no sore, sir. 

, Over. That proverb fits your stomach, mas- 
ter Greedy. 

And let no plate be seen but what’s pure gold. 
Or such whose workmanship exceeds the matter 
That it is made of ; let my choicest linen 
jPerfuine the room, and, when we wash, the 

; \ water,./' ^ - 

With precious powders mix’d, so please my lord 
That he luay,- with envy wish to bathe so over. 



• 

Mar. 'Twill be very chargeable. 

Over. Avauntj you drudge I 
Now all my labour’d ends are at the sttke. 

Is t a time to think of thrift ? Cali in my dauglu 
ter^ 

*And, master justice, since you love choice dishes. 

And plenty of them 

G-reedy. As I do, indeed, sir. 

Almost as much as to give thanks for them. 

Over. I do confer that providence, with my 
power 

Of absolute command to have abundance. 

To your best care. 

Greedy. Ill punctually discharge it, 

And give the best directions. Now am I 
In mine own conceit a monarch, at the least 
Arch-president of the boil’d, the roast, the 
baked, 

For which I wiJl eat often; and give thanks 
When m^y belly’s braced up like a drum, and 
that’s pure justice. 

Over. It must be so : — should the foolish girl 
prove modest. 

She may spoil all ; she had it not from me. 

But from her mother ; I was ever forward. 

As she must be, and therefore I’ll prepare her. 
Enter Margaret. 

Alone — and let your women wait without. 

Marg. Your pleasure, sir? 

Over. Ha i this is a neat dressing ! 

These orient pearls and diamonds well placed 
too ! 

The gown affects me not, it should have been 
Embroider’d o’er and o’er with flowers of gold ; 
But these rich jewels, and quaint fashion help 
it. 

And how below ? since oft the wanton eye. 

The face observed, descends unto the foot. 
Which being well proportion’d, as yours is. 
Invites as much as peiffect white and red. 
Though without art. How like you yoifr new 
woman, 

The lady Downfallen ? 

Marg. W ell, for a companion ; 

Not as a servant. 

Over. Is she humble, Meg, 

And careful too, her ladyship forgotten? 

Marg, I pity her fortune. 

Over. Pity her ! trample on her. 

I took her up in an old tamin'^' govrn, 

(Even starved for w^ant of twopenny chops,) to 
serve thee. 

And if I understand she but repines 

To do thee any duty, though ne’er so servile. 

I’ll pack her to her knight, where I have lodg- 
ed him, [ther. 

Into the counter, and there let them howl toge- 
Marg. You know your own ways, but for me, 
I blush 

When I command her, that was once attended 
With persons not inferiour to myself 
In birth. [ter, 

Over. In birth ! why, art thou not my daugh- 

* Linseywoolsey, . 
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The blest child of my industry and wealth ? 
Why, foolish girl, was’t not to make thee great. 
That I have run, and still pursue, those ways 
That hale down curses on me, w'hich I mind 

not ! 

Part with these humbl# thoughts, and apt thy- 
self 

To the noble state I labour to advance thee ; 

Or, by my hopes to see thee honourable, 

I will adopt a stranger to my heir. 

And throw thee from my care: do not provoke 

me. 

Marg, I will not, sir; mould me which way 
you please. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Over. How I interrupted ! 

Greedy. ’Tis matter of importance. 

The cook, sir, is self-wili’d, and will not learn 
From my experience; there’s a fawn brought 
in, sir. 

And, for my life, I cannot make him roast it 
With a Norfolk dumpling in the belly of it ; 
And, sir, we wise men know, without the dump- 
ling 

’Tis not worth three-pence. 

Over. Would it were whole in thy belly. 

To stuff it out ! cook it any way ; prithee, leave 
me. 

Greedy. Without order for the dumpling ? 
Over. Let it be dumpled 
Which way thou wilt ; or tell him, I will scald 
him 

In his own caldron. 

Greedy. I had lost my stomach 
Had I lost my mistress dumpling; I’ll give 
thanks for’t. 

Over. But to our business, Meg; you have 
heard who dines here ? 

Marg. I have, sir. 

Over. ’Tis an honourable man ; 

A lord, Meg, and commands a regiment 
Of soldiers, and, what’s rare, is one himself, 

A bold and understanding one : and to be 
A lord, and a good leader, in one yolrime. 

Is granted unto few but such as rise up 
The kingdom’s glory. 

Re-enter Greedy. 

Greedy. I’ll resign my office, 

If I be not better obey'd. 

Over. ’Slight, art thou frantick ? 

Greedy. Frantick! ’twouid make me fran- 
tick, and stark mad. 

Were I not a justice of peac^ and quorum tcM>, 
Which this rebellious cook cares not a straw for. 

There are a dozen of w’oodcocks 

Over. Make thyself 
Thirteen, the baker’s dozen. 

^eedy. I am contented. 

So they may be dress’d to my mind; be has 
found out 

A new device for sauce, and will not dish thmn 
With toasts and butter; my father was a tsy- 

lor, , ^ * 

I And my namCj though a justice, Greedy W outl- 
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^Ancl^ ere 1.11 see my lineage so abused, 

111 give up jny commission. ' 

' Omv Cook I— Rogue, obey lum ! 

I Iiave given the word, pray you now remove 
'yourself 

To n collar of brawn, and trouble me no fur- 
: tlier. 

Gre&bj. I will, and meditate wliat to eat at 
dinner,, ^ExlL 

Ocn\ And as I said, Meg, when this gull 
disturb'd us, 

Thk lionourable lord, this colonel, 

I v’ould have thy husband. 

iiiu/v;. There's too much disparity 
Between his (piality and mine, to hope it. 

Over. I more than hope, and doubt not to 
eifect it. 

Be thou no enemy to thyself ; my wealth 
Shall weigh his titles dowm, and make I'^ou 
equals. fme ; 

Now for the means to assure liim thine, observe 
Remember he’s a courtier, and a soldier, 

And not to he trifled with ; and, tlierefore, wdien 
He comes to woo you, see voti do not coy it ; 
This mincing modesty has spoil’ d many a match 
By a first refusal, in Vain after hoped for. 

3Iar^. Youll have me, sir, preserve the dis- 
tance that 
Confines a virgin ? 

. Orcr Virgin me no virgins ! 

I have you lose that name, or you lose me. 

I will have you private — start not — I say, pud- 
vate : ' 

if thou art my true daughter, not a bastard, 
Thou wilt venture alone with one man, though 

Like Jupiter to Semele, and come off too ; 

And therefore, when he kisses you, kiss close. 
Marg. I have heard this is the strumpets' 
fashion, sir. 

Which I must never learn. 

Over. Learn any thing, 

And from any creature that may make thee 
great; 

From the devil himself. 

Marg. This is but devilish doctrine ! 

Over, Or, if his blood grow hot, suppose he 
offer 

Beyond this, do not you stay till it cool. 

But meet his ardour ; if a couch he near, 

Sit down on't, and invite him. 

, ’ Marg, In your house, 

Your, own house, sir! for heaven's sake, what 
» 'are you then ? - 
Or wbtatr ^hall 1 he, sir ? 

Ov&r^ Siand noVon/orm ; 

Words are no substances. - ' A , 

Marg. Though you could dispense 
With your own honour,’ cast aside religioix, 

Ihe hopes of heaven, or fear of heE.; excuse- 
me, 

In^'vvorklly policy this is not the way - ' A - ^ 
To make me his wife,* his whore, I. grant it 

may dp, '■ 


My maiden honour so soon yielded up. 

Nay, prostituted, cannot but as.-ure him 
I, that aip, light to him, will not hold weight 
VFhene'ef tempted by others : so, \n Judgment, 
When to his lust 1 have givtui, up my honour. 
He must and will forsake me. 

Over. How I forsake thee! 

T)o 1 w^ear a sword for fashion ? or is this arm 
Shrunk up, or w'itlier’d ? does tlierelivea man 
Of that large list I have encounter’d witli, 

Can truly say i e’er gave inch of grouml 
Not purchased with iiis blood tiiat did oppose 
me? 

Forsake thee when the thing is done I he , dares 
not. 

Give me but proof lie has enjovM thy |>erson, 
Though •all Ills captains, echoes to his will, 
Stood arm’d By his side to justify the wrong, 
And he lumseif in the head of his hold troop. 
Spite of his lordship, and his colonelship. 

Or the judge’s favour, I will make him render 
A bloody and a stidct accompt, and force him. 
By marrying thee, to cure thy wounded honour 1 
I have said it. 

Enter 3Iiirni^L 

Mar, Sir, the man of honour's come, 

Newly alighted. 

Over, in, without reply; 

And do as 1 commadd, or thou art lost. 

■■■I:';.''.. Margaret, 

Is the loud musick I gave order for 
Ready to receive him? 

Mar, 'Tis, sii% 

Over,, Let them sound 

A princely welcoine. Roughness awhile leave 
me; 

For fawming now, a stranger to my nature, 
Alust make way for me. 

Loud musick. Enter Lord Lovell , Greed g. 

Allworth and Bfarj'aU, 

Lov, Sir, you meet your trouble. 

Over, What you are pleased to style so, is 
an honour 

Above my w^orth and fortunes. 

All, Strange ! so humble. 

Over, A justice of peace, my lord. 

[Premite Greedy to him, 
Lov. Your hand, good sir. 

Greedy, This is a lord, and some think this 
a favour ; 

But I had rather have my hand in my dumpling. 
Over, Room for my lord. 

Lov, I miss, sir, your fair daughter 
To crown my welcome. 

Over, May it please my lord 
To taste a glass of Greek wine first, and sud- 
: denly 

She shMl attend my lord. 

. .Lob. You'll be obey’d, sir. 

, ’ ' . ' ^ ■ {Exeunt all hut Overreach, 

Ovk\ 'Tis to my wish : as soon as come, ask 
■ -'forhef I-'.''--'- ^ 

Why, Meg Meg Overreach I— 
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Re-enter Margaret. 

How ! tears in your eyes! 
Hah I dry them quickly^ or 111 dig them out. 

Is this a time to whimper ? meet that greatness 
1 hat flies into thy bosom^ think what lis 
• For me to say, My honourable daughter ; 

And thou, when I stand bare, to say. Put on ; 
Or, Father, you forget yourself. No more. 

But be instructed, or expect ^he comes ! 

Re-enter Lord JLo'oell, Greedy ^ Allworth^ and 
Marrall. 

A black-brow’d girl, my lord. 

[Z/Orrf Lovell salutes Margaret. 
Lov. As I live, a rare one. 

AIL He's ta"en already : I am lost, 

Oi’er. „ That kiss 

Came twanging off, I like it ; qui| the room. 

[Lxeunt all but Over. Lov. and Marg. 
A little bashful, my good lord, but you, 

I hope, will teach her boldness. 

Lov. I am happy 
In such a scholar : but-- — 

Over. I am past learning, 

And therefore leave you to yourselves: i‘emem- 
ber. [Easit 

Lov. You see, fair lady, your father is soli- 
citous 

To have you change the barren name of virgin 
Into a hopeful wife. 

Marg. His haste, my lord, 

Plolds no power o'er my will. 

Lov. But o'er your duty. 

Marg, \Fhich,’forc8d too much, may break. 
Lot). Bend rather, sweetest : 

Think of your years. 

Marg. * Too few to match with yours ; 

And choicest fruits too soon plucked, rot and 
wither. 

Lov. Do you think I am old ? . 

Marg. I am sure I am too yomig*. 

Lov. I can advance you. * 

Marg. To a hill of sorrow ; 

Where every hour I may expect to fall. 

But never hope Arm footing. ^ You are noble, 

I of a low descent, however rich ; 

And tissues match'd with scarlet suit hut ill. 

O, my good lord, I could say more, hut that 
I dare not trust these walls. 

Lov. Pray you, trust my ear then. ^ 

Re-enter Overreach behind listening.^ 

Over. Close at it ! whispering ! this is ex- 
cellent ! 

And, by their postures, a consent on both parts. 

Re-enter 'Greedy behind. 

Greedy. Sir Giles, sir Giles ! 

Over. The great fiend stop that clapper ! 
Greedy. It must ring out, sir, when my belly 
rings noon. ^ ^ 

The haked-meats are run out, the roast turn d 
powder. 

Over. I shall powder you. 

Greedy. Beat me to dust,^ I care not ; 

In such a cause as this 111 die a martyr, . 


Over. Marry, and shall, vou barathrura of 
the shambies"’^ ! * [SMJm him. 

Greedy. Mow ! strike a justice, of peace ! 'tis 
petty treason 

Edwdrdi quinto : but that you a.re nir friend, 

I could commit you without bail or mainprixe. 
Over. Leave *yoiir| bawling, sir, or 1 shall 
commit you 

Where you shall not dine to-day ; disturb my 

lord. 

When he is in discourse' i 
Greedy. I s’ t a time to talk V. 

When we should be nunicliing ? 

Lov. Hah! 1 heard some noise. 

Over. ■ Mum, villain : vanish 1: shall we break 
a bargain 

Almost made up ? , * [Thrusts Greedy off. 

Lov. Lady, I understand you. 

And rest most happy in your choice, believe it ; 
ril be a careful ])ilot to direct * 

Your yet uncertain bark to a port of safety, 
Mary. So shall your honour save two lives, 
and bind us 
Y our slaves for ever. 

Lov. I am in the act rewarded. 

Since it is good ; howe’er, you must put on 
An amorous carriage towards me, to delude 
Your subtile fatlier. 

Marg. I am prone to that. 

; Lov. Now break we off our confereiice,-«”Sir 
Giles ! 

’ MTiere is sir Giles ? [Overreach comes 

Re-enter AUworthy Marrall, and Greedy. 

Over. My noble lord ; and how 

Does your lordship find her ? 

Lov. Apt, sir Giles, and coming; 

And I like her the better. 

Over. So do I too. 

Lov. Yet should we take forts at the first 
assault, ^ 

'Twere poor in the defendant ; I must confirm 
her 

With a love-letter or two, whieli I must have 
Deliver'd by my page, and you give way to’t. 

Over. With" all my soul a towarllly gen- 
tleman ! 

Your hand, good master AHworth ; know my 

house 

Is ever open to you. 

' Ail. 'Twas shut till now. [Aside. 

' Over. "Well done, well done, my honourable 
daughter 1 

Thou- rt .so already: know this gentle youth, 

And 'Cherish him/niy honourable daughter. 

Marg. I shall, with my%est care. 

[Aoia'C wiihiri m of a coach ■ 

» Over. Marm shuU, V'wj 'bamtlirum of the sliamhle# 1] 

laterally froro Horace : , , * • - ' .‘I 

cf hitratlHumque maresli I ^ , ’j 

Bmdhrmn is ftoqn&mlv nnHihy oiiroM ni tMCWSUcai 

sanae of an abyss, or devourinj? gulf : . ^ 'fhus 

‘■‘■■■Vbu cnrae to scour your maw ’tv itii the giK>a cnser ' 

Which will be lost in your lean Immihrumt 
You Kitchaa-stuir dev '.Hirer r , JTkfWmmsk 

I have not heard it oMmmi that %tm&nmrhm taken a few 
traits of the character of Ilia justice w the ma * 

comedy uMfte , 
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Over. A couch ! 

Greedy. More stops 

Before we go to dinner ! 

^Jnter Lady Allworth and WeUhorn. 

L. AIL If I find welcome, 

You share in it ; if not, Fli back a, gain, 

Now I knovF your ends; for I come arm'd for 
all 

Can be objected. 

Lov,' Howl tlie lady Ail worth 1 
Omr. And thus attended 1 
^Loveii salutes Lady AUwortk^ Lady Allmorth 
salutes Margaret 

Mar. No, I am a dolt, 

The spirit of lies hath enter'd me. 

Over. Peace, Patch ; 

*Tis more than %vonder I an astonishment 
That does possess me wholly I ‘ 

Lon. Noble lady, 

This is a favour, to prevent my visit. 

The service of my life can never equal. 

L. All. My lord, I laid wait for you, and 
much hoped 

You would have made my poor house your first 
inn; 

And therefore doubting that you might forget 
me. 

Or too long dwell here, having such ample 
cause, 

Jn tWip^inequalFd beauty, for your stay ; 

And fearing to trust any but myself 
With the relation of my service to you, 

I borrow'd so much from my long restraint, 

And took the air in person to invite you. 

Lov, Your bounties are so great, they rob 
me, madam, 

Of words to give you tbanks, 

L. All. Good sir Giles Overreach. \_Saluteshim\ 

‘ — How dost thou, Marrall ? liked you my meat 
so ill. 

You'll dine no more with me ? 

Greedy. I will, when you please. 

An it like your ladyship. 

L. All. When you please, master Greedy ; 

If meat can do it, you shall be satisfied. 

And now, my. Iprd, pray take into your know- 
ledge 

This gentleman ; howe'er his outside's coarse, 

‘ [^Presents Wellborn. 

His inward linings are as fine and fair 
As any man's ; wonder not I speak at large : 
An^^ howsoe'er his humour carries him 
To accoutred, what taiht soever . 

For Ms w'lldl^e hath stuck upon his fame,. 

He ere. long, Mth boldness, rank himself 
With some that%Sf^^OntemMd him. Sir Giles 

Overreach, ^ 

If I am welcome, J \ ' ‘ 

Oner., My nephew. 1 ■" -v •' 

. He has 'been -too long a 

have,, ^ 

Fray let it be mended. . 7 , . ^ / 

\jL,omll miferring aside with Wdl^mv 


Mar. Why, sir, what do you mean ? 

This is rogue* Wellborn, morister, prodigy, 

That shou.y hang or drown himself ; no man of 
worship, 

Much less your nephew. 

Over. Well, sirrah, we shall reckon 
For this hereafter. 

Mar. ril not lose my jeer, 

Though I be beaten dead for'fe. 

W^elL Let my silence plead 
In my excuse, my lord, till better leisiirf 
Offer itself to hear a full relation 
Of my poor fortunes. 

Lov. I would hear, and help them. 

Over. Your dinner waits you. 

Lov. Pi*ay you lead, we follow. 

L. AIL Nay, you are my guest; come, dear 
master lYellborn. [Eorjffit all but Greedy. 
Greedy. Lear master Well born I So she said ; 
heaven ! heaven I 

If my belly would give me leave, I could ru- 
minate 

All day on this: I have granted twenty war- 
rants 

To have him committed, from all prisons in the 
shire. 

To Nottingham gaol ; and now, Lear master 
Wellborn I 

And, My good Nephew! — ^but I play the fool 
To stand here prating, and forget my dinner. 

Iie...enter MarralL 

Are they set, Marrall ? 

Mar. Long since ; pray you a word, sir. 
Greedy. No wording now. 

Mar. In troth, I must ; my master 
Knowing you are his good friend, makes bold 
with you. 

And does entreat you, more guests being 
come in 

Than he^expected, especially lus nephew. 

The table being full too, you would excuse 
i ■■■■■■■■.him,. ■ ■ " ' 

I And sup with him on the cold meat. 

I Greedy. How ! no dinner, 

j After all my care ? 
i Mar. 'Tis but a penance for 
I A meal ; besides, you broke your fast, 
j Greedy. That was 

I But a bit to stay my stomach : a man in com- 
I mission 

Give place to a tatterdemalion I 
I Mar,,. No bug words, sir: 

Should his worship hear you 

Greedy, Lose my dumpling too. 

And butter'd toasts, and woodcocks I 
Mar. Come, have patience. 

If you will dispense a little with your wox'ship. 
And sit with the waiting women, you'll have 
dumpling, 

TWopdcdck, and butter'd toasts too. 

Greedy* , This revives me : 

I will gorge there sufficiently, 

■ - ‘This is the way, sir. ■ IMmuni* 
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SCENB. Ill, 

Another Room in Overreach* s House, 

Enter Overreach, as from dinner, 

0?)en She’s caught! O women! — she neg- 
lects my lord^ 

And all her compliments applied to Wellborn 1 
The garments of her widowhood laid by, 

She now appears as glorious as the spring. 

Her eyes fix’d on him, in the wine she drinks. 
He being her pledge, she sends him burning 
kisses. 

And sits on thorns, till she be private with him. 
She leaves my meat to feed upon his looks; 

And if in our discoui'se he be but named. 

From her a deep sigh follows. But why grieve I 
At this? it makes for me ; if she prove his. 

All that is her’s is mine, as I will work him. 
Enter MaTTall. 

Mar, Sir, the whole board is troubled at 
your rising. 

Over. No matter, I’ll excuse it: prithee, I 
Marrall, 

W atch an occasion to invite my nephew 
To speak with me in private. i 

Mar. Who I the rogue 
The lady scorn’d to look on ? 

Over, You are a wag. 

Enter Lady Allworth and Wellborn. 

Mar. See, sir, she’s come, and cannot be 
without him. 

L. AIL With your favour, sir, after a plen- 
teous dinner, 

I shall make bold to walk a turn or two 
In jmur rare garden. 

Over. There’s an arbour too. 

If your ladyship please to use it. 

L. All. Come, master W eUborn. 

[Ecemnt Lady Allworth and Wellbmm. 
Over. Grosser and grosser! now I believe 
the poet « 

Feign’d not, but was historical, when he wrote 
Pasiphae was enamour’d of a bull : 

This lady’s lust’s more monstrous. My good 
lord, 

Enter Lord Lovell, Margaret, and the rest. 
Excuse my manners. 

Lov. There needs none, sir Giles, 

1 may ere long say Father, when it pleases 
My dearest mistress to give warrant to it. 

Over. She shall seal to it, my lord, and make 
me happy. 

Re-^enter Wellborn and Lady Allworth. 
Marg. My lady is return’d. 

L. AIL Provide my coach, 

111 instantly away ; my thanks, sir Giles, 

For my entertainment. 

Over. ’Tis your nobleness 
To think it such. 

L. AIL I must do you a further wrong. 

In takiiig away your honourable guest, 

Lov. I wait on you, madam ; farewell, good 
sir Giles. 

L, AIL Good mistress Margaret ; nay, oome, 
master Wellborn, . . . 


I must not leave you behind , *111 sooth, I must 
not. 

Over. Hob me not, madam, of all joys at 
once ; 

Let my nephew stay behind : he shall have my 
coach, ^ 

And, after some small conference between us, 
Soon overtake your ladyship. 

L. All. Stay not long, sir. 

Lov. This parting kiss : IKisses AfargareL} 
you shall every day hear from me 
By my faithful page. 

AIL ’Tis a service I am proud of. 

\JEjceunt Lord Locdl, Lady Allworth, Allworth 
and Marralh 

Over. Daughter, to your chamber. 

Margaret, 

You may wonder,’ nephew, 

After so long an enmity between us, 

I should desire your friendship. 

Well. Soldo, sir; 

'Tis strange to me. 

Over. But III make it no wonder ; 

And what is more, unfold my nature to you. 

We worldly men, when we see friends, and 
kinsmen, 

Past hope sunk in their fortunes, lend no hand 
To lift them up, but rather set our feet 
Upon their heads, to press them to the bottom ; 
As, I must yield, with you I practised it 
But, now I see you in a way to rise, 

1 can and will assist you ; this rich lady 
(And I am glad oft) is enamour’d of you ; 

’Tis too apparent, nephew'. 

Well. No such thing : 

Compassion rather, sir. 

Over. Well, in a word. 

Because your stay is short. I’ll have you seen 
No more in this base shape; nor shall she 
say, 

She married you like a beggar, or in debt. 

Well. He’ll run into the noose, and save my 
labour. 

Over. You have a trunk of rich clothes, not 
far hence. 

In pawn ; I will redeem them > and that no 
clamour 

May taint your credit for your petty debt«, 

You shall have a thousand pounds to cut them 
off. 

And go a free man to the w'ealthy lady. 

Well This done, sir, out of love, and no ends 
else — ^ * • 

Over. As it is, nephew. 

Weil. Binds me still your servant. 

Over. No compliments, you are staid fori 
ere you have supp’d 

You shall hear from me. My couch, knaves, for 
my nephew! 

To-morrow I will visit you. 

Well. Here’s an uncle - 

In a man’s extreme^ I how mmh they do b»M 
you, ,• 

That say you are hard-hearted I 
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so.s. 

Om\ deeds, nephew, ^ 

Shall speak my love; what men report I weigh 
Bof. 

ACT IV, 

SCENE %, 

A Moom in Ladji AUwortfis IJoim, 

Enter L&rd Lovell and Aiiworth, 

Lov. 'Tis well ; give me my cloak ; I now 
discharge you 

From further service : mind your own affairs, 

I hope tiiey will ipi'ove successful. 

AIL U'iiat is blest 

With your goudwisli, niylord, cannot but prosper. 
Let ciftertimes report, and to your honooi*. 

How much 1 stand engaged, for I want language 
To speak my debt; yet if a tear or two 
Of joy, for your much goodness, can supply 

My tongue’s defects, I could 

^ iot?. Nay, do not melt : 

This ceremonial thanks to me’s superfluous. 

Over, [within.2 Is my lord stirring? 

Loo, ’Tis he ! oh, here’s your letter : let 
him in. ^ 

Enter Overreaeh, Greedi/, mid AlarralL 
Over, A good day to my lord I 
Loth You are an early riser, 

Sir Giles, 

And reason, to attend your lordship. 
Lour And you, too, master "Greedy, up so 
soon i 

Grmdy, In troth, my lord, after the sun is ] 

I cannot sleep, for I have a foolish stomach 
That croaks; for breakfast. With your lordship’s 
favour, 

I have a serious question to demand 
Of my worthy friend sir Giles. 

Lov, Pray you use your pleasure. 

G^'eedy. How’ far, sir Giles, and pray you an- 
swer me 

Upon your credit, hold you it to be 
From your manor-house, to this of my lady 
‘ Allworth’s ? 

Over, Why, some four mile. 

Greedy, HoV ! four mile, good sir Giles 

Upon your reputation, think l)etter ; 

For if you do abate but one half quarter 
Of five, you do yourself the greatest wrong 
That can be in the world ; for four miles rid- 
ing 

Gould’ not have raise^ so huge an appetite . 

As I feel gnawing on me. 

3iar. Whether you ride. 

Or go afoot, you -are that way still provided. 

An it please your worship, . ,, y 

Over, How now, sirrah ? - prating 
Before my lord I xio difference I Go to my ne- 
' phew, ^ ^ y r; '■ , ,.y " ,, ' ; , ; j^ship 

See ^11 his debts dischai’ged, and help Ms wor-^ 
Tq fit onliis rich suit, ’ . y; ,, 

Mar, I may fit you too, / ' , 

Toss’d like a dog still, ’ 


Lov, 1 have writ tliis mons.ln;! 

A few. lines to my mistrcs>, fair daughter.. 

Over, ’f will fire iier, ibr sbeb. v’bolly your’s 
alreadv:- — * 

Sweet master Aiiworth, take my ring; ’twill 
carrv you 

To lier pr^ence, I dare w*arnint y<'iu ; and there 

plead 

For mv good lord, if you shall find occasi«m. 

That 'done, pray ride to Nottingham, get a 
license, 

Still by this token. PH Ijave it di q>alvh'{L 
And suddenly? my lord, that i may say, 

My lionourahle, iiay, rlMit hommrai)le tlauakier. 

Greedy, Take my advice, yotmg gentleman, 

. get your !>reakfast ; , 

’Tis unw’holesome to ride fasting : Hi eat, with 

you, 

And eat to purpose. 

Over. Hungry again ! did you not devour 
this morning 

A shield of brawn, and a barrel of Colchester 
oysters? 

Greedy. lYhy, that was, sir, only to scour my 
stomach, 

A kind of a preparative. Come, gentleman, 

I will not have you feed like the hangman of 
Flushing, 

Alone, while I am here. 

Lov, Haste your return. 

Ail* I will not fail, my lord. 

Greedy, Nor I to line 
My Christmas coffer. 

^Exeunt Greedy and AHumrlh 
Over, To my wish ; we are private. 

I come not to make ofer with ray daughter 
A certain portion, that were poor and trivial : 

In one word, I pronounce all that is mine, 

In lands or leases, ready coin or goods, 

IFith lipr, my lord, comes to you ; nor shall 
■ you: have , ■ ■ , , , , , 

One "motive to induce you to believe 
I live too long, since every year I’ll add 
Something unto the heap, which shall be jmur’s | 

too. V.'.J 

Lov, You are a right kind father. f 

Over, You shall have reason ■ 

To think me such. How do you like this seat? \ 

It is well wooded, and,w'ell water’d, the acres 1 

Fertile "^and i*ich; would it not serve for change 
To entertain your friends in a summer progress ? l 

What thinks my noble lord ? ' " 

- Lov. *Tis a wholesome air, | 

And well built pile; and she that’s mistress 1 
of it ■ 

Worthy the large i^eveniie. 

Over, She the mistress ! 

It may he so for a time : but let my lord 
Say onlythat he likes it, and would have it, 

- 1 ^ say,>re long ’tis his. i ^ 

vLouN;; Impossible.. f 

. Ove}\ You do conclude too fast, not knowing 

I Nor the en^hes. that I work by. Tisnot alone | 
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The lady Ailworth’s lands, for those once Well- 

born s 

(As jjy her dotage on him I know t^ey will be,) 
bhall soon be mine ; but point out any man’s 
ill all tlie sliire^ and say they lie convenient 
And iisefui for your lordship, and once more 
i say aloud, they are your’s. 

Lov. I dare not own 

What’s hy unjust and cruel means extorted ; 

My fame and credit are more dear to me, 
i han so to expose them to be censured by 
The publick voice. 

Over. You run, my lord, no hazard. 

Your reputation shall stand as fair 
In all good men’s opinions as now ; 

Nor can my actions, though condemn’d for ill, 
Cast any foul aspersion upon your’s. 

For, though I do contemn report myself. 

As a mere sound, I still will be so tender 
Of what concerns you, in all points of honour. 
That the immaculate whiteness of your fame. 
Nor your unquestioned integrity, | 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or-spot I 


Lov. I admire 
The toughness of your nature. 

Over. ’Tis for you, 

My lord, and for my daughter, I am m.trble ; 
Nay more, if you wi^ have my character 
In little, I enjoy more true delight 
In my arrival to my wealth these dark 
And crooked ways, than you shall e'er take 
pleasure 

In spending what my industry hath compass’d. 
My haste commands me hence; iu oae word, 
therefore, 

Is it a match ? 

Lov. I hope, that is past doubt now. 

Over. Then rest secure ; not the hate of all 
mankind here. 

Nor fear of what can fall on me hereafter. 
Shall make me study aught but your advance- 
ment 

One story higher : an earl ! if gold can do it.. 
Dispute not my religion, nor my fidth ; 

Though I am borne thus headlong by my will. 
You may make choice of what belief you please. 


That may take from your innocence and candour. To me they are equal; so, my lord, good morrow, 

ATJ t- j i.j.. ^ •' o’ : « :■ r wi 


All my ambition is to have my daughter 
Eight honourahie, w^hich my lord can make her : 
And might I live to dance upon my knee 
A young lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ultra to my proudest hopes. 

As for possessions, and annual rents. 

Equivalent to maintain you in the port 
Your noble birth and present state requires, 

I do remove that burthen from your shoulders. 
And take it on mine own: for, though I ruin 
The country to supply your riotous w^aste. 


Lov. He’s gone — I w'onder how the earth 
can bear 

Such a portent ! I, that have lived a soldier, 
And stood the enemy’s violent charge undaunted. 
To hear this blasphemous beast am btA d all 
over ' „ 

In a cold sweat : yet, like a mountain, he 
(Confirm’d in atheistical assertions) 
is no more shaken than Olympus is 
1 When angry Boreas loads his double head’*^ 


The scourge of prodigals, w^ant, shall never find With sudden drifts of snow. 


Lov, Are you not frighted with the impre- 
cations 

And curses of whole families, made wu-etched 
By your sinister practices } 

Over. Yes, as rocks are, 

When foamy biliow>^s split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved. 
When wolves, with hunger pined, howl at her 
brightness. 

I am of a solid temper, and, like these. 

Steer on a constant course : wdth mine o\m 
sword, 

If call’d into the field, I can make that right 
Which fearful enemies murmur’d at as wrong. 
Now, for these other piddling complaints 
Breath’d out in bitterness ; as when they call 
me 

Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 
On my poor neighbour’s right, or grand incloser 
Of what was common, to my private use ; 

Nay, when my ears are pierced with widows’ i 
dies, [old, 

And undone orphans wash with tears my thresh- i 
1 only think what ’tis to have my daughter 
Eight honourable*; and ’tis a powerful charm 
Makes me insensible of remorse, or pity, 

Or the least sting of conscience. 


Enter Lady Allworth, Waiting Woman, mid 
Amhk. 

L. AIL Save you, my lord I 
Disturb I not your privacy 
Lov. No, good madam ; 

For your own sake I am glad you came no 

Since this bold bad man. Sir Giles Overreach, 
Made such a plain discovery onum^eU, 

And read this morning such a devilish malms, 
That 1 should think it a sin next to his 
But to repeat it. 

L. AIL I ne’er press d, my lord, 

On others privacies ; yet, against my wiil, 
Walking, fox'* health sake, in the galler} 
Adioining to your lodging#, I was made 
(So vehement and loud he was) partaker 
Of his tempting offers. 

Lov. Please you to command 
Your servants hence, and 1 shall gladly hew 
Your wiser counsel, 

« Olyrnfui 

drift, mJ'u' Z 

uSS & row writers, who were iodeert little soiratous of 
accuraeyiu these trivialmatters.— A 
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L. AU, 'Tis, mj lord, a woman s. 

But true ajid hearty -wait in the next room. 
But he withhi call ; yet not so near to force me 
To xvhisper my intents. 

• Jmb , ' We are taug’ht bc^tter 
By you, good madam. 

’‘Womaru And well know our distance, 
is. AU, Do so, and talk not; 'twill become 
yoiir breeding. [^Exeiint Amble and Woman. 
Now, my good lord: if I may use my freedom, 

As to an honoured friend 

'■ Xon.' . .You lessen .'else 
Your favour to me. 

L. AIL I dare then say thus ; 

As you are noble (bowe’er common men 
Make sordid wealth the object and sole end 
Oi tbeir industrious aims) 'twill not agree 
With those of eminent blood, w^ho are engaged 
More to prefer tbeir honours, than to increase 
The state left to them by tbeir ancestors. 

To study large additions to tbeir fortunes, 

And quite neglect their births : — though I must 
grant. 

Riches, well got, to be a useful servant, 

But a bad master. 

Lov. Madam, 'tis confess'd ; 

But what infer you from it ? 

Xj, ail This, my lord ; 

That ^ all wrongs, though thrust into one 
scale, 

Slide pf themselves oif, when right fills the 

' Atxdftonot bide the trial ; so all wealth, 

I naean if ill acquired, cemented to honour 
By virfuous ways achieved, and bravely pur- 
chased, 

Is but as I'ubbish pour'd into a river, 

(HoTve'er intended to make good the hank,) 
Rendering' the water, that was pure before. 
Polluted and unwholesome. I allow 
The heir of Sir Giles Overreach, Margaret, 

A maid well qualified, and the richest match 
Our north part can make boast of; yet she 
cannot, 

With all that^ she brings with her, fill their 
liiotiths, 

That never will forget who was her father ; 

Or that my husband Allworth's lands, and W ell- 
born's, 

(How wrung from both needs now no repetition,) 
Were real motives that more w'ork'd your lord- 

To joinyour families,.thanher form and virtues r- 
You may conceive the rest. 

Loi). I do, sWeet madam. 

And long since have considered it. I know. 
The sum of all that makes a just .man happy 
.Consists in the well choosing oHiis wife ; 

And there, well to discharge it, does require 
Equality of years, of birth, of fortune; . 

For beauty being poor, and not cried up . \ 

By birth or wealth, can truly mi:^e with neither,' 
And wealthy where there's such difference 
years, “ 


And fair descent, must make the yoke uneasy : — - 
But I comt| nearer. 

L. AIL Pray you do, my lord. 

Loth Were () verreaeli’ states thrice centupled, 
his daughter 

Millions of degrees mtu‘h fairer than she 
Howe'er 1 might urge precedents to excuse me, 
I would not so adulterate my blood 
By marrying iVIurgaret, ami so leave my issue 
Made up of several pieces, one }Ktrt scarlet 
And the otlier London blue. In my own tomb 
I will inter my name first. 

L, All. I am glad to hear tliis,— — - 
Why then, my lord, pretend your marriage to 
her ? 

Dissimulation but ties false knots 

On that straight line by which you hitherto 

Have measured ail you actions. 

Loth I make answer, 

And aptly, with a question. Wherefore have 
you, ‘ 

That, since your husband’s death, have lived a 
strict 

And chaste nun's life, on the sudden given your- 
self 

To visits and entertainments? think you, madam, 
'Tis not grown publick conference ? or the fa- 
vours 

Which you too prodigally have thrown on IFell- 
born, 

Being too reserved before, incur not censure ? 

L. AIL I am innocent here, and, on my life, 

I swear 

My ends are good. 

Loth On my soul, so are mine 
To Margaret ; but leave both to the event : 

And since this friendly privacy does serve 
But as an offer'd means unto ourselvOvS 
To search each other furtlier, y<Hi having shewn 
Your cace of me, I, my respect to you ; 

Deny me not, but still in chaste words, madam. 
An afternoon's discourse. 

L, All. So I shall hear you, \^Ejffeunt 

.. SCBNJ2 II. ■ 

Before TapwelUa House. 

Enter Tapwell and Froth. 

^ Tap. Undone, undone I this was 5^0 ur coun- 
sel, Froth. 

Froth. Mine I I defy thee : did not master 
Marrall 

(He has marr'd all, I am sure) strictly com- 
mand us. 

On pain of sir Giles Overreach' displeasure. 

To turn the gentleman out of doors ? 

Tap. 'Tis true ; 

But now he’s his uncle's darling, and has got 
Master justice Greedy, since he fill'd his belly. 
At his commandment, to do any thing ; 

Wq% woe tons! 

F^oih.^ He may prove merciful. 

Tap. Troth, we do not deserve it at hie hands. 
Though he.L^5ew all the passages of our house. 
As. the. receiving of stolen goods, and bawdry, 


Sp^ 

When he was rogue W ellhorn no man would be- 
lieve hiraj 

And then his information could no%hurt us j 
But now he is right worshipful again^ 

. Who dares but doubt his testimony ? methinks 
I see thee, Froth, already in a cart 
For a close bawd, thine eyes even pelted out 
With dirt and rotten eggs ; and my hand his- 
. . . 

If I escape the halter, with the letter K 
Printed upon it. 

Froth, Would that were the worst I 
That were but nine days* wonder : as for credit 
We have none to lose, hut we shall lose the 
^ money ^ [on't. 

He owes us, and his custom ; there’s the worst 
Tap, He has summon’d all his creditors by 
the drum. 

And they swarm about him like so many sol- 
diers 

On the pay day ; and has found out such a new 

WAY 

To PAY HIS OLD DEBTS, as *tis Very likely 
He shall be chronicled for it 1 
Froth, He deserves it 

More than ten pageants*. But are you sure his 
worship 

Comes this way to my lady’s 

[A cry within : Brave master W eliborn I 
Tap, Yes: — I hear him. 

Froth, Be ready with your petition, and pre- 
sent it 

To his good grace. 

Fnter Wellborn in a rich habits followed by Marr- 
all, Greedy, Order, Fwmace, and Creditors; 
Tapwell kneeling, delivers his petition. 

Well, How’s this 1 petition’d too.^ 

But note what miracles the payment of 
A little trash, and a rich suit of clothes • 

Can work upon these rascals ! I shall be, 

I think, prince Wellborn. 

Mar, When your worship’s married 
You may be : — 1 know wdiat I hope to see you. 
Well, Then look thou for advancement. 

Mar, To be known 

Your worship’s baililf is the mark I shoot at. 

Well, And shou shalt hit it. 

Mar. Pray you, sir, dispatch 
These needy followers, and for my admittance, 
Provided you’ll defend me from sir Giles, 

His verp li3cBlp 

He shall he chronicled /o?- itJ 
Froth. He deserves it 

More than ten ^e.ge&nts,'] This is a pleasant allusion to the 
minute industry with which Holingshead, Stowe, Baher, and the 
other chroniclers of those times, collected every unimportant 
event and individual history, to swell their useful but d^ultory 
pages. 

** 1 more voluminous should grow 
Chie% if them, should tell, 

All kind of weather that befel. 

Than Holingshead or Stowe.'* Cowlejf,. 

The reply of Froth is sarcastically aimed at the perverse pains 
bestowed by the former of these writers on the ridiculous mum- 
mery, under the name of which the city was iuth^ 
habit of exhibiting on every publick occasion.— 

■■ ••r 
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j Whose service I am weary of, I’ll say something 
You shall give thanks for. 

Well, Fear me not sir Giles. 

Greedy. Who, Tapwell? I remember thy 
wife brought me, 

Last new-year’s ti(ie.#a couple of fat turkies. 
Tap, And shall do every Christmass, let your 
worship 

But stand my friend now. 

Greedy. How ! with master Wellborn ? 

I can do any thing with him on such terms,— 
See you this honest couple, they are good souls 
As ever drew out fosset ; have they not 
A pair of honest faces ? 

Well, I o’erheard you, 

And the bribe he promised. You are cozen’d in 
them ; 

For, of all the scum that grew rich by my riots, 
This, for a most unthankful knave, and this. 

For a base bawd and whore, have worst deserv- 
ed me. 

And therefore speak not for them : by your place 
You are rather to do me justice ; lend me your 
ear: ■ 

r— Forget his turkies, and call in his license. 

And, at the next fair, Fli give you a yoke of 
oxen 

Wo?rth ail his poultry. 

Greedy. I am changed on the sudden 
In my opinion ! come near ; nearer, rasc^. 

And, now I view him better, did you e’er see 
One look so like an archknave ? his very coun- 
tenance, 

Should an understanding judge but look upon 
him, 

Would hang him, though he were innocent. 

Tap. Froth, Worshipful sir. 

Greedy. No, though the Great Turk came, 
instead of turkies, 

. To beg my favour, J am inexorable. 

Thou hast an- ill name : besides tby musty ale, 

I That hath destroy’d many of the king’s liege 
people, 

Thou never hadst in thy house, to stay men’s 
stomachs, 

A piece of Suffolk cheese, or gammon of bacon, 

Or any esculent, as the learned caM it. 

For their emolument, but sheer drink only. 

For which gross fault I here do damn thy license, 
Forbidding thee ever to tap or draw ; 

For, instantly, I %vili in mine own person 
Command the constable to pull down thy sign. 
And do it before J eat. 

Froth, No mercy! * 

Greedy, Vanish ! 

If I shew any, may my promised oxen gore 
me! 

■ . Tap, Unthanliful knaves are ever so iwari- 

■ :ed. 

Greedy, Tapmeli» 

Well. Speak ; what are you? ^ ^ 

.. I bred, A decay’d vintner, sir, ' ' ' 

Ttai- might have thrived, but riiat your wor^ 

’ '^ph^-oke me 
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With trusting’ you with muskadlne and eggs, 

And dre-poiind suppers, with your after drink- 
ings, 

Wlien you lodged upon tlie Bankside. 

JFeiL: 1 remember. 

■I Cred, I have not b^en hasty, nor e'er laid 
■ ' to arrest you ; 

And therefore, sir — 

Weii. lliou art an honest fellow, 
ni set thee up again ; see' his bill paid. 

What a„re you ? ' 

2 Cred. ' A tailoi* once, but now mere botcher. 

I gave you credit for a suit of clothes, 

IFliich was all my stock, but you failing in pay- 
ment,; ■ ■ 

I was removed from the shop-board, and confin- 
ed 

Under a stall. 

WeU, "See him paid ; and botch no more, 

2 Cred, I ask no interest, sir. 

We/L Such tailors need not ; 

If their bills are paid in one and twenty year 
They are seldom losers. — O, I know thy face, 
Thou wert my surgeon : you must tell no tales ; 
Those days are done. I will pay you in private. 
Ord, A royal gentleman ! 

Fnrn, Royal as an emperor ! 

Hell j)rove a brave master ; my good lady knew 
To choose a man. 

See all men else discharg'd ; 

And since old debts are clear d by a new way, 

A little bounty will not misbecome me; 

T^e.r^'s something, honest cook, for thy good 

And this for your respect ; take% lis good gold, 
Aiid 1 able to spare it. 

Ord. You are too munificent. 

Fum, He was ever so. 

WeH. Pray you, on before. 

^ Cred, fleaven bless you ! 

Mar, At four o'clock the rest know where to i 
meet me. 

\Exeu7it Order, Furnace, and Creditor,s, 
Well Now, master Mai-rall, what’s the weigh- 
ty secret 

You promised to impart ? 

Mar, Sir, time nor place 
Allow me to relate each circumstance. 

This only in a word; I know Sir Giles 
Will come upon you for security 
* Tor his thousand pounds, which you must not 
consent to.' - ■ ^ • 

I** As he grows in he^t, as I am^sure he will. 

Be you but rough, and say he’s in your debt 
. Ten times the sum, upon sale of your land ; 

I had a hand m % (I speak it to my shame) 
When you were defeated of it. ^ 

WeiL TlmPsTor^Ven, ■ 

Mar, 1 shall deserve it: then „ urge him to 
produce 

The deed in udiich you pass’d it oy er to him> 
Which I know hell have about him tO deliver . 
To the lord Lovell, with many other writings, 

' And present monies: I’ll instruct you further. 


As I wait on your worsliip : if I play not roj 

prize 

To 'your 'full content, and your uncle’s much 

Vexation, 

Hang up Jack MarralL 

Well, I rely up<m thee. {Exeunt, \ 

SCENE III. 

A Room hi Orenrnrldn I[ousi\ 

Enter AUirarth and Martjnrrf, 

All. Whether to yield the first praise to mv 
lord’s 

UnequalFd temperance, or your (‘oustant sweet- 
ness, * f' 

That I yet live, my weak hands fasten’d on 
Hope’s anchcu*, spite of all storms of ilespair, 

I yet rest doubtful. 

Mnrg. Give it to lord Lovell ; 

For what in him was bounty, iii me’s duty. 

I make but payment of a debt to wliich 
IVIy vows, in that high office register’d, 

Are faithful witnesses. 

All, ’Tis true, my dearest ; 

Yet, when I call to mind how many fair ones 
Make ivilfui .shipivreck of their faiths, and 
oaths 

To God and man, to fill the arms of greatness ; 

And you Vise up no less than a glorious star 
To the amazement of tlie world^ — ^that hold ou 
Against tlie stern authority of a father. 

And spurn at honour, when it comes to court 
you ; 

I am so tender of your good, that faintly, f 

With your wrong, I can wish myself that right p 
You yet are pleased to do me. 

Marg, Yet, and ever. . j 

To me w^hat’s title, when content is wanting .^ : 

Or w^ealth, raked up together with much care, 

And to be kept wuth more, when the heart pines, ; 
In being dispossess’d of what it longs for ; 

Beyond the Indian mines or the smooth brow 
Of a pleased sire, that slaves me to his will ; 

And so his ravenous humour may be feasted 
By my obedience, and he see me great, ^ 

Leaves to my soul nor faculties nor power f 

To make her owui election | 

All. But the dangers 

That follow the repulse — ' 

Marg, To me they are nothing: 1 

Let Allworth love, I cannot be iinliappy. 1 

Suppose the worst, that in his rage, he "kill me ; : 

A tear or two, by you dropt on my hex-se, 

In sorrow for my fate, will call back life ' 

So far as but to say, tliat I die yours ; j 

I then shall rest in peace: or should he prove ! 

So cruel, as one death wmuld not suffice : 

His thirst of vengeance, but with lingeidng tor-, ' 
ments. 

In mind and body, I must waste to air, * 

In poverty join’d with banishment ; so you share : 
In my afflictions, which I dare not wish you, I# 

So high I prize you, I could undergo them 
|; With’feuch a patience as should look down 
I :With'i3cbrE';oii his worst malice. 
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AIL Heaven avert 

Such trials of your true affection to me I 
Nor will it unto you that are all mercy, 

Shew so much rigour : hut since we fiust i-un 
Such desperate hazards, let us do our best 
To steer between them, 

Marg. Your lord’s ours, and sure; 

And though but a young actor, second me 
In doing to the life what he has plotted. 

Enter Overreach behind. 

The end may yet prove happy: now my All- 
worth. 

All. To your letter, and put on a seeming 
anger. 

Marg. I’ll pay my lord all debts due to his 
title; 

And when with terms, not taking from his 
honour, 

He does solicit me, I shall gladly hear him. 

But in this peremptory, nay, commanding way, 
T’ appoint a meeting, and, without my know- 
ledge, 

A priest to tie the knot can ne’er be undone 
Till death unloose it, is a confidence 
In his lordship will deceive him. 

AIL 1 hope better. 

Good lady. 

Marg. Hope, sir, what you please : for me 
I must take a safe and secure course*; I have 
A father, and without his full consent. 

Though all lords of the land kneel’d for my fa- 
vour, 

1 can grant nothing. 

Over. I like this obedience : [^Co7nes forward. 
But whatsoe’er my lord writes, must and shall be 
Accepted and embi*aced. Sweet master All worth, 
You shew yourself a true and faithful servant 
''I'o your good lord ; he has a jewel of you. 

How! frowning, Meg? are these looks to receive 
A messenger from my lord ? wliat’s this ? give i 
me it. ^ 

Marg. A piece of arrogant paper, *iike the 
inscriptions. 

Over. Fair mistress, from your ser^ 

vant learn, all joys 

Thatwe can hope for, if deferrd, prove toys ; 
Therefore this instant, and in private meet 
A husband that will gladly, at your feet 
Lay down his honours, tendering them to you 
With all content, the church being paid Her due. 

— Is this the arrogant piece of paper ? fool ! 

Will you still he one ? in the name of madness, 
what 

Could his good honour write more to content 
you? 

Is there aught else to be wish’d after these two. 
That are already offer’d ,* marriage first. 

And lawful pleasure after: what would you 
more? 

Marg. Why, sir, I would be married like 
your daughter ; 

Not hurried away i’ the night I know not wiu- 
Without air ceremony ; no friends invited 
To honour the solemnity. 


AIL Ant please your honour. 

For so before to-morrow I must style you, 

My lord desires this privacy in respect 
His honourable kinsmen are far off. 

And his desires to have it done brook not 
So long delay as to expect their coming; 

And yeUie stands reaolved, with all due pomp. 
As running at the ring, plays, masks, unA tilting 
To have his -marriage at coiirt celebrated 
VFhen he has brought your honour up to Lon- 
don. 

Over. He tells you true; ’tis the fashion, on 
my knowledge : 

Yet the good lord, to please your peevishness*. 
Must put it off, forsooth ! and lose a night. 
Tempt me no further ; if you do, this goad 
I ShaH prick you to him. 

I Marg. I could be contented, 

Were you but by, to do a* father’s part. 

And give me in the church. 

Over. So my lord have you, 

What do I care who gives you? .since my lord 
Does purpose to be private. I’ll not cross him. 

I know not, master AHworth, how my lord 
May be provided, and therefore there’s a purse 
Of gold, ’twill serve this night’s expense ; to- 
morrow 

I’ll furnish him with any sums ; in the mean 
time. 

Use my ring to my chaplain; he is benefieed 
At my manor of Got’em, and ciill’d parson MTII- 
do: *** 

’Tis no matter fora license, I’ll bear him out in’t. 
Marg. With your favour, sir, what warrant 
is your ring ? 

He may suppose I got that twenty ways, 

Without your knowledge ; and then to be re- 
fused, 

Were such a stain upon me! — ^if you pleased, sir. 
Your presence would do better. 

Over. Still perverse ! 

I say again, I will not cross my lord ; 

Yet rii prevent youtoo.— Paper anti ink, there! 
AIL I can furnish you. 

Over. I thank you,* I can write then. [Writes. 
AIL You may, if you please, put out the name * 
of my lord, 

In respect he comes disguised, and only write. 
Marry her to this gentleman. 

Over. Well advised, 

’Tis done ; away 1 — [Margaret hieels.] my -bles- 
sing, girl ? thou hast it. 

Nay, no reply, be gone:— good master All- 
worth, * 

This shall be the best highPs work you ever 


made. 

AIL 1 hope so, sir. 

[FMunt AHworth ayid Margaret 

» Yet the good lord, to please yo\n peeyisimess,] i- .e* you J his 
auchter, to whora he aives the title, t hme sairmlitw# taowght 
itat this inode of exvression. vvl4ch is 
yrs readers, perhaps, imagine, is pot sufflaeailf 
Mcoinmentators. Many dimcttities wMhI If thwe ap- 

eilations were duiy aatked, m4 , 
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Over, FareTrell l-^Now all’s cocksure : 
MetMuks I hear already knig-hts and ladies 
Say, sir Giles Overreach, how is it with 
Yo*ur honourable daughter? has her honour 
Slept well to-night ? or, Will her honour please 
To accept this monkey, dog, or paroqiieto, 

'{This is state in ladies) eft* my eldest son 
To be her page, and wait upon her trencher? 
My ends, my ends are compass’d ! — then for 
Welihom 

And the lands ; where he once married to the 
widow ■ 

I have him here — I can scarce eontain myself, 

I am so full of joy, nay, joy ail over. 

ACT 'V, 

SCENE I., 

A Room m Lady AUwortKs House, 

Enter Lord Lovell, Lady AUworili, and Amble, 
L, AIL By this you Icnow how strong the 
motives were 

That did, my loi’d, induce me to dispense 
A little with my gravity, to advance. 

In personating some few favours to him. 

The plots and projects of the down-trod U'’'eil~ 
horn. 

Nor shall I e’er repent, although I sujBcer 
In some few men’s opinions for’t, the action ; 
For he that ventured all for my dear husband. 
Might hi stly claim an obligation from me. 

To pa;f^hini such a courtesy ; which had I 
Coyly, or over-curiously denied. 

It uosjght have argued me of little love 
T^ the deceased. 

Lov, , What you intended, madam. 

For the poor gentleman, hath found good suc- 
cess ; 

For, as I understand, his debts are paid. 

And he once more furnish’d for fair employment ; 
But all the arts that I have used to raise 
The fortunes of your joy and mine, young All- 
worth, 

Stand yet in supposition, though I hope well. 
For the young lovers are in wit more pregnant 
Than their years can promise ; and for their 
desires. 

On my knowledge, they are eq[ual. 

L, AIL As my wishes 

Are with yours, my lord ; yet give me leave to 

’ fear 

The building, though well grounded : to deceive 
Sir dies, that’s both a lion and a fox 
In Ms proceedings, were a wox*k heyond 
The «&oi|ge~st undertakers ; not the trial 
Of two weak innocents. 

Lov, Despair not, madas^: 

Hard things are compass*do^t,b;y easy means ; 
And judgment, being a gjft d^med from heaven. 
Though sometimes lodg^ivi:a::the hearts of i 
worldly men, ‘ . ‘ ^ -"f- 1 ;• ^ 

That ne’er consider from whom they receive it. 
Forsakes such as abuse the giver of it* .. ~ 
Which is the reason, that the politick - 


And cunning statesman, that believes he fathoms 
The counsels of al! kingdoms on the earth, 

Is by simplicity oft over-reach’d, 

Z/! J//. ’’May he be so! yet, in his name 'to 
express it 
Is a good omen. 

Lov, May it to myself 
Prove so, good lady, in my suit to j'oii ! 

What think you of the motion ? 

L, All, ’Froth, my lord, 

My own unworthiness may answer for me ; 

For had you, wdieii that J was in my prime, 

My virgin dower uncropp’d, presented me 
With this great favour; looking on my luwu 
ness' 

Not in a glass of self-love, but of truth, 

I could not 'but hax^e thought, it, 'as a blessing: 
Far, far beyond my merit. 

Lov, You are too modest, 

And undervalue that which is above 
My title, or whatever I call mine. 

I grant, were I a Spaniard, to marry 
A widow might disparage me ; but being 
A true-born Englishman, I (uiimot dnd 
How it can taint my honour : nay, what’s more. 
That which you think a blemish, is to me 
The fairest lustre. You already, madam, 

Have given sure proofs how ’dearly you can 
cherisft 

A husband that deserves you ; wdiieh confirms 
me, 

That, if I am not wanting in mv care 
To do you service, you’ll be still the same 
That you were to your Allw'oi*th : in a word, 

Our years, our states, our births are not unequal, 
You being descended nobly, and allied so ; 

If then you may be w-on to make me happy. 

But join your lips to mine, and that shall be 
A solemn contrj|ct. 

L, AIL I were blind to my own good. 

Should I^refuse it ; yet, my ford, receive me 
As such a one, the study of whose whole life 
Shall know no other object but to please you. 

Lov, If I return not, with ail tenderness. 
Equal respect to you, may I die wretched I 
L, All, There needs no protestation, my lord. 
To her that cannot doubt. 

Enter Wellborn, 

You ax’e welcome. Six'. 
Now you look like yourself. 

Well, And will continue 
Such in my free acknowledgment, that I am 
Your creature, madam, and will never hold 
My life mine own, when you please to command 
it. ^ [you; 

Lov, It is a thankfulness that well becomes 
You could not make choice of a better shape 
To dress your mind in. 

L, All For me, I am happy 
That my endeavours prosper’d. Saw you of late 
Sir Giles, your uncle ? 

^ ;I heard of him, madam. 

By his minister, Marrall; he’s grown into strange 
‘ pa^ions- ' ; 

f-." V., 
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About liis daughter : this last night he look’d for 
Your lordship at his house^ but missing you. 
And she not yet appearing, his wise h|ad 
is much perplex’d and troubled. 

. Xov. It may be, 

Sweetheart, my project took. 

L. All. I strongly hope. 

Ot)er< Ha I find her, booby, thou 

huge lump of nothing, 

111 bore thine eyes out else. 

Well. May it please your lordship, ^ 

For some ends of mine own, but to withdraw 
A little out of sight, though not of hearing, 

You may, perhaps, have sport. 

Lov. Y ou shall direct me. [^Steps aside, 

Mnter Overreach, with distracted looks, di'iving in 
Marrall before him, with a hfix. 

Over. I shall sol fa you, rogue! 

Mar. Sir, for what cause 
Do you use me thus ? 

Over. Cause, slave ! why I am angry. 

And thou a subject only fit for beating, 

And so to cool my choler. Look to the writ- 
ing ; 

Let but the seal be broke upon the box. 

That has slept in my cabinet these three years, 
111 rack thy soul for t. 

Mar. I may yet cry quittance, ^ _ 

Though now I suffer, and dare not resist. [Astde. 
Over. Lady, by your leave, did you see my 
daughter, lady ? 

And the lord her husband ? are they m your 
house? 

If they are, discover, that I may bid them joy ; 
And, as an entrance to her place of honour. 

See your ladyship on her left hand, and make 
courtsies 

When she nods on you; which you must receive 
As a special favour. ^ 

L. All. When I know, sir Giles, 

Her state requires such ceremony, I sh«ll pay 

But, in the mean time, as I am myself, 

I give you to understand, I neither know 
Nor care where her honour is. 

Over. When you once see her 
Supported, and led by the load her husband. 

You 11 be taught better. Nephew. 

Well. Sir. 

Over. No more ! 

Well. 'Tis all I owe you. 

Over. Have your redeem d rags 
Made you thus insolent? 

Well. Insolent to you ! ^ 

Why, what are you, sir unless m your year^.. 

At the best, more than myselt ? 

Over. His fortune swells him : 

’Tis rank, he s married. . 

X. All. This is excellent I , . . 

Over Sir, in calm language, though I seldom 
I am familiar with the cause that makes you 
IZ uTSus bravely ; there’s a certam bu^ 

Of a stolen marriage, do you hear, o 
marriage, 


I In which Tis said there’s somebody hath been 
1 cozen’d; 

I name no parties. 

Well. Well, sir, and what follows ? 

Over. Marry, this ; since you are peremp- 
tory : remember, 

Upon mere hope of y#ar great match, I lent 
you 

A thousand pounds : put me in good security. 
And suddenly, by mortgage or by statute. 

Of some of your new possessions, or 111 have 
you _ . 

Dragged in your lavender robes’^ to the gaol : 

you know me, * 

And therefore do not trifle. 

Well. Can you be 

So cruel to your nephew, now he’s in 
The way to rise ? was this the courtesy 
You did me in pure love, and no ends else ? 

Over. End me no ends ! engage the whole 
estate 

And force your spouse to sign it, you shall have 
Three or four thousand more, to roar and swag- 
ger. 

And revel in bawdy taverns. 

W^l. And beg after ; 

Mean you not so ? ^ , i. 

Over. My thoughts are mine, and tree. 

Shall I have security ? 

Well. No, indeed you shall not, 

I Nor bond, nor hill, nor bare acknowledgn^gnt ; 
Your great looks fright not me. 

Over. But my deeds shall , 

Outbraved! • , IBothdraw. 

X. All. Help, murder ! murder I 
Enter Servants. 

Well. Let him come on, , ' , . 

With all his wrongs and injuries about ium. 
Arm’d with his cut-throat practises to gmtd 

The right that I bring with me will defend me, 
And punish his extortion. 

Over. That I had thee 
But single in the field ! 

X. All. You may ; hut make not 
My house your quarrelling scene. 

Over. VYhere’t in a church. 

By heaven and hell, HI do’t. 

Mar. Now put him to 
The shewing of the deed. ^ 

WpJI This raff 6 is vain, sir ; 

For fighting, fear not, you shall have your 

hands full , 

TTnoii the least ii?citement ; and whereas 
You charge me with a debt of a thousand pounds. 

If there be law, (howe’er you have no coubcmime,) 

Either restore my land, or 1 11 te • 

your clothes which have for rxmntrtgn. Thiss> 

Jay a thing ^ c.\— Tiia-e is he 

ill Green’s L and chains* 

ready to lehd the aeotilinan pales so dearefor 

or any good paupe, f/jt He long at the broker s 

the iavejider U ts totd ^ The expression is also 
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A debtj tliat’s truly due to me from you, | 

In value ten times more than what you challenge, j 
Over. I in thy debt ! O impudence I did I > 
not purchase i 

3’he land left by thy father, that rich land, ; 

1 'hat had continued in \PeIll)orn's name : 

Twenty descents; whiclf, like a riotous fool, 

Thou didst make sale of? Is not here inclosed 
The deed that does confirm it mine ? I 

Now, now I j 

WelL 1 do acknowledge none ; I ne’er pass’d ^ 
over i 

Any such, land; I ffrant,. for- a year or 'two j 

You had it in trust; whicli if you do discharge, | 
Surrendering the possession, you shall ease 
Yourself and me of chargeable suits in law, 
''^Thich, if you prove not honest, as I doubt it. 
Must of necessity follow. 

L. Ail. In my judgment 
He does advise j^ou well. 

Oter. Good! good! conspii*e 
With your new husband, lady; second him 
In his dishonest practices; hut when 
This manor is extended to my use*. 

You’ll speak in an humbler key, and sue 
favour. 

L. AIL Never ; do not hope it. 

IFelL Let despair first seize me. 

Over. Yet, to shut up thy mouth, and make 
thee give 

Thy^lf the lie, the loud lie, I draw out 
The precious evidence ; if thou canst forswear 
Thy hand and seal^ and make a forfeit of i 

' "';,r the bosvy and displays the bond. 

Thy ears to the pillory, see I here’s that will make 
My interest clear — ^lial 

L. All. A fair skin of parchment. 

Well. Indented, I confess, and labels too ; 
But neither wax nor w'ords. How I thunder- 
struck ? 

Not a syllable to insult with ? my wise uncle. 

Is this your precious evidence, this that makes 
Your interest clear 

Omr. 1 am o’erwhelm’d with wonder ! 

What prodigy is this ? what subtile devil 
Hath razed out the inscription ? the wax 
Tuxm’d into cjust ! — ^the rest of my deeds whole, 
As when they xvere deliver’d, and this only 
Made nothing ! do^ you deal wuth witches, ras- 
“■ cal.^ 

There is a statute for you, w’-hich will bringt 
Your neck in an hempen circle ; yes, there is ; 

- And now ’tis better thought for, cheater, know 
This juggliug shall mot save ybu. 

* Well. To save thee 

Would beggar the stock of mercy. 


, This mamr is extended to nvi/ tae.l i, e, seized. It is a leeal 
plirase, and occurs continually.— G^ol-d. ' 
t There is a statute fori/ou, TMs statute r whicli unfor- 
tunately brought many a neefe into a hempen (.-frcfe, .Was made in 
the first year of James. It decreed the punishment of death for 
avii;pety of impossible crimes; which yet were- fully proved 
upon a number of poor ignorant superannuated .wretches, who 
were cajoled or terrified into a full confession of them.' This 
diabolical law was repealed about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. r... , . V 


Over. Marrall ! 

Afar. Sir. 

Ocer. ■■ .Y'hough the witnesses.. "are dead, yowr 

testimony 

Help with Hii o«ath or two: and for thy master. 
Thy liberal master, my good honest servant, 

I know thou wilt swear any tiling to dash 
This curmiiig sleiglit : liesides I kntiw tium art 
A pu]>liek notary, and suvli stand in law 
For a dozen witnesses : the deed being drawn 
too 

By thee, my careful I\I<.irra!i, and -deliver’d 
■When thou w-ert pri3sent, will mak.e good for 

my title. 

Wilt thou not swear this ? 

Jfar. I ! no, 1 assure you : 

I have a. conscience not sear’d up like y-ours; 

1 know no deeds. 

Over. Wilt thou betray me ? 

Afar. Keep him 

From using of his hands. I’ll use my tongue 
To his no little torment. 

Over. Mine own variet 
Rebel against me ! 

Mar. Yes, and uncase you too. 

The idiot, the Patch, the slave, the booby, 

The property lit only to be beaten 
For your morning exercise, your footliJil!, or 
The unprofitable lump of fie.sh, your drudge ; 
Can now anatomize you, and lay open 
All your black plots, and level with the earth 
Your hill of pride : and with these gabions 
guarded, 

Unload my gi'eat artillery, and shake, 

Nay pulverize, the walls you think defend you. 
L. All. How he foams at the mouth with 
rage! 

Well. To him again. 

Over, O that I had thee in my gripe, I would 
tear thee 
Joint after joint ! 

Mar. I know’ you are a tearer. 

But ril have first your fangs pared ofi^ and 
then 

Come nearer to you ; when I have discover’d, 
And made it good before the judge, wdiat ways, 
And devilish practices, you used to cozen with 
An army of whole families, who yet live. 

And but enroll’d for soldiers, were able 
To take in Dunkirk*. 

Well. All will come out. 

L. All. The better. 

Over. But that I will live, rogue, to torture 
thee. 

And make thee wish, and kneel in vain, to die> 
These swords, that keep thee from me should 
fix here. 

Although they made my body but one wound. 
Blit I would reacb thee. 

Lov. • Heaven’s hand is in this; 

One bandog worry the other! 

Over. I play the fool. 

And, make my anger but ridiculous: 

* ToMh in, means to subdue, to seize.— 
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There will be a time and place, there wiU be, 

cowards, 

When you shall feel what I dare do. 

^ Well. I think so : t 

^Oii dare do any ill, yet want true vajour 
• To he honesty and repent. 

Over, They are words I know not. 

Nor 6 er will learn. Patience, the beggar’s vir- 
tue,;"''. ' - 

Enter Greedy and Parson WUldo. 

Shall iin cl no harbour here : — after these storms 
-At length a calm appears. TFelcoine, most wel- 
come! 

There’s comfort in thy looks ; is the deed done ? 
Is my daughter married ? say hut so, my chap- 
lain,' ' ■ 

And I am tame. 

WUldo, Married ! yes, I assure you. 

Over, Then vanish all sad thoughts ! there’s 
more gold for thee. 

My doubts and fears are in the titles drown’d 
Of my lionourable, my right honourable daughter. 
Greedy, Here will be feasting ; at least for a 
month 

I am provided : stomach, croak no more, 

Y ou shall be stxzffed like bagpipes, not with wdhd, 
But bearing dishes’'^ 

Over, Instantly be here } 

[^Whisperhig to WUldo. 
To my wish! to my wish! Now you that plot 
against me, [me. 

And hoped to trip my heels up, that contemn’d 
Think out and tremble : — \_Loud musick,'] — ^they 
come ! 1 hear tlie musick. 

A lane there for my lord ! 

Well, This sudden heat 
May yet be cool’d, sir. 

Over. Make way there for my lord ! 

Enter Allworlh and Marynret, 

Mary. Sir, first your pardon, then your bless- 
ing, with ^ 

Your full allowance of the clioice X have made. 
As ever you could make use of your reason, 

{Kneeling, \ 

Grow not in passion ; since you may as well ' 
Call back the day that’s past, as. untie the knot I 
Which is too strongly fasten’d : not to dwell 
Too long on words, this is my husband. 

Over. How ! 

All. So I assure you ; all the rites of marri- 
age 

\Fith every circumstance are past. Alas ! sir, ' 
Although i am no lord, but a lord’s page. 

Your daughter and my loved wife mourns not j 
for it ,* ** ' i 

And for right' honourable son-in-law, you may : 
Your dutiful daughter. ; 

* B?£i bearing d i sh ('■<!.'] I . e. substantial disbes,; nr what 

tlie steward {in the Un.eatuml Comlmt) caJls portly .viands, I 
mention ttiis because the word is fretiuently mistaken j 

** Cloudeslc with a bsarf/htf arrows 
Clave the wande in two.”* OM Ballad. 

A bearing' arrow,” says Strutt, is an arrow shot compRss, 
i. e. so as the arrow in itsllistht formed a begmeut of a circle,” 
And so we get the praise of accuracy I A nng attow is#' i» 
three words, a strong and weighty arrow — GiJfQed. 
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Over. Devil I are they mari’ied ? 

WUldo, Do a father’s part, aud say, Hthnven 
give them joy ! 

Over. Confusion and ruia! soeak, and speak 
quickly. 

Or thou art dead, 

WUldo. They are n^irrled. 

Over. Thou liadst better 
I Have made a- contract with the king of fiends, 

I Than these: — -my brain turns ! 

Willdo. Why , this rage to me ? 

Is not this your letter, sir, and these tlie wisrcis ? 
Blurry her to tins iierdkiiian . 

Over. It cannot:. % 

Nor will I e’er believe it, ’sdeatli ! I will not ; 
That I, that, in all passages I touelfd 
At v/orldly profit, have not lef: print 
Where I have trod for the ino.'.i: curious se.orr’i 
To trace my footsteps, sliould be gull’d by 
children, 

Baffled and fool’d, and all my hopes and labours 
Defeated, and made void. 

Well. As it ajipears, 

You are so, my gi*ave uncle. 

Over, Village nurses 

Revenge their wrongs with curses: ill not 
waste 

A syllable, but thus I take the life 
Which wretched I gave to thee. 

{Attemyts to kill Blaryarei, 

Lov. {cominy forward,'] Hold, for yoiij; own 
sake ! 

Though charity to your daughter hath quite 
left you, 

Will you do an act, though in your hopes lost 
here, 

Can leave no hope for ])eace or rest lieraafter } 
Consider ; at the best you are but a man, , 
And cannot so create your aims, but that 
They may be cross’d. ^ > 

Over. Cord! thus I spit at thee. 

And at thy counsel ; and again desire thee. 

And as thou art a soldier, if the valour 
Dares shew itself, where muRitude and example 
Lead not the way, let’s quit the iimise, and 
change 

Six words in private. 

Lov. I am ready. 

L. AIL Stay, sir. 

Contest with one distracted ! 

Weil. Y ou’ il gro w 1 i k e him, ^ 

Should you answer his vain challenge. 

OverJ xAre you pale r 

Borrow his help/ though Hercules call it odds, 
111 stand against both as I am, hemiuhl in 
thus. — 

Since, like a Libyan lion in the toll, 

My fury catinot reach the coward limiters, 

And only spends itsell^ I’ll quit the : 
Alone 1 can do nothing, but I have servants 
And' friends to second me; and if I make not 
Tiiis-hbuse a heap of ashes (by mv wroriga# • 
What..!. have spoke ^ I will make gomU) or 
leave 
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One throat imcuL — H possible, j 

Hell, add to my aiilictions ! | 

3far. Is't not brave sport ? j 

Greedp, Brave .spio-t ! I am. sure it lias.ta'en i 
. av/ay 'my stomach ; i 

I do not like the sauce, r 
. AIL Nay, weep not, dearest, 

Thoiig-liit express your pity; what’s decreed 
' Above ore cannot aitsr, 

L. All. His threats move me 
No suTople, madam. 

3Iur. u^as it n(3t a rare trick. 

An it please youi^vorship, to make the deed 
nothing r 

I can do twenty neater, if you please 
I'o purchase and grow rich ; fur I will be 
Buch a solicitor and steward for you. 

As never worship (hi had. 

V/eiL I do believe thee ; I 

But first discover the quaint means you used 
To raze out the conveyance ? 

They are mysteries 

Not to be spoke in puldic : certain minerals 
Incorporated in the ink and wax. — 

Besides, he gave me nothing, hut still fed me 
With hopes and- blows; and that was the in- 
ducement 

, To this conundrum. If it please your worship 
, To call to memory, this mad beast once caused 
me 

To ul^’e you or to drowm or hang yourself; 

I’H do the like to him, if you command me. 

WelL You are a rascal i he that dares be 

'-y ■ 

To a master, though unjust, will ne’er be true 
To any other. Look not for reward 
Or fiavour from me ; 1 will shun thy sight 
As I would do a basilisk's : thank my pity. 

If thou keep thy ears ; howe’er, 1 will take or- 
der 

Your practice shall be silenced. 

Greedy. Til commit him, 

If you will have me, sir. 

Well. That were to little purpose ; 

His conscience be his prison. Not a word. 

But instantly be gone. 

. 0yd. Talic^ this kick with you. 

Amb. , And this. 

If that I had my cleaver here, 

1 would divide your knave’s head, 

. Mar, This is the haven 
' False servants still aiuive at, {Exit. 




Ee-^&^ter Overreach. 
Come again! , 

' I,am your guard. 


'' 

Lov. Ffear XioV , , 

WeU. His looks ; are ghastly. 

WtlMc. Borne" L have -spent, un- 

der your favOhis, 

In physical studies, and if'fe'lm^iStot'efr not, 

' "mad^ beyond recovery”':'" 

.’|And look to yourselves. .. ■ ’* /‘‘'N'.;;'. 

is not the whole world'. ' " 
, Included In myself? to what use thenyiv;?' 


Are friends and servants? Say^ there were 
a squadron 

Of pikes, ^lined througii with shot, W'' lien I am 

mounted 

Upon my injuries, shall I fear to charge them ? . 

No : I’ll through the battalia, and that routed, 
[7"/oiu’h‘hff(r/ his .su'<rrd sheathed. 
Ill fall to execution. — Ha! I am feeble: 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm. 

And takes away the use of ’t ; and niy sword. 
Glued to my scabbard vvith wrong’d orphans'' 
tears. 

Will not be drawm.' Ha ! what are these? sure, 
hangmen, [me 

That come to bind my hands, and then to drag 
Before, the judgment-seat : now they arO' new 
shapes. 

And do appear like Furies, with steel whips 
To scourge my ulcerous soul. Shall I then fall 
Ingloriously, and yield ? no ; spite of Fate 
I will be foi'ced to hell like to myself. 

Though you were legions of accursed spirits. 
Thus would 1 fly among you. {Rashes forward. 

Well. There’s no help ; 

Disarm him first, then bind him. 

Greedy. Take a mittimus. 

And carry him to Bedlam. 

Lov. How he foams! 

WelL And bites the earth ! 

Willdo. Carry him to some dai-k room, 
There try what art can do for his recovery. 
Alarg. O my dear father ! 

{They force Omrreach off* 
All. You must be patient, mistress. 

Lov. Here is a precedent to teach wicked 
men, ■ ■ 

That when they leave religion, and turn atheists. 
Their own abilities leave "them. Fray you take 
comfort, 

I will endeavour you shall be his guardians 
In his* distractions: and for your land, master 
W eliborn. 

Be it good or ill in law, 111 be an umpire 
Betw^een you, and this, the undoubted heir 
Of sir Giles Overreach > for me, here’s the an- 
chor 

That 1 must fix on. 

AIL What you shall determine. 

My lord, I will allow of, 

WeU. ’Tis the language 
That I speak too ; but there is something else 
Beside the repossession of my land, 

And payment of my debts, that I must practise. 
I had .a reputatiari, but ’twas lost 
In my loose course ; and until I redeem it 
Some noble way, 1 am but half made up. 
it is a time of action ; if your lordship 
Will please to confer a company upon me 
:Ih your command, I doubt not, in my service 
'To. my . klug^ and country, but I shall do some- 
thing , 

That may -make me right again, 

' f 'Edpl YQ"U3r suit is. granted,' ; ^ f 
I AndTyottJipyed, for the motion. 
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Well. Nothingf wants then 
But your allowance [To the Spectators. 

EPILOGUE. 

But your allowance— and in tliat our all 
Js comprehended I it being known^ nor we^ 
Nor he that wrote the comedy, can be free 
Without^ your manumission ; which it you 
Grant willingly, as a fair favour due 
i o the poet’s, and our labours, (as you may,) 
Byr we despair not, gentlemen, of the play: 
We jointly shall profess your grace hath might 
I'o teach iis action, and him how to write. 


WILLIAM BROWNE. 

1645 . 

PASTORALS. 

tJSA’O'fltffs from the Ath and Sth of the Pastorals, Book J.] 

I)ESCRIPTIOI< OP RIOT. 

{From the Mh Song, Book I.) 

Something appear’d, which seem’d, farre off a 
man, 

In stature, habit, gate, proportion : 

But when the eyes their object’s masters were. 
And it for stricter censure came more neere. 

By all bis properties one well might ghesse, 
Than of a man he sure had nothing lesse* 

For verily since olcle Deucalion’s hood 
Earth’s slime did ne’er produce a viler brood. 
Upon the various earth’s embrodered gowne 
There is a weed, upon whose head growes downe ; 
Sow-thistle ’tis ycleep’d, whose downy wreath. 
If any one can blow off at a breath. 

We deeme her for a maid : such was his haire. 
Ready to shed at any stirring aire. 

His eares were strucken deafe when he c'hme nie, 
To hear the widowe’s or the orphan’s crie. 

His eyes encircled with a bloody chaine. 

With poaring in the blond of bodies slaine. 

His mouth exceeding wide, from whence did Hie 
Voilies of execrable blasphemie ; 

Banning the Heavens, and he thatrideth on them, 
Bar’d vengeance to the teeth to fall upon him : 
Like Scythian wolves, or men'*' of wit bereaven. 
Which howle and shoote against the lights of 
Heaven. 

His hands, (if hands they were) like some dead 
corse. 

With digging up his buried ancestors ; 

Making his father’s tombe and sacred shrine 
The trough wherein the hog-herd fed his swine. 
And as that beast hath legs (which shepheards 
feare, 

Ycleep’d a badger, which our iambs doth .teare) 
One long, the other short, that when he runnes 
Upon the plaines, he baits ; but when he wonnes 
On craggy rocks, or steepy hills, we see 
* Men of Scirum shoot© agamsi; the siarres. 
y S ^ " ■ 




None runnes more swift, nor easier, than he : 
Such legs the monster had, one sinew shrunk, 
That in the plaines he reel’d, as being drunk ^ 
And halted in the paths to virtue tending ; 

And therefore never durst be that way bending: 
But when he came on carved monuments. 

Spiring colosses, and fiigh raised rents, 

He pass’d them o’ei’, quick, as the easterne winde 
Sweeps through a meadow ; or a nimble hinde ; 
Or satyre on a lawne: or skipping roe ; 

Or well-wing’d shaft forth of a Parthian 
His body made (still in consumptions rife) 

A miserable prison for a life. 

Riot he hight; vfhom som(?cur3’d fend did raisig. 
When like a chaos were the nights and dayes ; 
Got and brought up in the Cimmerian clim'e, 
Where sunne nor moone, nor dales nor nights do 
time: 

As who should say, they scorn’d to show their 
faces 

To such a fend, should soeke to spoil the graces. 

THE PROGRESS OP RIOT IN THE PATH OF RE- 
PENTANCE. 

{From the oth Song, Book IJ ’ 

As when a maide, taught from her mother’s 
^wing 

' 7''o tune her voyce unto a silver string, 

^Phen she should run, she rests ; rests, when should 
■ run,/ . 

And ends her lesson, having now begun : 

No\v misseth she her stop, then in her song, 

And, doing of her best, she still is wrong : 

Begins againe, and yet againe strikes false, 

Then in a chafe forsakes her virginals; 

And yet within an hour she tries a-new, 

That with her daily paines (art’s chiefest due) 
She gaines that charming skill : and can no less?' 
Tame tlie fierce walkers of the wilderness. 

Than that (Eagrian harpist ’‘b for wdmse lay 
Tigers with hunger pnnde and left their pray. 

So Riot, when he gan to elimhe tlie bill, 

Here maketh baste, and there long staiideth still, 
Now gettetli up a step, theii falls againe. 

Yet not despairing, all his nerves doth strains 
To clamber up a-newr, then slide, bis feet, 

And downe he comes; but gives not over yet, 

For (with the maide) be bope-i, a time will 
When merit shall be linckt with industre. 

Now as an angler meiandudy stginling’, 

Upon a greenebancke yeelding'rooine for landing-, 
i A wrigling yealow worme thrust on his bouke, 
j Now in tlie'mhlst he tbro^ves, then in a rntoke: 

I Here pulls his lino, there throv’s it in againe, 
j, Mending Ms croke aind balte, but all in value, 

I He long stands viewing of the curled stretnu ; 

' At last a hungry pike, or wcll-growne breame, 
Snatch at the %vorme, and hasting fust away 
.lie, knowing it a fish of stubborne sway, 

« biphews* the sots of CRagriifi Caliiopej acwlipi;;: to 
Plato, in Conv. Apailon. Argonant, _J. L mnl U', U' ?' cr 

Ars;onautics he his: of Apohe-ainl Csliiai>e, by sonie ; of oUa-r.'-u 

hYothers. 
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Puls up Ills rod, hut soft ; (us htivmg: skill) Whilst he, from tree to tree, from spray to ^^prnj, 

Wbereiritli tlie hooke fast iiolds the lishe*s gill Gets to the wood, and hides him in Ids dray : 
I'lien all las line he freely yeeldetli him. Such shift^iaile Riot, ere he cnuld get up, 

Wliilst furiously all up laid duwuo doth swimme And so from bough to hougli he woane the toppe, 
TIf insiiared fii, here on the toppe doth scud, Though hiadh'ances, from ever (Huriming there 
lliereimderiieatli l;l»e !)au^*kes, then in the mud ; Were often thrust upon idni f>y Despaire, 

Aru! with iris fnuiticke iits so scares the sliole, 

I’ll at each one takes liis by de or starting hole : 

lly lids the pike, elearie Av'earied, underneath address to a lovely .lady. 

A*v/illow .lyes, und punts (if iishcs breathe) ; (F/om the 4th Book ij 

VV lierewith tiie angler g’entl)' puls him to iiim. The highest synode of the gh>riiui.s skye, 

And, lea.4e ids liasie rmght hapmen to i-indoe him, (I heard a wood-nyuipli sing) sent Mercuric 
Laves do\vu.e his rod, then takes his lino in hand, To take a survay of t he fairest faces, 

And by degrees getting the fisli to land, ^ And to describe to them all wtuneifs graces: 

W a Ikes to another poole : at length is winner Who long time waiurring in a serious tpiest. 

Of such a disii as serves him fur his dinner: Noting what parts bv beauty were poss.est : 

So w hen the ciind>er haife the way had got, At last he saw' this iiuiide, then thinking lit 

Musing he st{>oJ, and busily gan plot, To end his journev, here, Nil ultpa, writ. 

How (since tlie mount did always steeper tend) Tida in adoration kiss’d her knee. 

He might with steps secure ius journey end. And thus bespake : Havle glorious Deitie I 

At last (as wuind’nng boyes to gather nuts) (If such thou art, and who can deeme you iesse ?) 

A hooked pole he from a hasell cuts ; ^riietherthoiiraign’st queene of the wlldernesse. 

Now throws it here, then there, to take some m-t that goddesse (’iis unknowne to me) 
hold. Which from the ocean draw-es her pettigree : 

But hootlesse and in vaine, the rocky molde Qy oue of tlmse, who hv the mossie banckes 

Admits no cranny, wdiere his hasell hooka Of drisling Helicon, iifairio ranckes 

Might promise him a step, till in a nooke Tread rouride-la,yes up<m the sih'cr sands. 

Somewhat above his reach he hath espide While shaggy satvres tripping o’er tlie strands, 

A little oake, and having often tride Stand still at gaze*, and yeeld their sences tlirals 

To catch a bough with standing on his toe, the sweet cadence of your nmdrigals: 

Or leilfing iip, yet not prevailing so ; Or of the faiery troope which nimbly play, 

He. rob a stone towards the little tree, And by the springs daunce out the summer’s 

Then gets upon it, fastens w'arily day ; 

unto a bough, and at his drawing Teadiiiig the little birds to build their nests. 

The eaity .rising crow with clam’ rows kawing, Ahid in their singing how to keepen rests : 

Leaving the greone bough dyes about the rocke, Or one of those, who watching where a spring 
Whilst twentie twentie couples to him flocke : Out of our grandame Earth hath issuing. 

And now within his reach the thinne leaves wave, MTth your attractive musicke wooe the streame 
ITith mie hand onely then he holds his stave, (As men by faieiles led, falrie in a dreame) 

And with the other grasping first tlie leaves. To follow' you, which sweetly trilling wuinders 
A pretty bough lie in his fist receives; In man^?' mazes, intricate meanders ; 

ihen to his girdle making fast the hooke. Till at the last, to mocke th’ enamour’d rill, 

Hb other hand another bough hath tooke ; Ye bend your traces up some shady hill ; 

,His first, a third, and that, another gives. And laugh to see the wuive no further treade : 

• 1 o bring him to the place where his roote lives. But in a chafe runne foaming on his head, 

i hen, as a nimble sgirrill from the wood. Being enforc’d a channeR new to frame, , 
Ranging the hfedges for his filberd-food. Leaving the other destitute of name. 

Sits partly on a bough his browne nuts cracking, jf thou" be one of these, or all, or more, 
.Andfrom the shell the sweet white kernel! taking. Succour a seely maid, that doth implore 
i ill (with then* Crookes and bags) a sort of boyes Aide, on a bended heart, unfaiii’d and meek 
^ witli Jiim) come wltli so great a noyse. As true as blushes of a maiden chcjeke/’ 

■that m xs tore d to leave a nut nigh broke, 

And' for his life leape to a neiglijiour oake ; 

, jb-oech, -thence to a row of ashes ; ■ . adventures oe tkittii. 

W the :(iuagmires and red water plashes, M (From the same.; 


.THE ADVENTURES OE TRUTH. 


The boyes rdhne'dablmg thro' thicke and thin. 
One te'ares hk hose^. another breakes his shin ; 
1 his, torne and tatter’d; hath with much adoe 


.. ' (From the same.; 

. In' winterb time when Iiardly fed the flockes. 
And isicles hung dangling* on the rockes ; 

When Hyems bound tlie floods in silver chaines. 


‘ “ -V And:Shepheards’ boyes for cold gan blow their 

Hfith stickes and stones, and many a 'sohniintg- ^ . '-‘'^nailesL, ' 

‘"•4.1. 'll" ’ 4. 4. V - -iW^an^iWith toyle 5 n seeking out some one 

1 he little fooJe, with no small sport, they-foUw,.} 'i^; sparke of true dev&on ;) 


; :-'v. 
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It was my chance^ (chance onely helpetli neede) 
Tc) find an house yhuilt for holy deeds. 

With g'oodly architect, and cloisters )|Ide, 

With groves and walkes along a river's side ; 
The place itself aiForded admiration. 

And every spray a theme of contemplation. 

But (woe is me) when knocking at the gate, 

I gaii intreat an entrance thereat : 

The porter askt my name : I told ; he swelhd. 
And bad me thence: wherewith in griefe repell'd, 
1 sought for shelter to a ruin’d house, 
liarb’ring the weasel!, and the dust-bred mouse ; 
And others none, except the t wo-kinde bat, 
Which all the day there melancholy sate: 

Here sate I downe with wiiide and raine ybeate ; 
Orief fed my minde, and did my body eate. 

Yet Idlenesse I saw (lam’d with the gout) 

Had entrance when poor Truth was kept with- 
out. 

There saw I Drunkenesse with dropsies swolne ; 
And pamper’d Lust that many a night had stolne 
Over the ahby-wall w^hen gates were lock’d. 

To he in Venus’ wanton bosom rock’d : 

And Gluttony that surfetting had bin, 

Knocke at the gate and straight-way taken in; 
Sadly I sate, and sighing griev’d to see 
Their liappinesse, my infelicitie. 

At last came Envy by, who having spide 
Wliere I was-sadly seated, imvard hide. 

And to the convent eagerly she cryes, 

^ Why sit you here, when with these eares and 
eies ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I heard and saw a strumpet dares to say. 

She is the true faire Aletheia, 

Which you have boasted long to live among you ? 
Yet sSuifer not a peevish girl to wrong you.’ 
With this provok’d, all rose, and in a rout 
Hun to the gate, strove who should first get out. 
Bad me begone, and then (in terms uncivil) 

Bid callme conntei'fait, witch, hag, whore, divell; 
Then like a strumpet drove me from tkfeir cels, 
'With tinckiing pans, and with the noise of bels. 
And he that lov’d me, or but moan’d my case. 
Had heapes of fire-brands banded at his face. 

Thus beaten thence (distrest, forsaken wight) 
Inforc’cl in fields to sleepe, or wake all niglit ; 

A seely sheepe seeing me straying by. 

Forsook e the shrub where once she meant to lie ; 
As if she in her kinde (unliurting elfe) 

Bid bid me take such lodging as herselfe: 

Gladly I took the place the sheepe had given, 
TJncanopy’d of any thing but Heaven. 

By this had Chanticlere, the village-cock e. 
Bidden the good- wife for her maides to knocke : 
And the sw^art pknv-man for his breakfast staid,’ 
That he might till those lands were fallow laid; 
The hills and vallies here and there resound 
With the re-echoes of the deepe-mouth’d hound, 
Each shepheard’s daughter with her cleanly peale. 
Was come a field to milke tlie morning’s meale. 
And ere the Suune had clym’d the easterne hils. 
To guild the mutt’ring bournes, and pritty rils, 
33efbre the lab ’ring bee had left the hive. 
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And nimble fishes which in rivers dive. 

Began to leape, and catch the drowned die, 

I rose from rest, not infelicitie. 

Seeking the place of Charitie’s resort. 

Unware 1 hap’ned on a prince’s court ; 

Where meeting Great^iesse, I requir’d reliefe, 
(O happy undelayed) she said in briefe, 

^ To small effect thine oratorie tends. 

How can 1 keepe thee and so many friends? 

If of my houshold I should make thee ozie. 
Farewell my servant Adulation : 

I know she will not stay when thou art there : 
But seekesome great men’s service other- w'here. 
Barkenesse and light, summer and winter’s wea- 
ther 

May be at once, ere you two live together.’ 
Thus with a nod she left me cloath’d in woe. 

Thence to the citie once I thought to goe, 

But somewhat in my mind this thought had 
throwme, 

^ It was a place w^herein I was not knowne/ 

And therefore went unto these homely towmes. 
Sweetly environ’d with the dazied dowjies. 

THE FATE OF ALL THINGS. 

{From thesanic»} 

And as the yeerehath first his jocund spring, 
Wherein the leaves, to birds’ sweet carrolling, 
Bance with the winde : then sees tlie summer’ ss 
day 

Perfect the embrion blossome of each spray : 

N ext commeth aut umne , wh en tli e thresh ed sheafe 
Looseth his graine, and every tree his leafe : 
Lastly cold winter’s rage, with many a storme. 
Threats the proud pines which Ida’s toppe a, dome, 
And makes the sappe leave succourlesse the 
shoote. 

Shrinking to comfort his decaying roote. 

Or as a quaint musitian being won, 

To rim a point of sweet division. 

Gets by degrees unto the highest key; 

Then, with like order falleth in his play 
Into a deeper tone; and lastly, throwes 
Flis period in a diapazon close : 

So evei’y humane thing terrestrialh 

His utmost height attain’d, bend^^ to his Ml. 


NIGHT. 

{From the 1 .?^ S’mg-f Bode JL/ 

Now great Hyperion left his golden throne 
That on the dapeing waves in glory shone, 

For whose declining on the western share 
The orientall hils blaclce mantles wore. 

And thence apace the gentle twi-iight fled. 

That had from hideous caverns ushered 
All-drowsie night ; who in a carre of jet, 

'By steeds of jron-gray (which mainely swet 
Moist .drops on ail the world) drawn e through 
the skye, ^ ^ 

The helpes of darknesse waited orderly. 

First, , tiucke clouds rose from ' all the liquid 
plaines; 


m 


Then mists from niarishes, and grounds whose 

veynes ■ , . . n 

Were conduit pipes to many a chnst all spring : 
From standing pooles and fens were following 
-.Unhealthy fogs : each river, every rili^ 

Sent up their vapours to attend her will. 

These pitchy curtains drew *twixt Earth and 
■ Heaven, 

Am! 'as night’s chariot through the aire was 
.■ driven, 

Ciamoiu* grew dumh^ unheard wjis shepheard’s 
song, 

And silence girt the woods ; no warbling tongue 
Talk’d to the e-dio ; s.jtyres broke tbeir dance^ 
And all the upper u'orld lay in a trance. 

Onely the curled streams soft chidings kept ; 
And little gales that from the greene leafe swept 
Dry summer’s dust;, iufeareful vrhisp’ringsstir’d,, 
Asloath to waken any singing bird. 

f. 
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(Fiwn the lin-l Senfr, Bools ID 

Ths Muse’s friend (gra,y.-eYde Aurora) yet 
Held all the meadows in a* cooling sweat, 

The milk-white gossamores not iqbwards snow’d, 
Nor was the sharp and usefuil steering goad 
Laid on the strong-neckt oxe ; no gentle bud 
The Sun had dryde ; the cattle chew’d the cud 
Low I^;eld on the grasse ; no dye’s (piicke sting 
Inforc’d the stonehorse in a furious ring 
Tq teare the passive earth, nor lash his taile 
A%u%his huttockes broad ; the slimy snayle 
MighAon the wainscot (by his many mazes 
Winding meanders and selfe-knitting traces) 

Be follow’d, where he stucke, his glittering slime 
Not yet wipt off. It was so earely time 
The carefull smith had in his sooty forge 
Kindled no coale ; nor did his hammers urge 
His neighbour s patience : owdes abroad did dye, 
And day as then might plead his infancy. 

¥ et of faire Albion all the westerne swaines 
Were long since up, attending on the plaines 
"V^ten Nereus’ daughter with her mirthfull boast 
Should summon them, on their declining coast. 

. But since her stay was long: for feare the 
Sunne 

Mould find them idle, some of them begunne 
' ' To leape and wrastle, others threw the barre. 
Some n*om the company removed are 
. - T o. meditate the songs they meant to play, . 

Or ihake a new round for next holiday ; 
.Smm&iales of love their love sioke feliowes told : 
pth^’S{ were seeking* stakes to pitch their fold. 
Thi4 dll ulone was mending of his pipe : 

That, for his lasse sought fruits most sweet, “ 
■ most np‘e/'^«"A'' " r- \ -i-- ' 

Here, (from the rejt);a^|g^X§hepheard’s^ boy: 
Sits piping on a hilh *' 

Would still endure, or ? ' 

. Mould never make him ihii&l ■'vtat ~Bl|-had lost*. 

' Yonder a shepheardessohnitsbyAhe tolngsy *' 

Hbr hands still keeping time to 
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Or seeming., by her song., those fairest hands. 
Were comforted working*. Noere the sands 
Of some sxveet river .^its a niusing lad. 

That moafles the losse of wir.t he sojivt had, 
His love by death hereA: when h^i !>y Iriin 
An aged s\raiue takes ]dace, as in‘en* the brim 
Of ’s grave as of the river ; showing Innv 
That as those fioiuls, which passe ah*!?*! right now, 
Are follow’d still by (dliers from their spring, 
And in the sea have all tiudr bur, iim*:” 

Right so our times are kunnvne, our ages found, 
(Nothing is permanent within this round :) 
une age is now, an<?ther that sinu'cedes, 
Extirping all things, wlfudi the former breedes : 
Another foliowes that, <Ioth new tiuies raise, 
New veers, new mouths, new weeks, new hours, 
new days, 

Alankinde tinis go like rivers from tlieir spring 
And in the earth have all their burying.” 
Thus sate the olde man counselling the yong ; 
Whilst, underneath a tree which over-hung 
The Silver streame, (as, some delight it tooke 
To trim his thick boughesin thechrvstali brooke) 
Were set a jocund crew of 3mut]ifull swaines 
Wooing their sweetings with dilicious straynes. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING. 


Born 1603.— D/cd 16-1.1. 


SONG. 

Wi£Y SO pale and wan, fond lover ? 

IVythee why so pale 
Will, when looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 

IVythee why so pale ? 

■ , r* 

Why so dull and mute, jmung sinner ? 

IVythee why so mute? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her. 
Saying nothing do’t.^ 

Pi* ythee why so mute ? 

Quit, quit for shame ! this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 

If of herself she will not love, 

Nothing can make her: — 

The devil take her. 


• SONG, 

Op thee, kind boy, I ask no red and wdiite 
To make up my delight, 

No odd becoming graces, 

-Black eyes, or little know-not-whats, in faces ; 
Make me but mad enough, give me good store 
Of love, for her I court, 

I 'ask no more;- 

dTk IOYe/"i»i''ldTe that makes the sport. 


SIR JOHN SUCKLING* 
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sm JOHN SCrCKLiNO. 


Til ere s no sucIi thing as tliat we beauty call. 
It is mere cozenag-e all; 

, though some long ago ^ 

Lik d certain colours miiigrd so and so. 
That does not tie me now from ciioosina* new. 
If I a fancy take 

To black and blue. 

That fancy doth it beauty make. 

'Tis hot the meat, but Tis the appetite 
Makes eating a delight, 

And if I like one dish 
More than another, that a pheasant is ; 
What in our watches, that in us is found. 
So to the height and nick 
We up be wound. 

No matter by what hand or trick. 


"SONG. 

'Tis now, since I sat down before 
That foolish fort, a heart ; 

(Time strangely spent) a year and more, 

And still I did my part: 

Made my approaches, from her hand 
Unto her lip did rise, 

And did already understand 
The language of her eyes. 

Proceeded on with no less art. 

My tongue was engineer; 

I thought to undermine the heart 
By whispering in the ear. 

When this did nothing, I brought down 
Great cannon oaths, and shot 

A thousand thousand to the town. 

And still it yielded not. 

’ ■ S'- ■ ' ■ ‘ - //■ 

I then resolv'd to starve the place * 

By cutting off all kisses. 

Praising and gazing on her face. 

And all such little blisses. 

To draw her out, and from her strength, 

1 drew all batteries in : 

And brought myself to lie at length 
As if no siege had been. 

When I had done what man could do. 

And thought the place mine own, 

The enemy lay quiet too. 

And smil'd at all was done. 

I sent to know from whence and wei*e. 

These hopes, and this relief? 

A spy inform'd, honour was there. 

And did command in chief. 

March, march, (quoth I) the word straight give. 
Let's lose no time, but leave her ; 

That giant upon air will live. 

And hold it out for evei’. 



To such a place our camp remove 
As will not siege abide ; 

I hate a fool that starves her love 
Only to feed her pride. 


A BALLAD UPON A WEDDING. 

I TELL thee, Dick, where I have been, 

Where I the rarest things have seen : 

Oh things without compare ! 

Such sights again cannot be found 
111 any place on English ground, 

JBe it at wake, or fair. 

At Charing-Cross, hard by the way 
Where we (thou kiiow'st)’ do sell our hay, 
There is a house with stairs; 
And there did 1 see coming clown 
Such folks as are not in our town, 

Vorty at least, in pairs, 

Among'sfc the rest, one pestlent dne, 

(His beard no bigger though than thine) 
Walk'd on before the rest : 

Our landlord looks like nothing to him: 

The king (God bless him) 'twou'd undo Mm; 
Shou'd he go still so drest. 

At Course-a-park, without all doubt, 

He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids i' th' town : 
Though lusty Koger there had been, 

Or little George upon the green. 

Or Vincent of the crown. 

But wot you what? the youth was going 
To make an end of all hie wooing; ^ 

The parson for him staid; 

Yet by his‘ leave, for all his haste. 

He did not so much wish all past 

(Perchance) as did the maid. 

The maid — and thereby hangs a tale— * 

For such a maid no Whitson ale 

Could ever yet jiroduce ; 

No grape that's kindly ripe, could be 
So round, so plump, so S(fft as she, 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Wou'd not stijy on wiiich they did bring, 

It was too wide a peck: 

And to say truth (for out it must) 

It look'd like the great collar (just) 

About our young colt's neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, ' ”■ 

'Like little mice stole in and out, 

As if they fear'd the light ^ 

But oh ! she dances such a way 1 
No sun upon an Easter Day, 

Is half so fine ‘a sight. 

I 
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Mg woii^d d }i6r oncG oi twicG;, 

But she wou'd not> she was so nice^ ^ 

She w'oud not dot in sight; 
And then she look’d as wlio slioii’d say 
i will do wliat I list to (hiy ; 

And you shall do’t at night. 


Her clieeks so rare a white was on^, 

No daizy makes comparison, 

(Who sees tlieni is urnhme) 
For streaks of red -wera mingled there., 
Such as are on a Katlierine pear, 

’idle side tliat’s next the sun. 


Her lips were red, and one was thin 
Compar’d to that was next lier chin, 

Some bee had stung it newly. 
But (Dick) her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no more upon them gaze. 

Than on the sun in July. 


Her mouth so small when she does speak, 
Thoiid’st swear her teeth her words did break, 
That they miglit passage get. 

But she so handled still the matter, 

They came as good as ours, or better, 

And, are not spent a whit. 


Passion o' me I how I run on, i 
There'^that that wou'd he thought upon., 
I trow ; besides the bride. 
The business of the kitchen's great, 
that men should eat; 

Nor was it there deny’d. 


Just in the nick the cock knock'd thrice, 
Aftd all ,the waiters in a trice 

His summons did obey. 

Each serving-man with dish in’ liand, 
March'd boldly up, like our train’d band, 
Presented and away. 


When all the meat was on the table, 
What man of knife, or teeth, was able 
To stay to be entreated : 
And this the very reason Avas, 

Before the pa:^on could say grace, 

. The company was seated. 


Now hats dy off, and youths carouse ; 

, Healths first go round, and then the house, 

■ . ^ The bride’s came thick and thick ; 
n 'twas nam’d another^ health, 
he. made it her’s by stealth,. 

- ' ; And who could help it, Dick ? 

O th' sudden up they rise- and dance ; 

Then sit again, and glance:;,:;/' ■’ 

■ - Tlieii . daiic 0 ' land' ■: ' 

Thus sev'ral ways the time 
Whifet.Gv'ry woman wish’d' her ’ 

' And evVy mgji wish'd hls;.T>.J'' 

' ^ ^ 


WILLIAM, 


Ids 


-Dfa/ L«l-7' 


I Kxow» that all beneath the ?kJoon deenys^ 

And what by mortals in thi?^ woi-Id is brouglit 
In time's great periods shail return to iimmht ; 
That fairest states ha.ve fata’I nights iind days. 

I know that all the ^Muses’ lieuveuly lays, 

ITith toil of sprite, v/hirh tire •-■ofleariy houglit. 
As idle sounds, of few, or n<nie ’»re s'wi'rh.l- ; 
That there is nothing ligliler than wdn praiM.\ 

I know frail beauty’s like tlie pnrph^ how’r, 

To which one morn oft birth and death affords ; 
That love a jarring is of mjmlV a,er.''5rd n 
IThere sense and will bring under reason’s 


power : 

Know what I list, this all cannot me move, 
But that, alas ! I both must write ami love. 


Sleep, silence' cliild, sweet father of soft re.-t, 
Prince wliose approach peace to ail mortals 
brings, 

Indifferent host to sheplierds and to kings. 

Sole domforter of minds wliieii are o^ppress'd ; 
Lo, by thy charming rod, all breathing things 
Lie slumb’ring, with forgetfiihies.s possesshi, 
And yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
Thou spar'st, alas ! who cannot be tli}^ guest. 
Since I am thine, O come, but with that face 
To irnvard light, which tlioii art wont to show, 
With feigned solace ease a true felt woe ; 

Or if, deaf god, thou do deny that grace. 

Come as thou wait, and what thou wilt hetpieath, 
I long to kiss the image of my death. 


An burning thoughts, now let me take some rest, 
And your tumultuous broils awliile appease : 
Is't not^nougli, stahs, fortxine, love molest 
Me all at once, but ye must too <lisplease ? 

Let hope (though false) yet lodge within my 
breast. 

My high attempt (though dangerous) yet praise : 
What though 1 trace not right Heaven's steepy 
ways, ' 

It doth suffice my fall doth make me blest. 

I do not doat on days, I fear not death. 

So that my life be good, 1 wish’t not long ; 

Let me renown’d live from the worldly throng, 
And when Heaven lists, recal this borrow’d 
breath. 

Men but like visions are, time all doth claim. 
He lives who dies to win a lasting name. 




crost with all mishaps be my poor life. 

If one short day I never spent* in mirth. 

If my sp’rit with itself holds lasting strife. 

If .sorrows death is hut new sorrows birth ; 

Jf iMs.yain world be but a mournful stage, 

• Where slaye-born man pla 3 ^s to the laughing stars. 
If youth he'ftb'Bs’d with love, with weakness age, 
If Ichb's^^odgesorvesto hold oui* thoughts in wars. 
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If time can close the hundred montlis of Fame, 
.^d make whaFs long since past, like thaFstobe, 
If virtue only be an idle name. 

If being born I was hut born to die ; • 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days ? 
The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 


Slide soft, fair Forth, and make a crystal plain. 
Cut your white locks, and on your foamy face 
Let not a wrinkle be, when you embrace 
The boat that Earth's perfections doth contain. 
Winds wonder, and through wond'ring hold your 
pace,* 

Or if that ye your hearts cannot restrain 
From sending sighs, feeling a lover's case. 

Sigh, and in her fair hair yourselves enchain. 
Or take these sighs which absence makes arise 
From my oppressed breast, and fill the sails, 

Or soma sweet breath new brought from paradise : 
The floods do smile, love o'er the winds prevails, 
And yet huge waves arise ; the cause is this, 
The ocean strives with Forth the boat to kiss. 


Thust not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides that on your temples flow. 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enroll'd; 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought 
my woe, i 

When first I did their azure rays behold. 

Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do 
show 

Than of the Thracian harper have been told : 
Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 

Dark hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass re- 
joice, 

And think how little is 'twixt life's extremes ; 
The cruel tyi’ant that did kill those flow ts 
Shall once, ah me I not spare that spring of yours. 

A GOOD that never satisfies the mind, 

A beauty fading like the April show'rs, 

A sweet with floods of gall that runs combin'd, 

A pleasure passing ere in thought made ours, 

A honour that more fickle is than wind, 

A glory at opinion's frown that iow'rs, 

A treasury which bankrupt time devours, 

A knowledge than grave ignorance more blind, 
A vain delight our equals to command, 

A style of greatness, in effect a dream, 

A swelling thought of holding sea and land, 

A servile lot, deck'd with a pompous name : n 
Are the strange ends we toil for here below. 
Till wisest death make us our errors know. 


Look as the flow'r, w’hich ling'ringly doth fade. 
The morning's darling late, the summer's queen, 
Spoil'd of that juice which kept it fresh and 
green, 


As high as it did raise, hbws low the head: 

Just so the pleasures of my life being dead. 

Or in their contraries but only seen. 

With swifter speed declines than erst it spread. 
And, blasted, scarce now shows w^hat it hath been 
Therefore, as doth the pilgrim, whom the night 
Hastes darkly to impMson on his way, 

Think on thy home, my soul, and think aright 
Of what's yet left thee of life's wasting day : 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy morn, 
And twice it is not given thee to be born. 


The weary mariner so far not flies 
An howling tempest, harbour to attain ; 

Nor shepherd hastes, when frays of wolves arise, 
So fast to fold, to save his bleating train, 

As I (wing'd with contempt and just disdain) 
Now fly the world, and what it most doth prize. 
And sanctuary seek, free to remain 
From wounds of abject times, and envy's eyes: 
To me this world did once seem sweet and fair. 
While sense's light mind'sperspectivekept blind; 
Now like imagin'd landscape in the air. 

And weeping rainbows, her best joys I find: 

Or if aught here is had that praise should have. 
It is an obscure life and silent grave. 


Why, worldlings, do ye trust frail honour's 
dreams, 

And lean to gilded glories which decay; 

Why do ye toil to registrate your names 
On icy pillars, which soon melt awav ? 

True honour is not here, that place it claims 
Where hlack-hro w'd night doth not exile the day. 
Nor no far-shining lamp dives in the sea, 

I But an eternal Sun spreads lasting beams; 
i There it attendeth you, where spotless bands 
Of sp'rits stand gazing on their sovereign bliss. 
Where years not hold it in their caiik'riug hands, 
But who once noble, ever noble is. ^ 

Look home, lest he your weaken'd wit make 
thrall, 

Who Eden's foolish gard'ner erst made fall* 


As are those apples, pleasant to the eye. 

But full of smoke within, which use to grow 
Neai* that strange lake where God pour'd from 
the-'sk? 

Huge show'rs of flames, worse flames to over- 
throw : * 

Such are their works that with a glaring show 
Of humble holiness in virtue's dye 
Would colour mischief, while within they glow 
With coals of sin, though none the smoke descry. 
Bad is that angel that erst fell from Heaven ; 
\But not so had as he, nor in worse case, 

!■ ' Who hides a trait'rous mind with fiinilingjace^ 

* And with a dove's white feathers clothes a raven# 
i Each sin some colour hath it to adorn, 

I Hypocrisy Almighty God doth scorm 
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Thrice liappy he who hy some shady g’rove. 

Far from the clamorous worlds doth live his own, 
Thoug-h solitary, who is not alone. 

But doth converse with that eternal love. 

0 how more sweet is birds" harmonious moan. 

Or the hoarse sobbings of the widow'd dove. 
Than those sinootli whislTriiigs near a prince's 

■ ' throne, 

Which good make doubtful, do the evil approve I 

0 1 how more sweet is zephyrs' wholesome breath. 
And sighs embalm’d, which new -born do'w'rs un- 

Md, 

Than that applause vain honour doth bequeath ! 
How sweet are streams to poison drank in gold ! 
qiie world is full of horrours, troubles, slights : 
IFoods’ harmless shades have only true delights. 

Sweet bird, that sing’st away the early hours 
Of winters past, or coming, void of care, 

IF ell pleased with delights which present are. 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling 
dowTs: 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leavy bow'rs 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare. 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that low'rs. 

What soul can be so sick, which by thy songs 
(Attir'd in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget Earth's turmoils, spites, and 
wrongs. 

And lifra reverend eye and thought to Heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songster, thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels' lays. ; 

iSiliK ^ ■■ ■ .J 

Let us qach day inure ourselves to die. 

If this, and^ot our fears, be truly death, 

Above the circles both of hope and faith 
W^ith fair immortal pinions to fly ; 

If this be death, our best part to untie 
(By ruining the jail) from lust and wrath. 

And every drowsy languor here beneath. 

To be made deniz'd citizen of sky ; 

To have moi-e knowledge than all books contain 
All pleasures even surmounting wishing pow'r, 
The fellowship of God's immortal train. 

And these that time nor force shall e'er devour : 
If this be deatii, what joy, what golden care 
Of life, can with death's ugliness compare ? 

More oft than once Death whisper'd in mine ear. 
Grave what thou hear'st in diamond and gold ; 

. 1 am that monarch whom all monarchs fear. 

Who have in dust their far-stretch'd pride up- 
tplfd, . " 

All, all is mine, beneath Moon's silver sphere ; 
And nought, save virtue, can mv power withhold : ' 
This, n(^t believ’d, experience true thee told, , i 
By danger late when 1 to thee came near. . ' 

As bugbear then my visage. 1 did show^ . ' . - 
That of my horrours thou right use might'st make, 
And a more sacred path of Hiding take : ' 
Now still walk armed for my ruthless. How ;: 
Trust flattering life no more, redeem ;t • 

And live each day, as if it were thy iast/^ r • ‘ 


THE WOREB'. 

This world a hunting is, 

The prey^' poor roan ; the Nimrocl fierce, is 
Death ; 

His speedy greyhounds are. 

Lust, Sickness, Envy, Care ; 

Strife that ne’er falls amiss, , , 

\Fith all those ills whicli haunt, us while we 
breathe. 

Now, if by chance we fly 
Of these the eager chace, 

! Old age with stealing pace 
j Casts on his nets, and there w^e panting die.' ' 


SPRINO. , , 

New doth the Sun appear, 

The mountains' snows decay, 

Crown'd with frail flower's forth comes the in- 
fant year; 

My soul, time posts away, 

And thou, yet in that frost 
Wliich flow'r and fruit hath lost. 

As if ail here immortal w'ere, dost stay : 

For shame I thy powers awake, 

Look to that Heaven which never night makes 
black. 

And there at that immortal Sim's bright rays, 
Deck thee with dow'rs, which fear not rage of 
days* 


Life a right shadow is ; 

For if it long appear, 

Then is it spent, and death's long night draws 
near ; 

Shadow's are moving, light, 

And is there ought so moving as is tins ? 

When it is most in sight. 

It steals aivay, and none knows how or where, 
So near our cradles to our coffins are. 


A TRANSLATION OP SIR JOHN SCOt's VERSES, 
Beginnings Quod vitts aectahor iter ? 

What course of life should wTetched mortals 
take? 

In books hard questions large contention make. 
Care dw^ells in houses, labour in the field ; 
Tumultuous seas affrighting dangers yield. 

In foreign lands thou never cansl: be blest : 
I|^rich, thou art in fear ; if poor, distress'd. 

In wedlock frequent discontentments swell ; 
Unmarried persons as in deserts dwell. 

How many troubles are with children born ! 

Yet he that wants them counts himself forlorn. 
Young meii are wanton, and of wisdom void; . 
Grey, hairs are cold, unfit to be employ'd. 

Who would not one of these two offers try, 
NqljtO be born; or, being boim, to die ? 
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: MUSICKS BUEL*. 

Now westward Sol had spent the richest beams 
Of noon’s high glory, when hard by the streams 
Of Tiber, on the scene of a green plat. 

Under protection of an oak ; there sat 
A sweet lute’s master : in whose gentle airs 
He lost the day’s heat, and his own hot cares. 

Close in the covert of the leaves there stood 
A nightingale, come from the neighbouring wood: 
l^he sweet inhabitant of each glad tree. 

Their muse, their Syren, harmless Syren she) 
There stood she listning and did entertain 
The music’s soft report ; and mould the same 
In her own murmurs, that what ever mood 
His curious fingers lent, her voice made good. 
The man perceiv’d his rival, and her art. 
Dispos’d to give the light-foot lady sport. 
Awakes his lute, and ’gainst the fight to come 
Informs it, in a sweet preludium 
Of closer strains, and ere the war begin. 

He lightly skirmishes on every string 
Charg’d with a flying touch ; and straightway she 
Carves but her dainty voice as readily, 

Into a thousand sweet distinguish’d tones. 

And reckons up in soft divisions 

Quick volumes of wild notes ; to let him know 

By that shrill taste she could do something too. 

His nimble hands’ instinct then taught each 
string 

A cap’ring cheerfulness ; and made them sing 
To their own dance ; now negligently rash 
He throws his arm and with a long dx*awn dash 
Blends all together, then distinctly trips 
From this to that, then quick returning skips 
And snatches this again, and pauses ther'b. 

She measures every measure, every where 
Meets art with art ; sometimes, as if in douht^ 

Not perfect yet, and fearing to be out. 

Trails her plain ditty in one long spun note. 
Through the sleek passage of her open throat: 

A clear unwrinkled song ; then dotfx she point it 
With tender accents, and severely joint it 
By short diminutives, that being rear’d 
In controverting warbles evenly shar’d, 

With her sweet self she wrangles ; he amaz’d 
That from so small a channel should be rais’d 
The torrent of a voice, whose melody 
Could melt into such sweet variety. 

Strains higher yet, that tickled with rare art 
The tatling strings (each breathing in his part) 
Most kindly do fall out, the grumbling base 
In surly groans disdains the treble’s grace ; 

The high-perch’d treble chirps at this, and chides. 
Until his fiiiger (moderator) hides 
And closes the sweet quarrel, rousing all 
Hoarse, shrill at once ; as when the trumpets call 

* From Strada. 
a ^ 


Hot Mars to th’ harvest of death’s field, and woo 
Men’s hearts into their hands ; this lesson too 
She gives him back, her supple breast thrills out 
Sharp airs, and staggers in a vvarbiing doubt 
Of dallying sweetness, hovers o’er her skill. 

And folds in wav’d notes with a trembling MU, 
The pliant series of4ier slippery song ; 

Then starts she suddenly into a throng 
Of short thick sobs, whose thund’ring volleys float. 
And roui themselves over her liibric throat 
In panting murmurs, still’d out of her breast. 
That ever-bubling spring, the sugar’d nest 
Of her delicious soul, that there dues lie 
Bathing in streams of liquid melody ; 

Music’s best seed-plot; when in ripen’d airs 
A golden-headed harvest fairly rears 
His honey-dropping tops, plough’d by her breath 
Which there reciprocally laboureth. 

In that sweet soil it seems a holy quire 
Founded to th’ name of great Apollo’s lyre ; 
Whose silver-roof rings with tlie sprightly notes 
Of sweet-lipp’d angel-imps, that swill their throuts 
In cream of morning Helicon, and then 
Prefer!* soft anthems to the ears of men, 

To woo them from their beds, still murmuring 
That men can sleep while they their mattens 
sing: 

(Most divine service) whose so early lay 
Prevents the eye-lids of the blushing day. 

There might you hear her kindle her soft voice. 

In the close murmur of a sparkling nois^ ; 

And lay the ground-work of her hopeful song. 

Still keeping in the forward stream, so long 
Till a sweet whirlwind (striving to get out) 

Heaves her soft bosom, wanders round about, 

And makes a pretty earthquake in ]^r breast. 

Till the fledg’d notes at length forsake their 
nest ; 

Fluttering in wanton shoals, and to the sky, 

Wing’d with their own wild ecchoes, pratlii^ fly. 
She opes the floodgate, and lets loose a tide 
Of streaming sweetness, which in state doth ride 
On the weav’d back of every swelling strain, 

Rising and failing in a pompous train ; 

And while she thus discharges a shrill peal 
Of flashing airs, she qualifies their zeal 
With the cool epode of a graver note. 

Thus high, thus low, as if her silver throat 
Would reach the brazen voice of war’s hoarse 
bird; 

Her little soul is ra%*ish’d; and so pour’d 
Into loose ecstacies, that she is plac’d 
Above her self, music’s enthusiast. 

Shame now arfd anger mix’d a double stain 
In the musician’s face ; Y et once again 
(Mistress) I come ; now reach a strain, my lute, 
Above her mock, or be for ever mute. 

Or tune a song of victory to me, 

Or to thyself sing thine own obsequy 
So said, his hands sprightly as fire he flings. 

And with a quavering coyness tastes the strings ; 
The sweet-lip’d sisters musically frighted, 

Singing their fears, are fearfully delighted : 
Trembling as when Apollo’s golden hairs 
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Are faBB'cl ■aBd'frisJzled^ in the wanton airs 
Of hiS'Own breath, which niamecl to his lyre 
.Doth 'tune tfie spheres ail'd mak'e Heaven's seif 
look liiaiier : 

From this to that, from that to this he dies, 

Feels music’s jmlse in all her arteries, 

Caught in a net which Apollo spreads. 

His fingers strug^gie with the yoca! threads, 
Following those little rills, he sinks into 
A sea of Helicon ; his hand does go 
Those parts of sweetness which with nectar 
drop, I 

Softer than that which pants in H'ehe'soiip : 

The humourous strings expound his learned 
touch 

By various glosses ; bow they seem to grutch, 

■Ajid murmur in a hnzzing'din, then ginglo 
In shrilLtongnhl accents, striving to be single ; 
Every smooth turn, every delicious stroke, 

Gives life to some new grace : thus doth h* 
invoke. 

Sweetness by all her names ; thus, bravely 
■ th.us, 

(Fraught ivith a fury so harmonious) 

The lute's light genius now' does proudly rise. 
Heav'd on the surges of swoln rapsodies. 

Whose flourish (meteor-like) doth curl the air 
With flash of high-born fancies, here and there 
Dancing in lofty measures, and anon 
Creeps on the soft touch of a tender tone, 
Whose ^trembling murmurs melting in wide 
. airs. 

Runs to and fro, complaining his sweet cares ; 
Became those precious mysteries that dwell 
■ In riSlic's. ravish'd, soul lie dare not tell, 

But whisper to the world: thus do they vary. 
Each string his hote, as if they meant to carry 
Their master's blest soul (snatcht out at his 
ears 

?? a strong ecstacy) through all the spheres 
Of music's heaven ; and seat it there on high 
In th' empyreum of pure harmony. 

At length, (after so long, so loud a strife 
Of all the strings, still breathing the best 
life 

Of blest variety attending on 
His fingers’ fairest revolution, 

In many a sweet rise, many as sweet a fall) 

A fulLipouth'd diapason swallows all. 

This done, he lists what she would say to this. 
And she, although her breath's late exercise 
Had dealt too roughly wdth her tender 
throat, - 

Yet summons all her sweet powers for a note; 
Alas 1 in vain ! for while (sweet soul) she 
'V . tries vis.:-; ’ 

To measure alLthose wild diversities. 

Of cliatt ring strings, by the small size of one 
Poor simple Voice, rais’d in a natural tone ; 
6 he fails, and failing .grieves, and grieving 
• - dies r.c V ■:?; ,r ' 5 .] ■; 't : ' v; ^ 
She dies, and leaves her life the victor's prize 
Falling upon his lute; O fit to have, . ' 

(That liv’d so sweetly) dead, so sweet a gray# I 
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A niALOOUn, BETWEEN auaphiel anb castaea, 
ArapMU, 

Dost not thou, Castara, read 
Am'rous volumes in my eyes? 

Doth not every motion plead 
\Fhat I'de shew, and yet disguise? 

Sences act each other's part, 

Eyes, as tongues, reveale the heart, 

CasUu^a, 

I saw love as lightning break e 
From thy eyes, and was content 
Oft to heare thy silence speak. 

Silent love is eloquent. 

So the sence of learning heares 
The dumbe musicke of the splieares. 
AraplnlL 

Then there’s meixy in your kind®, 

Liwstning to an iinfain’d love. 

Or strives he to tame the wind. 

Who would your compassion move ? 

No y'are pittious as y're faire. 

Heaven relents, o’ercome by prayer, 

Castara. 

But loose man too prodigal! 

Is in the expence of vowes ; 

And thinks to him kingdomes fall 
When the heart of wohum bowes; 

Frailty to your annes may yeeid ; 

Who resists you wins the field, 

AraphilL 

Triumph not to see me bleede, 

Let the bore chafed from his den. 

On the w'ounds of mankinde feede. 

Your %ofte sexe should pitty men. 

Malice well may practise art. 

Love hath a transparent heart. 

Custura, 

Yet is love all one deceit, 

A waxme frost, a frozen fire. 

She within her selfe is great. 

Who is slave to no desire. 

Let youth act, and age advise, 

And then Love may finde his eyes. 

AraphiH. 

Hym en's torch yeelds a dim light. 

When ambition joynes our hands, 

A proud day, hut mournefull night. 

She sustaines, who marries lands. 

W ealth slaves man ; but for their ore, 

Th' Indians had beene free, though poore. 
Castam, 

And yet wealth the fuell is 
“ Which maintaines the nuptiall fire. 

And in honour there's a blisse, 

Th' are immoi'tall who aspire. 

^ sayes no joyes are wtveete, 

* : ;But where hearts imited meete. 


su 
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AraphiU^ 

Roses breathe not such a sent^ 

To perfume the neighboring groves; 
As when you affirme contentj • 
In no spheare of glory moves. 

Glory narrow soules combines : 
Noble hearts Love ohely joynes. 


THE HESeniPTION OE CASTABA. 

Like the violet which alone 
Prospers in some happy shade: 

My Castara lives unknowne^ 

To no looser eye betray'd, 

For shoe’s to her selfe untrue. 

Who delights i’ th’ publicke view. 

Such is her beauty, as no arts 
Have enricht with bon*owed grace. 

Her high birth no pride imparts. 

For she blushes in her place. 

Folly boasts a glorious blood, 

Sbe is noblest being good. 

Cautious sbe knew never yet 
What a wanton courtship meant ; 

Not speaks loud to boast her wit, 

In her silence eloquent. 

Of her self survey she takes, 

But 'tweene men no difference makes. 

She obeyes with speedy will 
Her grave parents’ wise commands. 

And so innocent, that iU, 

She nor acts, nor understands. 

Women’s feet runne still astray, 

If once to ill they know the way. ' 

She sailes by that rocke, the court. 
Where oft honour splits her mast: 

And retir’dnesse thinks the port. 

Where her fame may anchor cast. 
Vertue safely cannot sit. 

Where vice is enthron’d for wit. 

She holds that daye’s pleasure best. 
Where sinne waits not on delight. 
Without maske, or ball, or feast. 
Sweetly spends a winter s night. 

O’re that darknesse, whence is thrust. 
Prayer and sieepe, oft governs lust. 

She her throne makes reason ciimbe, 
While wild passions captive He, 

And each article of time. 

Her pure thoughts to Heaven die: 

All her vowes religious be. 

All her love she vowes to me. 


RICHABB LOTELACE. 

Rom laig.—Dieef 1658. 

SONG. 

TO. ALTHEii, PROM PEISON, 

When Love, with unconfined wings. 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair. 

And fettei*’d to her eye,-— 

The birds, that wanton in the air. 

Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses boundj 
Our hearts with loyal flames; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free^-w 
Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 

Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty. 

And glories of my king ; 

When I shall voice* aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, — ♦ 

Enlarged winds, that curl the flood. 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage. 

If I have freedom ia my love. 

And in my soul am free,— 

Angels alone, that soar above. 

Enjoy such liberty. 


ROBERT HERRICK. 

Born 159L— -Died 1^—. 

THE CHEAT OP Cl^PlD, OB THE UNGBNTIil OHBS-T, 

One silent night, of late, 

When ev’ry creature rested. 

Came one unto my gate. 

And, knookkig, me molested. 

Who’s that, said I, beats there, 

And troubles thus the sleepy? 

Cast off, said he, all fear, 

And let not locks thus keep ye ; 

For I a boy am, who 
By moonless nights have swerved, 

And all with show’rs v'ct through, * 

And e’en with coM half starved. 


Sir 

I pitiful arose;, 

And soon a taper lig'nted, 
And did niyselt disclose 
Unto the hd benighted : 
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I saw be bad a bow, 

And wings too wbicb di^ sbiver ; 

And, looking down below 
I spy'd he had a quiver. 

I to my chimney's shine 
Brought him, *as Lovej>rofesses, 

And chaff'd his hands with mine, 

And dried his dropping tresses. 

But when he felt him warm'd ; 

■' Let's try ; this bow' of oiir’s, 

And':string3 if they be harm'd. 

Said he, with these late show'rs. 

Forthwith his bow he bent, 

And wedded string and arrow. 

And struck me, that it went 
Quite through my heart and marrow. 

Then, laughing loud, he flew 
Away, and thus said, hying, 

Adieu, mine host, adieu! 

I'll leave thy heart a-dying. 


TO THE VmoiNS, TO MAKE MUCH OF TIME. 

Gathbk ye rose-buds while ye may, 

Old {time is still a hying; 

And this same flow’V, that smiles to^.daj’*, 
To-mOrrOw will be dying. 

The glorious lamp of heav'n, the sun. 

The higher he's a getting; 

The sooner will his race be run, 

And nearer he’s to setting. 

That age is best w^hich is the first, 

’ When youth agd blood are warmer; 

.But being spent, the worse; and worst 
Times still succeed the former. 

• 

Then be not coy, but use your time; 

• And while ye may, go marry : 

For, having lost but once your prime. 

You may for ever tarry. 


TO ANTigEA, WHO MAY COMMAND HIM ANY THING. 

Bid me to live, and I will live 

Thy protestant to be ; 

Or bid me love, and I will give 
A loving heart to thee. - 

A heart as soft, a heart as kiiid, V 
A heart as sound and free, . r . ' ^ 

As in whole world thou cans't find, V 
That heart I'll give to thee. 


j Bid that heart stay, and it will stay, 
I To honor tliy decree ; 

I Or bid it languish quite away, 

And 't s^iall do so for thee. 

: Bid me to weep, and I will weep. 
While I have eyes to see ; 

; And having none, yet I will keep 
: A heart to weep for thee. 

Bid me despair, and 111 despair, 
Under that cypress tree ; 

Or bid me die, and I will dare 
E'en death, to die for thee. 

Thou art my life, my love, my heart. 
The very eyes of me; 

And hast command of every part. 

To live and die for thee. 

TO DAFFODILS. 

Faie daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon ; 

As yet the early-rising sun 
Has not attain'd his noon : 

Stay, stay, 

Until the hast'iiing day 
Has run 

But to the even-song ; 

And, having pray'd together, we 
W'ili go with you along I 

We have short time to stay, as you ; 
We have as short a spring. 

As quick a growth to meet decay. 

As you, or any thing : 

We die. 

As your hours do; and dry 
' Away ■ 

Like to the summer's rain, 

Or as the pearls of morning dew 
Ne'ar to be found again. 

TO BLOSSOMS. 

Faib pledges of a fruitful tree, 
i Why do ye fall so fast ? 

I Your date is not so past, 
j But you may stay yet here awhile 
I To blush, and gently smile. 

And go at last. 

What, were ye horn to be 
An hour or half's delight. 

And so to bid good night ? 

'Twas pity nature brought ye forth 
Merely to shew your 'worth. 

And lose you quite. 

But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, though ne'er so brave : 
And after they have shown their pride. 
Like you, awhile ; they glide , 

Into the grave. 
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Born 1618.— jDiecf 1667. • 


THE CHRONICXiE^ A BALLAD. 

Mabqabita fil'st possessed; 

If I remember well my breast, 

Margarita first of all ; 

But when a while the wanton maid 
With- my restless heart had play'd, 
Martha took the flying ball. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catharine : 

Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Though loth and angry she to part 
With the possession of my heart) 

To Eliza's conquering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign. 

Had she not evil counsels ta'en ; 
Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favourites she chose. 

Till up in arms my passions rose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to reign at once began ; 

Alternately they sway'd, 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear. 
And sometimes both 1 obey'd. 
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But in her place I then obey'd 
Black-ey'd Bess, her viceroy maid. 

To whom ensu'd a vacancy.* 

Thousand worst passions then possess'd 
The interregnum of my breast. 

Bless me from such an*anarchy I 
• ' 

Gentle Henrietta then. 

And a third Mary, next began : 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audria; 

And then a pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a long et cadtem. 

But I should now to you relate 
The strength and riches of their state, 
The powder, patches, and the pins. 

The i-ibands, jewels, and the rings, 

The lace, the paint, and warlike things. 
That make up all their magazines : 

If 1 should tell the politic arts 
To take and keep men's hearts, 

The letters, embassies, and spies. 

The frowns, and smiles, and flatteries. 
The quarrels, tears, and perjuries, 
Numberless, nameless mysteries I 

And all the little lime-twigs laid 
By Mach'avel the waiting-maid ; ^ 

I more voluminous should grow- 
(Chiefly if 1 like them should tell, 

All change of weathers that befel) 

Than Hollingshed or Stow. 



Another Mary then arose, 

And did rigorous laws impose ; 
A mighty tyrant she ! 

Long, alas 1 should I have been 
Under that iron-sceptred queen 
Had not Rebecca set me free. 


But I will briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long with me. 
An higher and a nobler strain 
My present emperess does claim, 
Heleonora I first o' the name. 

Whom God grant long to reign. 


When fair Rebecca set me free, 

'Twas then a golden time with me : 

But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess dy'd 
In her youth and beauty's pride. 

And Judith reigned in her stead. 

One month, three days, and half-an-hour, 
Judith held the sov'reign pow’r. 
Wondrous beautiful her face,^ 

But so weak and small her wit 
That she to govern was unfit. 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came 
Arm'd with a resistless flame ; 

And th' artillery of her eye 
Whilst she proudly march'd about. 
Greater conquests to And out. 

She beat out Susan by the bye. 


[ ON THE PRAISE OF POJETRV. 

I 'Tis not a pyramid of marble stone, 

Though high as our ambition ; 

'Tis not a tomb cut out in brass, which can 
Give life to th' ashes of a man. 

But verses only ; they shall fresh appear. 

Whilst there are men to read or hear. 

When time shall make the lasting brass decay, 
And eat the pyramid away, 

Turning that RuS^iument wl^erein men trust 
Their names, to wiiat it keeps, poor dust ; 

Then shall the epitaph remain, and be 
New graven in eternitj^ 

Poets by death are couquerr'd, but the wit 
Of poets triumph over it. 

. What cannot verse ?, When Thracian Orpheue 
took 

His lyre, and gently on it strook, 

■The learned stones* came dancing all along, 

And kept time to the charming song. 
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With artijacial pace the warlike pine, 

The elm and his wife the ivy twine, 

With all the better trees which erst had stood 
Unmov'd^ forsook their native ivood. 

The laurel to the poet's hand did bow. 

Craving the honour of his brow ; 

And evVv loving arm embi^ac'cl, and made 
With 'their officious leaves a shade. 

The beasts, too, strove his auditors to be, 
Forgetting their old tyranny. 

The fearful hart next to the* lion came, 

And wolf was shepherd to the iamb. 
Nightingales, harmless Syrens of tlie air, , 

And Muses of the place, -were there ; 

Who, when their little windpipes they had found 
Unequal to so strange a sound, 

Overcome by art a nd grief, they did expire. 

And fell upon the conqu’ring lyre. 

Happy, O happy they ! w’hose tomb might be, 
Mausolus ! envied by thee! 


THE COMPLAINT, 

In a deep vision’s intellectual scene. 

Beneath a bow’r for sorrow made, 

Th’ uncomfortable shade 

Of the black ewe’s unlucky green, 

Mix’d with the mourning willow’s careful gray. 
Where rev’rend Cam cut out his famous w'ay, 
The melancholy Cowley lay ; 

And, loj a muse appear’d to his clos’d sight, 

S The Muses oft’ in lands of vision play) 

Jody’d, array’d, and seen by an internal light : 
A golden harp with silver strings she bore, 

A wd^rous hieroglyphic robe she w’ore. 

In which ail colours and all figures were, 

That Nfatux^e or that Fancy can create. 

That Art can never imitate. 

And with loose pride it wanton’d in the air. 

In such a dress, in such a w^ell-cloth’d dream. 
She us’d of old, near fair Ismenus’ stream 
Pindar, her Theban favouiute, to meet ; 

A crown was on her head, and wings w'ere on her 
feet. 

- She touch’d him with her harp and rais’d him 
from the ground ; 

The shaken strings melodiously resound. 

Art thou return’d at last,” said she. 

To this forsaken place and me ? 

Thou Prodigal ! who didst so loosely waste, 

Of all thy youthful years the good estate ; 

Art thou return’d here to repent too late ? 

And gather husks of learning ujg at last. 

Now ^he rich harvest*-time of life is past, 

And Winter marches on so fast ? 

But when 1 meant t’ adopt thee for my son. 

And did as learn’ d a portion assign 
As ever any of the mighty Nine 
Had to their dearest children done ; 

When I resolv’d t’ exalt thy anointed name, 
Amopg the spiritual lords of peaceful fame : 
Thou changeling I thou, bewitch’d with noiseand 
theW, ' ' , 
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W^buldst into courts and cities from me go ; 
W^ouldstsee the world abroad, and have a share 
In all the follies and the tumults there : 

Thou woul# st, forsooth I he .something iu a state, 
And bus’ness thou w»)uldst find, mid would’st 
create: 

Business! the frivolous in-eieuce 
Of human lusts, to shake off irumceaee : 
Business I the grave impertinence ; 

Business! the thing which ! of all things hate; 
Business ! the contradiction of thy fate. 

Go, Renegade ! cast up' tin" account. 

And see to what amount 

Thy foolish gains by tjuitting me : 

The sale of knowledge, fame', and liberty. 

The fruits of thy unlearn’d apostasy. 

Thou thought’st^ if once the public' storm were 
past. 

All thy remaining life should sunshine be : 
Behold the public storm is spent at last, 

The Sovereign is toss’d at sea no more. 

And thou, with all the noble compaiiv. 

Art got at last to shore : 

But whilst thy fellow-voyagers I see, 

AH march’d tip to posses's the promis’d land, 
Tliou still alone, alas ! dost gaping stand, 

Upon the naked beach, upon the fcarreii sand. 

As a fair morning of the blessed spring. 

After a tedious stormy night. 

Such was the glorious' entry of our King ; 
Enriching moisture dropp’d on every thing: 
Plenty he sow’d below, and cast about him light. 
But then, alas ! to thee alone, ^ 

One of Old Gideon’s miracles was shewn. 

For ev’ry tree and ev’ry hand around. 

With pearly dew tvas crown’d. 

And upon all the quicken’d ground 

The fruitful seed of heav’n did brooding lie. 

And nothing but the Muse’s fleece was dry/ 

It did jfH other threats surpass. 

When God to his own people said, 

(The men whom thro’ long wand’rings he had 
led) 

That he would give themev’n a heav’n of brass • 
They look’d up to that heav’n in vain, ' 

That bounteous heav’n 1 which God did not re- 
strain 

Upon the most unjust to shine and rain. 

The Rachel, for which twice seven years, and 
more. 

Thou didst with faith and labour serve. 

And didst (if faith and labour can) deserve 
iTho’ she contracted was to thee, ^ 

Giv’n to another, thou didst see, 

Giv’n to another, who had store 
Of fairer and of richer wives before, 

And not a Leah left, thy recompense to be. 

Go on, twice sev n years more, thy fortune try, 
years more God in Ms bounty may 
. Give thee to fling away ^ ^ 

j, Into the Court’s deceitful lottery; 
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But think hoir likely 'tis that thou, 

With the dull work of thy unwieldy plough 
■ Shouldst in a hard and barren season thrive, 

Shouldst even able be to live ; • 

Thou ! to whose share so little bread did fall 
In the miraculous year, when manna rain’d on 
all.” ' 


m 


Thus spake the Muse, and spake it with a smile. 
That seem’d at 6nce to pity and revile ; 

And to her thus, raising his thoughtful head. 

The melancholy Cowley said : 

Ah ! wanton Foe ! dost thou upbraid 
The ills which thou thyself hast made? 

When in the cradle innocent I lay. 

Thou, wicked Spirit ! stolest me away. 

And my abused soul didst bear 

Into thy new-found worlds, I know not where. 

Thy golden Indies in the ahr ; 

And ever since I strive in vain 
My ravish’d freedom to regain ; 

Still I rebel, still thou dost reign ; 

Lo, still in verse, against thee I complain. 

There is a sort of stubborn w^eeds, ' 

Which, if the earth but once it ever breeds. 

No wholesome herb can near them thrive. 

No useful plant can keep alive : 

The foolish sports I did on thee bestow 
Make all my art and labour fruitless now ; 

■^li^here once such fairies dance, no grass doth 
ever grow. 

When my new mind had no infusion known. 
Thou gav’st so deep a tincture of thine own. 
That ever since I vainly try 
To wash away th’ inherent dye : 

Long work, perhaps, may spoil thy colours quite, 
But never will reduce the native white. 

To all the ports of honour and of gain, 

I often steer my course in vain ; 

Thv gale comes cross, and drives mehaiik again. 
Thou slacken St all my nerves of industry, 

Bv making them so oft to he ^ 

The tinkling strings of thy loose minstrelsy. 

Whoever this world’s happiness would see, 

Must as entirely cast off thee, 

As they who only heav’n desire 

Do from the world retire. 

This was my error, this my gross mistake, 

Myself a demi-votary to make. 

Thus with Sapphira and her husband s fate, 
f A fault which I, like them, am taught too late) 
For all that 1 gave up, I nothing gam, 

And perish for the part which I retain. 

Teach me not then, O thou fallacious Muse I 
The court and better king ri accuse ; 

The heav’n under which 1 H is fair, 

The fertile soil will a full harvest hear : 

• Thine, thine is all the barrenness, if thou 

Mak’st me sit still and sing when I should plough. 
When I hut think how many a tedious year 
Our patient Sovereign did attend 
His long misfortunes" fatal end; 

^ A. 


How cheerfully, and how exempt from fear. 

On the Great Sovereign’s will he did depend, 

I ought to be accurs’d if I refuse 
To wait on his, O thou fallacious Muse! ^ 

Kings have long hands, they say, and tbo’ I be 
So distant, they may reach at length to me. 
However, of ail prinfces thou 
Shouldst not reproach rewards for being small 
or slow ; 

Thou ! who rewardest hut with pop’lar breathy 
And that, too, after death ! 

TO THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Philosophy I the great and only^ heir 
Of all that human knowledge which has been 
Unforfeited by man’s rebellious sin, 

Though full of years he do appear, 

(Philosophy 1 I say, and call it kf>, 

For whatsoe’er the painter s fancy be. 

It a male virtue seems to me) 

Has still been kept in nonage tiil of late. 

Nor manag’d or enjoy'd his vast estate. * 

Three or four thousand years, one would have 

To ripeness and perfection mi^ht have brought 
A science so well bred and nurs d, 

And of such hopeful parts, too, at the ferst f 
But, oh I the guardians and the tutors then, 

(Some negligent, and some ambitious men) 

Would ne’er consent to set him free. 

Or his own nat’ral pow’rs to let him see. 

Lest that should put an end to their authonty. 

That his own bus ness he might quite 

They amus’d him with the sports of wantpn 

With^he deserts of poetry they fed him, ^ 
Instead of solid meats t’ increase Ms furce . 
Instead of vigorous exercise they led hm 
Into the pleasant labyrinths of ever..fresh dis- 
course i ^ 

Trmtead of carrying him to see 

The riches wdiich do hoarded for him lie 
In Nature’s endless treasury, ^ 

They chose his eye, to entertain 
^His* curious, but not cov tons, 

With nainted scenes and pageants of the brain. 
KfewSedsp 

That labour’d to assert the liberty 

?Fmm SUs who were now usurpers grown) 

& tV/old minor «ti!l, eaptiv’d rMosoiAv ; 

But ’twas rebilion call d, tit fisrht 
For sucF a long-opprcfed 


f 
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He' Glias'fl'otifc of otirsiglit, 

Hor suffer'd living men to, Ive misiecl 
the 'vaiu slia'dows of tlie dead : 

To graves, from whence it rose, the conquer'd 
phantom fied. 

He broke that monstrous god winch stood. 

In midst of th' orchard, an^the wdiole did claim. 
Which with a useless scythe of wood, 

And something else not worth a name, 

^Both vast for shew, yet neither fit 
Or to defend or to beget, 

Hidieulous and senseless terrors !) made 
Children and superstitious men afraid. 

The orchard's open now, and free ; 

Bacon has broke that scarecrow deity ; 

Come, enter all that wdU, 

Behold the ripen'd fruit, come, gather now your 
fill! 

Yei still, metiunks, we fain would be 
Catching at the forbidden tree ; 

We would he like the Deity ; 

Wiien truth and falsehood, good and evil, we 
"Withotit the senses' aid within ourselves w'ould 
see I 

For Tis God only who can find 
All nature in his minch 

From words, which are but pictures of the 
thought, 

(Thongh we our thoughts from them perversely 
' diw) 

To things, the mind's right object, he it brought; 
Xtik^ tooUsh birds to painted grapes we iiew\ 

He sought and gather'd for our use the true ; 
And when on heaps the chosen bunches lay. 

He press'd them wisely the mechanic way. 

Till all their juice did in one vessel join, 
Fermeiit into a nourishment divine, 

The, thirsty soul's refreshing wine. 

Who to the life an exact piece would make. 
Must not fronx other s work a copy take ; 

Noj not frojn Rubens or Vandyck ; 

MucMe^s content himself to make it like 
Th’ ideas and the images which lie 
In Ins own fancy or his memory : 

No, he before his sight must place 
The natural anti living face ; 

The real object must command 

Each judgment of his eye and motion of his hand. 

From these, and all long errors of the way, 

0^5 wand'ring predecessors went, 

And, like th' old Hebrews, man\4 years did strav 
In delfts, but of small extent. 

Bacon 1 like :^oses, led us forth at last ; 
l^he barren wilderness he pass'd. 


Did on the wery border stand 
Of the bless'd ProndsTd land, , 

And from the mountain's top of his exalted wit, 
T ' himself, and she# d' us it.’ - ' ' *' ’ : - 

' did never to one man allow . , 

Time to discover worlds, and conquer too’; . ' ^ 
sufficient be. •; r » 
Eotfilbfem^th'e fa^lleeps of Nature^s'se^y"''^*' ' 




The w’ork he did we ought t'ailmile, 

And were unjust if we should more require 
From his few years, divided ’twixt th' excess 
Of low affift'tiou and high h appiiiOhS : 

For who on things remote can fix his sight, 
That's always in a tritunph <>r a fight I 

From you, great champions ! we expect to get. 
These spacious countries hut discover'd yet ; 
Countries where yet, instead of Nature, we 
Her image and her idols wor>!iip’d see : 

These large and wealthy regitms to Md>dne. 
Tho' Learning has ’wh<dV armies at cominand, 
Quarter’d about in every land, 

A better troop slie ne'er together drew. 
Methinks, like Gideon's little band, 

God with design has pitk'd out you, 

To do these noble wonders by a few. 

\Fhen the whole host he saw, They are, said he ; 
Too many to o'ereome for me : 

And now he chooses out his men. 

Much in the way that he did then : 

Not those many, whom he found 
Idly extended on the ground 
To*drink, with their dejected head, 

The stream, just so as by their mouths it fled : 
No ; but those few^ wdio took the waters up, 

And made of their laborious hands the cup. 

Thus you prepar'd, and in the glorious fight 
Their wondrous pattern too, you take : 

Their old and empty pitchers first they brake. 
And with their hands then lifted up the light. 

16 ! sound too the trumpets here 1 
Already your victorious lights appear ; 

New scenes of heav'n already we espy. 

And crowds of golden worlds on high. 

Which from the spacious plains of earth and sea 
Could never yet discovei*'d be 
By sailor's or Chaldean's watchful e3^e. 

Nature's great works no distance can obscure. 
No smallness her near objects can secure : 

Ye 'ave tauglit tlie cuiuous sight to press 
Into the privatest recess 
Of her imperceptible littleness : 

Ye 'ave leafn'd to read her smallest hand. 

And well begun her deepest sense to understand. 

Mischief and true dishonour fall on those 
Who would to laug'hter or to scorn expose 
So virtuous and so noble a design. 

So human for its use, for knowledge so divine. 
The things which these proud men despise, and 
call 

Impertinent, and vain, and small. 

Those smallest things of nature let me know. 
Rather than all their greatest actions do. 
Whoever would deposed Truth advance 
Into the throne usurp'd from it. 

Must feel at first the blows of ignorance, 

AAd the sharp points of envious Wit. 

So when, by various turns of the celestial dance^ 
In many thousand years 
'%ita|?^y-^_long unknown, .appears^ 






ABKAHlM COWLEY. 


1 hough lieav n itself more beauteous by it grow, | Nature waits upon thee still, 

K troubles and alarms the world helow^ And thy verdant cup does dll: 

Does to the wise a star, to fools a meteor, shew. ^Tis dlFd wherever thou dost tread, 

® Nature’s seifs thy Ganymede. 

, V ith courage and success you the bold work Thou dost drink, and dance, and sing, 

_ begin V Happier than the happiest king 1 

Your cradle hfis_not idle been : All the fields which tkou dost see. 

None e er but Hercules and you could be All the plants, belong to thee ; 

At five years^ tige worthy a history : All that summer-hours produce, 

irf » better yet Fertile made with early juice: 

In histoi'ian-to the story. fit. Man for thee does sow and plough^ 

As you from all old errors free Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

And purge^ the body of Philosophy, Thou dost innocently joy. 

So from all modern follies he Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

Has vindicated eloquence and wit : The shepherd gladly hearefh thee, 

His candid style like a clean stream does slide. More harmornous than he. 

And his bright fancy ail the way Thee country hinds with gladness hear 

Does, like the sunshine, in it play ; Prophet of the ripen’d year! 

It does like Thames, the best of rivers, glide. Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Where the god does not rudely overturn, Phoebus is himself thy sire. 

But gently pour, the crystal urn, To thee, of all things upon earth. 

And with judicious hands does the whole current Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

giiide. ^ Happy Insect i happy thou 

It has all the beauties Nature can impart, Dost neither age not winter know ; 

And all the comely dress, without the paint, of But when thou'st drunk, and danc’d, and sung 


THE EPICUKE. 
j^From the jinacn’onticJirs.J 

Underneath this myrtle shade. 

On flow'ry beds supinely laid, 

With od’rous oils my head o’erflowing, 
And around it roses growing, 

What should I do but drink away 
The heat and troubles of the day ? 

In this more than kingly state. 

Love himself shall on me wait. 

Fill to me, Love ! nay, fill it up ; 

And, mingled, cast into the cup 
Wit and mirth, and noble fires, 
Vigorous health, and gay desires. 

The wheel of life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged way ; 

Since it equally doth flee. 

Let the motion pleasant he. 

Why do we precious ointments show’r. 
Nobler wines why do we pour? 
Beauteous flow’rs why do we spread. 
Upon the mon’ments of the dead ? 
Nothing they but dust can shew. 

Or bones that hasten to be so. 

Crown me with roses whilst I live, 

Now your wines and ointments give ; 
After death, I nothing crave. 

Let me alive my pleasures have. 

All are Stoicks’in the grave. 

THE OBASSHOPPEB, 

[From the Anaereonticks^l , 

Happy insect ! what can be 
In happiness compar’d to thee? 

JPed with nourishment divine, 

The dewy morning’ s gentle wine 1 


Thy fill, the fio w’ry leaves am^g, 
(Voluptuous, and wise withal. 
Epicurean animal!) 

Sated with thy summer feast. 
Thou retir’st to endless rest. 


THE INFEBNAE REGIONS. 

[From ffte Dooidtfiff.] 

Beneath the silent chambers of the earth, 
Where the Sun’s fruitful beams give metals 
birth. 

Where he the growth of fatal gold does sap, 
Gold, which, above, more influence has th^^he ; 
Beneath the dens where unhedged tempests liej 
And infant winds their tender voices try ; 
Beneath the mighty ocean’s wealthy caves, 
B*eneath th’ eternal fountain of all ivaves, — 
Where their vast court the mother- waters keep, 
And, undisturb’d by moons, in silence sleep ; 
There is a place, (deep, wond’rousdeep, below,) 
Which geauine Night, and Horrojdoeso’erflow ; 
No hound controuis th’ unweai*ied space ; but 
Hell, 

Endless, — as those dire pains that in it dwell. 
Here no dear glimpse of the sun’s lovely face 
Strikes thro’ the solid darkness of the place ; 

No dawning morn does her kind reds display ; 
One slight, weak beam wopld, here, be thought 
the day: 

No gentle stars, with their fair gems of light, 
Offend the tyrannous and unquestioud Night; 
Here Lucifer, the mighty captive, reigns. 

Proud ’midst his woes, and tyrant in his chains ; 
Once general of a gilded host of sprites. 

Like Hesper, leading forth the spanglMrNkhts; 
But down, like light’ning, which him stf hf 
came;" ' 

, And roar’d at his first plunge mto 


DAVENANT— . 


Myi-iads of sp'rits fell, wounded, round him, 
tlier6 j 

With droppiiif thick shone the singed air; 
Since when, the dismal solace of their woe 
Has only been, w'eak mankind to undo; 
Themselves, at iii*st, against themselves, they j 
"excite, I 

(Their dearest conquest, and most prmid delight) j 
And if those mines of secret treason fail, 

With open force man"s virtue they assail ; 

Unable to corrupt, seek to destroy, 

And, where their poisons miss, the sword em^ 
ploy. 


[F^*om the Dfivideis,"} 

Above the subtle foldings of the sky ; 

Above the w^eil-set orbs' soft harmony ; 

Above those petty lamps that gild the night ; 
There is a place overflown with hallow'd light ; 
Where lieav'n, as if it left itself behind. 

Is stretch’d-out fai*, nor its own bounds canhnd : 
Here peaceful flames swell up the sacred place. 
Nor can the glory contain itself in th' endless i 
space ; # I 

For, there, no twilight of the sun's dull ray 
Olimmers upon the pure and native day ; 

No pale-fac’d moon, does, in stol'n beams, ap« 
pear, 

Or, witfr dim taper, scatters darkness there : 

On a smooth sphere, the restless seasons slide ; 
No circling motion doth swift time divide : 
Nothing is there to come, and nothing past. 

But an eternal Now does always last : 

There sits The Almighty, First of All, nnd 

Whom nothing,.hut Himself, can comprehend ; 
Who, with His Word, commanded all to be, 
And all obey'd Him, for That Word was he. 


SIE WILLIAM DAVENANT. 


Bifm 1605.— Died 1668. 


jDl!iNMAM, 


The Soliher going to th» iiEhX }. 

FRESEKVE<hy sighs, unthrifty girl! 

To purify the air ; 

Thv tears to thread instead of pearl, 

On bracelets of thy hair. 

The tram, pet makes the echo hoarse. 

And w^akes the lou<!er drum ; 

Expence of grief gains no remorse, 

When sorrow should be dumb. 

For I must go where lazy peace, 

Will hide her drowsy head ; 

And, for the sp^^rt of kings, incresa# 

The number of the dead. 

But .first I’ll chicle thy cruel theft : 

Can I in war delight, 

. Who being of my heart bereft. 

Can have no heart to fight ? 

Thou know'st the sacred laws of oltti. 

Ordain'd a tliief should pay, 

To quit him of his theft, sevenfold 
What he had stol'n away. 

Thy payment slndl but double be ; 

! O then with speed resign 
‘ My own seduced heart to me, 

I Accompany'd with thine. 


sm JOHN DENHAM. 


The lark now leaves his wat'ry nest, 

And climbing, shakes his dewy wings ; 

HC; takes this window for the e^t * 

And'to implore you?r light, he sings, 

Awake, awake, the morn will never rise. 

Till she can dress her beauty at your eyes. 

The merchant hows unto the seaman's star, 

* The ploughman from the sun his season takes > 
still the lover wonders what they 

look for day before his mistress wafces^ 
Swkke, awake, break through youy yails of 

curtains, 


JSorn 1615.— Died 1668. 


* COOPERS HILL. 

Sure there are poets which did never dream 
Upon Parnassus, nor did taste the stream 
Of Helicon ; we therefore may suppose 
, Those made not poets, but the poets those. 

And as courts make not kings, but kings the 
court, 

So where the Muses and their train resort 
Parnassus stands ; if I can be to thee 
A poet, thou Parnassus art to me. 

, Nor wonder if (advantag'd in my flight, 

I By taking wing from thy auspicious height) 

I Thro' untrac'd ways and airy paths I fly, 

I More boundless in my fancy than my eye ; 

My eye, which swift as thought contracts the 
V space 

That lies between, and first salutes the place 
Crown'd with that sacred pile, so vast, so high. 
That whether 'tis a part of earth or sky 
Uncertain seems, and may be thought a proud 
Aspmhg mountain, or descending cloud ; 

Paul's, the late theme of such a Muse*, whose 




SIR JOHN DENHAM; 


2f.!!!^^JS?u! conspire, Not only to thy bk but to thTfeme^"*® 


Secure;, whilst thee the best of poets ^ing’Sj 
Preserv'd from ruin by the best of kings. 

Under his proud survey the City lies^ 

And like a mist beneath a hill doth rise;> 

Whose state and wealth, the bus ness and the 
crowd. 

Seems at this distance but a darker cloud. 

And is, to him w'ho rightly things esteems, 

No other in effect than what it seems; 

Where with like haste, tho' several ways, they 

■ ' ''run,'' . 

Some to undo, and some to be undone ; 

While luxury and wealth, like war and peace. 
Are each the other s ruin and increase; 

As rivers lost in seas, some secret vein 
Thence reconveys, there to he lost again. 

Oh 1 happiness of sweet retir'd content I 
To be at once secure and innocent. 

Windsor the next (where Mars with Venus 
dwells. 

Beauty witlr strength) above the valley swells 
Into my eye, and doth itself present 
With such an easy and unforc'd ascent. 

That no stupendous precipice denies 
Access, no horror turns away our eyes ; 

But such a rise as doth at once invite 
A pleasure and a rev'rence from the sight : 

Thy mighty master's emblem, in whose face 
Sat meekness, heighten'd with majestic grace; 
Such seems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the basis of that pompous load. 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears, , 
But Atlas only, which supports the spheres. ' 
^Vhen Nature's hand this ground did thus ad- 
vance, I 

'Twas guided by a wiser pow'r than Chance; 
Mark'd out for such an use, as if 't were meant 
T* invite the builder, and his choice prerv'ent. 


Not only to thy bed but to thy fame, 

;She to thy triumph led one captive kin^t 
And brought that son which did the second 
hringr ; 

•Then didst thou fourM that Order (whether love 
Gr victory thy royal thoughts dkl move :) 

Bach was a noble cause, and nothing’ less 
Than the design has been the great success. 
Which foreign kings and emperors esteem 
The second honour to their diadem. 

Had thy great Destiny but given thee skill 
To know, as well as powh- to act her will. 

That from those king's who then thy captives 
were. 

In after-times should spring a royal pair, 

; Who should possess all that thy mighty pow'r. 

Or thy desires more mighty, did devour ; 

To whom their better fatereserves whate'er 
j The victor hopes for, or the vanquish'd fear ; 

I That blood which thou and thy great grandsire 
shed. 

And all that since these sister nations bled. 

Had been unspilt, had happy Edward known 
That ail the blood he spilt had. been his own. 
When he that patron chose to whom are joined 
Soldier and martyr, and his arms confin'd 
Within the azure circles, he did seem 
But to foretel and prophesy of him. 

Who to his realms that azure round balb join'd. 
Which Nature for their bound at first design'd ; 
That bound which to the world's extremesl 
ends,- 

Endless itself, its liquid arms extends. 

Nor doth he need those emblems which we paint, 
But is himself the soldier and the saint. 

Here should my wonder dwell, and here my 
praise, , 

But my fix'd thoughts my wand ring e^e Sprays, 
Viewing a nejghb'ring hill, whose top of late 


Nor can we call it clioice, when what we choose A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 


Folly or blindness only could refuse. 

A crown of such majestic towers doth grace 


Th' adjoining abbey fell. (May no such storm 
Fail on our. times, where ruin must reform 1) 


The gods' great mother, vrhen her heavenly race Tell me, my Muse ! what monstrous dme offence, 


Do homage to her ; yet she cannot boast, 

Among that iium'rous and celestial host. 

More heroes than can Windsor, nor doth Fame's 
Immortal book record more noble names. 

Not to look back so far, to whom this isle 
Owes the first glory of so brave a pile. 

Whether to Csesar, Alhanact, or Brute, 

The British Arthur, or the Danish C'nute ; 
fTho' this of old no less contest did move 


What crime, could any Christian king incense 
To such a rage ? Was't luxury^^or lust ? 

Was he so temperate, so chaste^ so just ? 

Were these their crimes! they were his own 
much more; 

But w-ealth is crime enough to him that's poor. 
Who having spent the treasures of his crown. 
Condemns their luxury to feed his own ; 

And yet this aSj, to varnkh o'er the shame 


Than when for Homer'sbirth seven cities strove ;) Of sacrilege, must bear Devotion's name. 
^Like him in birth, thou should'st be like in No crime so bold but would be tmderstood 
' n A n-i* ii iiood. 


fame, , . „ ^ 

As thine his fate, if mine had been his flame :) 
But whosoe'er it was. Nature design'd 
First a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
Not to recount those sev'ral kings to whom 
It gave a cradle, or to whom a tomb ; 

But thee, great Edward ! and thy greater son , 

Edward III, and the Black Prince, 


A real, or at least, a seeming good. 

Who fears not to do ill yet fears the name. 
And, free from conscience, is a slave to famci 
Thus he the church at once protects and spoils | 
But princes' swords are sharper than their 
■ styles: 

... " , , 4 Md Sc0tte4 


ms _ 

And thus to th^ ag'-es past h« makes amends. 
Their charity destroys, their faith defends. 

Then did Keligion in a lajy cell, 

In empty airy contemplations dweil, 

Arid like the'block unmoved lay ; but onrs. 

As much tod active, like the stork dex^ours. 

Is there no temp’nite regloti can be known 
Betwixt their Frigid and our Torrid zone ? 

Could we not wake from that lethargic dream. 
But to be restless in a worse extreme ? 

And for that lethargy was there no cure 
But to be . cast into a calenture ? 

Can knowledge have no bound, but must ad- 
vance 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance. 

And rather in the dark to grope our way, 

Than, led by a false guide, to err by day ? 

Who sees these dismal heaps but would demand 
What barbarous invader sack’d the Land ? 

But "when he hears no Goth, no Turk, did bring 
This desolation, hut a Christian king ; 

When nothing but the name of zeal appears 
*Twixt our best actions and the worst of theirs ; 
What does he think our sacrilege would spare, 
When such tV effects of our devotions are ? 
Parting from thence 'twixt anger, shame, and 
fear, 

Those for what’s past, and this for what’s too 
near. 

My eye descending from the Hill, surveys 
#liere Thames among the wanton vallies strays. 
Thames ! the most lov’d of all the Ocean’s sons 
his old sire, to his embraces runs. 

Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity ; 

Tho’ with those streams he no resemblance hold 
Whose foath is amber, and their gravel gold : 
His genuine and less guilty "wealth t’ explore. 
Search not his bottom, but survey his shore. 

O’er which he kindly spreads his spacious wing. 
And hatches plenty for th’ ensuing spring ; 

Nor then destroys it with too fond a stay. 

Like mothers which their infants ovexday ; 

Nor with a sudden and impetuous wave, 

' Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave. 
No unexpected inundations spoil 
The mower s h®pes, nor mock the ploughman’s 
toil ; 

But godlike his unweary’d bounty flows ; 

First loves to do, then loves the good he does. 
Nor are his blessings to his banks confin’d. 

But free and common as the sea or wind ; 

When he, to boast or to disperse his stores, 
Ftdb.^i^he tributes ofdiis grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his flying to w’rs 
Bririgs home to ns, and makes both Indies ours ; 
Finds wealth where ’tis, bestows it where it 
w'ant-sy’ , 

Cities in deserts, woods in cities plants. . 

So that to us no thing, no place is strange, 
Wlnl^his fair bosom is the woiid’s exchange. . 

O could I flow like thee ! and make thy stream 
My pr^t example, as it is my theme ; 
Tho^^^’^fet clear, tho! gentle yet nofeduli.t-^. 


SIE JOHN D#HAM. 
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Strong without rage, without o’erflowijig full ; 
Heav’n her Erirlanus no in<»re shall boast, 

Whose fame is thine, like lesser current, ’s lost: 
Thy nohlerf streams shall visit Jove’s abodes, 

To’ shine among tiie stars, and bathe the gods. 
Here Nature, whether more intent to please 
Us for herself with strange varieties, 

(For things of wonder give no less delight 
To the w'Lse Maker’s than beholder's sight ; 

Tho* these delights from .sev’rai causes nuu-e, 
For so our children, thus our friends, we love ;) 
Wisely she knew the harmony of things. 

As well as that of sounds, from discord sjirings. 
Such was the discord which did first disperse 
Form, ordei*, beauty, thro’ the universe ; 

While dryness moisture, coldness heat resists. 
Air that %ve have, and that %ve are, subsists; 
While the steep horrid rouglmess of the wood 
Strives with the gentle calmness of the floodi. 
Such huge extremes when Nature doth unite, 

W onder from thence results, from thence delight. 
The stream is so transparent, pure, and clear. 
That had the self-enamour’d^ youth gaz’d here, 
So fatally deceiv’d he had not been. 

While he the bottom, not his face, had seen. 
But his proud head the airy mountain hides 
Among the clouds ; his shoulders and his sides 
A shady mantle clothes ; his curled brows 
Frown on the gentle stream, which calmly fli>ws. 
While winds and storms his lofty forehead beat ; 
The common fate of all that’s high or great. 

Low at his foot a spacious plain is ]>lac’d. 
Between the mountain and the stream embrac’d, 
Which shade and shelter from the Hill derives, 
While the kind river wealth and beauty gives. 
And in the mixture of all these appears 
Variety, which all the rest endears. 

This scene had some bold Greek or British bard 
Beheld of old, what stories had we heard 
Of Fairies, SfUfeyrs, and the Nymphs their dames. 
Their feasts, their revels, and their am'rous 
flames! 

’Tis still the same, altho’ their airy shape 
All but a quick poetic sight escape. 

There Faunus and Sylvanus keep their courts. 
And thither all the horned host resorts 
To graze the ranker mead ; that noble herd 
On whose sublime and shady fronts is rear’d 
Natui^e’s great master-piece, to show how soon 
Great things are made, but sooner are undone. 
Hero have I seen the king, when great affairs 
Gave leave to slacken and unbend his cares. 
Attended to the chase by all the flow’r 
Of youth, whose hopes a" nobler prey devour ; 
Pleasure with praise and danger they would buy. 
And wish a foe that would not only fly. 

The stag now conscious of his fatal gwowth. 

At once indulgent to his fear and. sloth. 

To some dark covert his retreat bad made. 
Where nor man’s eye, nor heaven's, should in- 
vade .. 

Em ^ft repose ; when th’ unexpected sound 
Qf dogs. and men his wakeful ear does wound* 

Hatrcissus. 



SIR JOAn DENHAM. 


Kouz d with the noi;sej he scarce beiieves lis 

eatj , ■ 

Willing to think th' illusions of his fear 
Had givhi this false alarm^ bu-t straight his 


Confirms that more than all he fears is true. 
Betray'd in ail his strengths, the wood beset. 

All instruments, ail arts of ruin met, 

He calls to mind his strength, and then his 
speed, 

His winged heels, and then his armed head ; 

^ ith these t' avoid, with that his fate to meet, 
But fear prevails, and bids him trust his feet. 

So fast he flies, that his reviewing* eye 
Has lost the chasers, and his ear the cry ; 
Exulting, till he finds their nobler sense 
Their disproportion'd speed doth recompence ; 
Then curses his conspiifing feet, whose scent 
Betrays that safety which their swiftness lent : 
Then tries his friends ; among the baser herd. 
Where he so lately was obey'd and fear’d, 

His safety seeks: the herd, unkindly wise, 

Or chases him from thence, or from him dies. 
Like a declining'statesman, left forlorn 
To his friends' pity, and pursuers' scorn. 

With shame remembers while himself was one 
Of the same herd, himself the same had done. 
Thence to the coverts and the conscious groves. 
The scenes of his past triumphs and his loves. 
Sadly surveying where he rang’d alone. 

Prince of the soil, and all the herd his owm, 

And like a bold knight-errant did pi’oclaiin 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame, 

And taught the woods to echo to the stream 
His dreadful challenge and his clashing beam ; 
Yet faintly now declines the fatal strife, 

So much his love was dearer than his life. 

Now ev'ry leaf, and ev'ry moving breath 
Presents a foe, and ev'ry foe a death, 

Weary'd, forsaken, and pursu'd, at last 
All safety in despair of safety plac'd, 

Courage he thence resumes, resolv'd to hear 
All their assaults, since 'tis in vain to fear. 

And no^v, too late, he wishes for th<^|light 
That strength he wasted in ignohle'flight: 
liut when he sees the eager chase renew'd, 

H imself by dogs, the dogs by men pursu’d. 

He straight revokes his bold resolve, and more 
Repents his courage than his fear before ; 

Finds that uncertain ways unsafest are, 

And doubt a greater mischief than despair. 

Then to the stream, %vhen neither friends, nor 
force, 


5 Repels their force, and w'ourids returns for 
wounds : 

And as a hei*o, whom his baser foes 
3 In troops surround, now these assails, now those, 
iho' prodigal of life, disdains to die 
By common hands ; but if he can descry 
Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls. 

And begs his fate, and then contented falls, 
i So when the King a mortal shaft lets fiy 
From his unerring hand, then glad to die. 

Proud of the wound, to it resigns his blood. 

And stains the crystal with a purple fiood, " 

This a more innocent and happy chase 
Than when of old, hut in the self-same place. 
Fair Liberty pursu'd^', and meant a prey 
To lawless Powder, here turn’d and stood at bay; 
When in that remedy all hope was plac'd 
Which was, or should have been at least, the 
last. 

Here was that Charter seal’d wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down : 

Tyrant and slave, those names of hate and fear. 
The happier style of king and subject hear: 
Happy when both to the same centre move. 

When kings give liberty and subjects lo\'e. 
Therefore not long in force this Charter stood ; 
Wanting that seal, it must be seal’d in blood. 

The subjects arm'd, the more their princes gave, 
Th' advantage only took the more to crave : 

Till kings, by giving, gave themselves away, 

And ev'n that power that should deny betray. 

^ Who gives constrain'd, but his own fear reviles. 
Not thank’d, but scorn'd ; nor are they gifts, 
but spoils.’ [hold, 

Thus kings, by grasping more than they could 
: First made their subjects by oppression bold ; 

And popular sway, by forcing kings to give 
I More tLan was fit for subjects to receive. 

Ran to the same extremes ; and one excess 
Made both, by strivii^* to be greater, ; 

When a cairn river, rais’d with sudden rains. 

Or snows dissolv'd, o'erfiows th' adjoining plains, 
The husbandmen ^vith high-rais!d banks secure 
Their greedy hopes, and this he can endure ; 

But if with bays and dams they strive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow course. 

No longer then within his hanks ]^e dwells, 

First to a torrent, then a deluge, swells ; 

Stronger and fiercer by restraiut, he roar?,^ 

And knows no bound, but makes his powT ius 
shores. 

ON THE EAE-L OF STB.iFPOBn's TRIAL ANII nEATH. 
Great Strafford*! worthy of that name, tlu/ all 


But fearless they pursue, nor can the flood 


Which too much merit did aecumuiate. 


Quench their dire thirst : alas ! they thirst for As chymists gold from brass by fire would draw. 


blood. 

So 'twards a ship the oar-finn'd gallies ply, 
■VFhich wanting sea to ride, or wind to fiy. 
Stands but to fall reveng'd on those that dare 
Tempt the last fury of extreme despair. 

Bo fares the stag;, among th' enraged hounds 


Pretexts are into treason forg'd by law, : 

His wisdom such, at once it did appear ^ ^ 

Three kingdoms' wonder, and three kingdoms* 

fear, ' , t ' 

Whilst single he stood forth, and seem d aitho .. 

« Runny ItleaS, whet© tlie »gna CHkrta waS lir»l 
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EacK had an army, as an equal foe. 

Such was Iiis force of eloquence, to make 
The hearers more concern’d than he that spake. 

Bacli act. that part he came to see, 

'■■And none was more a ■looker-on than 'he.' | 

,So^' did he move. our passions, some were known | 
To wish^ for the defences the crime their own. 
Now private pity strove with public hate. 

Reason with rage, and eloquence with fate. 

Now they could him if he could them forgive ; 
He's not’ too guilty, hut too wise to live : [boi*e 
Less seem those facts which 'rreasoif s niokhame 
Than such a fear’d ability for nmre. 

They after death their fears of iiim express, 

His innocence and their own guilt confess. 

Their legislative frenzy they repent. 

Enacting it should mate no precedent. Pf>se 
This fate he could have ’scap’d, but would not 
Honour far life, but rather nobly chose 
Death from their fears tliaii safety from Ids own, 
Tliat his last action all the rest might crown. 

ox COWLEY. 

lExfyaci from the verses ** On Mr, Ahmhnm Con'lej/*s death, and 
burial wnpngst the ancimt 

Olp Chaucer, like the morning star, 

To us discovers day from far ; 

His light those mists and clouds dissolv’d 
Which our dark nation long involv’d ; 

But he descending to the shades, 

DarkneS? again the age invades. 

Next (like Aurora) Spenser rose, 

Whose purple blush the day foreshows ; 

The other three with his own lires 
Phmbus, the poet’s god, inspires ; 

By Shaiespeare’s, Johnson’s, Fletcher s lines 
Our stage'^s lustre Rome’s outshines, 

These poets near our princes sleep, 

And in one grave their m«ansion keep. 

They liv’d to see so many days, 

’Till time had blasted all tbeir bays : 

But cursed be the fatal hour 

That pluck’d the fairest, sweetest flower 

That in the Muses’ garden grew. 

And amongst wither’d laurels threw ! 

Time, which made them their fame outlive, 

To Cowley scarce did ripeness give. 

Old mother VFit, and Nature, gave 
Shakspeare and Fletcher all they have : 

In Spenser, and in Johnson, Art* 

Of slower Nature got the start ; 

But both in him So equal are, 

Non^ knows which bears the hazier share. 

author 'was unknown^ . ' 

Yet what he wrote was all his own: 

Hd limited not ’the ancient gold, 

Nor, with Ben Jon^n, did make bold 
To plunder all the Roman, stores 

Of poets and of orators. ^ ' 

Horace’s wit and Virgirs^^" ■. 

He dj.d not steal but emulate, .k : '*> , 

And when he would like them appear;; . 
Their garb but not their clothes did wear* ' ^ . 

.IS” ^ ^ '■ ' 


GEORGE iriTHER. 

_ Morn IUSS.—Dm! 1669. 

THK pnM<K OF i-OETSY. 

[Fram ** The 8hephcrd\r 

She doth tell me where to borrow 
Comfort in the of sorrow ; 

Makes the desolates! place 
To her presence be a grace. 

And the ]>iackest discantents 
Be her fairest ornairients. 

In my former days of bliss. 

Her divine skill taught me this, 

'fhat from every thing 1 saw, 

I could some invention draw ; 

And raise pleasure to her ludght 
Through the meanest objtM-t’s sight : 

By the murmur of a spring. 

Or the least bough’s rustling- ; 

By a daisy, whose leaves spread, 

Shut -when Titan goes to bed ; 

Or a shady bush or tree. 

She could more infuse in me, 

Than all Nature s beauties can. 

In some other wiser man. 

By her liclp I also now 
Make this churlish place'^' allow 
Some things that may sweeten gladness 
lit the very gall of sadness : 

The d\ili leanness, the black shade 
That these hanging vaults have made, 

The strange music of tlie waves. 

Beating on these hollow caves, 

This black den, which rocks emboss, 
Overgrown 'with eldest moss ; 

The rude portals, that give light 
More to terror than delight. 

This my chamber of neglect, 

’SYall’d^about with disrespect. 

From all these, and this dull air, 

A ht object for despair. 

She hath taught me by her might 
To draw comfort and delight. 

Therefore then, best earthly bliss, 

1 will cherish thee for this! 

Poesy, thou sweet’st content 
That e’er heav’n to mortals lent ; 

Though they as a tride leave thee. 

Whose dull thoughts cannot conceive thee, 
Though thou be to them a scorn. 

That to nought hut earth ax*e born; 

Let my life no longer be, 

Than I am in love with thee I 
Though our wise ones call it madness. 

Let me never taste of gladness 
If . I love not thy mad’st fits 
Above all their greatest wits I 
And though some, too seeming holy, 
Doraccount thy raptures folly, 

Thoxt dost teach me to contemn, 

' j • What makes knaves and fools of them f 
■, ''t T:r ■' author was in, prison. 
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PARADISE LOSTo 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Tlie first Book proposes, firstin brief, the whole subject, Man’s 
disobedience! and the loss thereupon of Paradise wherein he 
was placed ! Then touches the prime cause of his fail, the ser- 
pent, or rather Satan in the serpent ; who, revolting from God, 
and drawing to his side many legions of angels, was, by the 
command of God, driven out of heaven, with all his crew, into 
the great deep. Which action passed over, the Poem hastens 
into the midst of things, presenting Satan with his angels now 
falling into Hell described here, not in the centre (for Heaven 
and Earth may be supposed as yet not made, certainly not yet 
accursed), but in a place of utter darkness, fitliest called Chaos: 
Here Satan with his angels lying on the burning lake, thunder- 
struck and astonished, after a certain space recovers, as from 
confusion, calls up him who next in order ^nd dignity lay by 
him: they confer of their miserable fall. Satan awakens all 
his legions, who lay till then in the same manner confounded. 
They rise; their numbers ; array of battle; their chief leaders 
named, according to the idols known aftervyarcls in Canaim 
and the countries adjoining. To these Satan directs his speech, 
comforts them with hope yet of regaining Heaven, but tells 
them lastly of a new world and new kind of creature to oe 
created, according to an ancient prophecy or report in Heaven ; 
for, that' angels were long before this visible creation, waa the 
oninion of many ancient Fathers, To find out the trutm pi ? 
this prophecy, and what to determine thereon, he refers to a ; 
fiiU council. What his associates thence attempt. Pandemonium, 
the palace of Satan, rises, suddenly built out of the deep i The 
infernal peers there sit in council. 

Of MaiTs first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the w’oi’ld, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
Restore ns, and regain the blissful seat, 

Sing heavenly Muse 1 that on the secret top 

Of t)reb, or of Sinai, didst inspire 

That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed, 

In the beginning how the Heavens and Earth 
Rose out of Chaos : or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more, and Siloa^s brook that now 4 
Fast by the oracle of God ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song, * 

That %vith no middle flight intends to soar 
Above the Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or ihyme. 

And chiefly Thou, O Spirit ! that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure. 
Instruct me, for Thou know st ; Ihou from the 

flrst . . , , 

Wast present, and, with mighty wings outspread. 
Dove-like sat'st brooding on the vast abyss, ^ | 

And madest it pregnant : what in me is dark 
lilumine ; what is low raise and support ; i 

That to the height ot this great argument 
I may assei’t eternal providence, 

And iustifv the ways of God to men. 

Say first, for Heaven hides nothing from thy 

Nor tSeep tract of Hell say first, what cause 
Moved our grand Parents, in that happy state. 
Favour'd of Heaven so highly, to fall oit 
From their Creator, and transgress his 
For one restraint, lords of the world besides? 
Who first seduced them to that foul re\ olt . 
g B 


The infernal serpent ; he it was, whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with erivv and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with ail his host 
Of rebel angels ; by w'liose aid, aspiring 
To set himself in glory above his peers, ^ 

He trusted to have eguali d the Most High, 

If he opposed ; and, wffch ambitious aim 
Against the throne and monarchy of fhxl. 

Raised impious war in heaven, and b-ittie monrl, 
With vain attempt. Him the Almighty 
Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethenai sky. 
With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition : there to dwell 
In adamantine chains and penal fire, 

M^ho durst defy the Omnipotent to arms. 

Nine times the space that measures day and 

night , . , 

To mortal men, he with his hoiTici crew 
Lay vanquish'd, rolling in the fiery 
Confounded, though immortal: . 

Reservedhimtomore wrath ; tor now the thought 
Both of lost happiness, and lasting pam 
Torments him : round he thrmvs his baleful ej es, 

/That wdtness'd huge affliction and 

Mix'd with obdurate pnde and Sfieadfabt hate* 
At once, as far as angels’ ken, he views 
The dismal situation waste and wiiu : 

A dungeon horrible on all sides ,, 

As one great furnace flamed; >et hom those 

No ifght ; but rather darkness visible • 

Served only to discover sights of woe, ^ 

Regions of sorrow, doleful 
And rest can never dwell : hope '“V"® 

Ttot comes to all ; but torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, tort 

With everburning sulphur 

a riSKw »S Us" fy" 

Breaki^the horrid siknce, , j^w 

If thou beest he; but O, no.v 

MyrS'though bright 1 If he whom mutual 
UnitSoWhts and 

And hazard in the glorious li/ jjjia'fi 

Join’d with me once, seest 

; lle^ual ruin ! Into what pit thou seest, 
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From wliatlieight fallen; so miicli tlie stronger j 

He wfth^is tlniiKler : and till tlien who knew | 
The force of those dire arms ? Yet not for those^ i 
Nor wliat the potent Victor in his, rage 1 

Can else inflict, do I repent or cliange, j 

Though changed in out^rard lustre, that nx d ■ 
mind. 

And liigli disdain from sense of injured merit, 
That with the Mightiest ra.isod me to contend, 
7\ml to the fierce corjtcntion liroysght along 
Innumerable Force of spirits arm'd. 

That durst dislike his reign, and, me preferring. 
His utmost p»ower with adverse power opposed 
In dubious battle on the plains of heaven, 

' And sliook Ir.s throne. ^Vhat though the field 
be lost ? 

All is not lost ; the unconqnerahle will, 

I And study of revenge, immortal hate, 

^ And courage never to submit or yield, 

And what is else not to l>e overcome ; 

I'hat glory never shall his wrath or might 
Extort fro*m me. To how and sue for grace 
\vTth suppliant knee, and deify bis })ower, 

IVho from the terror of this arm so late 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indeed. 

That were an ignominy, and shame beneath 
This downfall ; since, by fate, the strengtl; 
gods 

And this empyreal substance cannot fail ; 
Since^hroiigh* experience of tliis great event 
In arms not worse, in foresight much advanced, 
IVfe may,%vith more successful hope resolve 
To wage, by force or guile, eternal war. 
Irreconcilable to our grand Foe, 

'IVlio now triumphs, and, in the excess of joy 
Sole reigning,.holds the tyranny of heaven/ 

So spake the apostate Angel,' though in pain, 
Vaunting aloud, but rack'd with deep despair: 
And him thus answer'd soon liis bold coiiipeer. 

O prince, O Cliief of many throned powers. 
That led the embattled Seraphim to war 
Under tb.y conduct, and, in dreadful deeds 
Fearless, endanger'd lieaven's pei’petuai King, 
And put to proof his high supremacy, 

IVhether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate ; 
Too well 1 see and rue the dire event, 

Tliat with sad overthrow, and foul defeat. 

Hath lost us heaven, and all this mighty host 
In horrible destruction laid thus low. 

As far as gods and heavenly essences 
Can perish : for the mind and spirit remains 
Invincible, and vigour soon returns. 

Though all our glory extinct, happy state 
alio w ' d up im endless misery. 

But what if He our Con{j[ueror (whom I now 
Of force believe Almighty, since no less 
Than such could have o'erpower'd such force as 
ours)'" ■■ • ■ 

Have loit us this our spirit and strength ;enti.re' 
Strongly to suffer and support our pains/ 

, Tha^ e may so suiiice his vengeful h*e. 

Or do him mightier service as his thralls / - 

By right of war, whate’er his business be*' \ ^ 
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|;Iere in the heart of hell to work in fire, 

Or do his errands in the ubH»my <!cep ; 

What can it then avail, thoiiuih yet we feel 
Strengtliriindiiniin ddd, or etenml being, 

■I'o undergo eternal imniHlimeni ? 

Whereto with spemiy worfts the ari'h-fieml re- ’ 
plied. 

Fallen Ciherisb ! to be weak ia miserable 
Doing or suiferimr.* bn* this bt‘ 

do aught good never will Ijo our ta<k, 

But ever to do ill our •'obe <itdigbt. 

As being the (‘ontrar}’ to hi- high wib 
Whom we resist. If then hi-- pro\idnTice 
Out of our evil seek to Indng lortli good, 

Our labour must be to per\t‘rt tluit end, 

And out of good still to find m.eans ol'mil ; 
IVhich oft-times may su(*eeed. so as perliap:". 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not, and disturb 
His inmost counsels from tiudr destined aim. 

But see ! the angry \'it*tor hath, n'call’d 
His ministers of vengeance and pursuit 
Back to the gates of heaven: the sulnhurous 
hail, ^ 

Shot after us in storm, o'erblow!!, hath laid 
The fiery surge, that from the precipice 
Of heaven received ns falling : and the thunder, 
Wing'd with red lightning iuu! impetuous rage. 
Perhaps hath spent his shafts, and ceases now 
To ])ellow througli t!u‘ vast and boundless deep. 
Let us not slip. the (uumsion, whether scorn, 

Or satiate fury, yield it from our Foe. 

Seest thou ytni dreary plain, forlorn aiid wild, 
llie seat of desolation, void of light, 

Save what the glimmering of these livid flames 
Casts pale and dreadful ^ Thither let ns tend 
From off the tossing of these fiery waves ; 

There rest, if any rest can harbour there ; 

And, re-assemhling onr alllicted powers. 
Consult how* we ma.y hemufforth most offend 
Our enemy ; our own loss hovr repair ; 

How (mercome this dire calamity; 

What reinforcement we may gain from hope; 

If not, what resolution from despair. 

Thus Satan talking to his nearest mate 
IV^ith head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
That sparkling blazed ; his other parts besides 
Prone on the flood, extended long and large. 
Lay floating rmmy a rood; in hulk as huge 
As whom the fables name monstrous size, 
iitaniaix, or Karth-born, tha-t wai*r'd on Jove ; 
Briareos or Typhon, whom the den 
By ancient Tarsus held ; or that sea-beast 
Leviathan, which God of all Ins works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean stream : 
Him, haply, slumbering on the Norway fomn 
The pilot of some small night-founder'd skiff 
Deeming some island, oft, as seamen tell. 

With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by hm side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays: 

So stretch'd out huge in length the arch-fiend 
' ■-. %> 

Chain'd on the burning lake : nor ever thence 
Had risen, or heaved Ms head ; but that the will 












And liigli permission of alLruling Heaven 
Left him at large to his own dark designs ; 
That wdth reiterated crimes he might 
Heap on himself damnation, while he*sought 
Evil to others ; and, enraged, might see 
How all his malice served but to bring forth 
Infinite goodness, grace, and mercy, shown. 

On Man by him seduced; but on b'imseif 
Treble confusion, wrath, and vengeance, pour’d. 
Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty stature; on each hand the fiames. 
Driven backward,’ slope their pointing spires, 
and, roll’d 

In billows, leave i’ the midst a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings he steers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky air 
That felt unusual weight ; till on dry land 
He lights, if it -were land that ever hurn’d 
With solid, as the lake with liquid, fire : 

And such appear’d in hue, as when the force 
Of subterranean wind transports a hill 
’rorn from Pelorus, or the shatter’d side 
Of thundering ^Etna, whose combustible 
And fuei’d entrails thence conceiving fire, 
Sublimed with mineral fury, aid the winds. 

And leave a singed bottom all involved 
'\Tith stench and smoke : such resting found the 
sole 

Of imbless’d feet. Him follow’d his next mate : 
Both glorying to have scaped the Stygian flood 
As gods, and by their own recover’d strength, 
Not by the sufferance of supernal Power. ‘ 

Is this the region, this the soil, the clime, 
Said then the lost arch-angel, this the seat 
That we must change for heaven; this mourn- 
ful gloom 

For that celestial light ? Be it so ! since he. 
Who now is Sov’reign, can dispose and bid 
What shall be right : furthest from him is best, 
Whom reason hath equal’d, force hath made 
supreme ^ 

Above his equals. Farewell, happy fields. 
Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horrors ! hail, 
Infernal world ! And thou, profoundest Hell, 
Receive thy new possessor ! one who brings 
A mind not to be changed by place or time : 
The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heaven of hell, a heii of heaven. 
Wli at matter where, if I be still the same. 

And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at 
least 

We shall ])efree; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy; will not drive us hence: 
Here we may reign secure, and, in my choice. 
To reign is ‘worth ambition, though in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than serve in Heaven/ 
But wherefore let we then our faithful friends, 
The associates and copartners of our loss, 

Lie thus astonish’d on the oblivious pool, 

And call them not to share with us their part 
in this unhappy mansion; or once more 
With rallied arms to try what may be yet 
Regain’d in heaven, or what more lost inheli ? 

^ n S 




^ ^ So Satan spake ; and him Beelzebub 

^^swer d. Leader of those armies bright. 
Which but the Omnipotent none could have 
foil’d! 

Ifonce they hear that voice, their liveliest pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers, he«rd so oft 
In worst extremes, ^id on the perilous edge 
Of battle when it raged, In all assaults 
Their surest signal, they will soon resume 
New courage and revive ; though now they lie 
Groveling and prostrate on yon lake of*fire, 
As we erewhile, astounded and amazed ; 

No wonder, fallen such a pernicious height. 

He scarce had ceased, when the superior Fiend 
Was moving towards the shore: his ponderous 
shield. 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broa<i circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from tiie top of Fescde, 

Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands. 

Ri vers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 

His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norw^egian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great admiral, were but a wand. 

He walk’d with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie, not like those steps 
On heaven’s azure ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 
Nathless he so endured, till on the besifcdi 
Of that inflamed sea he stood, and call’d 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entraiiced 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strow' the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades, 
High over-arch’d, imbower ; or scatter’d sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 
Hath vex’d the Red-Sea coast, whoise weaves 
o’erthre w 

Busiris and his Memphian chivalry. 

While with perfidious hatred they ptirsued 
Tlie sojourners of Goshen, wdio beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcasses 
And broken chariot wheels : so thick hestrown, 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazemeot of their hideous change. 

He call’d so loud, that ail the hpllow' deep 
Of Hell resounded I Princes, Potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of heaven ! once yours, 
now lost, 

If such astonishment as this can seize ^ 

Eternal spirits ; or have ye chosen this plucft 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue, fur the ease you find 
To' slumber here, as in the vales of heaven 
Or in this abject posture have ye svt orn « 
To adore the Conqueror? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood, 

With shatter’d arms and ensigns; till anon 
His swift pursuers from heaven-gates discern 
' 'The advantage, and, descending, tread ns down 
Thus drooping, or with linked thunderbolts* 
Transfix ns to the bottom of this gulf. 

|, Awake, arise, QX be for ever faikn ! 
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Thpv heard, and where abash ’d, and up they I His holy rites and Miiemn feasts profaned, 

' sp^j-jo- [.Aiid M’itli their iltovt aflrorit 

Upon the^ring ; as when men wont to watcli I First, Moloch, hm-nd kinir Jm-^mear'd with hiood 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread, i Of Inimaii^sacnfnay ami purenth' tears ; 

Koiise and, bestif tlieinselves ere well awake. | Though, for the noise of drums and timbrels 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight | loud. 

In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel; - Their childreids cries indieard, that pass'd 
Yet to their General's voice they soon obey'd; : through fire 

Inmimerahle. As when the potent rod ' To his grim idol, fliin the Ammonite 

Of Ainram's son, in Egypt's evil day, I ITorship'd in Kabha and Inu’ watery plain. 

Waved round tiie coast, up calFd a pitchy cloud | In Argob and in Basan. to tlic stream 

Of locusts, w'arping on the eastern wind, I Of utmost Arnon. Nor content with such 

That o’er the realm of imjdous riiuraoh hung ; Audacious neighbourhood, the wisest heart 

Like night, and darken’d all tlie land of Nile; Of Solomon he led, by fraud io buihl 
So numberiess were those bad angels seen. t His temple riglit against the temple of God 

Hovering on wing under the cope of Hell, j On that opprobri»>us hill ; and made lits grtsve 

’Twixt upper, nether, and smTOiinding fires j I'he pleasant valley ef Hinnorn, I’ephet thence 

Till, as a signal given, the uplifted spear | And black Geheiimt calid,t)H‘ type of IleiL 

Of their arreat Sultan waving to direct 1 Next, Chemos, tlie obscene dread nf Moab’s sons, 


Their course, in even balance down they light 
On the firm brimstone, and fill all the plain ; 
A multitude, like which the populous North 
Pour’d never from lier frozen loins, to pass 
Phene or the Haiiaw, wlien lier bar])ar()us sons 
Came like a deluge on the Soutli, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to tlie Liljyan smids. 
Forthwith from every s(|uadr<m, and each band, 
The heads and leaders thither haste, wliere stood 
Their great Commander ; god~like sliapes, and 
forms 

Excell&g human, princely Dignities, 

And Powers that erst in Hcjn'cn sat on thrones ; 
Thoug% of their names in heavenly records now 
Be no memorial ; blotted out and ras’d 
By their rebellion from the books of life. 

K*or had they yet among the sons of Eve 
Got them new names; till, wandering o’er the 
earth, 

Tlirougli God’s high sufierance for the trial of 
man, 

By falsities and lies the greatest part 
Of mankind they corrupted to forsake 
God their Creator, and the invisible 
Glory of him that made them to transform 
Oft to the image of a brute, adorn’d 
With gay religions full of pomp and gold 
And devils tQ adore for deities: 

Then ’were they known to men by various names. 
And various idols through the heathen wmrid. 
Say, Muse, their names then known ; who first, 
who last. 

Boused from the slumber, on that fiery couch, 
At their great Emperor s call, as next in worth 
Came singly where fee stood ofi the bare strand, 
Whilib^ the promiscuous crowd stood yet aloof. 
The chief \rere those, who, from the pit of hell 
Beaming to seek their prey on earth, durst fix 
Their seats long after next the seat of God, 
Their altars by his aliaF; gods adored 
Among the nations round ; and durst abide 
Jehovah thundering out of Si<m, throned 
Between Abe Cherubim; yea, often 'placed 
Within 'his sanctuary itself their shrines, 
Abomihatiofis ; and wdth cursed tldiigs 


From Aroer to Xebo, and tbe wiki 
Of soiitlimost Abariin ; iii Hesclwm 
And Horonaim, Scon’s realm, beyond 
The fiowerv dale of Sibma clad with vines; 
And Eleale to the Asphaltic pool 
Peor bis other name, when he enticed 
Israel in Sittirn, <311 their march from Nile, 

To do him w'nnton rites, w hitth cost them woe. 
Yet thence liis lustful ortnes he enlarged 
Even to that lull of sramlal, hy the grove 
Of IMoloch homicide ; lust liard by hate ; 

Till good Josiah dr{3ve them thence to hell. 
With these catne they, who, from the border- 
ing flood 

Of old Euphrates to the brook that paids 
Egypt fi’oin Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Ashtaroth ; those male. 

These feminine. For spirits, wlien they please, 
Can either sex assume, or both ; s<3 soft 
And nneomponnded is their crsence ptire; 

Not tied or manacled with joint or limb. 

Nor fwnided on the brittle strength of bones, 
Like cumbrous iiesh ; but, in wduit shape they 
choose, 

Dilated or condensed, bright or obscure. 

Can execute their airy pur])oses, 

And w’orks of love or emiiity fulfil. 

For tliose the race of Israel oft forsook 
Their living strength, and unfrequented left 
His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bestial gods ; for 'which their heads as low 
Bow’d down in battle, sunk before the spear 
Of despicable foes. VFith these in troop 
Came Astoreth, whom the Phojnicians call'd 
A start©, queen of heaven, with crescent horns; 
To whose bright image nightly by the moon 
Sidonian virgiiis paid their vows iind songs ; 

In Sion also not unsung, ’^vhere stood 
Her temple on the offensive mountain, built 
By that uxoriousking, whose heart, though large, 
Beguiled by fair idolatresses, fell 
To idols foul, Tiiammuz came next behind. 
Whose annual . 'ivoimd in Lebanon allured 
The. Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
I In amorous ditties ail a summer’s day ; 
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While smooth Adonis from his native rock^ 

Ran purple to the sea^ supposed with blood 
Of Thammuz yearly wounded : the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with lik^heat; 

"Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 
Ezekiel saW;, when, by the vision led, 

His eye survey’d the dark idolatries 
Of alienated Judah, Next came one 
Who mourn’d in earnest, when the captive ark 
Maim’d his brute image, head and hands lopp’d 
: off ' 

In his own temple, on the grundsel edge, 

Where he fell flat, and shamed his worship- 
pers : 

Hagon his name, sea-monster, upward man 
And dowm.ward fish : yet had his temple high 
Rear’d in Azotus, dreaded through the coast 
Of Palestine, in Gath and Ascalon, 

And Accaron and Gaza’s frontier hounds. 

Him follow’d Rimmon, whose delightful seat 
Was fair Damascus, on the fertile bands 
Of Abbana and Pharphar, lucid streams. 

He also against the house of God was hold : 

A leper once he lost, and gaind a king; 

Ahaz, his sottish conqueror, whom he drew 
God’s altar to disparage and displace. 

For one of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious ofeings, and adore the gods 
Whom ho had vanquish’d. After these appeal d 
A crew, who, under names^ of old renown, 
Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, ^ 

^V\th monstrous shapes and sorceries abused 
Fanatic Egypt, and her priests, to seek 
Their wandering gods disguised m brutish foims 
Rather than human. Nor did Jsrael scape 
The infection, when theirborrow dgold composed 
Tbe calf in Oreb ; and the rebel 
Doubled that sin in Bethel and in Dan, 
Likening his Maker to the grazed ox; 
Jeliovah! who in one night, when he pass d 
From Egypt marching, equal d with one stroke 
Both he?'first-born and all her bleating gods. 

B Hal came U than whom a spirit more lewd 
Fell not from heaven, or “Oi'e ^os» to love 
Vice for itself: to him no temple stood 
Or altar smoked: yet who ““re oft than he 
In temples and at altars, when the puebt 
Turns atheist, as did Eli’s sons, who AUd 
With lust and violence the house of God. 

In courts and palaces he also ^^eigns, 

^frit 

?V^i±&Sfof;sS^^ n^SHt 

la Giheah, when the hospitable dooi 

Exposed a matron, to ‘ :„lif 

•Tui-o the nrime in order and in mignx > 

Thfrest were lo^ to tell, though far renown d, 
Thrioaian gods, of Javan’s issue ; hsM 
Gods, yet coiSess’d laterthan Heaven and M, 
?Sr Lasted parents: 

With his enormous brood, ana biumig^ix 




By younger Saturn ; he from mightier Jove, 

His own and Rhea’s son, like measure found; 

So Jove usurping reign’d : these fii’st in Crete 
And Ida known, thence on the snowy top 
Of cold Olympus ruled the middle air. 

Their highest heaven ; or on the Delphian cliff. 

Or in Dodona, and through ail the bounds 
Of Doric land ; or f ho with Saturn old 
Fled over Adria to the Hesperian fields,^ 

And o’er the Celtic roam’d the utmost isles. 

All these and more camefiocking; but with 
looks . - 

Downcast and damp; yet such wherein appear d 
Obscure some glimpse of joy, to have found 
their chief 

Not in despair, to have found themselves not 
lost 

In loss itself: which on his countenance cast 
Like double hue.: but he, bis wonted pride 
Soon recollecting, with high words, that bore . 
Semblance of worth, not substance, gently raised 
Their fainting courage, and dispell’d their fears. 
Then straight commands, that at the warlike 

sound , , . t 

Of tfumpets loud and clarions be uprear d ^ 

His mighty standard : that proud honour claim d 
Azazel as his right, a cherub tall ; 

Who forthwith from the glittering staff unfurl d 
The imperial ensign ; which, full high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden lustre rich emblazed, 
Seraphic arms and trophies ; all the %hile 
Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds : 

At which the universal host up sent 
A shout, that tore Hell’s concave, and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Nighu 
All in a moment through the gloom were seen 
Ten thousand banners rise into the uir 
With orient colours waving: wita them 
A forest huge of spears; and thronging heimi 
Appear’d, and serried shields in thick array 
Of depth immeasurable : anon they move 
In pe&ct phalanx to tlie Dorian mood 
Of fiutes and soft recorders ; such as raised 
To height and noblest temper heroes old 
Arming to battle ; and instead of rage . 

Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmoved 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 
With -solemii touches troubled thought*, and 

AngutehTand doubt, and fear, and sorrow, and 

From^rtal or immortal minds. they, 

Of dSttl leiigt^i and darling arms, in f mse 

The whole battalion views; their order due , 
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Their visages and stature as of gods j 
Their number last he sums. And new his.iieart 
, Distends with pride, and hardeninginliis strength 
Glories : for ne\'er, since created man, 

Met such imhodied force, as named with these 
Could merit iiiore than that small infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes ; tlioiigh all the giant brood 
Of Phlegra with the heroicf race were join'd 
'J'hat fouglit at Thebes and Ilium, on each side 
iVIix’d with amviliar gods ; and wiiat resounds 
In fable or romance of Uther’s son 
Begirt with Jh-itisli and Armoric knights; 

And all who since, baptr/ed or inii<k*l. 

Jousted in Aspramont, or Montalban, 

Damasco, or Murocco, or Trebisoud, 

Or whom Biserta sent from Afric shore, ^ 

'When Oharlemain with all his peerage fell 
By Fontarabbia. I'hus far these beyond 
Compare of mortal prowess, yet ol>served 
Their dread Commander : he, above the rest 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower : liis form had yet not lost 
All her original brightness ; nor appear'd 
Less than Arcli-angel ruin’d, and the excess 
Of glory obscured r as when the sun, new risen. 
Looks through the horizontal misty air 
Shorn of his beams ; or from belli iid the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarch s. Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all the Arch-angel : but iiis face 
Deep scaf^ of tbunder had intrench’d ; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek, but under brows 
Of dauntless courage, and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge: cruel his eye, hut cast 
Signs of remorse and passion, to behold . 

The fellows of his crime, the followers rather 
(Far other once beheld in bliss), condemn’d 
l^or ever now to have their lot in pain ; 

Millions of spirits for Ms fault amerced 
Of Heaven, and from eternal splendours flung 
For his revolt ; yet faithful how tliey stood. 

Their glory wither’d: as when Heaven’s fire 
Hath scathed the forest oaks, or mountain pines 
With singed top their stately growth, though 
bare. 

Stands on the blasted heath. He now prepared 
To speak ; whereo-ttheir doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enclose him round 
With all his peers : attention held them mute. 
Thrice he assay’d, and thrice, in spite of scorn, 
Tears, such as angels weep, burst forth : at last 
Words, interwove with sighs, found out their 
way. 

O myria^^ oLimmortal spirits ! *"0 Powers 
Matchless, ' but* with the Almighty 1 and that 
^rife ! . 

Was not inglorious, though the event was dire. 
As this place testifies^ and this dire change 
Hateful to utter : but wdiat power, of mind. 
Foreseeing or presaging, from the de^th , ^ 

Of know;!.edge past or present, could have fear’d. 
How such united force of gods, how such 
As stood like these, could ever know repulse ? 


fA” who can yet believe, though after loss, 
That all the>e puiKSunt whose exile 

Hath emptied heaven, jhall fail to nN-Hceiid 
Self-raised, and repossess tlieir native --eat? 

For me, be witness ail the ho-t of lieaven, 

If cimnseis dilFerent. or flaiiutuN slninjfd* 

By me, have lost our hopes, Ihi! be, who reigns 
Alonarch in heaverj, till then an one seenre 
Sat on his throne, uphebl by (dd n^pute. 
Consent or custom ; and Ins ro;,!-.!! '^tate 
Put fortli at full, but still his strength t‘oiiceard 
Which tempted our attempt, and v, rou-ht our 
fall. 

Henceforth his might we kjuruy. u.nd !:now our 
own ; 

So as not either to prov<dve, or <lread 
I New war, provoked: otir bett<*r ]tart remuinj* 

I To work in cbhse desiu'u. by fraud or efuile, 

; IThat force effected lud : that he no less 
At length from ns n.av fnnl, who overcoine.s 
By force, hath overcome but half }ii.s foe. 

Space may produce new u(»rlds; whereof so 
rife 

I There went a fame in heaven that lie ere long 
I Intended to create, and tlierein plant 
A generation, whom Ids cludce reirard 
Should favoiir e<piai to the sons of Heaven: 
'i’hither, if Imt to pry, shtdl he perhaps 
Our first enij>tion ; thither or elsewhere 
For tins infernal pit shaii never hold 
Gelestlal spirits in lunnlage, nor the abyss 
Long under darkness co\‘er. But theM^th oughts 
Full counsel must mature : ptxace is despair’d ; 

! For who can think wubmissioa.^ IFar then, 
ar, 

■■ Open or 'understood, must be resolved. 

He spake: and, to conlirin his words, out-flew 
Millions of flaming sword.<, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubim ; the sudden blaze 
Far round ilhunined hell: higbly they raged 
Against the Highest, and fierce with graspedarms 
Clasli’d mi their sounding shields the din of 
war. 

Hurling defiance toward the vault of heaven. 

There stood a lull not far, wdiose grisly top 
Belch’d fire and rolling smoke ; the rest entire 
Shone with a glossy scurf; undoubted sign 
' Tliat in his womb was hid metallic ore, 

, The wmrk of sulphur. Thither, wung'd with speed* 
i A numerous brigade hasten’d : as When bands 
Of pioneers, wdth spade and pickaxe aiun’d, 
Forerun the royal camp, to tremdi a field, 

Or cast a rampart. Alammon led them on ; 
Alammon, the least erected s}>irit that fell ^ 

From heaven; for e’en in heaven his looks and 
thoughts 

AFere always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pjivement, trodden eold, 
Than aught, divine or holy, else enjoy’d " 

In vision beatific : by him first 

Men also, and by his suggestion taught. 

Ransack d the centre, and wdth impious hands 
Rifled the bowels of their motlier Earth 
.For treasures^ better hid. Soon had his crew 
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Open'd into the hill a spacious wounds I 
And digu'd out ribs of g-old. Let none admire 
That riches g’row in hell ; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane. And hfire let those, 
Who boast in mortal things, and wondering 
tell ' 

Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings, 
Learn how their greatest monuments of fame, 
And strength, and art, are easily outdone 
By spirits reprobate, and in an hour, 

\That in an age they with incessant toil 
And hands innumerable scarce perform. 

Nigh on the plain, in many cells prepared, 

That underneath had veins of liquid fire 
Sluiced from the lake, a second multitude 
With wondrous art founded the massy ore. 
Severing each kind, and scummkl the bullion 
dross : 

A third as soon had form’d within the ground 
A various mould, and from the boiling cells 
By strange conveyance fillkl each hollow nook ; 
As in an organ, from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipes the soundboard breathes. 
Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 

Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
%Tith golden architrave ; nor did there want 
Cornice or freeze, with bossy sculptures graven ; 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 

Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equakd in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belus or Serapis, their gods ; or seat 
Their kings, when Egypt with Assyria strove 
In wealth and luxury. The ascending pile 
Stood fix’d her stately highth : and straight the 
doors 

Opening their brazen folds^ discover, wide 
Within, her ample spaces, o’er the smooth 
And level pavement : from the arched roof 
Pendant hy subtile magic many a row 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
With Naphtha and Asphaltus, yielded light 
As fromasky. The hasty multitude 
Admiring enter’d ; and the work some praise. 
And some the architect : his hand was known 
In heaven hy many a tower’d structure high. 
Where sceptred Angels held their residence 
And sat as princes; whom the supreme King, 
Exalted to such power, and gave to rule. 

Each in his hierarchy, the orders bright. 

Nor was his name unheard, or unadored, 

In ancient Greece ; and in Aiisonian land 
Men call’d him Miilciber ; and how he fell 
From heaven, they fabled, thrown by angry 
Jove « 

Sheer o’er the crystal battlements: from morn 
To noon he fell, from noon to dewy eve, 

A summer’s day ; and with the setting sun 
Dropp’d from the zenith like a falling star. 

On Lemnos the -iEgean isle : thus they relate. 
Erring ; for he with this rebellious rout 
Fell long before ; nor aught avail’d him now 


To have built in heaven high towers ; nor did 
he scape 

By all his engines, but was headlong sent 
With his industrious crew to build in hell. 
Mean while, the winged heralds, hy com- 
mand 

Of sov’reign power,* with awful ceremony 
And trumpet's sound, throughout the host pro.« 
claim 

A solemn council, forthwith to be held 
At Pandemonium ; the high capital 
Of Satan and his peers : their summons caU’d 
From every band and squared regiment 
By place or choice the worthiest ; they anon, 
With hundreds and with thousands,* trooping 
came. 

Attended : all access was throng’d ; the gates 
And porches wide, but chief the spacious 
hall 

(Though like a cover’d field, where champions 
hold 

Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defied the best of Panim chivalry 
To mortal combat, or career with lance j, 

Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the 
air 

Brush’d with the hiss of rustling wings. As 
bees 

In spring time, when the sun with Taurus 
rides, 

Pour forth their populous youth akont the 
hive 

In clusters : they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed plank, 

The suburb of their straw-huilt citadel, 

New ruhb’d with balm, expatiate and confer 
Their state affairs. So thick tlie airy crowd 
Swarm’d and were straiten’d ; till, the signal 
given, 

Behold a wonder I They but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass earth’s giant sons, 

Now less than smallest dwarfs, in narrow 
room 

Throng numberless, like that Pygmean rae« 
Beyond the Indian mount ; or fairy elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest sirici 
Or fountain, some belated peassmt sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course ; they, on tlieir mirth 
and dance 

Intent, with jocund music charm his ear ; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds, 
Thus incorporaal spirits to smallest forms 
Reduced their shapes ihimense, and were at 
large, • 

Though without number still, amidst the hall 
Of ihat infernal court. But far %yithin, . 

And in their own dimensions, like tbemseives. 
The great seraphic lords and cherubim # 

In close recess and secret conclave sat ; 

A thousand demi-gods on golden seats, ^ 
Frequent and full. After short silence then, 
And summojisf read, the great consult began. 
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BOOK II. 


THE .\KGUMENT. 

TTiio rnn^iiPaOOn bc’ciui, Siitciu tlt.'br!,t£‘s wlictlic? ASiOthcr bjtttle is 
to be hi'xardeci for tl\e recovery of Heaven; some advise it. 
otliers dissuHtIc. A third prr.pnsal is preierred, mentioned 
before bv Satan, to search the trutli of that prophecy or tradi- 
tion in Heaven concerning another world, and another kind 
of creature, equal or not much interior to theniscSvcs. aViout 
this rime to be created : their doubt, wlio siiall he sent on this 
difficult search ; Satan their chief, undertakes alone t he voyage, 
is honoured and apnlauded. 'I'he council thus ended, the rest 
betake them several w.-iys, ami to severa! employments, as 
their inclinations lead them, to entertain the time till batan 
return. He passes on his journey to Hell gates? finds them 
shut, and who sat t here to guard them ; by wiiom at length they 
are opei'ed, and discover to ’nini the great gulf between Hell 
and Heaven; with what difficulty he passes through, directed 
by Chaos, the Power of that place, to t!ie sight of this new 
world which he sought. 

High on a throne of royal state., which far 
Outslione the wealth of* Ornius and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold;> 
Satan exalted sat, by merit raised 
To that bad eminence ; and, from despair 
Thus high uplifted beyond hope, aspires 
Beyond thus high, insatiate to pursue 
Vain war with Heaven; anih hy siu:cess,imtaught. 
His proud imaginations thus disjilay’d. 

Powers and dominions, deities of heaven I 
For since no deep within her guif can iiold 
Immortal vigour, though oppress'd and fallen, 

I give not heaven for lost. From tliis descent 
Celestial virtues rising, will .appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall, 
And trust themselves to fear no setxmd fate. 

Me though just right, and the hxhl laws of 
Heaven, 

Did hrst create your leader ; next, free choice. 
With what besides, in counsel or in light. 

Hath been achieved of merit ; yet this loss, 
Thus far at least recoi-er d, hath much more 
Establish'd in a safe iinenvied throne. 

Yielded with full consent. The happier state 
In heaven, which follows dignity, migiit draw 
Envy from each inferior ; but who here 
Will envy whom the highest place exposes 
Foremost to stand against the Thunderer s aim 
’ Your bulwark, and condemns to greatest share 
' Of endless pain ? Where there is then no good 
For which to strive, no strife can grow up there 
From faction ; for none sure will claim in hell 
Precedence ; none, whose portion is so small 
Of present pain, that \vith ambitious mind 
Will covet more. With this advantage then * 
To union, and hi*m faith, and firm accord. 

More than can be in heaven, we now return 
To claim our just inheritance of^old, 

Surer tO'||;psper than prosperity*^ 

Could have assured us ; and by what best way, 
Wh'^ther of open war or covert guile, 

I'Ve now debate ^ who can advise, may speak. 

Be ceased; and next him Moloch* sceptred 
king, ‘ . '■ v-:r 'V. • ' 

Stood lip, the strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fgught in heaven, now fiercer by 'despair r 
His trust was with the Eternal to be deem'd' - 
E<iupl in strength, and rather than be less ' ‘ 


Cafeci not to be at all ; with timt rare lost 
Went ail his fear: of Coti, or hell, or worse 
He reck'd not; and these words thereafter 
spake. 

My seiiteince is for open wai*: of wiles, 

More unexpert, I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need, or whan th(*y need : not noiv. 
For while they sit contriving', yfmll the rest, 
Millions that stand in arms, «'uid longiinr wait 
The signal to ascend, sit iiimawine: liere 
Heaven’s fugitives, and for their dwidlin'r-place 
Accept this dark opprohrifUis den of >h;une. 
The prison of his tyranny who reiu'ns 
By our delay No, let us rather chase, 

Arm'd with ludl ilanies and fury, all at once 
O’er heaven’s high towers to force resistless way. 
Turning our tortures into horrid anus 
Against the Torturer ; wlien to meet tlie noise 
Ojp his almighty engine he shall hear 
Infernal thunder ; and for lightning see 
Black lire and horror shot w ith eipial rage 
Among his angels ; and his throne itself 
Mix’d 'with Tartarean sulphur, ?ind strange lire, 
Disown invented torments. But, perhaps, 

Tiie ivay seems difficult ami steep to scale 
tVith upright wing against a higher foe. 

Let such bethink them, if the sleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not si ill, 

'riiat in our proper motion we ascend 
Up to our mative sent : descent and f;dl 
To us is adverse. M'ho hut felt of kite. 

When the fierce Foe hung on our broken rear 
Insulting, and pursued us through the d».>ep, 
H"ith what ci>m|misioii and laborious flight 
We sunk thus hnv? The ascent is easy then ; 
The event is fexir’d; should we again providvc 
Our stronger, some woyse way his wrath may find 
To our destruction ; if tlicre be in iiell 
Fear to be worse destroy’d : wdiat (‘un be ivorse 
Than to dwell here, driven out from bliss., con- 
demn'd 

In this aWiorred deep to utter woe ; 

Where pain of unextinguisluibie fire 
Must exercise us ivithout hope of end. 

The vassals of his anger, when the scourge 
Inexorably, and the torturing- hour, 

Calls ns to penance ? More destroy’d than 
We should be quite abolish'd, and expire. 

"What fear we then ? what doubt we to incense 
His utmost iro ? wffiich, to the height enraged, 
Will either quite consume us, , and reduce 
To nothing this essential, happier f?a* 

Than miserable to have eternal being: 

Or if our substance be indeed divine, 

And cannot cease to be, -^ve are at worst 
On this side nothing ; and by proof we feel 
Our power sufficient to disturb his heaven, 

And '^yith perpetual inroads to alarm, 

Though inaccessible, his fatal throne ; 

Which, if not wictory, is yet revenge. 

He'ended frowning, and his look denounced 
Desperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To less than gods. On the other side up rose 
BeUal, Jp, Hot more -graceful and humane : 
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A fairer person lost not heaven ; he seem’d 
For dipity composed, and higrh exploit : 


Awaked, should blow them into sevenfold ra! 


But a f fi And plunge us in the flames.? or, fi-om abovi 

Drotm’V maMo anH ° 5 though his tongue Should intermitted vengeance arm again 

^ wneS- ’ ^ fee worse His red right hand to plague us ? IFhat if all 

npr t"., . , Her stor6s were opened, eind this firniiaiiient 

Matures/emS”’ r° , Of hell should spout her cataracts of fire, 

TfvicfindSous blit ^nbf 1 '"f ® ’ Impendent horrors, tteeatening liideous fall 

T^m/.,rv nobler deeds One day upon our heads; while we perhap^^ 

aZ w?tb slothful : yet he pleased the ear. Designing m exhorting glorious wir, ^ '' 

^ Oaught in a fiery tempest shall be huri’d 

s/Zt V t- ^““5^/°'' ^ o" his rock transfix’d, the sport and prev 

As not behind m hate ; if_ what was urged Of wracking whirlwinds ; or for ever sunk ^ ' 

Main reason to persuade immediate war. Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains : 

Uul not dissuade me most, and seem to cast There to converse with everlasting groans, 

Uminons conjectuz*e on the whole success; Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved, ^ 

VVnen he, who most excels in fact of arms, Ages of hopeless end ? This would be worse. 
:~^T^hat he counsels, and in what excels, ^ War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 

Mistrustful, grounds his courage on despair My voice dissuades ; for wdiat can force or ffuile 

And utter dissolution, as the scope MTth him, or who deceive his mind, wliose eve 

Of ail his aim, after some dire revenge. Views all things atone view? He from heaven’s 

First, what revenge? The towers of heaven height 

are fill d All these our motions vain sees, and deridps .* 


With armed watch, that render all access 
Impregnable : oft on the bordering deep 
Encamp their legions; or, with obscure wing. 
Scout far and wide into the realm of night. 
Scorning surprise. Or could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell should rise 
With blackest insurrection, to confound 
Heaven’s purest light ; yet our great Enemy, 
All incorruptible, would on his throne 
Sit unpolluted ; and the ethereal mould. 
Incapable of stain, would soon expel 
Her mischief, and purge off the baser fire. 
Victorious. Thus repulsed, our final hope 
Is fiat despair : we must exasperate 
The Almighty Victor to spend all his rage, 
And that must end us ; that must he our cure, 


Caught in a fiery tempest shall be huiTd 
Each on Ms rock transfix’d, the sport and prev 
Of wracking whirlwinds ; or for ever sunk 
Under yon boiling ocean, wrapt in chains ; 
There to converse with everlasting groans. 
Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved," 

Ages of hopeless end ? This would be worse. 
War therefore, open or conceal’d, alike 
My voice dissuades ; for wdiat can force or guile 
MTth him, or who deceive his mind, wliose eve 
Views all things at one view ? He from heaven’s 
lieight 

All these our motions vain sees, and derides ; 
Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and wiles. 
Shall we then live thus vile, the race of iieaven 
Thus trampled, thus expell’d to suffer here 
Chains and these- torments? Better these than 
worse, 

By my advice ; since fate inevitable 
Subdues us, and omnipotent decree, 

The Victor’s wdll. To suffer, as to do, • 

Our strength is equal, nor the law” unjust 
That so ordains : this was at first resolv’d. 

If we were wise, against so great a Foe 
Contending, and so doubtful w”hat- might ML 
I laugh, when those who at the spear are bold 
; And venturous, if that fail them, shrink and fear 
I What yet they know^ must follow, to endure 


T o be no more. Sad cure ! for who would lose. Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 


Though full of pain, this intellectual being. 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity. 
To perish rather, sw'allow’d up and lost 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, 

Devoid of sense and motion ? And who knows. 
Let this be good, whether our angry Foe 
Can give it, or will ever ? how he can. 

Is doubtful ; that he never will, is sure. 

Will he, so wise, let loose at once his ire. 
Belike through impotence, or unaware. 

To give his enemies their wish, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger saves 
To punish endless ? Wherefore cease we then ? 
Say they who counsel war ; we are decreed. 
Reserved, and destined to eternal woe ; 
Whatever doing, what can we suffer more. 
What can w’^e suffer worse ? Is this then worst, 
Thus sitting, thus consulting, thus in arms ? 
"What ! when we fied amain, pursued, and struck 
With heaven’s afflicting thunder, and besought 
The deen to shelter us ? This.heli then seem’d 


The sentence of their Conqueror: thm is now 
Our doom ; which if we can sustain and bear. 
Our Supreme Foe in time may much remit 
His anger; and ])erhaps, thus' far removed. 

Not mind us not offending, satisfied 
With what is punish’d; whence these raging 
fires 

Will slacken, if his breath stir not their flames. 
Our purer essence then will overcome 
Their noxious vapour ; or, inured, not feel ; 

Or changed at length, and to the }>lace conform’d 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain ; 

. This horror will grow mild, this chirkness light ; 
Besides what hcqze the never-ending flight 
Of future days may bring, what chance, what 

change ' .u i * * 

Worth waiting ; since our present lot appears 
For happy, though but ill ; for ill, not worsts 
If we procure not to oursedves more woe. 

Thus Belial, with words clothed in reason- s 


The deep to shelter us ? This.heli then seem'd , Thus isenai, witu 
A refuge from those wounds : or wfflea we lay garb? ^ , nAacAful slotlf. 

Chain’d on the burning lake? That surejas gouMel ^ 

WhalTf^the breath, that kiadled those^ grini Either to disenthrone the King of heaven 


Either to disenthrone 
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We war, if war be best, or to reo^ain 

Our own rig-bt lost : Him to unthrone we then 

May hope, when everlasting' Fate shall yield' 

To hclde Chance, and Chaos jiulg^e the strife: ! 
The farmer, vain to hope, arg:ues as vain | 

The latter : for what place can be for us j 

Within heaven's hound, iPiIess heaven's Lord I 


supi’eme j 

We overpower ? Suppose he should relent, i 
And publish p*ace to all, on j^romise made j 
Of new subjection; with wliat eyes could we 
Stand in liis presence humble, and receive 
Strict laws imposed, to cele])i'ate his throne 
With warhied hymns, and to his Godhead sing ; 
Forced Hallelujahs ; ^Hiiie he lordly sits 
Our envied Sov'reign, and his altar breathes 
Ambrosial odours and ambrosial dowers, 

Our servile offerings? This must ]»e our task 
Jn heaven, this our delight; how wearisome 
Eternity so spent, in worship paid 
To 'whom we hate ! Let us not then pursue. 

By force impossible, by leave obtain'd, 
Unacceptable, though in heaven, our state 
Of splendid vassalage ; but rather seek 
Our own good from ourselves, and from our own 
Live to ourselves, though in this vast recess, 
Free, and to none act^ountable, preferring 
Hard liberty before the easy yoke 
Of servile pomp. Our greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great t lungs of 
smdl, 

Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse, 

We caiR ci’cate; and in what place so e'er 
Thrive under evil, and work ease out of pain. 
Through labour and endurance, Tliis deep 
world 

Of darkness do we dread ? How oft amidst 
Thick clouds and dark doth heaven's all-ruling 
Sii-e 

Choose to reside. Ins glory unobscured. 

And with the majesty of darkness round 
Covers his throne ; from whence deep thunders 


Mustering their rage, and heaven resembles 
hell? 

As he our dai*kness, cannot we his light 


Jmitate when^ve please? This desert soil 
Wants not her hidden lustre, gems and gold ; 
Nor w^ant we skill or art, from whence to raise 
.Magnificence; and what can Heaven show 
more ? 

Our torments also may in length of time 
Become our elements ; these piercing fires 
As soft as now severe, our temper changed 


too temper ; which must needs remove 
1 he sensible of pain» All things invite 

Lo peaceful co^sels, and the setH^^^ state 

OirOrder, how in safety best we may 
Compose our present evils, with regard: 

Qf wEat we are, and where j . dismissing, quite 

what I advise. 

^ad fi^nish'd, when such . murmiir 
The assembly^ as. when hollow rocks^^ret^vr;,: 


Th% .sound of blustering winds, which all night 

■ '" 'long . 

Had roused the sea, now with hoarse cadence 

■ lull ■■ ■■ .. ^ 

Seafaring men c> erwatch’d, wdiose hark by 

chance, 

Or 'pinnace, anchors in a craggy bay 
After the tempest ; such applause was heard 
As Mammon ended, and his sentence pleased, 
Advising peace : for such another fitdd 
They dreaded worse than heli : so much the 
fear 

Of thunder and the sword c^f .Michael 
Wrought still within them : and no less desire 
To found this nether empire, whicli might rise 
By policy, and long process t*f time 
In emulation opposite tu Heaven. 

M'liicli when Beei/.ebub perceived, than whom 
Satan except, none higher sat, %vitii grave 
Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem'd 
A pillar of state : deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat, and puldie care ; 

And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin : sage he stood 
IVith Atlaiitean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies ; his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noontide air, while thus he spake. 
Thrones and itnpierial powers, offspring of 
heaven, 

Ethereal virtues ! or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, be call'd 
Princes of hell ? for so the popular V(>te 
Inclines, here to continue, and build up here 
A growing empire ; dcmbtless ! while %V0 dream, 
And know not that the King of heaven hath 
doom'd 

This place our dungeon ; not our safe retreat 
Beyond his potent arin, to live exempt 
From heaven’s high jurisdiction, in new league 
Bandedt against liis throne, but to remaixx 
In strictest bondage, though thus far removed 
Under the inevitable curb, reserved 
His captive multitude : for he, be sure 
In height or depth, still first and last will reign 
I Sole king, and of his kingdom lose no part 
By our revolt ; but over heli extend 
His empire, and with iron sceptre x*ule 
Us here, as with his golden those in heaven. 
What sit we then projecting peace and war ? 

W ar hath determined us, and foil’d with loss 
Irrepax‘able ; terms of peace yet none 
Vouchsafed or sought ; for what peace will be 
given 

To us enslaved, but custody severe. 

And stripes, and arbitrary punishment 
Inflicted ? and what peace can we return. 

But, to our power, hostility and hate. 

Untamed reluctance, and revenge, though slow. 
Yet ever plotting how the conqueror least 
May reap his conquest, and may least rejoice 
In doing what we most in suffering feel ? 

. Hpr will occasion want, nor shall we need 
; W"iih dangerous expedition to invade 
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Heaven, whose high walls fear no assault or siege, 
Or ambush from the deep. What if we iiiid 
Some easier enterprise ? There is a place, 

(If ancient and prophetic fame in heaven 
Err not,) another world, the happy seat 
Of some new race caldd Man, about this time 
To be created like to us, though less 
In power and excellence, but favour’d more 
Of Him who rules -above ; so was his will 
Pronounced among the gods, and by an oath. 

That shook heaven’s whole circumference, con- 
firm’d. 

Thither let us bend all our tboughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of wbat mould. 

Or substance, how endued, and what their power. 
And where their weakness, how attempted best. 
By force or subtlety. Though heaven be shut, 
And heaven’shigh Arbitrator sit secure 
In his own strength, this place may lie exposed. 
The utmost border of his kingdom, left 
To their defence who hold it : here perhaps 
Some advantageous act may be achieved 
By sudden onset ; either with hell fire 
To waste his whole creation, or possess 
Ail as our own, and drive, as we were driven. 
The puny habitants; or, if not drive. 

Seduce them to our party, that their God 
May prove their foe, and with repenting hand 
Abolish his own works. This would surpass 
Common revenge, and interrupt his joy 
In our confusion, and our joy upraise 
In his disturbance ; when his darling sons. 
Hurl’d headlong to partake with us, shall curse 
Their frail original, and faded bliss, 

Faded so soon. Advise, if this be worth 
Attempting, or to sit in darkness here 
Hatching vain empires. Thus Beelzebub 
Pleaded his devilish counsel, first devised 
By Satan, and in part proposed ; for whence. 
But from the author of all ill, could spring 
So deep a malice, to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, and earth with hell 
To mingle and involve, done all to spite 
The great Creator? But their spite still serves 
His glory to augment. The bold design ^ 
Pleased highly those infernal states, and joy 
Sparkled in all their eyes ; with full assent 
They vote: whereat his speech he thus renews. 

Well have yejudged, well ended long debate. 
Synod of gods ! and, like to what ye are. 
Great things resolved, which, from the lowest 

Will once more lift us up, in spite of fate, . 
Nearer our ancient seat; perhaps in yiew^ 

Of tliose bright confines, whence, with neigh- 
bouring arms 

And opportune excui’sion, we may chance 
Ke-enter heaven ; or else in some mild zone 
Dwell, not unvisited of heaven’s fair light, 
Secure ; and at the brightening orient be^ 
Purge ofE this gloom : the soft delicious air, 
To heal the scar of these corrosive fires 
Shall breathe her halm. But first whom shall 
we send 


In search of this new world? whom shall we 
find 

SufiS-cient ? who shall tempt with wandering feet 
The dark unbottom’d infinite abyss. 

And through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his airy flight 
Upborne with indefafigable wings 
Over the vast abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy isle? What strength, what art, can 
then 

Suffice, or what evasion bear him safe 
Through the strict sentries and stations thick 
Of Angels watching round ? Here he had need 
All circumspection; and we now no less 
Choice in our suffrage; for, on whom we send. 
The weight of all, and our last hope, relies. 
This said, he sat; and expectation held 
His look suspense, awaiting who appear’d 
To second, or oppose, or undertake 
The perilous attempt: but ail sat mute, 
Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 

In other’s countenance read his own dismay. 
Astonish’d. None among the .'choice and prime 
.Of those heaven-warring champions could be 
found 

So hardy, as to proffer or accept. 

Alone, the dreadful voyage; till at last 
Satan, whom now transcendent glory raised 
Above his fellows, with monarchial pr^j^e. 
Conscious, of highest worth, unmoved thus spake. 

0 progeny of heaven, empyreal throjies ! 
With reason hath deep silence and demur 
Seized us, though undismay’d : long is the way 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light ; 
Our prison strong ; this Imge convex of fire. 
Outrageous to devour, immures us round 
Ninefold ; and gates of burning adamant, 

Barr’d over us, prohibit all egress. 

These pass’d, if any pass, the void profound 
Of unessential night receives him next 
Wide gaping, and with utter loss of being 
Threatens him, plunged in that abortive gulf 
If thence he scape into whatever world, 

Or unknown region, what remains him less 
Than unknown dangers, and as hard escape? 
But I should ill become this throne, O 2 >eers 
And this imperial sov’reigaty, adorn’d 
With splendour, arm’d with power, if aug.bt 
proposed 

And judged of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty, or danger, coukl^ deter 
Me from attempting. Wherefore do I assume 
These royalties, and not ^*efuse to reign. 
Refusing to accept as great a share ^ 

Of hazard as of honour, due alike 
To him who reigns, and so much to him due 
Of hazard more, as he above the rest 
High honour’d sits? Go, therefore, mightypow- 

Terror of heaven, though fallen! intend aihome, 
While here shall be our home, v/hat best may 

The ^present misery, and render hell 
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'More tolerable; if there be cure or charm' 

• To. respite^ or deceivej or slack the pain . 

Of tliis ill .mansion; intermit no watch 
Ag-ainst a n’akeful foe, wliile I abroad 
Through ail the coasts of dark debt ruction seek 
.Deliverance for us ail : this enterprise 
None slu'ill purUike with mt. TJuis savin^t rose 
The inonarL-h, and prevented all rejdy 
Prudent;, lesL from liis resolution raised 
Otliers among the chief might offer now 
(Certaiii to^ he refused) what erst tliey fear’d ; , 
Andj so retused, might in opinion stand 
His rivals; wiiuiing clieap the liigh repute, 
■\Phich he through imy.ard Inige iiiust earn. But 
tliey. 

Dreaded not more the adventure than Ins voice 
Forbidding ; and at once with him they rose : 
Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote, towards him they 
bend 

With awliil reverence prone ; and as a god 
Jtxtoi him e<pial to the Highest in heaven: 

Nor fail d they to exjiress how much they praised, 

I hat for the general safety he (les])ised 
Ills own : for neither do the spirits damn’d 
Lose all their virtue ; lest bad men should boast 
1 heir specious deeds on earth, winch glory ex^ 

. ■■ 'Cites, , . . . . 

Or close ambition varnish’d o’er wdth xeal. 

Thus they their doubtful considtations dark 
Bnded, ^‘joicing in their matchless chief: 

As when from inountain tops the dusky clouds 
Ascendfiig, while the north wind sleeps, o’er- 
spread 

Heaven's cheerful face, the lowering element 
Scowls o er the darken' d landskip snow, or show- 
er , 

If chance the radiant sun with farewell sweet 
Extend his evening beam, the fields revive, 
ihe birds their notes renew, and bleating herds 
Attest their joy, that hill and valley rings. 

0 shame to men! devil with deviTdamn’d 
L^irm concord holds; men only disagree 
Of creatures rational, though under hope 

‘ heavenly grace ; and, God proclaiming peace, 
let live in hatred, enmity, and strife, 

^mong tliemselYes, and levy cruel wars, 
\vasting the earth, each other to destroy: 

As if (which might induce us to accord) 

Man had not hellish foes enough besides, 

for his destruction wait. 
^ 1 he Stygian council thus dissolved ; and forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers: 
Midst:|||me their miglity paramount, and seem’d 
Alone^tn& antagonist of heaven, nor less 
i mh hell s dread emperor, with pomp supreme 
And godlike imitated state : him round ; ^ 

A gftobe of hery Seraphim enclosed 
With brigit^ emblazonry, and horrent arms: 

1 lien of their session ended they Md crv ' ' 
With trumpets’ regal sound the great r4lt: 
Towards the four winds four speedy Cherubim 

• Put, to their mouths the sounding Wh^v ^ 
By herald’s voice explain’d; the hollow, abys^ 


Heard far ami wide, am! all the iff Hell 
W'ith deafening ^hout letunfd tiiem buidaeclaim. 
Thence giore at eaht? their niimis, ami some- 
what., raised ■ . ■ ■ 

.By false presiuuptuuiis hop(\ the raiiL^ed powm 
DislKind; and, wandering, eurh lli^ .H»vcral vay 
Pursues, a.s iucliriatiini m* sad rhoire 
Leads him perplex’d, where he may find 

I’ruce to his restle^'s tlitum'ht*-. and tuitertain 
The irksome hours till Ids ;^'rerit rliiid' return. 
Part on the plain, or in the air sublime, 

Upon the wing, or in swift niee eunleiuL 
As at the (Hyinpian eames or Pythian liidds; 
Fart curb their fiery steed-, or shun the u'oai 
IVith rapid wiieels, or frontml brluxole- form. 
As wlien. to warn proini idties, war a]ipearH 
MTtged in the tnmhied >ky. atu! armic-s rush 
I'o battle in the eleiaU, hefore each van 
Prick forth the aery knights, and couch their 
spears 

Till thickest legions close ; with feats of arms 
From either end of heaven the welkin burns. 
Others, with vast Typluean rage more fell, 
Rend up both rocks am! hills, ami ride the air 
In whirlwind ; hell scarce holds the wild uproar* 
As when Aicides, fiaun Oechalia crown'd 
With conquest, felt the enveiiondd robe, and tore 
Through pain up by the roots Thessalian pi nes> 
And Lichas from the top of Oeta threw 
Into the Kuboic sea. Others mare mild, 
Retreated in a silent valley, sing 
With notes angelical ti» many a harp 
Their own hendc deetls and hapless fall 
^By doom of battle; and complain that late 
Free virtue sht>uld enthral to fm^ce or chance. 
'Their song was partial ; but the liannony 
(What could it iesswlnm spirits immortal sing?) 
Suspended hell, and took with ravi^hme^t 
The thronging "* audience. In disccmr.se more 
sweet 

f For eloquence the soul, song charms the sense,) 
Others apart sat on a hill retired. 

In thoughts more elevate, and reason’d high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate ; 
FixM fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost. 
Of good and evil much they argued then. 

Of happiness and final misery, 

Passion and apathy, and glory and shame; 
Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ! 

Yet, with a pleasing sorcery, could ciiarm 
Fain f(^r a while or anguish, and excite 
Fallacious hope, or aimt tlie obdured breast 
With stubborn patience, as with triple steel. 
Another part, in squadrons anul gross bands. 
On bold adventure to discover wide 
That, dismal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them easier habitation, bend 
Pour ways their fiyxng march, along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that disgorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful streams; 
Abhorred Styx, the flood of deadlyhate; 

.Sad; Acheron,. .of sorrow, black and deep; 
€oc|^us> iiahded of lamentation loud 
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Heard oil the rueM stream ; fierce rMegeth^n^ 
Whose waves of torrent fire inflame with rage. 
Far off from^ theses a slow and silent stream^ 
Lethe, the river of oblivion, rolls • 

Her watery labyrinth, whereof who drinks, 
Forthwith his former state and being forgets, 
Forgets both joy and grief, pleasure and pain. 
Beyond this flood a frozen continent 
Lies dark and wiki, beat with perpetual storms 
Of whirlwind and dire hail, which on Arm land 
Thaws not, but gathers heap, and ruin seems 
Of ancient pile ; or else deep snow and ice, 

A gulf profound, as that Serbonian bog 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Casius old> 

Where armies whole have sunk : the parching 
. air 

Burns frore, and cold performs the effect of fire. 
Thither by harpy-footed furies haled 
At certain revolutions, all the damn’d 
Are brought ; and feel by turns the hitter change 
Of fierce extremes, extremes by change more 
fierce, 

From beds of raging fire, to starve in ice 
Their soft ethereal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix’d, and frozen round, 

Periods of time, thence hurried back to fire. - 
They ferry over this Lethean sound 
Both to and fro, their sorrow to augment, 

And wish and struggle, as they pass, to reach 
The tempting stream, with one small drop to 
lose 

In sweet forgetfulness all pain and woe. 

All in one moment, and so near the brink ; 

But fate withstands, and to oppose the attempt 
Medusa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itself the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus. Thus roving on 
In confused march forlorn, the adventurous 
bands. 

With shuddering horror pale, and eyes aghast. 
View’d first their lamentable lot, and found 
No rest : through many a dark and dreary vale 
They pass’d, and many a region dolorous. 

O’er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp, 

Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades 
of death, 

A universe of death : which God by curse 
Created evil, for evil only good. 

Where all life dies, death lives, and nature 
bi’eeds, . . 

Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious things, 

Abominable, iiiutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feign’d, or fear conceiv- 

Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire. 

Meanwhile, the adversary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflamed of highest de- 

Puts on "swift wings, and towards the gates of 
hell , 

Explores his solitary flight: sometimes 
He scours the right hand coast, sometimes the 
left : . 


3^4 


Now shaves with level wing the deep, then 


soars 


Up to the fiery concave towering high. 

As when far off at sea a fleet descried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Close sailing from Bengala, or the isles 
Of Ternate and Tidofe, whence merchants bring 
Iheir spicy drugs; they, on the trading flood, 

1 hrough the wdde Ethiopian to the Cape, 

Ply stemming nightly toward the pole: so 
seem d 

Far off the flying fiend. At last appear 
Hell-bounds, high reaching to the horrid roof. 
And thrice threefold the gates ; threefolds were 
brass, 

Three iron, three of adamantine rock 
Impenetrable, impaled with circling lire, 

Yet unconsum’d. Before the gates there sat 
On either side a formidable shape; 

The one seem’d woman to the waist, and fair ; 
But ended foul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast; a serpent arm’d 
With mortal sting: about her middle round 
A cry of hell-hounds never ceasing bark’d 
With wide Cerberian mouths full loud, and rung 
A hideous peal; yet, when they list, would 
creep, 

If aught disturb’d their noise, into her womb. 
And kennel there; yet there still bark’d and 
howl’d. 

Within, unseen. Far less abhorr’d tSan these 
Vex’d Scylla, bathing in the sea that jjarts 
Calabria from the hoarse Trinacrian shore: 

Nor uglier follow the night hag, when, call’d 
In secret, riding through the air she conies. 
Lured with the smell of infant blood, to dance 
With Lapland witches, while the labouring 
moon 

Eclipses at their charms. The other shape, 

If shape it might be call'd that shape had none 
Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb; 

Or substance might be call’d that shadow seem’d. 
For each seem’d either ; black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seem’d his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 

Satan was now at hand, and ffom his seat 
The monster moving onward came as fast 
With hon-id strides ; hell trembled as he strode. 
The undaunted fiend what this might be ad- 
mired; 

Admired, not fear’d ; God and his Son except. 
Created thing nought valued he, nor shumi’d ; 
And with disdainful look thus first began. 

Whence and what art thou, execrable shape I 
That darest, though grim and terrible,* ad- 
vance 

Thy miscreated front athwart my way • 

To yonder gates? Through them I mean ta 
pass, '■ 

That be assured, without leave 
Retire, or taste tby folly; and learn by proof. 
Hell-born 1 not to contend with spirits of 

yen. - ' ", 
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To'wLom the gohim full of wrath replied. 
A'rt.-thou, thnt trmtoMngel, art thou he^ 

■ Who hrst broke peace in ,heave% .and faith, ■' 

■ till then 

■Unhrolcen; and, in proud ■•rebellions arms 
■Brew a.fter. him the tliiwi part of heaven's so.ns 
.Conjured against the Highest; for which both 
thou 

And the.f, dutcast from God., are here emu 
derniVd 

To waste eternal days in woe and pain? 

And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 
Hell-dooiu’d ! and brqatlfst dehance here and 
scoi*a, . 

Where I reign king, and to enrage thee more, 
Thy king and lord"? Back to thy punishment. 
False fugitive I and to thy speed add wings. 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
^ Thy lingering ; or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horror seize thee, and pangs nnfelt 
before. 

So spake the grisly terror, and in shape, 

So speaking and so threatening, grew tenfold 
More dreadful and deform. On the other side. 
Incens'd wuth indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrihed, and like a comet burn'd. 

That fires the length of Ophiuclnis huge 
In the ai'ctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war. Each at the head 
LeveFd his deadly aim ; their fatal hands 
No seconfi stroke intend ; and such a frown 
Each, cast at the other, as when two black 
clouds, 

With heaven's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caspian, then stand froxit to front. 
Hovering a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air : 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 
Grew darker at their frown; so match'd they 
stood ; . . 

For never but once more was either like 
To meet so great a foe ; and now great 
deeds 

Had been achieved, whereof all hell had rung 
^Had not the snaky sorceress that sat 
Fast by hell-gate, and kept the fatal kej?-, 
Kisen, and wdthc hideous outcry rush'd betw^een. 

O father! what intends thy hand, she cried, 
Against thy only son? What fury, C) son ! 
Possesses thee, to bend that mortal dart 
Against thy father's head ? and know'st , for 
; whom ; 

For him who sits above, and laughs the while 
At th^e prdaiu'd his ^^udge ; ttT execute 
Whate erjtps wrath, which he calls justice, 

■■■■-■■'■■■■■■■■■■■ ''"''""'v ' ■ ■ 

His wrath, which one day will destroy ye both I 
She^ spake, and at her words the hellish pest 
Forbore ; then these to her Satan return'd. 

"So strange thy outcry," and thy wo;rds so 
strange 

Thou iiiterposest, that my sudden hand, ' ’ 
spares to tell "thee yet by deed# 
What it intends ; till first I know of thee* 


Wfiat thing thou art, thus doufde-form'd ; and 
■ ■■■ why^ 

In this infernal vale first met^ thmi calFst 
Me father,^aiid that phantasm eallVt my sonr. 
I know thee not, nor ever ^aw til! now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee. 

'’To whom thus the portress of litd legate re* 
plied. 

Hast thou forgot me then, and do I seem 
Now In thine eye so foui ? (uiee. deem'd so fair 
In heaven, when at the assembly, ajiti in sight 
Of all the Seraphim w'itli thee <aunbine«l 
In hold c<mspiraey against heavcii’s King, 

All on a sudden miserable pain 
Surprised thee, dim thine eye-, and dizzy swum 
In darkness, wliik* thy head fiames thick and 
fast 

Threw forth ; till, on the left side opening wide, 
Likest to thee in shape and cuuntenanee bright. 
Then shining heavenly fair, a goddess arm'd. 
Out of thy head I sprung : amazement seized 
All the fiosfc of heaven; back they recoil'd 
afraid 

At first, and call'd me and for a sign 
Portentous held me ; but familiar grown, 

I pleased, and with, attractive graces won 
The most averse, thee chiefly, who full oft 
Thyself iu me thy perfect image viewing 
.Becamest enamour’d, and such joy thou took’st 
With me in secret, that my wtunb conceived 
A growing burden. Meanwhile war arose. 

Ami fields were fought in heaven ; wliereiu re- 
main'd 

(For what could elser^) to our Almighty Foe 
Clear victory ; to our part loss and imut, 
Through ail the empyrean: down they fell 
Driven headlong fimm the pitch of heaven, down 
Into this deep ; and in the general fail 
I also ; at which time, this powerful key 
Into ixiy hand wuis given, with charge to keep 
These girtes for ever shut, which none can pass. 
Without my opening. Pensive here 1 sat 
Alone ; but long 1 sat not, till my womb. 
Pregnant by thee, and now excessive grown. 
Prodigious motion felt, and rueful throes. 

At last this odious ofispriug whom tliou seest. 
Thine own begotten, breaking violent way 
Tore through my entrails, that, with fear and 
pain 

Distorted, all my nether shape thus grew 
Transfox-m'd : but he my inbred enemy 
Forth issued, brandishing Ins fatal dart 
Made to destroy ! 1 fled, and cried out. Death I 
Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sigh'd 
From all her caves, and back resounded. Death ! 
I fled ; but he pursued, (though more, it seems. 
Inflamed with lust than x'age,) and swifter far. 
Me oyertook, his mothex*, ail dismay’d ; 

And, in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingendering with me, of that rape begot 
; These yelling monstei’s, that with ceaseless cry 
Surround me, as thou saw'st ; hourly conceived " 
Apid- hourly born, with sorrow infinite 
Tp for, when they list, into the womb 
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That bred them they return, and howl Jnd 

gnaw 

My bowels, tbeir ppast * then bursting forth 
Afresh with conscious terrors vex round. 
That rest or intermission none I find. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my son and foe ; who sets them on, 
And me his parent would full soon devour 
For want of other prey, but that he knows 
His end with mine involved ; and knows that I 
Should prove a bitter morsel, and his bane. 
Whenever that shall be; so Fate pronounced. 
But thou, O father! I forewarn thee, shun 
His deadly arrow ; neither vainly hope 
To be invulnerable in those bright arms, 
Though temper’d heavenly ; for that mortal dint. 
Save he who reigns above, none can resist. 

She finish’d,* and the subtle fiend his lore 
Soon iearn’d, now milder, and thus answer’d 
smooth. 

Dear daughter ! ^^ince thou claim’st me for 
thy sire. 

And my fair son here show’st me, (the dear 
pledge , 

Of dalliance had with thee in heaven, and joys 
Then sweet, now sad to mention, through dire 
change 

Befallen us, unforeseen, unthought of) know, 

1 come no enemy, but to set free 
From out this dark and dismal house of pain 
Both him and thee, and all the heavenly host , 
Of spirits, that, in our just pretences arm’d. 
Fell with us from on high: from them I go 
This uncouth errand sole ; and one for all 
Myself expose, with lonely steps to tread 
The unfounded deep, and through the void 
immense 

To search with %vandering quest a place fore- 
told 

Should be, and, by concurring signs, ere now 
Created vast and round, a place of bliss 
In the purlieus of heaven, and therein placed 
A race of upstart creatures, to supply 
Perhaps our vacant room ; though more re- 
moved. 

Lest heaven, surcharged with potent multitude, 
Might hap to move new broils. Be this, or 

aught , ,, T 1 

Than this more secret, now design d, 1 haste 
To know ; and, this once known, shall soon re- 
turn. 

And bring ye to the place where thou and Death 
Shall dwell at ease, and u)) and down unseen 
Wing silently the buxom air, embalm d _ 
With odours; there ye shall he fed and fill d 
Immeasurablv, all things shaEbe your prey. 

He ceased,'for both seem’d highly pleased; and 
Deatia 

Grinn’d horrible a ghastly smile, to hear 
His famine should be fiE d ; and blest his maw 
Destined to that good hour : no less rejoiced 
His mother bad, and thus bespake her sire. 

The key of this infernal pit by due. 

And by command of heaven’s all-powerful Ring, 


I keep ; by him forbidden to unlock 
These adamantine gates; against all force 
Death ready stands to interpose his dart. 
Fearless to be o’ermatch’d by living might. 
But what owe I to his commands above 
who hates me, and hatli hither thrust me down 
Into this gloom of Cartarus profound, 

To sit in hateful office here confined, 
Inhabitant of heaven, and heavenly born, 

Heve in perpetual agony and pain. 

With terrors and with clamours compass’d i*ound 
Of mine own brood, that on my bowels feed? 
Thou art my father, thou my ‘author, thou 
My being gavest me ; whom should i obey 
But thee ? whom follow ? thou wilt bring me 
soon 

To that new world of light and bliss, among 
The gods who live at ease, where I shall reign 
At thy right hand voluptuous, as beseems 
Tby daughter and thy darling, without end. 

Thus saying, from her side the fatal key. 

Sad instrument of all our woe, she took ; 

And towards the gate rolling her bestial train. 
Forthwith the huge portcullis high up drew, 
Which but herself, not all the Stygian powers 
Could once have moved ; then in the key-hole 
turns 

The intricate wards, and every holt and bar 
Of massy iron or solid rock with ease 
Unfastens : on a sudden open fly. 

With impetuous recoil and jarring soufd. 

The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder, that the lowest bottom shook 
Of Erebus. She open’d, but to shut 
Excel!’ d her power ; the gates wide open stood. 
That with extended wings a banner’d host. 
Under spread ensigns marching, might pass 
through 

With horse and chariots rank'd in loose array ; 
So wide they stood, and like a furnace month 
Cast forth redounding smoke and ruddy flame. 
Before their eyes in sudden view appear 
The secrets of the hoary deep ; a dark 
Illimitable ocean, without bound. 

Without dimension ; where length, breadth, md 
height, 

And time, and place, are lost> where eldest 
Night 

And Chaos, ancestors of Nature, hold 
Eternal anarchy, amidst the noise 
Of endless wars, and by confusion stand. 

For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions 
fierce, 

Strive here for mastery, sgid to battle bring 
Their embryon atoms ; they around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their several clans, * 
Light-arm’d or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or 
slow, • 

Swarm populous, unnumber’d as the sands 
Of Barca or Gyrene’s torrid soil. 

Levied to side with warring winds, and 4 >oiso 
Their lighter wings. To whom these most ad- 
‘here, 

He rules a moment ; Chaos umpire sits, 
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And by decision more embroils tlie fraj^ 1 

By which he rei>ns: next him hi^h arbiter j 
Chance governs aJL Into this wild al)yss, j 

The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave^ i 
Of neither sea, nor shore, nor air, nor fire. 

But all these in their pregnant causes mix'd 
Confusedly, and which tlms ever fight, 

Unless tlie almighty Maker them ordain 
His dark materials to create more worlds ; 

Into this wild abyss the wary fiend 
Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile, 
Pondering his voyage ; fi)r no narrow fxdth ^ j 
He had to cross. Nor was his ear less peal'd ' 
With noises loud and ruinous (to compare j 
Great things w'itli small), than when iiellona j 
storms. 

With all her battering engines bent to rase 
Some capital city; oi’ less than if this frame 
Of heaven w'ere falling, and these elements 
In mutiny had from her axle torn 


I Thie consort of his reicn ; and by them stood 
I Orcus and Hades, and the dreailed lumw 
; Of Pemogoigon ; Itnnnmrncxt and < hance, 

1 And Tiiirn^Jt'aud ConfuMon all cmlsroird, 

Aik! Discord with a thousand vari»ms mouths. 
To ivhom Satan turning boldly, tints: Is 
powers , . 

And spirits of this nethermost abyss, 

Chaos and ancient Nitrhi, I lamio no spy, 

With purpose to explore or to disturb 
The secrets of your realm ; but, by ron.straint 
ITandering this darksuiue deserl . my uav 
Lies tlu’ough your spa^uous tuupiro Tip to liuht, 
Alone, and without guide, half lo-d, 1 M*ek 
, What readiest path leach wliere y<mr ghHuny 
bounds 

Confine with heaven : or if ^ome uther place, 

I From your dominion wcm. the tdiiereal Hisig 
I Possesses lately, thither to arrive 
I travel this profound ; direct my course ; 


ccl my course , 


The steadfast earth. At last his sail-broad vans Directed, no mean recomivense it bruc 
He spreads for flight, and in the surging smoke To your behoof: if i tlo/: ry yoi lo^t. 
Uplifted spurns the grouxid; thence many a AU usurpation thence expi . h - ■’ luce 


■league. 

As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious; but, that seat soou failing, meets 
A vast vacuity: all unawares 
Fluttering Ids pennons vain, plumb down he 
drops 

Ten thousand fathom deep ; and to this hour 
Down I}(«d been falling, had not by ill chance 
The^ strong rebuif of stmie tumultuous cloud, 
InstiriCJ^ with fire and nitre, hurried him 
As many miles aloft : that fury stay'd. 

Quench'd in a boggy Syrtis, neither sea, 

Nor good dryland; nigh founder'd on he fares, 
Treading the crude consistence, half on foot, ! 
Half flying; behoves him now both oar and 
sail. 

As when a grypon, througli the wilderness 
With winged course, o'er lull or moory dale. 
Pursues the Arimaspian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 
The guarded gold: so eagerly the fiend 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, 
or rare, 

With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his 
way, 

And swims, or sinks, or wades,- or creeps, or 
flies : 

At length a universal hubbub wild 
Of stunning soimds, and voices ail confused. 
Borne through the hollow dark, assaults his 
- ear ^ 

With loudest vehemence: thither he plies, 
Ui|^daunted to meet there whatever power 
Or spirit of the nethermost abyss 
Mi^ht ill that noise reside, of whom to ask 
Which way the nearest coast of darkness lies 
Bordering on light ; when straight behold the 
throne . ,, 


To her original darkness, anu yourfuvay 
(Which is my present journey), and <,mce more 
Erect the standard t]u?re <*r ancient Night ; 
’Yours be the advantan:e all, mine the revenge! 
j Thus Satan ; and him thus the miarch old. 
With faltering speecli and visage incomposed, 
Answerbi. I know thee, stranger, who thou art, 
That mighty leading angel, who of late 
Made heaci against heaven's King, though 
overthnnvn. 

I saw and heard ; for such a numerous Imst 
Fled not in silence through the frighUHi deesp, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 

Confusion worse confounded ; and heaven-gates 
Pour'd out by millions iier victorious bauds 
Pursuing. 1 upon ni)' frontiers here 
Keep residence ; if all I can will serve 
That little which is left so to defend, 

Encroach'd on still through your intestine broils 
\Teakening the sceptre of old Night : first hell. 
Your dungeon, stretching far an<l wide beneath ; 
Now lately heaven, and earth, another world. 
Hung o'er my realm, link'd in a golden chain 
To that side heaven from whein^e your legions 
fell. 

If that way he your wailk, you have not far ; 

So much the nearer danger ; go, and speed ! 
Havock, and spoil, and txiin, are my gain. 

He ceased ; and Satan stay'd not to I’eply ; 
But, glad that no\v his sea should find a shore. 
With fresh alacrit)^ and force renew'd. 

Springs upward, like a pyramid of fu'e. 

Into the wild expanse ; and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
. Environ'd, wins his -way ; harder beset 
And more endanger'd, than when Argo pass'd 
i Through Bosporus, betwixt the justling rocks : 
Or when Ulysses on the larboard slxunn'd 


Charybdis, and by the ether whirlpool steer’d. 
hxmenlJiroBied-- So he with difficulty and labour hard 
Sat sahle-vested Night, eldest of thii^s, ' ; Jloved pn;, with-difficulty and labour he; 
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But, lie once pass^l, soon aftei-, wlieirman ML . 
Stning-e alttn-Jition 1 Sin and Beatli amain 
1< ollov’. iiig lii> track, such was the wiillDf Heaven 
PaA'ed after him a broad and beaten way ' 

C)ver the dark abyss, whose boiling gulf 
Tame]}' endured a bridge of -wondrous length. 
From hofl (;ontiHiiGd, reaching the utmost orb 
Of this trail world: by which the spirits per- 
verse 

H^ith easy intercourse pass to and fro 
To tempt or punish mortals, except whom 
God, and good Angels, guard by special grace. 

But now at last the sacred influence 
Of ligiit appears, and from the walls of heaven 
blioots tar into the bosom of dim night 
A glimmering dawui ; liere Nature first begins 
Her larthest verge, and chaos to retire. 

As from lier outmost works a broken foe. 

With tumult less, and with less hostile din; 
l hat Satan with less toil, and now with ease, 
Whifts on the calmer wave by dubious light ; 

And, like a weather-beaten vessel, holds 
Gladly the port, though shrouds and tackle torn; 
Or in the emptier waste^ resemhlmg air, 

IFeighs his spread wing*s, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyi*eal heaven, extended wide 
In circuit, undetermin’d square or round, 

Hdth opal towers, and battlements adorn’d 
Of 11 vliig sapphire, once liis native seat; 

And fast by, hanging in a golden chain, 

I'his pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of snmllest magnitude, close by the moon. 
ThitlKU*, full fraught with mischievous revenge, 
Accursed, and in a cursed hour, he hies. 

BOOK III. 

THE AHOUMIfiNr, 

Goth sitting on his throne, sees Satan flying towards tliis world, 
then newly created; shows him to the Son, who sat at his right 
hand; toretels the success of Satan in })ervertmg ^nankiud ; 
clears his own justice and wisdom from all imputation, having 
created ninn free, and able enougli to have withstood liis tempt- 
er ; yet declares his purpose of grace towards him, in regard he 
fell not of his own malice, as did Satan, but by him seduced. 
The Son of God renders tpraises to his Father for the manifesta- 
tion of his gracious purpose towards man : hut God again de- 
clares, that grace cannot be ex-tended towards man without the 
satisfaction of divine justice. Man hath oftended the majesty of 
God bv aspiring to Godhead, and, therefore, with all his pro- 
geny, devoted to death, must die, unless some one can be found 
sullicient to answer for his oflence, and undergo his punish- 
ment. The Sou of God freely offers himself a ransom for man: 
the Father accepts him, ordains his incarnation, pronounces 
his exaltation above all names in heaven and earth ; com- 
mands all the angels to adore him; they obey, and, hymning 
to their l\arps in full quire, celebrate the Father and the Son. 
Meanwhile Satan alights upon the bare convex of this world’s 
outermost orb; where wandering he first finds a place, since 
calledthe Limbo of Vanity ; what persons and things fly up | 
thither ; thence comes to the gate of heaven, described, as- 
cending by stairs, and the waters above the firmament that 
flow about it : his passage thence to the orb of the sun; he 
finds there Uriel, the regent of that orb, but first changes 
himself into the sha})e of a meaner angel; and, pretending a 
zealous desire to behold the new creation, and man whom God 
had placed here, inquires of him the place of Ms habitation, 
and is directed ; alights first on mount Niphates. 

H AIL ! holy Light 1 offspring of H eaven^ first-born^ 
Or of the Eternal coeternal beam 
May I express thee unblamed ? since God is 
‘light/ 

And never but in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee^ 


Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’ st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun. 
Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of Waters dark and deep/ 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with holder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detain’d 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkiiesa 
borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of chaos and eternal night ; 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to reascend. 

Though hard and rare. Thee I revisit safe. 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit’ st not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene £afh quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiUd. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander, where the muses haunt, 

Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Tliee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 

I'hat wash thy hallow’d feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly 1 visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equal’d with me in fate. 

So were I equal’d with them in renownT 
Blind Thamyris, and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias, and Phineus, prophets oltf; 

I'hen feed on thoughts, that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers ; as the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note, ’fbus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn. 

Or sight of vernal bloom^ or summer's rose. 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud instead, and everduring dark 
Surrounds me, from the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 
Of nature’s works, to me expunged and rased. 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through ail her pow- 

Irradiate,; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and dispei’se, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Now had the irimiglity Kather from above, 
From the pure empyrean where he sits 
High throned above" ail height, bent down his eye, 
His own works and their w'orks at once to view : 
About him all the sanctities of heaiyii • ^ 
Stood thick as stars, and from his sight receiv a 
Beatitude past utterance ; on his right 

The radiant image of his glory sat, . 

His only Son. On earth he first beheld 
Our two first parents, yet the only two 
Of mankind in the happy garden Jdaced, 

1 Reaping immortal fruits oi joy and hn e, 
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Uninterrupted joy, uiirival d love, ^ 

In blissful solitude. He then survey d 
Hell and the gulf between, and Satan there ' 
Coasting the wail of heaven on this side nighty 
In the {fun air sublime^ and ready now 
To stoop witli wearied winfs, and willing feet, 
On the bare outside of this world, that seem'd 
Firm land imbosom'd, without firmament. 
Uncertain which, in ocean or in air. 

Him God beholding from his prospect high. 
Wherein past, present, future, lie beholds. 

Thus to his only Son foreseeing spake,' 

Only begotten Son ! seest thou what rage 
Trahspoi’ts our adversary ? wdiom no bounds 
Prescribed, no bars of hell, nor all the chains 
Heap'd on him there, nor yet the main ahyss 
Wide interrupt, can hold ; so bent he seems 
On desperate revenge, that shall redound 
Upon his own rebellious head. And now, 
I’hrough all restraint broke loose, he wings his 
way 

Not far off heaven, in the pfecincts of light. 
Directly towards the new created world, 

And man there placed, witli purpose to assay 
If him by force he can destroy, or, worse, 

By some false guile pervert ; and shall pervert ; 
For man will hearken to his glozing lies, 

And easily transgress the sole command. 

Sole pledge of his obedience : so will fall. 

He and his ftiithless progeny. Whose fault? 
Whose I) ut his own ? Ingrate, he had of me 
All he could, have ; I made him just and right, 
Sufiicient to have stood, though free to fall. 

Such I created all the ethereal powers 
And spirits, both them who stood, and them who 
fail'd ; 

Freely they stood who stood, and fell who fell. 
Not free, what proof could they have given sin- 
cere 

Of true allegiance, constant faith, or love. 
Where only what they needs must do appear'd. 
Not what they would ? what praise could they 
receive ? 

W'hat pleasure I from such obedience paid. 
When will and reason (reason also is choice) 
Useless and vam, of freedom both despoil'd. 
Made passive both, had served necessity. 

Not me ? They therefore, as to right belong'd. 
So were created, nor can justly accuse 
Their Maker, or their making, or their fate. 

As if predestination over-ruled 
Their will, disposed by absolute decree, 

Or high foreknowledge ; they themselves decreed 
T^eir own revolt, not I ; if I foreknew, 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
WMch had no less proved certain unforeknown. 
So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or aught by me immutably foreseen. 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all 
Both «what they judge, and what they choose* 

. for so 

I form'd them free, and free they must remain 
Till they enthral themselves ,* I else must change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree . 


Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd. 

Their freedom; they themselves ordain'd their 
fail, o 

The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 
Self-tempted, self-depraved: man falls, deceived 
By the other first : man therefore shali find grace, 
The other none: in mere}* and justice both, 
Through heaven and earth, so shall my glory 
excel; 

But mercy, first and last, shall brightest shine. 
Tims while God spake, jtmbrosial rragraace 
fill'd 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 
Sense of new joy ineffable diffused. 

Beyond comjiare the Son of God was seen 
Most glorious ; in him all his Father shone 
Substantially expre.ss'd ; and in his face 
Divine compassion visibly appear'd. 

Love without end, and witiiout measme grace. 
Which uttering, thus lie to his Father^ spake. 

O Father! gracious was that word which closed 
Thy sovreign sentence, that man should find 
grace ; 

For which both heaven and earth shall high extol 
Thy praises, with the innumerable sound 
Of hymns and sacred songs, wherewith tiiy throne 
Encompass'd shall resound thee ever blest. 

For should man finally be lost ? should man, 

Thy creatiaMate so loved, thy youngest son, 
Fail circumvented thus by fraud*, though join'd 
With his own folly ? that be from thee far, 

That far be from thee. Father, who art judge 
Of all things made, and judgest only right. 

Or shall the adversary thus obtain 
His end, and frustrate thine ? shall he fulfil 
His malice, and thy goodness bring to nought ; 
Or proud return, though to his heavier doom, 
Yet with revenge accomplished, and to hell 
Draw after him the whole race of mankind, 

By hinr corrupted ? or wilt thou thyself 

Abolish thy creation, and unmake 

For him, what for thy glory thou hast made ? 

So should thy goodness and thy greatness both 
Be (Question'd and blasphemed without defence. 
To whom the great Creator thus replied. 

O Son ! in whom my soul hath chief delight^ 

Son of my bosom, S*on who art alone 
My word, my wisdom, and effectual might. 

Ail hast thou spoken as my thoughts are, ail 
As my eternal purpose hath decreed ; 

Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will ; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Fi*eely vouchsafed ; once more I will renew 
His lapsed powers, though forfeit, and enthrall'd 
By sin to foul exorbitant desires ; 

Upheld by me, y.3t once more he shall stand 
On even ground against his mortal foe ; 

By me upheld, that he may know how frail 
His fallen condition is, and to me owe 
All his deliverance, and to none but me. 

Some I have chosen of peculiar grace. 

Elect above the rest : so is my will : 

The rest shall hear me call, and oft be warn'd 
Their sinful state, and- to appease betimes 
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The incensed DeitVj while offer'd grace 
Invites ; for I will clear their senses dark^ 
may suffice, and soften stony ^earts 
I'o pray, repent, and bring obedience due. 
To prayer, repentance, and obedience due> 
ThonC'b !>!it endeavour’d with sincere inten 


but endeavour’d with sincere intent, 

Mine ear sliali not be slow% mine eye not shut. 

And I will place within them as a guide, 

My umpire conscience ; whom if they will hear, 
Light after light, w^ell used, tliey shall attain, 

And to the end, persisting, safe arrive. 

This my h.uig suilerance, and my day of grace, 
They who neglect and scorn, shall never taste; 
But hard he harden d, blind be blinded more, 

That they may stumble on, and deeper fall; 

And none but such from mercy I exclude. 

But yet all is not done ; man disobeying. 

Disloyal, breaks bis fealtj^ and sins 
Against the high supremacy of heaven. 

Affecting Godhead, and, so losing all, 

To expiate his treason hath nought left. 

But to destruction sacred and devote, 

He, witli his 'Whole posterity, must die ; 

Die he or Justice must ; unless for him 
Some other able, and as willing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 

Say, heavenly powers, where shall we find such 
love ? 

Which of ye will be mortal, to redeem 
Man's mortal crime, and just the unjust to save } 
Dwells in all heaven charity so dear ? 

He ask’d, but all the heavenly quire stood mute 
And silence was in heaven ; on man s behalf 
Patron or intercessor none appear’d, 

Much less that durst upon his own head draw 
The deadly forfeiture, and ransom set.^ 

And now without redemption all mankind 
Must have been lost, adjudged to death and hell 
By doom severe, had not the Son of God, 

In whom the fulness dwells of love divme. 

His dearest mediation thus renew'd. 

Father, thy word is pass’d, man shall find grace; 
And shall grace not find means, that finds her way. 
The speediest of thy winged messengers, 

To visit all thy creatures, and to all 
Comes unprevented, unimplored, unsought ? 
Happy for man, so coming ; he her aid 
Can never seek, once dead in sins, and lost; 

Atonement for himself, or offering meet. 

Indebted and undone, hath none to bring. 

Behold me then : me for him, life for life 

' I 'Offer:; ■'.on me let thine anger fall ; 

Account me man ; I for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Freely put off, and for him lastly die ^ 

Well pleased; on me let death wreak all his rage 
Under his gloomy powder I shall not long 
Lie vanquish'd ; thou hast given me to possess 
Life in myself for ever; by thee I live,^^ 
Though now to death X yield, and am his due 
All that of me can die ; yet, that debt paid. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathsome grave 
His prey, nor suffer my unspotted souL 
For ever with corruption there to dwell; 
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But I shall rise victorious, and subdue 
My vanquisher, spoil’d of his vaunted spoil : ^ 

Death his death’s wound shall then leceive, and 
stoop ; , 

Inglorious, of Ms mortal sting disarm d, 

I through the ample»air in triumph high 
Shall lead hell captive, maugre hell, and show 
The powers of darkness bound. Ihou, at the 
sight 

Pleased, out of heaven shaltlook down and smile; 
While, by thee raised, I ruin all my foes, 

Death last, and with his carcass glut the grave ; 
Then, with the multitude of my redeem'd, 

Shall enter heaven, long absent, and return. 
Father, to see thy face, wherein no cloud 
Of anger shall remain, but peace assured 
And reconcilement ; wrath shall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in tby presence joy entire. 

His words here ended, but his meek aspect 
Silent yet spake, and breathed immortal love 
To mortal men, above which only shone 
Filial obedience : a sacrifice 

Glad to be offer d, he attends the will 

Of his great Father. Admiration seized 

All heaven, what this might mean, and whither 

Wondering; but soon the Almighty thus replied. 
O thou in heaven and earth the only peace 

Found out for mankind under wrath O thou 

My sole complacence ! well thou know sH how dear 
To me are all my works, nor man the least, 
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Though last created ; that for him I spare 
Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 

By losing thee awhile, the whole race lost. 

Thou, therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature also to thy nature join ; 

And be thyself Man among men on earth, 

Made flesh, when time shall be, of virgin seed, 
By wondrous birth : be thou in Adam s room 
The head of all mankind, though Adam S3 son. 

As in him perish all men, so in thee, 

As from a second root, shall be restored 
As many as are restored, without thee none. ^ 

His crime makes guilty all his sons ; thy merit, , 
Imputed, shall absolve them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
Receive new life. So man, as is most just. 

Shall satisfy for man, be judged and die, 

And dying rise, and rising with him raise 
His brethren, ransom'd with his own dear iite. 
So heavenly love shall outdo hellish hate. 

Giving to death, and dyyig to redeem, 

So dearly to redeem what hellish hate 
So easily destroy'd, and still destroys ♦ 

In those who, when they may, accept not grace. 
Nor shalt thou, by descending to assume# 

Man's nature, lessen or degrade thine own. 
Because thou hast, though throned m highest 
bliss ■ . • 

Equal to God, and equally enjoying 
Godlike fruition, quitted all, to save 
A world from utter loss, and hast been found 
By merit more than birthright Son o* God, • 
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FoiiiKi wortliicfit to 1)0 ?<o by beincc srooil,, 

Far more thnn fiTOut or hiji'h ; ]>ecause in tliee 
Love bath abounfled more than ^lory aboniids; 
Therefore tliy Immiliation >hali exalt 
With thee thy manhood nho to this llirone 
Here shalt tliou sit inrarnat^, here slialt reign 
Both God and Man, Son both of iiod and maii;, 
Anointed nniversal King; all power 
Igive tliee ; reign forever, and a>sinHe 
Tliy merits ; under thee, as head supreme, 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions, 1 re« 
dnee: 

All knees to thee shall how, of tljcm that hide 
In lieaven, or earth, or under earth in hell* 
'When tliou, attended gloriously from heaven, 
Shalt in the sky appear, and from thee send 
'i'he summoning arch-angels to proclaim 
Thy dread tribunal ; forthwith from all winds. 
The living, and forthwith the cited dead 
Of all past ages, to the general doom 
Shall hasten ; such a])eai shall rouse their sleep. 
Then, all tliy saints assembled, tlioii shalt judge 
Bad men and angels ; tliey, arraiguM, shall sink 
Beneath thy sentence ; htdl, her numbers full, 
Thenceforth shall be forever shut. Meanwhile 
The world shall burn, and from her ashes spring 
New heaven and earth, wherein the just shall 
dwell, 

And, after all their tribulations long, 

See golde§ days, fruitful of golden deeds, 

'VVith joy and love triumphing, and fair truth. 
Then th^Bu tliy regal sxeptre. shalt lay by, 

For regal sceptre then no more shall need, 

God shall be all in all. But, ail ye gods. 

Adore him, who to compass all this dies ; 

Adore- the Son, and honour him as me. 

No sooner had the Almighty ceased, but all 
The multitude of angels, with a shout 
Loud as from numbers without number, sweet 
As from blest voices, uttering joy, heaven rung 
M'ith jubilee, and loud hosannas filFd 
The eternal regions : lowly reverent 
Towards either throne they bow, and to the 
ground 

“ M’ ith solemn adoration down they cast 
Their crowns, in;!fV'ove with amarant and gold ; 
Immortal amarant, a flower which once 
In Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

Began to bloom; but soon for man’s offence 
To heaven removed, where flrst it grew, there 
grows, " - " i 

And flow'ers aloft shading the fount of life, 

And wLere the river of bliss through midst of 
heaven ^ 

Koll%o’er Ely^an flowers her amber stream; 
With these that never fade the spirits elect 
Bind j^heir resplendent locks, in wreathed with ^ 
beams; \-i 

Now in loose garlands thick thrown off, the bright . 
Pavement, that like a sea of jasper shone, 
Impurpll'd with celestial roses smil’d, , 

Then, crown’d again, their golden harps they took 
Harps ever tun’d, that glittering by their .side 
Like quivers hung, and with preamble sweet , i 


Of rharmlnir symphony they introduce 
Their starred ami wal;on raptoroN high ; 
No voice (‘Viuupt* no voice hut could join 
Alehiiilioiis pari, such cfuiconl iu heaven. 

Thee, Father. iiV’-A they sumr, ofuiiipoteiit, 
Immutable, imriiortal. iiiftultfu 
Kteraal King ; the Author of all tic’mfx, 
Fmnitaiu of litrht, tli}>elf in\ 'cdldc 
Amidst the gloriouN hri'j'htut''-*‘ tvliiU’C thou sit'st 
Throned iriacre<.dhle, hut wiicn flum 
The full blare of thy heauiN, and t hnmMi a cloml, 
Drawn round about thee like a radiant shnoe, 

^ Dark with exces>ive bria'ht thy ‘^kirt^ appear; 
Yet tlazzle heaven, that Ijjac'lite-d -erauhnn 
A])proach not, but v. iih both wincy veij tiieir (yves. 
Thee next they s-ma' of all creation fu>t. 
Begotten Son, divine '-.imrilt ude. 

In wlmse eon>piciion'«*c«)Utilcnance, without cloud 
Made visible, the almighty Fathi‘r 
I Whom else no ereature ea!) hchnhl ; fui tliee 
I Impress’d the efl’ulgenee of hi- uiorv abides, 

; Transfused on thee his ain])le Spirit rei't"'. 

I He heaven of heavens and all the pov er- t herein 
‘ By tliee createii ; aid hy thee threw down 
Tlie aspiring domination^ : thou tliat day 
’i'hy Fatlierhs dreadful thunder did^t not spare. 
Nor stop thy flaming e!iariot-wheel>, iJmt shook 
Heaven's everlasting franuy wlfile o’er the necks 
Thou drov’st of warring angels iH^array'd. 

Back from ]mi'suit thy p‘owers with loufl acclaim 
Thee only extolFd, of tin* Father's might, 
To execute fierce vengeance on Ids foes, 

Not soon man: him through their malice fallen. 
Father of mercy arul grat'c, thou didst not iloom 
So strictly, buthuucli more to pity iuciine : 

No sooner did thy dear and only Son 
Perceive thee purposed not to d.oiuu frail man 
So strictly, Imt miicli more to pity inclined. 

He to appease thy wratli, and end the strife 
Of mercy: and justice in thy face discern'd, 
Regardless of the bliss wherein he sat 
Second to tliee, offer’d himself to die 
For man’s off’euce* O unexampled love. 

Love no wliere to be found less than divine ! 
Hail, Son of God! Saviour of men ! thy lutnie 
Shall be the co])ious matter of my song 
Henceforth, and never sliall my lieart thypi-aisc 
Forget, nor from thy Father’s praise disjoin. 

Tims they in heaven, above the starry sphere. 
Their happy liours in joy and lu'inning spent. 
Meanwhile upon the Arm opaeous globe 
Of this round world, whose first convex divide« 
The luminous inferior orbs, enclos'd 
From chaos, and the inroad of darkness old, 
Satan alighted walks : a globe far off 
It seem’d, now seems a boundless continent 
Dark, w'aste, and wild, under the fi^own of night 
Starless exposed, and ever-threatening storms 
Of chaos blustering round, inclement'sky ; 

Save, on that side which from the wall of heaven. 
Though distant far, some small reflection gains 
Of glhumering air less vex’d with tempest loud : 
Here ivalk’d the flend atlai*ge in spacious fleld. 
As when a vulture on Imaus bred. 
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iriiose snowy rid.ce tlie Tartar boundsf 

Disli)(]p?v- re/jiuii scarce of prey 

To ^'ovLi'o iho ilo>h of larahs or veaiiiin*^ Icids , 

On hills wlicre docks are fetl^ dies %m’ax‘d the 

’ springs 

Of (h-ina‘e> <»r Hyd/?spe.s,4ru]ian streams ; 

But in his way li.ifhts ou the l>arren plains 
Of Seri-cina, when* Chineses drive 
\\ itli sails and ^vijol their eaiiy w«a<t{?ons light: 
SfK on this windy sea of land, the tiend 
'B alk d !q'< arni down alone, hent tin his prey ; 
Alone, hu- iiflier creature in tlfis )dace, 
iJving or litele'S. to he foun,d was none ; 

Bone )'ct, hut >t(U‘e Inu'erifter from the earth 
Up hither like a*real rapcuirs ilew 
Of all Uiine:s traiisitory and vain, when sin 
ith vanity hud fiilMthe works of men: 

Both ail things vaiiij and all who in vain things 
Built tludr fond Jiopes of glory or lasting fame;, 
Or liappiness in this or the other life ; 

All wlio^have their reward on earth, the fruits 
Of paiiifui superstition and blind zeal, 

Nought. seeking hut the praise of men, here hud 
Fit retribution, empty a.s their deeds ; 

All the uaaccomplishkl works of nature's hand, 
Abortive, monstrous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Dissolved on earth, fleet hither, 'and in vain. 

Till flnal dissolution, wander here ; 

Not in the neighbouring moon as some have 
dreandd ; 

Those argent fields more likely habitants. 
Translated saints, or middle spirits hold 
Betwixt the angelical and human kind. 

Ilither of ill-joiifd sons and daugliters born 
First from the ancient world those giants came 
Witii many a vain exploit, though then renown’d: 
The builders next of Babel on the plain 
Of Sennaar, and still with vain design. 

New Babels, had they wherewithal, would build ; 
C>thers came single ; lie, who, to be deem'd 
A god, leap’d fondly into Aitna flames, 
Empedocles ; and he, who, to enjoy 
Plato’s Elysium, leap’d into the sea, 

Cleombrotus ; and many more too long, 

Embryos, and idiots, eremites, and friars 
Bliite, black, and gray, with all their trumpery. 
Here }>ilgrims roam, that stray’d so far to seek 
In Golgotha him dead, who lives in heaven; 

7\nd they, who to be sure of Paradise, 

Dying, put on the weeds of Dominic, 

Or in Frauciscan think pass disguis’d ; 

They ]>ass the planets seven, and pass the fix’d, 
And that crystalline sphere whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talk’d, and that flrst moved ; 

And now saint Peter at heaven’s wicket seems 
To wait them with his keys, and now at foot 
Of heaven’s ascent they lift their feet, when, lo! 

A violent cross-%vind fronreither coast 
Blowstliem transverse, ten thousandieagues awry 
Into the devious air: then might ye see I 

Cowls, hoods, and habits, with their wearers, tost f 
And flutter’d into rags; then reliques, beads. 
Indulgences, dispenses, pardons, bulls, 

The sport of winds ; all these, up wiuii’d aloft. 


Fly o’er the backside of the world far off 
Into a Limbo large and broad, since call’d 
The Paradise of fools, to few unknown 
Long after, now unpeopled, and untrod. 

All this dark globe the fiend found as he pass’d, 
And long he wander d, till at last a gleam 
Of dawning light turn’d thitherward in haste 
His travelFd steps: tar distant he descries 
Ascending by degrees magnificent 
Up to the wall of heaven a structure high ; 

At top whereof, but far more rich, appear’d 
’I’he work as of a kingly palace-gate, 

With frontispiece of diamond and gold 
Embellish’d ; thick with sparkling orient gems 
The portal shone, inimitabl# on earth 
By model, or by shading pencil drawn. 

The stairs were such as ivliereon Jacob saw 
Angels ascending and descending, bands 
Of guardians bright, when he from Esau fled 
To Padan-Aram, in the field of Luz 
Dreaming by night under the open sky, 

And waking cried, This is the gate of heaven. 
Each stair mysteriously was'meant^ nor stood 
There always^ but drawn up to heaven sometimes 
Viewless; and underneath a bright sea flow’d 
Of jasper, or of liquid pearl, wdiereon : 

Who after came from earth, sailing arrived 
W afted by angels, or flew o’er the lake 
Wrapp’d in a chariot drawn by fiery steeds. 

The stairs were then let down, whether to dare 
The fiend by easy ascent, or aggravate 
His sad exclusion from the doors of bliss ; 

‘ Direct against which open’d from benei|Jh, 

Just o’er the blissful seat of Paradise, 

A passage down to the earth, a passage wide. 
Wider by far than that of aftertimes 
Over mount Sion, and, though that were large, 
Over the Promised Land to God so deaf; 

By which, to visit oft those happy tribes, 
oil high behests his angels to and fro 
Pass’d frequent, and his eye with choice regard 
From Paneas, the fount of Jordan’s fiood. 

To Beersaba, where the Holy Land 
Borders on Egypt and the Arabian shore ; 

So wide the opening seem’d, where bounds were 
set 

To darkness, such as bound the^ ocean wave. 
Satan fx’om hence, now on the lower stair. 

That scal’d by steps of gold to heaven gate. 

Looks down wdth w'onder at the sudden view 
Of all this world at once. As when a scout, 
Through dark and desert ways with peril gone 
All night, at last by break of cheerful dawn 
Obtains the brew of some high-climbing kill. 
Which to his eyes discover unaware 
The goodly prospect of some foreign land ^ 

First seen, or some renown’d metropolis 
With glistering spires and pinnacles adorn’d. 
Which now the rising sun gilds with his b^ams ; 
Such wonder seized, tho-ugh after heaven seen. 

The Spirit malign, but much more einy seized. 
At sight of all this world beheld so fair.** 

Round he surveys (and well might, where h^ 
stood 
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So.Ligli above the circling' canopy 
Of night’s extended shade) from, eastern point " 
Of Libra^ to the ieecy star that bears 
''Andromeda far off Atlantic seas * ■ 

Beyond the • horizon ; .then from' 'pole to pole 
He views in breadth, and without longer pause 
Down right into the world’s- first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and winds witli ease 
Through the pure marble air his oblique way 
Amongst innumerabie stars, that shone 
Stars distant, but nigh hand seem’d other worlds; 
Or other worlds they seem'd, or happy isles. 
Like those Hesperian gardens famed of old, 
Fortunate fleids, an{ | g roves, and flowery vales, 
Thidce happy isles; but who dwelt happy there 
He staid not to inquire. Above them all 
The golden sun, in splendour likest heaven, 
Allui’ed his eye : thither his course he bends 
Through the calm firmament, (but up or down. 
By centre, or eccentric, hai‘d to tell. 

Or longitude,) where the great luminary 
Aloof the vulgar constellations thick, 

That from his lordly eye keep distance due. 
Dispenses light from far; they as they move 
Their starry dance in numbers that compute 
Days, months, and years, towards his alLcheer- 
ing lamp 

Turn swift their various motions, or are turn’d 
By his magnetic beam, that gently warms 
The universe, and to each inward part 
With gentle penetration, though unseen. 
Shoots mvisible virtue even to the deep ; 

So wondimusly was set his station bright. 

There lands the fiend, a spot like which perhaps 
Astronomer in the sun’s lucent orb 
Through his glazed optic tube yet never saw. 
The place he found beyond expression bright. 
Compared with aught on earth, metal or stone; 
Not all parts like, but all alike inform’d 
With radiant light, as glowing iron with fire ; 

If metal, part seem’d gold, part silver clear; 

If stone, cai*buiicle most or chrysolite, 

Kuby or topaz, to the twelve that shone 
In Aaron’s breastplate, and a stone besides 
'•Imagined rather oft than elsewhere seen. 

That stone, or like to that which here below 
Philosophers in^vainso long have sought. 

In vain, though by their powerful art they bind 
Volatile Hermes, and call up unbound 
In various shapes old Proteus from the sea. 
Drain’d through a limbec to his native form. 
What wonder then if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elixir pure, and rivers run 
Potable gold, when witk one virtuous touch 
1 he arch-chemie sun/so far from us remote. 
Produces, with terrestrial humour mix’d, 

Here in the dark so many precious things 
Of colt;ur glorious, and effect so rare ? 

Here matter new to gaze the devil met 
Undazzled; far and wide bis eye commands * 

P or sighfit no obstacle found here, nor shade ^ 

But all sunshine, as when his beams at noon 
Culminate from the equator, as they now r. 
Shot upward still direct, whence no way round; 


m 

( Shadow from body opaque «Rn fall, and tbe air 
I No where so dear, sharpen'd his visual ray ’ 

[ To objects distant far, wherein- he soon 
I Saw withiriTien a glorious angid stand, 
j The same whom John saw also in the sun: 
j His b.ark was turn'd, iiut not his briglitneas 
I hid ; 

! Of beam.i.ng sunny rays a golden tiar 
i Circled Ms head, nor’less lus locks behind 
: Illustrious on his shouiders fieclge with win^s 
I Lay waving round: on some great charge cm- 
; ploy’d ' '■ 

: He seem’d, or fix’d in cogitation deep. 

; Glad was the spirit impure, as now in ho])e 
To find who might direct Ins wandering flight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of man, " "" 

His journey’s end, and’our beginning woe. 
Bnt^first he casts to change his proper shape, 
Which else might work him danger or delav': 
And now a stripling chenfli he appears. 

Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Youth smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feign’d; 

Under a coronet his flowing iiair 
In curls on either cheek play’d ; wings ho wore 
Of many a colour’d plume, sprinkled with gold ; 
His habit fit for speed succinct, and held ' 
Before his decent steps a silver wand. 

He drew not nigh unheard ; the angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turn’d, 
Admonish’d by his ear, and sti*aifc was known 
The arch-angel Uriel, one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eves 
That run through all the heavens, or \lown to 
the earth 

Bear his swift errands, over moist and dry, 

O’er sea and land ; him Satan thus accosts. 

Uriel, for thou of those seven spirits that 
stanil 

In sight of God’s high throne, gloriously bright, 
ihe first art wont his great authentic will 
Interpreter through highest heaven to bring, 

VV here all his sons thy embassy attend ; 

And here art likeliest by supreme decree 
Like honour to obtain, and as bis eye. 

To visit oft this new creation round ; ^ 
Unspeakable desire to see, and know 
All these his wondrous works, but chiefly man. 
His chief delight and favour, him for whom 
All these his works so wondrous he ordain’d 
Hath brought me from the quires of Cherubim 
Alone thus wandering. Brightest Seraph I tell, 

U which of all these shining orbs hath man 
His fixed seat, or fixed seat hath none 
But all these shining orbs his choice to dwell : 

1 hat I may find him, and with secret gaze 
Or open admiration him behold, 

On whom the great Creator hath bestow’d 
Worlds, and on whom hath ail these graces 
pour’d; ^ 

That both in him and all things, as is meet, 

J^e unpersal Maker we may praise : 
i Who justly hath driven out his rebel iom 
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To deepest hell, and, to repair that loss, 4 
Created this new' happy race of men 
To serve inm better: wise are all liia ways. 

So spake the false dissembler iinpeirceived ; 
For neitlier man nor an^el can discern 
Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks 
Invisible, except to Ood alone, 

By hispermlssivinnll, thronghheaven and earth: 
And oft, though wisdom w'ake, suspicion sleeps 
At wisdom’s gate, and to simplicity 
Kesigns her charge, while goodness thinks no ill 
'IVherenoill seems; which now' for once beguiled 
Uriel, though reu'ent of the sun, and held 
The sharpest-sighted spirit of ail in heaven; 
Who to the fraudulent impostor foul, 

In his uprightness, answer thus return’d. 

^ Fair angel, tliy desire, wliich tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glorify 
'idle great Work-master, leads to no excess 
That readies blame, but i*atber merits praise 
The more it seems excess, that led thee hither 
From thy empyreal mansion thus alone. 

To witness with thine eyes what some perhaps. 
Contented with report, hear only in heaven; 

For wonderful indeed are all his ivorks. 

Pleasant to know, and worthiest to be all 
Had in remembrance ahvays with delight ; 

But what created mind can comprehend 
Their number, or the wisdom infinite 
That brought them forth, but hid their causes 
deep'? 

I saw when at his wmrd the formless mass, 

This world’s material mould, came to a heap ; 
Confusion heard his voice, and wild uproar 
Stood ruled, stood vast infinitude confined; 

Till at his second bidding darkness fled, 

Light shone, and order from disorder sprung : 
Swift to their several quarters hasted then 
The cumbi’ous elements, earth, flood, air, fire ; 
And this ethereal quintessence of heaven 
Flew upwai’d, spirited with various forJns, 

That rolFd orbicular, and turn’d to stars 
Numberless, as thou seest, and how they move ; 
Each had his place appointed, each his course; 
The rest in circuit walls this universe. 

Look downward on that globe, whose hither side 
With light from hence, though hut reflected, 
shines;,,'', 

That place is earth, the seat of man ; that light 
His day, which else, as the other hemisphere, 
Night would invade ; but there the neighbouring 
' m,0'on ' ^ 

(So call that opposite fair star) her 

Timely interposes, and her monthly round 

Still ending, still renewing, through mid heaven, 
With borrow’d light her countenance triform 
Hence fills and empties to enlighten the garth, 
And in her pale dominion checks the night. 

That spot, to which I point, is Paradise, 

Adam’s abode; those lofty shades his bower. 

Thy way thou canst not miss, me mine requires. 

Thus said, he turn’d ; and Satan bowing low. 
As to superior spirits is wont in heaven. 

Where honour due and reverence none neglects. 


Took leave, and toward the coast of earth 
beneath, 

Down from the ecliptic, sped with hoped success, 
1 brows his steep flight in many an airy wheel; 
Nor staid, till on Niphates’ top he lights. 


Mb argument. 

Satan, now in prospect of Eden, and nigh the place where he mmat 
I now attempt the bold enterprise which he undertook alone 
against God and Man, Jails into many doubts with himself, and 
• ' yassions, fear, envy , and despair ; but at length confirms 

' himself m evil ; journeys on to Paradise, whose outward pros- 
pect and situation is described ; overleaps the bounds ; sits in the 
shape of a cormorant on the tree of life, as highest in the gar- 
den, to look about him. The garden described ; Satan's first 
sight of Adam and Eve; his wonder at their excellent form 
and hanpy state, but with resolution to work their fall ; over- 
hears their discourse; thence gathers that the tree of know- 
ledge was forbidden them to eat of, under penalty of death ; and 
thereon intends to found his temptation by seducing them to 
transgress: then leaves them awhile to know further of their 
state by some other means. Meanwhile Uriel descending on a 
sunbeam warns Gabriel, who had in charge the gate of Paradise 
that some evil spirit had escaped the deep, and passed at noon 
by his sphere m the shape of a good angel down to Para- 
dise, discovered after by his furious gestures in the mount. 
Gabriel promises to find him ere morning. Night coming on, 
Adam and Eve discourse of going to their rest : their bower 
described ; their evening worship, Gabriel drawing forth his 
bands of night-watch to walk the round of Paradise, appoints 
two strong angels to Adam’s bower, lest the evil spirit should 
be th ere doing some harm to Adam or E ve sleeping ; there they 
find him at the ear of Eve, tempting her in a dream, and 
bring him, though unwilling, to Gabriel ; by whom questioned* 
he scornfully answers ; prepares resistance ; but, hindered by a 
sign from heaven, flies out of Paradise, 

0, FOB that warning voice, which he, who saw 
The Apocalypse, heard cry in heaven %loud. 

Then when the dragon, put to second rout. 

Came furious down to be revenged on n>en, 

Woe to the inhabitants on earth ! that now, 

While time was, our first parents had been 
warn’d 

The coining of their secret foe, and scaped. 

Haply, so scaped his mortal snare : for now 
Satan, now first inflamed with rage, came down. 
The tempter ere the accuser of mankindy 
To wreak on innocent frail man his loss 
Of that first battle, and his flight to hell : 

Yet, not rejoicing in his speed, though bold 
Far off and fearless, nor with cause to boast. 
Begins his dire attempt ; which nigh the birth 
Now rolling boils in his tumultuous breast. 

And like a devilish engine back* recoils 
U^on himself; horror and doubt distract 
Ms troubled thoughts, and from the bottom stir 
The hell within him ; for within him hell 
He brings, and round about him, nor from heli 
One step, no more than from himself, can fly 
By change of place : now conscience wakes de« 
spair, "" 

That slumber’d ; wakes tiie bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be* 

Worse ; of worse deeds worse sufferings must 
ensue. . , , 

Sometimes towards Eden, w'hich now in his view 
Lay pleasant, his grieved look he fi^es sad ; ^ 
Sometimes towards heaven, and the fuil-blazmg 

Which now sat high in his meridian tower : 

Then, much revolving, thus in sighs began. 
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O iliou, tliat, i?nrpa>?in£r ^lory croivnM, j 
liOok'st from thy dominion like the j 

Of this new windd ; at wliose sydit nli the stars ? 
Hide their dimiitisU’d hea<ls ; to'thee I ealL j 
But \uth nofrieinlly voice, and add thy name, j 

0 sun ! to tell th.ec how I hate thy beams, i 
That hrins: in\" reinembfmice from what state j 

1 fell, how ^'lorions once above thy sphere ; i 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down^, j 
"Warrinu' in heaven against lieaveii's matchless j 

. Hing: -I 

Ah, wherefore ! he deserved no such return 
From me, wlmm he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and ^\ith^his good 
Lphraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
What could he less than to afford h.im praise, 
The easiest recompense, and pay him thanks. 
How due 1 yet all his good proved ill 
And wrought hut malice ; lifted up so high 
I sdeigifd subjection, and thought one step 
higher 

Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 

So burdensome still paying, still to owe, 
Forgetful what from liiin 1 still reiudved, 

And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, hut still pays, at once 
Hidebted and dis<‘harged ; what burden then ? 
O, had his powerful destiny ordain '<l 
Me some inferior angel, I had stood 
Then hafqiy ; no unbounded hope had raised 
Ambition. 'Yet why not? some other power 
As greiJfc might have aspii*ed, and me, tlioiigli 
mean, 

Drawn tohivS pai't ; but other powers as great 
Fell not, but stand unshaken, from wdthin 
Or from without, to all temptations arm* d, 
Hadst thou the same free will and power to 
stand ? 

Thou hadst. Whom hast thou then or what to 
accuse. 

But heaven*s free love dealt equally to all ? 

Be then his love accursed, since love or hate. 
To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

, Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable I ‘which w^ay shall 1* ily 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way 1 fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep 
.>’6till threatening to devour me opens wide. 

To which the hell I sxiffer seems a heaven. 

"O, then, at last relent: is there jno place 
Left for repentance, irone for pardon left ? 
None left hut by submission ; and that word 
DiMain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom 1 seduced 
W itfc other promises and other vaunts 
Than to submit, boasting I could subdue - 
' The Omnipotent. Ay me, they little- know 
•How 4jeariy I abide that hoast so vain. 

Under what torments inwardly I groan^* V 
W^le they adoi*e me on the throne of hell; . 
Wilh diadem- and sceptre high advanced^ % ' 


Tfe lower Ptili I fall, only * 

In liiiseiT : such jto aiiilnfiMn liuu-. 

But «?ny I coiibi nqu-nt, 'i.ub co*:!! uliutin. 

By act of my fnrun'r : htf r w.niii 
Would rf?C'di high thH-jjl;!-., Lh'v 

■ unsay 

What feign’d subuii-^iun wf,»?.ihl 

recant 

Vows made in paiiu utfiiuit riiul tidd. 

For never can tnie rrcusoulfnaenl ui'm'a , 

Wliere wounds of ileadiy hah^ ha.o phuavd so 

deep ; 

Which would but lead uio In a uor^C rtdap'C 
And heavier fall: so should I purch ‘ *b*ar 
Short inlermisMou bnuuhi i{!i fin'i’ale -toaiU. 
This knows my ihuiisber : therefore a.*’ far 
From granting he, as I from beg'gina', peace: 

All hope ewhuled thu>, heboid. in<:e;td 
Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

IMaiikmd created, and for him thi>: worhh 
So farewell hope ; and with hope farewell, fear; 
h'arexvell, remorse : all g<HHi to me lost ; 

Evil, he thou my goful ; by thee at lem^t 
Divided empire with heaven’s King 1 lioUL 
By thee, and more than half |n?rhaps will reign ; 
As man ere long, e.nd this new world, shall 
kno%v. 

Thus while he spake, each pasdiui dimni’d his 
face 

llirice clmnged with pale ire, envy, md despair ; 
'Which marrhlhis borrowki visage, and betray'd 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld. 

For heavenly minds frond such distempers foul 
Are ever clear. M’ hereof 'he soon awiire, 

Each perturbation smoothM with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud ; and xvas the fir.st 
That practised falsehood under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceal, (‘ouch’d witli revenge: 
Yet not enough had practised to deceive 
Uriel once wand d ; whose eye piu’sued iiini down 
The way he went, and on the Assyrian mount 
Saw him disfigured, more than could hefai 
Spixut of happy sort : his gestures fierce 
He mark’d and mad demeanour, then alone, 

As he supposed, all unobserved, unseen. 

So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, wdiere delicious Paradise, 

Now nearer, crowns with her znclosure green, 
As with a rural mound, the champion head 
Of a steep wilderness, wdiose hairy sides 
With thicket overgrown, grotesque and wild, 
Access denied; and over head up grew 
Insuperable height of loftiest shade. 

Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene ; and as the ranks ascend 
Shade above shade, a wolSdy tlieatre 
Of stateliest view, Y et higher than their tops 
The verdurous wall of Paradise up sprung : 
Which to our general sire gave prospect la,rga 
Into his nether empire neighbouring roaruL 
And higher than that wall a circling row 
Of goodliest trees, loaclen with faii*est fruit, 
Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear dy with gay enamerd colours mix'd : 
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Oil wliifb niori' bis befes | BeneMthliim trifli new ‘wonder now be views 


I hail III fair in-esiiiia' v or linmiil how, 
hvii Out! Iiaili t*r <1 the eartli; sa kn'ely 

That laivKkip : aa*l «»f pure iir>w purer air ■ 

Meot> It!' approavla ;uel te the heart iiis]>ires 
heihxht :i!ni jay, a!*le in ilrive 
All salat\'«i traf ilv'^pair : now creiille 
Faiiniinr their ufleriitnaius wings, tlhspense 
Xatlve perf!itiH,K, fiinl whisper wiienee they stole 
1 haliiiy s|hhO, As w.hen lo iheiii who sail 
Beyoiii! the (’ape of Hope, aiol ttow are paj^t 
Mfizainhie. olF at swa north-eroit W'iiinls blow 
t:aj)eaa oihoirs iVoia the spiey shore 
(H Arahy the hhaXd ; with such {lelay 
\\ ell phui>e<i they ?3.htek their coursej aiul many 
.a league. 

Clieer’tl witli. the gratefui smelly old Ocean 
smiles : 

eiitortaiirti those odorous sweets the fiend 
ho ciune their bane, thoug’n witli them better 
pleased 

limn Asmodeus with the fishy fume , . 

Unit drove him, though enamour’d/ from the i 
spcHisa 

Of Tohit'vS son, and with a vengeance sent 
From Media post to Egypt^ there fast bound. 

Now to the ascent of tliat steep savage hill 
Satan had journeyhi on^ pensive and slow ; 

But further way fouml none., so thick entwined, 
As one continued brake, thi? undergrowth 
Of ^hru!)s and tangling bushes had perplex’d 
Ail path of man or beast that pass’d that way : 
One gate tliere only was, and that look’d east 
On the other side : wlucli, when the arcli-felon 
satv,..' 

Due entrance he disdain'd ; arni/ln contempt, 

At one slight hound high overleap'd all bound 
Of hill or highest \cail, and .sheer within 
Lights on his feet. As wlien a prowling wolf, 
M’Jiom hunger drives to seek ne^v Aaunt for 
prey, 

Wetduiv^ where shepherds pen their flocks at 
eve ' i 

la hui'dled cotes amid the field secure, 

Leaps o’er the fence wntli ease into the fold: 

Or as a thief, bent to unlioard the cash 
Of some rich burgher, whose substantial doors, 
Cross-barr’d and bolted fast, fear no assault. 

In at the window climbs, or o’er the tiles : 

So ciomb this first grand thief into God’s fold ; 
So since into his church lewd hirelings cFimb. 
I'hence up he iknv, and on the tree of life, 

Tlie mkhlle tree and highest there that grew, 

Sat like a cormorant ; yet not true life 
Therehv regain'd, hut sat devising death 
To them wiio lived ; nor on the virtue thought 
Of that life-giving plant, but only used 
For prospect, w'hat, well used, had been the 
pledge 

Of immortality. So little knows 
Any, but God alone, to value right 
The good before him, but perverts best things 
To worst abuse, or to their meanest use, 

B 


I To all delight of Innnan sense exposed, 

; In narrow room, nature’s whole ivealth, yea 
■ ' more, • 

I A heaven on earth : for blissful Paradise 
j Of God the ganlen was, by him in the east 
> C)f Eden planted ; Ihlen stretch’d her line 
From An ran eastward to the royal towers 
Of great Scleucia, built by Grecian kings, 

, Or where tlie sons of Eden long before 
- 1>welt in Teiassar: in this pleasant soil 
i His far move pleasant garden God ovilain’d ; 

1 Out of the fertile ground lie caused to grow 
; All trees of noblest kind, for siglit, snieil, taste ; 

1 And all amid them sti>od the tree of life, 

’ High eminent, blooming ambrosial fruit 
; Of vegetable gold: and next to iilk, 
i Our death, the tree of knowledge grew fast b}’-, 

I Knowledge of good, bought dear by knowing 
ill. 

Southward through Eden vvent a river large. 
Nor changed his course, hut through the sfiaggy 
hill 

Pass’d underneath ingulf’d ; for God bad thrown 
That mountain as his garden-mould high raised 
Upon the rapid current, which through veins 
Of porous earth with kindly thirst updrawn, 
Rose a fresh fountain, and with many a rill 
M'’ater'd the garden; thence united fell 
Down the steep glade, and met the nether flood, 
Which from his darksome passage no\f appears. 
And now divided into four main streams. 

Runs diverse, wandering many a famoifs realm 
And country, whereof here needs no account ; 
But rather to tell how, if art could tell, 

How from that sapliir fount the ciasped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and sands oi gold, 

With mazy error under pendant shades, 

Ran nectar, visiting- each 2)lant, and fed 
Flowers worthy of Paradise, which not nice art 
In beds and cuxdous knots, but nature boon 
Pour'd forth iirofuse on hill, and dale, and plain, 
Both where the morning sun first waxmily smote 
The open field, and where the unpierc’d shade 
Inibrown’d the noon- tide bowers. Thus was 
this place 

A happy rural seat of various \'iew ; 

Groves whose rich tx*ees wept odorous gums and 
balm: 

Others, whose fruit burnished w'ith golden rind 
Hung amiable, Hesperian fables true, 

If true, here only, and of delicious taste. 
Betwixt them lawns, or level downs, and flocks 
Grazing the tender hei-^^ v'ere interposed : 

Or palmy hillock, or the flowery lap 
Of some irriguous valley spread hei‘ store,^ 
Flow’ei'S of all hue, and without thorn the rose : 
Another side, umbrageous grots, and cav#s , , 
Of cool recess, o’er which the mantling vine 
Lays forth her purple grape, and gently ci^eps 
Luxuriant: meanwhile murmuring waters fall 
Down the slope hills, dispersed, or in a iake,^ 
That to the fringed bank with myrtle crown d 
Her crystal mirror holds, unite their streams* 
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Tlie birds their quire veriTiI airs, 

Breathirjg the smell of helcl aud grove, attune 
The trembling leaves, wlnie universal Pan, 

Knit with the Graces, and the Hours, in dance 
Led on the eternal spring. Not that fair field 
Of ISnna, where Proserpine gatliering flowers, 
Herself a fairer flower, hp'glooray l)is 
Was gather’d ; wliicli cost Ceres all that pain 
To seek her through the world : nor that sweet 
grove 

Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castalian spring, mi( 2 :ht with this Paradise 
Of Eden strive : nor that Nyseian isle 
Girt with the river Ih-iton, where old Cham, 
'^Fhom Gentiles Ammon calh and Libyan Jove, 
Hid Amalthea, and her florid son 
Young Bacchus, from his stepdame Rhea’s eye : 
■Nor where Abassin kings their issue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by some supposed 
True Paradise under the Ethiop line 
By Nilus’ liead, enclosed %vith shining rock, 

A whole day’s journey high ; but wide remote 
From this Assj'rian garden, wdiere tlie fiend 
Saw, undelighted, all delight, all kind 
Of living creatures, new to siglit, and strange. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tali, 
Godlike erect, with native honour clad 
In naked majesty, seem’d lords of all, 

And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The im<^e of their glorious Maker shone, 

Truth, wisdom, sanctitude ses'ere and pure, 
(Sever^, but in true filial freedom placed,) 
Whence true authority in men ; though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem’d : 

For contemplation he, and valour form'd ; 
ii’or softness she, and sweet attractive grace : * 
He, for God only, she for God in him. 

His fair large front, and eye sublime, declar’d 
Absolute rule ; and hyacinthin locks 
Bound from his pai-ted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad : 
She as a veil, down to the slender waist 
Her unadorned golden tresses wore 
Disheveird, but in wanton ringlets waved. 

As the vine curls her tendrils, which implied 
Subjection, but required with gentle sway, 

And by her yieMed, by him best receiv’d*: 
Yielded with coy submission, modest pride. 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay. 

Nor those mysterious parts were then conceal’d, | 
Then was not guilty shame, dishonest shame ^ I 
Qf nature’s works, honour dishonourable, 

' Sin-bred, how have ye troubled all mankind 
With shews instead,,^ mere shews of seeming 
' purei,"! ri.'"' , ° 

An^ banish’d. %om man’s life his happiest life, 

* Simplicity, ^nd spotless innocence ! ^ 


I Stood whispering soft, by a fre***!; rnmitrnn side* 

I Tlievsat them down ; and after no mare tail 
j Of tiieir sweet gardening lalHn;r tkan sTitfanai 
; To recomifiend cool /.cpliyin and inrule 
; ore easy, wholesome third ami appetito 
; .More gratefiil, to their supper fruit' thin fell, 

; Nectarine fruits, winch the rom|di.'t?d lnui^.;^hs 
I Yielded them, sjih>*hmg jw tiiev sat radinml 
: On the soft downy luink dartKi'khl with flower': 
I The savoury pulp they rlunv. and In llie rind, 
j Still as they thirsted, scoop the hrhniuing stream; 
I Nor gentle purpose, nor endearing Miiih‘s 
I IV an ted, mu* youthfii! daliirniee, as hc'CeuB 
I Fair couple, link'd in happy imptial loaguc, 
j Alone as they* Aluml them fri-king play'd 
j All beasts of the earth, siiice wild, and of all 
1 chase 

Tri wa.)()d or wilderness, forest' or den ; 

Sporting the Hon ramp’tl, and in hispaw’ 
DaiKlled the kid; hears, tiger<, ounces, pards, 
Gambord before them ; the unwieldy tdephant, 
To make them mirth, used all his might, and 
wreath’d 

His lithe proljoscis ; close the .serpent sly 
Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine 
His bi*aided train, and of his fatal guile 
Gave proof nnlieeded ; others on the grass 
Couch’d, and now fllFd with pasture, gating sat, 
Or bedward ruminating ; for the sun 
Declined was hasting now witli p-roiie career 
To the ocean isles, and in the ascending scale 
Of Heaven the stars that usher evening rose : 
'When Satan, still hi gay.e, as first he stood, 
Scarce thus at length fail’d speech recover’d sad, 
O Hell I what do mine eyes with grief behold ! 
Into our room of bliss thus high advanc’d 
Creatures of other mould ; earth-born perhaps, 
Not spirits ; yet to heavenly spirits bright 
Little inferior; whom my thoughts pursue 
With wonder and could love, so lively shines 
In themLlivine resemblance, and such grace 
The hand that form'd tliem on their shape hath 
pour’d. 

Ah, gentle pair ! ye little think how' nigh 
I Your change approaches, when all these delights 
i IVill vanish, and deliver ye to ivoe ; 

More woe, the more your taste is now of joy ; 
Happy, but for so happy ill secured 
Long to continue ; and this high seat your heav’n 
lii-feuced for heaven to keep“ out such a foe 
As now is enter’d ; yet no purposed foe 
To you, whom I could pity thus forlorn, 

: Though I unpitied. League with you 1 seek, 

I And mutual amity, so strait, so close, 
j That I with you must dtveil, or you with me 
I Henceforth : my dweiling-hapiy may not please, 


So hand in hand theypasVd, thl lovSlSi nair 1 wlk • ‘ hell shall unfold. 

That ^ver since in love’s emhraces'inet t ^ And send widest gates, 

Adam the goodliest man of men since born • mft II ^ T r *l‘f ® 

His sons ; the fairest of her daughters Eve - VAUt- n receive 

Under a tuft of shade, that on a^reen . • Lw better place, 

goon- IhMii. him who puts me loath to this revenge 
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On « nm' wrnnmtl. j 

Awl hlniuld I ill } utu' In.rn.H’N- imwiwiw& \ 

MtU, i pul»ln^ r- »>»»n jnst. 

iliHun;r aiul wHIi n vi‘in;t» nnVrjr^^l. ^ 

Bv c<njrj!ii-rin„ tiii*- :.voOtl. rt»m|H*i« na* laav ; 
Til «l<i. tlaPU!!* ilaniiiM, 1 ^ 

till* nt H'l. all«l aif li^lll‘»ri“«Hity, ^ ^. ■ 

(11m* tyranf’" exmaal iii ^ <h‘v:ti*!i «k*ei!s; 

Tlieii train lii^/inllt ^tinid aii tlnd ^ L‘:li tvw\ ; 

I>t.tw:i he aIi- 4 iJt." imnna*' tin* hen! ; 

four kiink, ii.nm*ll ineA^^niej ; 

Xaw nthrr, tlulr ^lape -erveil hivt Iw end ■ 
Xejtr'fr to i ievv bi'^ prey, ninl niie’-pie'-h ; 

I'm murk ii’i-hat of their '^tulie !o' more mi; 4 ,!B leoio. 
By wor<k i\T actimunrirkll : niomt them rotind, ; 
A’liou now ho -talks uith imy ahaw : ^ 

Then Jis a tit^na «h») hy ehaiiro hath spied. 

In some pnrlimi t»o gentle launs at play. 

Strait rmirhes eltisi% then risiiie: cliaiiites oft 
His couehanl «ateh, as one whoelnise his^round, 
WliPnee msliiis.|4r) he inijAht surest sei'^e them 
hotli, , ^ » 

Griped in each paw : when Adam, first of moiij, 
To first- of women. Eve, thus moving* speech, 
XiirnM him, dl ear, to hear «ew^ utterance flow. 

Sole partner, and sole part, ol all these Joys, 
Dearer lliyself than all ; needs must the 1 ower 
'fhui made us, and for us this ample world, 

Be iiifmitely gotid, and of his giHMl 

As liberal smd free as infimte; , , , _ 

I’hat raised us from the dust, and placed us here 
In all this happinoSj who at his huud 
iiave nothine: merited, n<»r can perhirm ^ 
Aindit whereof he hath need : He who requires 
Frmu us no other hcrvice tiuin to Lee]) 

This one, this easy charge, of all Uio trees 
ill ihu-adise, that'liear delicious h-uit 
So various, not to taste that only tree 
Of knowleda^e, planted by the tree of life ; ^ 

So near au*ows death to life, whate er death is, 
Some dreadful thing no doubt ,* tor w^ili thou 


i Prc-emifient much while timu 
! Like consort to thy?elf caust no where fimL 
'■ ’llmt day I oft rermouher, a hen from simp 
■: 1 fir-t awaked,, am! found m)'Mdf reposed 
- T' nder a shade on llow'crs, much wondering whei 9 
A nd what I was, whence thitherhnuight, and how. 
' xU distant far fruni^^lumee a murmuring bound 
i>f waters issued from a cave, ami spread 
: into a liquid plain, then stood imnu>ved ^ 
i Pure as the eKpansc of heaven ; 1 thither went 
' With imenjierienced thought, and laid luedowit 
: Om the green hank* to look into the clear 
: Smoolli’lake, that iff me ^seHu’d another sky. 

^ As I heut down to look, just ojqNisite 
' A *-hape within the watery alioitu appeared, 
Heuding to hath on me: I started hac*k, 
it started hack ; hut pleased I soon return d ; 

’ Pleaded it returnki as soon with answering looks 
■ Of 'sympathy and love ; there I hud hx d ^ 

, ‘ Mme ek«s till now. ami jaumi ftbou 

; ^ Hud ndt a voice thus warn d me: M hat thou 


God hath pronounced it death to taste that tree, 
The only sign of our obedience leit 
Among so many signs of power and rule 
Conferrhl upon us, and donumou given 
Over all other creatures that possess 
Earth, air, and sea. Then let us not tliiak liaid 
One easy prohibition, who enjiiy , i • 

Frae leave so large to all things else, and choice 

Uniimited of xnanitoid delights : 

But let us ever praise ^ , 

His bounty, following our dehgbttul 
To prune these growing plants, and tend these 

Wbicli were it toikoma, yet with thee were j 

Tolhom tlius Eve replief O tlwu for v^iom 
And from whom 1 was iorm d, flesh ot 

And without whom am to no end, ni> »uide 
And head, what thou hast said is just and right. 
For to him indeed ail praises oive. 

And daily thanks ; I chiefly, who enjoy 

Solar the happier lot,, enjoying the® ^ 


whSero • 

tFith thee it cams Juad goes . but follow nie. 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stavs 
Thv enmm", and thv soft embraces, he 
Wfiose im!«e thou art ; 

Insenarahlv thine, to him shalt beai 
Multitudes like thysel^_ “"Am?! 'ruW 

Mother of human race. 

But follow straight, mvisiWy thus led. « 

i’ill I espied thee, fair indeed and t.Ul, _ 

Under a ilantaue ; yet 

Lc>is winning suit, Icsw amiably mud, ^ 

Thmi that smooth watery image: back 1 turn d, 
rhou/oUowiug criedst- aloud, «' Keturn, fair 

W IrSi' fl(est thou whom thou fliest, of him thou 

His fleX his bone ; to gi"'® ‘A® ™vl" wt 
Out of mv side to thee, neaie»t mj "eait. 
Substantial life, to have rtee by my side 
Henceforth an individual solace dear, 

P-irt of mv soul I seek thee, and thee claim 
\Tv o^Ln-lalfT With that thy gentle hand 

Of coniugal attraction urn epro\ ed, 

Smiled 'Vith supenor ove, ^ 

wit; f «L pure : aside the Uevil turnfl £hp 


srrii • c% 

For envy ; yet with plain’d. 
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JOHN Miurm, 


Of bliss OH bliss; wbilo I to boll am tlfrnst, 
Where neither joy nor luve^ but lieree desire^ 
Araone' our other^torments not Die ieastj, 

Still uhfulfiH’d M-ith puinof pines. 

Yet let me Jiot forget what 1 liave gain'd 
From theirownmuuthh: all is not theirs it seeins; ^ 
One fatal treetliore stainls/iof Knciwledire ealihl, , 
Forbiilfkii them to taste. Knowledge forbiti- . 

den 1 . . . ! 

Suspiciousj reasonless, M ]jysii<?ul(l lljeir Lord , 
Fiivy them that ? ran it be sin to know f 
(.'anlt be death? and do they only stand 
33y ignonuiee? is that their happy state, ^ 
Ybe'proof of their obedience and their faith ? 

() fiiir foundation laid whereon to build 
Their ruin ! iJeiice 1 will excite their minds 
With m.ore desire to know, and to reject 
Envious commands, invented with design s 

To keep them low, whom knowledge might exalt ; 
Equal with gods: aspiring to be such, ^ j 

'i’liey taste and die : what likelier can ensue ? ! 

But first w’ith narrow' search I must walk round j 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied ; j 
*A chance, but chance may lead where 1 may meet < 
Some wandering spiritof heaven by fountain side, j 
Or in thick shade retired, from him to draw j 
■\Fhat further would be learn'd. Live while ye | 
may, ' i 

Yet happy pair; enjoy, till 1 return, 

Short pleasures, for long woes are to succeed. 

So saying, his proud step he scornful turiFd, 

" But with sly circumspection, and began 
Throug^n wood, through waste, o’er hill, o'er 
dale, his roam. 

Meanwhile in utmost longitude, wdiere heaven 
With earth and ocean meets, the setting sun 
Slowly descended, and with right aspect 
Against the eastei*n gate of Paradise 
Level’d his evening rays: it wms a rock 
Of alabaster, piled up to the clouds, 

Conspicuous far, winding with one ascent 
Accessible from earth, one entrance high ; 

The vest was craggy cliff, that overhung 
Still as it rose, impossible to climb. 

Betwixt these rocky pillars Gabxuel .sat. 

Chief of the angelic guards, «aw'aiting night ; 
About him exeijcised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven, but nigh at hand 
Celestial armoury; shields, helms, and spears. 
Hung high with diamond ffaming, and with gold. 
Thither came Uriel, gliding through the even 
On a sunbeam, swift as a shooting star 
In aiitui^'n thwarts tlie night, when vapours fired 
Impress the air, and shows the jfiiariner 
F rom what point of his compass to beware 
Im^tuous winds : he thus began in haste. 

Gabriel, to thee thy course by lot hath given 
Charge and strict watch, that to this happy place 
No evil thing approach or enter in, 

Ihis day at iieight of noon came to my sphere 
A Spirit, zealous, as he seem’d,'to know 
More of the Almighty’s works, and chiefly man, 
God’s latest image: I described his way ' 
Bent all on speed, and mark’d his aery gait • ; 


4^1 


ill the mount that from Ivlm norUit 
Where he fust lighted, soof: ‘"rii d bin Ion!;-* 

Alien from hru^en, witit h-u- l\ril 
Mine eve fui*>uo£i him hot uador ■“iiolc 
Lost Sight of him ; one .i l' borfidt'd errw, 

I four, hath ventured from t'oe ileop, 

New trtnihk"^ ; Iiini tiiy ran be t** f.od. 

Til whom the wimped warrior th;;» return fl. 
Uriel, no vumdei* If Uny portVel 
Ainui t!}e sun's eirviv wbue thoo 

fur and wide: in nl thi'- aa.!e inuu* 

Tiie vliilanee here pi leerb but •eieh o-' 

\rcil known iVoin heaum ; and .--iuee meridian 
hour 

No creature thence : If spin! of other^ 

So minded, have o'erleap d tlic-^e issrlhUr Ijonads 
On purpose, hard thtni kmov'?i it to exclude 
Spiritual substance with corpoi'eal bar. 

But if within the circuit of these walks, 
la whatsoever shape he lurk, of wiuun 
Thou teiUst, by morrow dawning 1 shall know. 

So promised he ; and Uriel to his ^diarge 
Return'd on that briglit beam, winx-e point mnv 
raised 

Bore him .slope downward to the sun mm fallen 
Beneath the Azores; whether the prime orb, 
‘liicredibiehow swift, had thither rolrd 
Diurnal, on this less volubil earth. 

By shorter flight to tlie east, had left him there 
Arraying with reflected purple aiiil gold 
■The clouds that on his western throne attomL 
Now came still eveiiliig oii> and gray 

Uiidin her saber livery all things idacl : 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 

They to their grassy eoueh, tliese to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung; 
Silence was plca.'^ed : nv)w glo^v'd the flrmamenfc 
lUith living sapphires: Hesperus, that led 
'ilie starry host, rode brightest, till the moon. 
Rising iir clouded maje.sty, at iengtii 
Apparejifc queen unveil’d her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threux 
When Adam thus to Eve. Fair ctm.sort, the 
hour 

Of night, and all things now retired to rest, 
Mind us of like repose ; since <.Jod hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and liight, to nxen 
Successive ; and the timely dew of sleep. 

Now failing with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eyelids : other creatures all day long 
Rove idle, unemploy’ d, and less need i*est ; 

]\Ian hath lus daily wox-k of body or mind 
Appointed, which deciai*es his digiilt}*'. 

And the regai’d of heaven on ail his ways ; 
While other animals unactive i*auge. 

And of their doings God takes xxo account. 
Tormorrow, ere fresh inox-ning streak tJxe east 
With first approach of light, we mu.st be risen. 
And at our pleasant labour, to i-eform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder alleys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches ovei'grown. 
That mock our scant manuring, axid require 
; More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 
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4Hd thn-*? ilrMppinir txnm-A 
Tli.ft Ii4^ !u‘-tr<nui. hml 

A^li if '»•'** nil’ tu tmitl uitJs : 

Mrau«hib‘, ir4ur«‘ nili-, iiii:lit 
I'm’* iittiii ill!. " K'v a It h |H*i !V4’t Ideality , 

Illv aiitlaa- aa<l ufiat tlmii bijld's:! 

r/ianri^Ml I vhvy: *.<* Uftd »>r4aiii«: ■;; 

i»ufl tuy tliMU iiihh^ , t»» kipiw num^iri? 

I^ 'kiiHVii d^:f% and tier |♦raii«it^ ■: 

\rilli iluM* ct»u’.in'*diu'. I idrLi't alt time; 

All and fla'ir pien^L* alik«\ 

i-1 tin* af nii-rin linr siveet, 

With af f«ai lonlH j plna^aiit t!u‘ sun. , 

IVlif'it nn tlij^ ib'l’ji’litfrd laud lie ^^'n^'ids 
Ilirt arletii laN’iia,-. nn trtna friiit. ami 

« itlMk'w ; fra^^nuii thi* ft*rtik* earth 
After H»i? ^aral sweet the remiutr on 

Ch\ar»itefui e^aanii^ mihl ; then silent iu|jcht, .. 
Willi this hi‘r '•olenin hini, ami thin fair moen, . 
And ther^e the lienis ef heaven, her starry train: ’ 
Bat neither hreath nf morn, when she aseends 
IVith eliarni of earliest hirrk ; nor risinir sun . . 
On tiish <klitrhtfiil land ; nor herb fnnt,fl0wer^ ;■ 
(Jlisteri»|*’ with dtnv; nor fragranrcafr^rslHwersj; j 
>'or srrr:tefiil eveniniit mild ; mr silent night, I 
With' this her solefim hink nor waik by moon, 

Or iQ'Iitteriiig star-light* withont thee is sweet. . 
Bat wherefore all night long shine these? for 
wlioiii, ' , 

This glorioiifi bight, when sleephath shot all eyesf 
Ibi whom o«r gjelieral aneestor replied. 
Ihwghter of <knl and man, aecompiish’d Eve, 
The-e have tlieir e<nii%e to finish round the earth, 
By mornnv evenimr, and from land to land 
Jii order, thongli t(» nations yet unborn, 
Ministering light prepared, they set and rise ; 
Lest total darkness should by night regain 
Her old possession, and extinpikh life 
In Nature and all things ; which these soft hres 
Not onlv enlighten, but with kindly heat 
Of varkuis iniiuenee foment aiid warm, 

Temper or mnirish, <m in part shed down 
Their stellar virtue m all kinds that grow 
On earth, made hereby apter to receive 
Perfection from tiie sun s more potent ray. 

I'liese then, though unbebeid in deep of night, 
tShine not in vain j nor think, though men were j 

■ none, ■ \ ' 

That heaven would want spectators, God waaiit 

praise : •,,,4.1 

Alillions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, bfdk when we wake, and when we sleep: 
Ail these w’ith ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night : how id'ten, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to tlie midnight air. 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note. 

Singing their great Creator? oft in bands 
M-hile they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
walk, ■ ' 

With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
In full harmonic number join’d, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to heaven. 
Thus talking# hand in hand alone they pass d 


i in to theh- Idissftil bmier : it was a place 
i by the mv’roigu Flaptcr, hen he trmMnl 
All things to man’s ‘wo : the roof 

Of thickest covyi't wasiiiHoven shade 
Laurel and mvrlle, and what hiaher grew 

Of firm and ffaeraut leaf ; 00 eii her side 

AcanthiiS, and each odortms bushy bhruh, 

Fenced up the verdant wall.; each iuMiiteous 

douer, 

Iris all hues, roses, aiul jessauiiiie, 

Hear d high their llonrisiiW heads between, ami 
wrought 

Mosaic; underfoot the Oolel, 

(,'rocus, and hyacinth, 'uith rich inhij 
Broiderhl the ground, more colimFd than v, iili 
stmu* 

Of costliest einhlem : otlicr creature liere. 

Bird, beast, insect, or worm, cuter mum, 

Such was their awe of iumt. in shadier bower 
Alorc sacred and siU|uestcr d. though but feign <L 
Pan or tSvlvanns nc\er slept, nor Nymph 
Nor Fuunus liauiited. Htw# In reees% 
\ntii ilowers, garlands, and sweet-smelliiig herbs, 
Espoused Eve dedPd first her nuptial bed ; 

And heavenly quires the hyineuajaii sung, 
irhat day the genial angel to our sire ^ 
Brought her, in naked beauty more adorn d, 
.More lovely, than Pandora, whom the gods 
Endow’d with all their gifts, and O I too like 
in. sad event, when to the unwiscr son 
Of Japhet 'brought by Hermes, she eiRimred 
Alankind with her fair looks, to be ayengiHl 
On him who had stole Joves authenlu? tire. 

Thus, at their shady lodge arrived, both stood, 
Both turn’d, and under open sky adi>rcd 
'rhe God that made both sk}', air, earth, and hea- 
ven. 

Which they beheld, the moon’s resplendent globe. 
And starry pole : T'liou also mad st the night, 

■ iMaker Omnipotent# and thou the clay, ^ 
MTiich we, in our appointed work employ d. 
Have finisli’d, happy in our mutual help 
And mutual love, the crown of ail our bliss 
Ordain d bv thee; and this delicious place 
For us too large, where thy abundance wants 
Partakers, and uncroppTI falls to the ground. 
But thou hast promised from us'^two a race 
'Fo fill the earth, who shall with us extol 
Thy goodness infinite, both when we wake. 
And when we seek, as now, thy gift of sleep. 

This said unanimous, and other rites 
Observing none, but adoration pure, 

Which God likes best, into their inmost bower 
Handed they weilt ; and, ^ased the putting oit 
These troublesome disguises which wuMvear, 
Straight side bv side ■were laid; nor turn d, i wc«n, 
Adam from liis fair spouse, nor Eve the rites 
Mysterious of connubial love refused : # 

Whatever hypocrites austerely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, . 

OefLiing as impure wliat ^“f ee'to all. 
Pure, and commands to some, le-J'; nhetain 
Our Maker bids increase,- ^ 

! But our destroyer, foe to God and man. 
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Hail, wedaedlove, rnysterioTis law, ima source 
Of liumaH (jdspring", sole ])nf|)riety 

In Paradise of all thing.s iamumn else I 
By tiiee adulterous lust wusdih’en from men 
Among ‘the bestial lierds to ran^^e ; by thee, 
Founded in reason^ just, and pure, 

Ilelations dear, and all tl?D eliarities 


Bliwntip witli hinb eotu-eits pride. 

Him tliii-* intent lllmriel vutb Ids .pear 
Tmnrhbl for no fai>eln«id v^n i iidiira 

Touch of fek4tial ieinpor. but reifau^ 

Of force to its ottii likeiM'*-s: up he rtirtr, 
DiseoverbI and snrpri.dd. ,V nhen a ' park 
Jdgids on a lie»ip of nitrons i:dd 


Of father, son, and !>rotiier, fir-^t were known. ; Fit for the tun some to 

Farheit/tlkitl should write thee sin or hiaiue, , Apiu?-t a ruttionrM iJieymKitfv 

Or think thte unljehttiug iio!ie>t place, i iih sudden hhr/e diffm'cd,^ iiill.ime** tjic air ; 


Perpetual fountain td' dmnestic sweets, 


So started up, in hi> own vfmpe, tlnyfumd. 


AVhose bed is uiulefiled and chaste proiitmnced, Back stepp d ihoH* t lair an.rci-, juoi amased, 
Present, or past, as saints and patriarchs U'^ed. sudden to behold tjo* yri’^'ly hini.: y 
Here Love his gadden shafts emphyvs, here lights Yetyinis, unmoved with tear, uccret hint soon* 
His constant lamp, and waves his ptirple wintr.^. _ M hich ol those rehel spiritp adrad* ti ti? hell 
lleigtts here iutd revels ; not in the bought smile ComVt thou, escaped thy prison.'* and, traui- 


Of iumlots, loveless, joyless, unendear’d, 

Casual fruition: nor in tUHtrt amours, 

Mix'd dance, or wanton mask, or midnight ball. 
Or serenade, which the starved lover sings 
To his proud fair, best quitted with disdain. 
These, iulid by iiiglilingaies, embracing slept, 
And on their naked limbs the flowerv roof 


Afrmhi, , ^ 

l\*hy sat’st thou like an enuniy in wait, 

Here walching at the head cif the^e that sleep ? 

Kmnv ye not then, said Satan, filid %uih scorn, 
Know ye’ not me r* ye knew me tnice no mate 
For you, there sitting where ye dur.4 not soar? 
■ Not to know me argties yottrselves unknown, 


Shower’d roses .which the morn repair’d. Sleep on, I The lowest of your thromr ; or, if ye know. 
Blest pair; and 01 yet happiest, if ye seek | Mliy ask ye, and superihitms begiii 
No happier state, and know to know no more. 1 Your me-ssage, like to end as much iu vain?^ 
Now had night 'measurhhvith her shadowy cone ! To whom thus Zepliois, answering scorn with 

Half way up hill this vast sublunar vault, \ scorn. 

And froiu their ivory port the cherubim j Think not, revolted Spirit, thy shape the same, 

Forth issuing at the accustoudd hour, stood arm’d j Or uudiitiinishhl brightness tn he known, 

To theif night w^atehes in warlike parade; Aswhenthoustood st in heaven up-righl and pure; 

When ■Gabiiei to his next in powder thus spake: That glory then, when thou no more wasfc good, 
UssziSl, half these drawoff, and coast the south Departed from thee; and thou resemblest now 
Withstrictest watch; these other wheel the north; j Thy sin an<l place of doom obscure and foul. 
Our cii'cuit ttxeets full west. As dame they part. But come; for thou, be sure, slmlt give account 
Half wheeling to the shield, half to the spear. To him who sent us, \vh(jse charge is to keep 
From these, tw^o strong and subtle Spirits he This place inviolable, raid the^e fruni liarru. 

call’d So spake the cherub; ami his grave reimko 

That near him stood, and gave them thus in Severe in youthful hcauty, ailded grace 
cliai'ge : Invincihle. A]>ash’d the lievil st<m>d, 

Ithuriel and Zephon, with wing’d speed And fe?t how awful goodness is, and saw 
Search through this garden, leave unsearch’d no Virtue in her shape howlovtdy ; saw, and pined 
nook; His loss; but chiefly to tind liere observed 

But chiefly where those two fair creatures lodge. His lustre visibly impair’d; yet seem’d 
Now laid perhaps asleep, secure of harm. Undaunted. If I must contend, said he. 

This evening from the sun’s decline arrived, Best with the best, the sender, not the sent, 
Who tells of Some infernal Spirit seen Or all at once; more glory will !)e won, 

Hitherward bent (who could have thought?) Or less be lost. Thy fear, said Zephon hold, 
escaped IVili save us trial what tiie least can do 

The bars of hell, on errand bad, no doubt : Single against thee wicked, and thence weak. 

Such, where ye find, seisie fast, and hither bring. The fiend reply’d not, oveiarome with rage ; 

So pying, on he led his jradiant files. But, like a proud steed rein’d, went haughty on, 

Dazzling the moon; these to Jhe bower direct Champinghis iron curb : to strive or ily 
In search of whom the^y sought : him there they He held it vain; awe from above h.ad quell’d 
c ' His heart, not else dismay’d. Now drew they 

Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve, oigh 

Assaying by his devilish art to reach The westeim point, where those haif-rounding 

J iiO^ organs of her fancy, and with them forge guards 

Illusions, as he list, phantasms and dreams; Just met, and closing stood in squadron join’d, 
rrf he might taint “ Awaiting next command. ’I’o 'whom theii* chief, 

Ihe mnnal spirits that from pure Mood- arise Gabriel, from the front thus call’d aloud. 

Like gentle breathsfrom rivers pure, thence raise .0 friends 1 I hear the tread of nimble feet 
At least distemper’d, discontented thoughtsly- /Basting this wav, and now bv glimpse discern 
Vain hopes, vain aims, inordinate desiresy/ >- - ■ IthuTOl ^ephon through 'the shade; 


• t . t - , . port,^ , 

llutf I;mUh 1 Mflf! *In%v yAm hy hk ki-dt 

Ant! fii'^ivt' t!t‘iiu*aii»»-.r Ileil., - 

X«»t lllvl} t'^ tuthtmt ; j 

Slant! tirin. ft»r in lin (linLifine ioui'«. 

Ik .M’dit*,* li*ul 4nnk»ii \hh\*u tuo sp- , 

prn.-n-h’t!^ ■ I 

Aiu! krii’f vj.nhi tlan‘ Itront^ht, wluw | 

Amini, 'r 

Ikwbn^itni, in tvliaf fnnn riful d. i 

I'c} \\ Ifcnii u iilt rr^nrt! Iliii?? kalH‘iek|)?ikt*., | 

Vrhvhastthnn^atao liri*kf‘tliidjouiukpm-t;riktnl j 
I’otliy !r:!it-L"reb.4<m<. and di4uri>kl the ebarge 
Of other?, «iu» approve not to Irans'trrtw 
Bv thv e cample, hot have power ami rig’ht 
To question thv bt^hi eiitraiiee <m this place ; 
EuipiftvbU itseem?vto violate sleep, ami those, 
\riHi<e dwi*lliii^»' Ood hath plantiHl here in bliss f .| 
To whom tlmsSatamwilliefmtc.mptiifms!>iw: 
Gabriel, tium hadst in heaven the esteem of wise. 
Ami such 1 boh! thee; but this t|uestio?i ask'd 
Puts me in dojibt, Lives there who loves his 

pain? ' 1 ' i* 

Who would not, finding' way, break loose from 

hell, 

Though thither doom’d? thou wouldst thyselt, 
no doubt. 

And Imldlv Timture to whatever place^ 

Farthest from pain, ivhere thou might st hope 

to diiinge 

Torment with ease, and soonest recompense ^ 
i>yh‘ wulh delight, which in this place I sought : 
To thee no reason, wlio know st only good, 

But evil hast not tried: and wilt object 
Ills will vlnv bound us? Let him surer bar 
His iron gates, if lie intends our stay 
In that dark durance: thus much what was | 

adTd, ^ ^ I 

The rest is true ; they found me where they Hay ; ; 
But that implies not violence or harm.^ 1 

I'hus he in scorn. The w'arlike Angel moved, 
DisdainfuOv, half smiling, tlius replied. 

O loss of one in iieaven to judge ot wise 
Since Satan fell, whom ftdiy t>verthrew, ^ 

And now returns him from his prison 'scap’d, 
Gravelv in doubt whether to hold them wise 
Ornot.'whoask what boldness brought him hither 
rnlicens’d from his bounds in hell prescrib’d; 
So wise he jtulges it to ily irom pain 
However, arnlto Vcape his punishinenl. 

So iudge thou still, presumptuous! tdi the wrath, 
Wiiicfi thiiu inrurrXt bv Hying, meet thy flight 
Sevenfold, and scourge that wisdom back to heii, 
Which taught thee yet no better, that no pain 
Can equal anger infinite provoked. 

’ But wlierefore thou alone? wherefore with thee . 
Came notail hcJi broke hatsc ? is pain to them 
Leas pain, less to be Hed ? orHhou than they 
Less hardy to endure? Courageous einet ! 

The first in flight from pain ! hadst thou alleged 
To thy deserted host this eatise of llight. 

Thou surely hadst not come sole fugitive. 

To which the fieiid thus answer d, frown- ■■ 
ing stem; 


Not tliut*! levs endure, or ifirink iVoiii fMiiq 
Insulting angel! well tliou knowXt I stood 
r.|iy: tierciKt, when in battle to thy aiil 
The blastiug" vdllicd tininder made ail speed, 
And seconded thy else not drcmhul <,pear. 
lint still thy words at random, beibre, 
Argue thy luexperielice what behoves 
From hard assays and ill successes past 
■■A faithfiil leader, not to hazard all 
Through ways of danger by Idmseff untried : 

I therefore,* I alone first* under look 
To wing the desolate abyss, ami^ spy 
’riiis new created world, whereof in hell 
Fame is nrd silent, hen‘ in hope to find 
Better abode, and my alHirted Powtu’s 
To settle here on earth, or in mid air; 
Though for possession put to try once more 
What tliou and thy gay iegimm dare against ; 
Whose easier business wmre to serve their Lord 
High up in heaven, with songs to hymn his 
throne, 

And practised distances to cringe, not fight. 

To' whom the warrior Angel soon replied. 

'To say and straight unsay, pretending first 
Wise’toflv paiiq professing next the spy. 
Argues no* leader but a liar trac’d, 

Satan, and couldst thou faithful add ? O name, 

0 sacred name of faitlifulness profan’d 1 
Faithful to whom? to thy rebellious crew ? 

Army of fiends, fit body’*to fit head. ^ 

Was* this vour discipline and faith engaged, 

Your military obedience, to dissolve ^ 
Allegiance to the acknowledg’d Power supreme? 
And thou, sly hypocrite, wln» now wouldst seem 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 

Ouce fawntl, and cring’d, and servilely ador’d 
H ea veil’s awful Monarch ? wherefore, but in hope 
To disposses.s liim, and thyself to reign ? 

But mark what 1 arreed thee iiowq Avant; 

Fly thither whence thou fledst! If from this hour 
\Y*ithin these hallow’d limits thou appear, 

Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain’d, 

And sea! thee so, as henceforth not to scorn 
The facile gates of hell too slightly barr’d. 

So threaten’d lie ; but Satan to no threats^ 
Gave heed, but waxing more in rage replied. 

Then when I am thy captive talk of chains. 
Proud limitary cherub ! but ere then 
Far heavier load thyself expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though heaven’s King 
Ride on thy %virigs, and thou with thv compeers. 
Us’d to the* yoke", draw’st his tnumpiuint wheelit 
In progressthrougii the road of heaven star-pav’d. 
While thus he spake, Urn angelic squadron 
'bright 

Turn’d 'fiery red, sharpening in mooued hoi*ns 
Their phalanx, and began to hem him round 
t^th -.ported spears, as thick as when a ficl<# 

Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving benck ' ■ 

1 Her bearded grove of ears, which way the wpd 
: Sways them; 'the careful ploughnian doubting 

■■ 'stands, 

Lest on the threshing floor his hopeful sheaves 
Prove chaff. Oa the otlier side, Satan, alarm d, _ 
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Coliectini? all miirht, ililated stood. 

Like Teireriil’ oi* iinremovkl: 

Hi;:? stat!ire r(*acirii tke sky, and on )m crest 
Sat horror plum’d; nor wjnitml' in his grasp 
ifliatseomklhotli spear and sliield: now dread-; 
fill dei*ds 

lia.ve ensnkl, nor Cnly Paradise 
In ’this commotion, hnt the starry cope 
Of heaven lundiaps, or all the elements 
At least had goiie to wrjtek, distnrh’d and torn ; 
tVitli vhdence of this conllkt, had^not soon ] 
I'he Ktermil, to prevent such horrid fray, 
Hung forth in hmueii his golden scales, yet* 

■ seen , ■■ . 

Betwixt Astrea and the Seorpiaii sign, 

AV herein all things created tirst he iveighM,^ 
The pendulous round earth, with baianced air , 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 
Battles aiid realms : in these he put two weights, ' 
The sequel each of parting and of light : 

Tlie latter (piick up dew, and kick’d the beam ; 
'IVhicb (hibi'icl spying, thus bespake the fiend, 
Satan, 1 know tliy strength, and thou know’st 
mine ; 

Neither our own, hut given : what folly then 
To boast w’hat arms can do ? since thine no more 
Than Heaven permits, nor mine, though doubled 
now 

To trample thcc as mire : for proof, look up, 
And rf^d thy lot in yon celestial sign. 

Where thou art weigh’d, and shewn how liglit, 
Jl,ow treak|: 

If thou resist. The hend lookM; up, and knew 
His mounted scale aloft: nor more ; but fled 
Murmuring, and with him fled tiie shades of 
nisrht, ■ 


Tuu powisrt OF nuAurv. 

[Frcwi Paradise Re^-aitied, linole JI.] 

'LBeiial in the Infernal Cov.ncU propo;ies to tempt Jesus with 
female beauty. Satan replies.] 

Set women in his eye, and in his walk, 
Among the daughters of men the fabest found ; 
Many are in each region passing fair 
As the noon sky; more like to goddesses 
Than mortal creatures, graceful and discreet. 
Expert in amorous arts, enchanting tongues 
Persuasive, virgin majesty with mild 
And sweet allay’d, yet terrible t* a]>proach, 
^kill’d to retire, and in retj[i-ing draw 
Hearts after themr tangled in amorous nets. 
§uch object bath the power to softhi and tame 
Severest temper, smooth the rugged’st brow, 
Enerve, and with voluptuous hope dissolve, 
HTaw out with credulous desire, and lead 
At will tlie manliest, resolutest breast. 

As the magnetic hardestTron" draws. <\ 

Women, when nothing else, beguil’d the heart 
Of wisest Solomon, and made him build. 

And made him bow- to the gods of Ms wives. 
To whom quick answer Satan thus, returtfd ; 


TLdiaL in roucb inicvt?!! 

dJI others lyv thrs^dif ; ;>t* i»f <dd 

'ilnin thyself ir.i wiciunkijid, 

TIudr sl^ipe, their rulour. and attraef. .j 
. ^ grace, , . \ 

None arc, lltoti think'll hut lakcu w;ib s;* ‘h 

toys. . 

Before the tiond, \ii!b fliy ciVH% 

Fahe titled of ibid. th*' i“Tth, 

i’a^t wanton eyes on Ihe dauahltu's *rf men, 
And coupled with tlieni, aad a 

Have w'e nut seen, (U- hy heerth 

In courts and regal li tr. hirlJ A 

In wooil i>r grave, by Adi\ 

in valley <u‘ green ineatiuw, in way -lay 
Some Imauty rare, i’alivt.t. C lymeiie, 

Daphne, or Senude, Antiopp, 

Or Amymone, Syrinx, mah); more, 

Too kmg ; then lay'st thy M'ape.s iKO 
atlorhi, 

Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, or lhaii, 

Satyr, or bmin, or S)Ivau? But these hauni'. 
Delight not ail ; among the sons of men. 

How many have witli a smile mmie small iic- 
count 

Of beauty and her lures, erL>ily scorn’d 
^ All her assaults, on worthier t’lungs intent? 

! Bemcmber that Fellean com|ucror, 

A youth, how all the beauties of I he East 
He slightly view'd, andpdiglilly overpay fd ; 
Ihm he surnam'd of Africa iliKiiiish'il 
In his iwime youth the fair Iberian maid ; 

For Soionuui, he liv'd at ease, ami full 
Of homuu*, ’wealth, high fare, aim’d not he.. 
■; ,>'yoiKl:. 

Higher design than to enjoy his state; 
'Fhence to the i>ait of womtm lay expos’d: 
But he whom we attem])t is wiser far 
'fiiau Solomon, of more exalted inimL 
.Made, and set whtdiy on th’ accom]dishment 
Of greatest things; what woman will voit 
iind,- . 

I Tho' of this age the wtjoder and the fame, 

I On whom his leisure will vouchsafe im eye 
I Of foul desire? Or should she confideiit,, 

As sitting queen ador'd on Beauty's throne, 
Descend wdth all Inn* winning charms begirt 
T' enamour, as the zmiQ id \Tmus once 
IFrouglit that ellect on Jove, so fables tell; 
How would one look from liis majestic brow, 
Seated as on the top t>f Virtue's hill, 
Dlscount'nance her despis'd, ami put to rout 
All her array; her female pride deject, 

Or turn to^revere*at awe; for beauty s’tamis 
In th' admiration only of weak minds 
Led captive ; cease t' admire, and ai! her 
plumes 

Fail Hat and shrink into a trivial tc^v. 

At every sudden slighting (piite abash'd : 
'Therefore with manlier objects w-e must try 
His constancy, with smdi as have more shew 
Of wortli, of honour, glory, and popular 
praise ; 

Books whereon greatest men have oftest wreck'd, 
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If I to tr; v’ltrtijer in ^nrt 

'! I ..!! I Iff i -.1 t!i it Htlf\ I n.vf» |jro|Ki.s’(l 

li'ifa frnei imni ann i 

lytrarri.^. uf Jinn^ r;jr, iiivul, :Md aii fhe eartli 
NiiiioitH lii'r-nloh fVoia afi flu* «|nartrr’d \vi 5 Hl>, 
ioal of thi'« ’.'iurii’i iitv'oa »i aia! tu jflflln* neat h ; 

tlif-a llittu art, eantinu' Js foretold 

I'o nu? .oi falaK me it inu-t raijaarn^. 

'riio trial bath imlaiaa^'b] tlan* no \vay ; 

Ktiti»er laorr iuoiour loft and iiM>ro esteem; 
Mo iion.y'ht m'ivantrm'bi. missing whit I aim'ci 
Therefore let pa^^, as they are transitory, 

The kin.iilo!i;s of this world; I shall no ’more 
,-\dvi>e thee ; erain them as thou eanst, or not. 
And thou thyself seeufst otherwise jitcliithi ■ 
Than in a wfuitily rrowii, adcUeted inora'-- 
To rmitemidatioit' ami pro foil nd' cHsfm te, ■ 

As by that early aetioii may he jii«g*d, 

"Allien slipiiiiig from tliy mother's "eye tlio.it 
ireiit'sl ■ 

Alone into the temple ; there w'ast found .. 
Anion| 4 * the irravest Mabbies disjuttant 
(3n |wliits iUkii 4|uestioms fittinijf Mitses' chair, . 
'reaehln,?^, not taught; the clu’ldhuod sheirsthe 
liian, ' ... 

As moniiiig sliews the day. Be famous then ■■ 
By wisdom ; as th}’ empire must extend, . 

So let exteml, ihy mind o’er all the world 
In knowledge, ej'l things in it eonipreherid : 

All knowledge is not couch'd in Moses law, 
llie Fentateucli, or %vhat the Prophets w'rofee ; 
'fhe (Jentiles iiim know, and write, and teach 
To admiration, led by Nature’s light; , 

And with the Cleutiles much thou must converse. 
Billing them by persuasion as thou meanest ; 
’iVithouttlieir learning, how wdlt thou with tliem, 
Or they with thee hold conversation meet? 
How wilt tliou reason with them, how refute 
’fheir idolisms, traditions, paradoxes? 

Error hy Ids own arms is best evinc’d. 

Look once more, ere w-e leave this specular 
inoiiiit, 

^Festward, much nearer by southivest, behold 
Where on the iEgean shore a city stands 
Built nobly, pure the air, and light the soil, 
Athens, th’e eye of Orcece, mother of arts 
And eloquence, native to famous wits 
t)r hospitable, in her sweet recess, 

City or suburban, studious walks and shades; 
See there the olive grove ofi^Vcademe, 

Plato’s retirement, wliere the Attic bird 
Thrills her thick- warbled notes the summer 
Iwiy; ; 

There llowery hill Hymettus with the sound . 
Of bees’ industrious munmir oft invites 
To studious musing; there llissus rolls 
His wMsp’riiig stream : within the wall then view 

2 Fi 


4d4 

I The schools of ancient sages ; his who bred 
j Great Alexander to subdue the w'orid, 

> Lvcenm tlHu*e^ and painted Stoa next : 

J I'hereshalt timu hear and learn the secret power 

* Of harrnonv in toiies and numbers hit 

I vuiee or hand, ai^d various-measured i^erse, 
rKulian charms and Horian lyric odes, 

. Arid his who^gvive them breath, but higher sung, 

,, Blind Melesigeiitv, thence Ifonier call’d, 
j M hose poem Phfsdms ehali erig’d for his own. 

. Thence what the lofty grave tragedians taught 
; hi flouuH or iambic, tearh'crs best 
; Of nmr;d prudence, with delight receiv’d 

• hiju-icf >eutenlious precepts, while they treat 

' (B' fate, and chance, and cliange in huinan life ; 

. Hiuh acti<»ns, ami high pa'^rious best describing: 
i Thence to the fanunm orators repair, 

; Those aucieut, whose resistless eloquence 
1 M'iehled at will that tierce democratic, 

^ t^hook th' ar*ena], and fuimiu’d over Greece, 
j 'i‘o 3Licedon and Artaxerxes’ throne, 

I Ti) sage philosophy next lend thine ear, 

1 From lieav’n descended to the low-rooft house 
Of Socrates ; see there his tenement, 

Whom well inspir’d the oracle pronounc’d 
M'isest of men; from wdiose mouth issued forth 
Mellifluous streams that water’d all the schools 
Or i^cademics old and new, with those 
Surnam’d Feriimtatics, and the sect 
! Epicurean, ami the Stoic severe ; ^ m 

'fhese liore revolve, or, as thou lik’sl, at home, 
Till time mature thee to a kingdom s weight ; 
These rules will render thee a king complete 
Within thyself, much more with empire join’d. 


l’ ALLEGRO. 

Hence, loathed Melancholy, 

Of Cerberus and blackest iliidniglit born. 

In Stygian cave forlorn, 

’Mongst horrid shapes, and shrieks, and sights 
unholy 1 

Find out some uncouth cell. 

Where brooding Darkness spreads his jealous 
wings, ' . ■ ' • 

And the night-raven sings ; 

'riiere under ebon shades, andlow-brow'’d rocks, 
As ragged as thy locks, 

In dark Cimmerian desert ever dwell. 

But come, thou goddess fair and free. 

In heaven yclep’d Euplirosyne, 

And by men, hea!*t-easiug Mirth; 

Whom lovely Venus, at a birth. 

With two sister Graces more, ^ 

To ivy-crowned Bacchus bore : 

Or w'fiether (as some sager sing) ^ 

The frolic wind, that breathes the spring, 
25ephyr, with Aui'ora playing. 

As he met her once a-maying; ^ 

There on beds of violets blue, ^ 

And fresh-biown roses wmsh’d in dew. 

Fill'd her with, thee a daughter fair^f 
So buxom, blithe, and debonair. 
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Haste tliee, Kympl^ and bring witli thee 
Jest und vnntlifoi Jollity, 

Quips, and 4’ranks, and wanton ).viles, 

Kods, and !u‘cks, arid wreatluHi smiles^ 

Such as hang on llehe's rhook. 

Ami love to live in diinple^sleok ; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holdinii’ i>oth his hides. 

(''ome, and trip it, as yon go, 

On the liii'ht iantaslie ; 

And in thy right hand lead with thee 
'rii{^ inountaiiunyinpli, vS’^ieet l^lherty ; 

And, if I give thet* hontnu* due, 

Mirtli, admit me ut'tliv erew, 

To live ^uth her, and live with thee„ 

In mireprovenl pleasures free ; 

To liear the hirk begin his iiight, 

And singing startle tlie dull night. 

From his watch-tower in the skies. 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise ; 

''ilicn to coiiio, in spite of sorrow, 

And at my window bid good-nuuTow^ 
Through the sweet-brier, or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine : 

Mliile the cotdv, with li\'ely din. 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, (»r tlie i)arn-door 
StoTitly struts his dames before ; 

Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
€heerl)r*imuse the slumbering morn^ 

From the side of some hoar lull, 

Through the high wood echoing shrill : 

Some time walking, not unseen. 

By hedge-row cdxns, mi hillocks green. 

Eight against the eastern-gate 
AV^iere the great Sun begins his state, 

Eob’d in flames, and amber light. 

The clouds in thousand liveries (light ; 

While the plowman, near at hand, 

AThistles o’er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe. 

And the mow’-ei* whets his sithe. 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

Straight mine eye hath caught new pleasures. 
Whilst the landscape round it measures ; 
Russet lawns, and fallows gray, 

Where the nibbling flocks do stray ; 
Mountiiins, on whose barren breast. 

The labouring clouds do often rest ; 

Meadows trim with daisies pied. 

Shallow brooks, and rivei's wide. 

Towers and battlements it sees 
BosonTd high in tufted trees, 

W<iiere perhaps some beauty lies. 

The Cynosure of neighbouring eyes, 

Har^ by, a cottage chimney smokes, 

Fx’om betwixt two aged oaks, 

WTxere Cory don and Thyrsxs, met. 

Are at their savory dinner set, 

Of herbs and other country messes, . 

Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses; 

And then in haste her bower she leaves, 

V^ith Thestylis to bind the sheaves;-. . - 


!■ Of, if the earlier sc .'won lead, 

; To the taiuiki hayeot*k in tlie oieid. 
Sometimes with secure deli-iht 
^I’he uphnfd vrill iiivite, 

tVheii the merry belL riim' round, 
j And the jocumi rebec!. s HCiLM'l 
^ To many a yoiith, am! many a 
■; Daiiein^jr in thes clHs|nerhl ^ \ .afie ; 

■ And yanuii' uinl obi come forth to play 
; On a suu.dnne hulidiiy, 

] Till thelivelmm da}-rjbt fail : 

' Then to the spicy mit-bncAn ale, 

! With >t(iries luhi af many a iVuit, 

] Ifow fairy Mab I be jun!;et- eat ; 

! She was pinrhhL aiid pnUhl, 'die ^aid ; 

And he, by friar’s lantern hal, 

: Toils how the druduiiic’ iiaMiti sweat, 
j 'Fo earn fns €reaiu-l»owI dtily sel, 
j When in one night, ere glinip'^e of iriorn, 
j Ills shadowy flail luith thre.-^ird theciu-n, 
That ten day-lalwovrs could not end ; 

Then lies him down the luhhar fleiiil, 

And stretch’d out all the ebiinneyV lengtli, 
Basks at the tire his hairy strength ; 

And crop-full out of doors Iu‘ flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed tluyv creep, 

By whispering winds mh.»ii lulFd* asleep. 
Towei*hi cities please m then, 

And the busy hum of men, 

Where throngs of knights inn! luiroi« bold, 
, In weeds of peace, high triuiriplis hold,, 

■ With store ot ladies, whose bright tfycs 
Eiiiii iulluerme, and Judge the prue " 

Of wit, or arms, w'Idie both contend 
To win her grace, wlumi all comuKuid, 
There lute Ilymeu oft appear 

In saffron robe, with taptu- cl era*, 

And pomp, and feast, and revelry, 
l\Tth ]q>ask, and antique juigeuntry : 

Such sights as youthful poets di*eam 
On summer eves by haunted stream. 

Then to tlie well-trod stage anon. 

If Jonson's learned stH'k be on, 

Or sweetest Sliakspeare, Fancy’s child, 
tFarhle his native wood-notes* wild. 

And ever, against, eating cares. 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Married to immortal verse ; 

Such as the meeting soul may pierce. 

In notes, with many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out, 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning. 

The melting voice through mazes ruimkig, 

, Untwisting ail the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of hannony ; 

That Orpheus’ sdf may heave his head 
From golden sliiifiber on a bed 
Of heap’d Elysian flowers, and hear 
I Such strains as would have won the eai' 
j Of Pluto, to have quite set free 
HiS’ half-regain’d Eurydice. 

These delights if thou canst give. 

Mirth, with thee I mean to live. 


JOHN 


II r, ' diu UiMpU'ii,! 

I'Kt* ul' V. iihitrl f;dH<*f*l»re.fK 

ntr4' lifflf 

Hr fH! tru* !riin»i with alt tchu’ tcn^! 

D^pII ::i iiih* !♦r;il^L 

rhnri^^'t haih nith irau^ly hliapej^ 

A> lliith iif;ii'sf)erli*>%: 

Ay^ii," (V !uuttK that pcwipki the ^anWaiii!?; 
Hr ilrf^'uriN* 

I he <»f \lerp!ie*i*’ tralii. 

Ih'it liauh thn's ai«l knly,* 

ffa;i, jL . !i(!»4 .Meljisitrlnily I 
II iitiy i»; ttia liritrlif. 

Ta hit tie* n( Immao 

Aful tlierethre !i» our ma^akor vk'W 

IherlaifI with hlark, staifj llli*aioi«‘ji hue; 

Blaek. loit suvh as iii isteerii 

Priure MemfiouV si:4er luia'lit heseem. 

Or that htarrhl Ethiop queen that strove 
Tt» set her heauty's praise above 
The sea.jiyriiph>.' mnl their powers offaiidetl : 
Yi^ thou art hitrher far ikweemled. 

Thee lifi^htJiairhl Ve.4a^ long of jore^ 

To solitary Saturn bore; 

His fluu^’liter she (in Saturn's reig'U, .' ■ 

Stuii luixtiire was not held a stain) 

Oft in |i;liin«ienn|i^ bowers and ,q’lade5 
He met lier» ami In secret shades 
(If woody Idas inmost gTove 
tVhiUl yet tliere \vm no tear of Jove. 
roim\ pen-five limn devout and purc% 

SoIku’, hiedf'tst,. and demure, 

AH in a robe of darke>t li'rain^ 

Flowing with inajestie train. 

And salde sttde lawiij, 

Over thy decejii shoulders drawn. . 

Come, hut keep thy wonted statej 
UTtii 4?veri step^, and musing ^uit; , 

And looks commereing with the skies, 

Iliy rapt soul sitting in thine eyes; 

Tiiere, held in indy passion still. 

Forget thyself to marhk, til! 
tVitii a sail leaden downward cast 
lliou fix them on the earth as fast : 

And join with thee calm Peace, and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 

And liears the IHuses in a ring,^ 

Aye round akuit Jove's altar sing: 

And add to these retired liOlsure, 

That in tritn gardens takes his pleasure : 

But first, and chiefest, with tliee bring. 

Him that yon soars on golden wing, 

Ouidiag the licry-wheeied thnme. 

The cherub Coilteinplalion ; 

And the iiiute Silence hist along, 

'Less Philomel will deign a song, 

In her sweetest saddest plight. 

Smoothing tlie rugged brmv of Night, 

While Cynthia checks her dragon yoke. 

Gently o*’er the accustom'd oak 

Sweet bird, that shiinifst the noise of folly. 

Most musicaL most meiancholy ! 
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■ Thee, rhantress, oft, the woods among, 

! woo, to hear thy evmumng; 

And, missing t^hee, I walk unseen 
On the dry sniootlusliaven green, 

I VI htdiold the wandering moon, 

Hiding near her ludiest noon. 

Like one that fiad T»een led astray 

, 'Flirou^h the lieavcn's wdde pathless way; 

And oft, as if her head she bow’d, 

Stoordng through a fleecy cloud. 

Oft, on a plat of rising ground, 

I lu?ar tlie far-otf e-urfeu sound, 

Over some wide-waler’d shore, 

Swinging slo-w witli <nilea imar: 

■ Or, if the air will not permit, 

Some still removed plat\^ will fit, 

Where gltnviirg embers thnuigh the room 
Teach light coiiiiterfeit a gloom ; 

' Far from all rt?sort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth, 

^ Or the belinmids dro^rsy cliarai, 
i' To bless the doors frocri nightly harm, 
i Or ,kt my lamp at midnight hour, 

I Be seen in some high lonely to^ver, 
iriiere I may oft out-w'atch the Bear, 

'IFith- thrice-great Hixnnes,^or misphere 
The spirit of Plato, to unfold 
What worlds or xvhat vast regions hold 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook 
Her niansioii in this fleshly nook : # 

And of tijose demons that are found 
I In hre, air, flood, or under ground, ♦ 
i IFhose pow'er hath a true consent 
j lYith planet, or with element. 

I Sometime let gorgeous Tragedy 
i In scepter d pull come sweeping by, 

I Presenting I'hobes' or Pelops' line, 

C)r the tale of Troy divine ; 

Or wdiat (though rare) of later age 
Ennobled hath the busidn'd stage. 

But, O sad virgin, that thy power 
Might raise Musfius from lus bow’-erl 
Or' bid the soul of Orpheus sing 
Such notes, as, warbled to the string*. 

Drew iron tears down Pluto's cheek, 

And made Hell grant what lov^ did seek 1 
Or call Tip him that left half- told 
The story of Cambuscan bold. 

Of Camball, and of Algarsife, 

And who had Canace to wife, 

That own’d the virtuous ring and glass; 

And of the wondrous horse of brass, 

On which the 'Partar king did ride; 

And if aught else great •bards beside 
1 n sage and solemn tunes have sung, ^ 

Of tourneys, and of trophies hung. 

Of forests^ and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the ein% 

Thus, Night, oft see*- me in thy pale career^ 
Till clvii-suited morn appear, . 

Not trick’d and frounc’d as she was w®nt 
VYith the Attic boy to hunt, 

, But kercheft in a comely cloud. 

While rocking winds are piping loud. 


JOHN Mwmn. 


Or tislictfid witH B, ^ 

When tlie gmt bath blown Im iillj 
Ending on the rustling leaves, # 

With minute drops from off the euv^s. 

And, when the sun begins to fling 
His flaring beams, nu^ gtifVless, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 

And shado'ivs hrown, that Sylvan lovcs^ 

Of pine, or monumenlal oak, 

Where the rude axe, with heaved stroke^ 
Wu^ never heard the nymphs to^ ilaiuit, 

Or fright them from their fmllowhl haunt. 
There in close covert by some brook,, 
"VTliere no profaner eye may look» 

Hide me from Day*s garish ey^e> 

While the hoe with honied thigh, 

'i'hat at her flowery work doth sing, 

And the waters murmuring, 

*^ITth such consort as they keep, 

Entice the dewy feather'd Sleep ; 

And let some strange mysterious dream 
"H^ave at Ids wings in airy stream 
Of lively portraiture display’d, 

Softly on my eye-lids laid. 

And, asT wmlce, sweet music breathe 
Above, about, or uriderndftth, 

Sent by some spirit to mortal good, 

Or the unseen genius of the wood. 

But kt my dtie feet never fail 
To ivaik^he" studious cbdsters pale, 

And love the high-embowered ruof. 

With ahtique pillars massy ]>roof, 

And storied windows richly dight^ 

Casting a dim religious light: 

There let the pealing organ blow. 

To the fuli-voic d quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear. 

As ma)5^ with sweetness, through mine ear. 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes. 

And may at last my weary age 
Find, out the peaceful hermitage, 

The hairy gown and mossy cell. 

Where I may sit and rightly spell 
Of every star that heaven doth shew. 

And .every herb that sips the de-w; 

Till old experience do attain 
To something like prophetic strain. 

These pleasures. Melancholy, give. 

And 1 with thee will choose to live. 


Y ijjp once more, O ye laurels, and once more. 
Ye myrtles brown, , with ivy never-sere, 

I come to pluck your berries harsh and crude : 
Andf with forced fingers rude, 

Shatter your leaves befpre the mellowing year 
Bitter constraint, and sad ’occasion dear,- 
Compels me to disturb your season due ; 

For Tbycidas is dead, dead ere his prime. 
Young Lycidas, and hath not left his peer : 
Who would not sing for Lycidas? he kdew 
Himself to sing, and build the lofty rhyme; 


’ He nuHt not florJ uptin lii» niitoty hb^r 
ihiwept, mul wekcrTf the |frirviiijV,^ wind, 

_ WithrmI ll|* mood of huiiv ?r;in 

' Begin them of thy «cil. 

’ That from hene'^th tbo of 4^!', Hpnn^ : 

■ Begin, and *HH!iunrbiit loolly s-'Acop tlv -tring. 
lienee with denial v:rii. ami vo;, 

, So may wutie 

! With lucky worii*^ favor my 4e4hfd nrii ‘ 

; And, as he toni 

A^iid bid fair |iv;ire be to m\ ntsfour! ; 

? For were iniisM upon •■ielA'^ame Inl!,^ 

' Fed the same In ibuuluntt *^b.i»ie. ufid nlL 
Ihigtnher fcofh. ere the iikdi Ia«u^ appear'd 
; Under the opmnog eye-liih of tbe morn, 

, We drove afield, and both toeeilier heard 
^ What time the urey-fly niudn Ijer lioru, 

i Battening our fltieks ith the fre^li of niirht, 
jOft till the slur, that rose, at eveniiui: briudit, 

I Toward heavenV deKU*nl had *«lo|#'d hi^ wester- 
! ing wdieeL ■ 

I Meanwhile the rtiral ilittiei were nut mute, 
i Temper'd to the oaten flute ; 

I llou^i'h Satyrs clanebi, ami Faults with rioven heel 
From the glad sound would not be sdewnit loti'.;'; 
And old Hamtetas htv'il t« hear our sOiig, 

But, O llte lieavy clirmge, lunv thou art gone, 
Now thou art gone, and fitter iiiiml reiurii ! 
I’hefc*, sliephenl, t live tite wiiwki am! ill serf eaves 
wild thyme and the gatidiiig vine ifergrewn, 
Ami all their eelme^^, limurn ; 

The willows, and the lni«id fop«i*« grecfti* 

Shall now no more he liinm 

Faiining their piymw leafisE to thy soft !»y». 

As killing m tlie canker to thif nine, 

Or taint-worm to the weaidinghcrdNiliat graw, 
Or frost to flowers, that their gay ward robs wear, 
tUhen first the white-thorn blows ; 

Such, Lycidas, thy loss to shepherds* ear. 

\Fheiro were yc, Nymfdis, when the remorse- 
less .deep ' " ' ■ ■ ' ^ 

Clos'd o'er the head of your lov’d Lyifulas ? 

For neither were ye playing on the steep, 
MTiere your old biirfis, the famous Druids, He, 
Nor on the shaggy ttq) of l^fona high, 

Nor yet were Ikva spreads her wward »t renin : 
Ay me I I fondly dream j done ? 

Had ye been there— for what could that have 
What could the Muse herself that Orpheus bore, 
The Muse herself, for bar enchanting son, 
'VFhom universal nature did lament, 

When, by the rout that made the hideous roar, 
His gory visage down the stream was sent, 
Down the smfift Hebriis to the Lesbian shore? 

Alas I what boots it with incessant care 
To tend the homely, slighted, shepherd's trade, 
And strictly meditate the thankless muse ? 

; ' Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

. Or with the tangles of Nemra's hair ? 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
rrhat last infirmity of noble mind) 

, ■ To icorn. delights and live laborious day® ; 

I'But the fair guerdon when we hope to ' 
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Uut ii<ii the 

I'lf d ?riy trvr^^Hiyi** frir?^. ; 
Mi rHsia’tiJ Mn!,, 


fh..* 

'i'liL fiHi' in l»r.'’»a#1 rnmf^r lieji: 
firi* y! 1 j‘*/ii.iff, |«y Ihme |»yrt* even 


*' F 6 f»»‘ 

N.u* jr; t/,, 

An h* f.,»‘ 
liuf l;vj'', yrjtl 

And |<ei'!Vr! lif ;i(U>J*ylik,nnif 

,K liv liisily ny «%'ieh tleed, 

Oj > fii irli Faifi* lit hi\iM*n f\|n*ei thr mi‘v4A' 

H' lyuiitMii Arellit hiK iiii»l tfiuu hufjyrkl iFtmi, 

FtjHiutlu‘.hj|iii)yr MiHi'inf., ri'invnkl uilh vuriil 
r-e 4 .* 

1 h:n. ‘-train I lirnial yf a higher mmvl : 

Blit ihia my nat iirnfee‘1% 

Ami Imiein* III the lii?fiilti nf I lie 
1 h'it rrmie in Xe|tt!uir*% |ilwi ; 
lie ;i%kM llt«? fiml a^khl tlie felon wind^^, 

H liiii iiard iiii.*.lni|i li.ith dinnuhi tlib gentle 

Aik! ^|ue^t’Jni’ll every ciiHt of ruirfetl wings 
IJnti hl»nr« IVmii iif Viicli teikecl proftiiintwf : 

Tliey knew iml Hi" Im stwry ; 

Apjl lli|»|wtailes tlieir answer firiiiga 
lliat iiul u l*bsl was from liis iliiiigenii st 
The air \%m ratlin, nml ini the level hriiie [ ^Fiicwe timii/ perhaps, nnderthe wheiming tide^ 

Sleek lhiiiii|ie iiiili all Iter sinters pkty’d. I -Tlsitsfc tlia imttoin «f the monstrous world; 

It mm tliit llfilril aiirl perrnlioiw twsrk, I Or whether thou, to our mokt vows denied,. 

Built ill the c!vli|wt%awl riggkl with eursen dark, | Skepkt hy the fable of Belierus old? 

Ilijif. mnk m 'Irm' tluit ssierefl heanl of tliiae. | Where the p*eat vision of the guarded mount 

Next CA’iiniis, reviuviKl hinn went footing slotv^.-fBoaks towards Xhtmancos and Bayon^s hold; 
Ilk rimiifle luitry, aindli’is Iwimet sedge, ! Look homeward, angel, now, and melt with 

liiwrouglil with figures dim, and tm tiie edge 'j 'nith: 

i#ikA’» to tliut ^anguineliower im^AWtbed with woe. i And, <) ye didpliins, waft the hapless youth. ., 
Ah! w‘!m hath reft** (quoth he) my dourest i Weepho moix% woftilshephtn’ds, weepnomore. 


But thuf^two-Immlpd engine nt the door 
; Stands ready to smite onee, aiicl smite no more/' 
Alplivus, the dread voioe is pa.^t, 

That shrank Ay streams; return, Sifilian Aliwe, 
Ayid rail the vales, and hid them hither cast 
nn.dr bells, and Ihiwerels of a thmr-ainl Innas, 

\ valleys Imv, wbifi*e the mild whispers use 
t H shades, and w’anfim wiiifls,iimi gushing brooks, ' 
Oil wlnm* fresh lap the sirarUNtarsp.-irtdy looks ; 
Thrrnr hither all yrnir i|naint eiia uielFd Wes, 
That oit the green i *'»‘f snrk the honied showers, 
And purple all the uasnind with vernal fliiwers. 
Brings the ivithe priinro-e that forsaken dies, ' 
l‘he tufted erow4oe. and pale jessandne, 

The white pink, and llie pan>y freak’d with jet,, 
The glowing violet, 

I1ic niii^*k*r«iKe, and the ivelLattired woodbine, ■ 
IVkh emvglips wan, that hang the pensive head,' 
Am! every flower that sad em!»roi{|ery wears: , 
Bid Amaniutims all his beauty shed, 

And dadodiilies fill their cups with tears, 

’r# ftirew the laureate liarse where Lymd lies, '" ■ 
For, 80 til interpose $> little easg. 

Let our frail thoughts dallj" with false surmise ; 



pledge r' 

Last C4iijii\ ami last did go, 

The pilot Aif the Clalikuin lake; 

Two iiiitHsy keys he bore of metals twain, 

(I’iie goIdVn opes, the iron shuts amain,) 

He shook his, mitered kicks, and stern bespake: 
How well cimld I have spared fur thee, young 
swain, 

Enow of such, as for their bellies' sake 
CTeep, and iiitriiile,, and ellnih intA> the fold? 

Of other care they little reckoning make. 

Than how tii Krraiulde iit the shearers feast. 
And shove nway the worthy hidden guest ; 
Biini! inottihs! that scarce themselves know how 
to htdd 

A filiccp-hcKfk, or ha%'c Icarnkl aught else the 
That to Ilie failthftil herdmarf s art belongs ! 

I? hat recks li them ? What need they ? They 
are sped ; 

And, when they list, their lean md flashy songs 
Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched straw ; 
I'he iiiingry sheep look up, and are not fed, 
But,^ swuin with ’tvind and the rank inlst^ they 
draw. 

Hot inwardly, and foul contagion spread : 
Besides what the grim wolf with privy paw 
Daily dOYOU/s apace, and nothing said : 


For Lycitlas your sorrow is not dead, 

Sunk though he be beneath the watery door; 
So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed. 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head. 

And tricks his beams, and with new-spangled 
ore 

Flames in the forehead of the morning sky; 
So Lycidas sunk low, but mounted high. 
Through the dear might of him that walk'd 
thf waves ; "* ... 

Where, other groves and other streams 
With nectar pure his oozy locks he laves, 

And hears the unexpressive nuptial song. 

In the blest kingdoms meek of joy and love. 
I'here entertain him all the saints above. 

In solemn troops, and sweet societies. 

That sing, and, singing*iii their glor}’-, move. 
And wipe the tears for ever from his eye|. 
Now, Lycidas, the shepherds weep no more ; 
Henceforth thou art the genius of the shore. 
In thy large recompense, and shalt be good 
To all that w^ander in that perilous dood. 

Thus sang the uncouth swain tO the oaks and 
rills, • ' 

While the stilj. morn went out with sandals 
grey ; 

He . touch’d' ^ the-iendir :::stops':,of quill%if 
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With eager thnugrht wnrlrliiiir liis dor* lay ; 

And now frnn li«id oti*i*tciii d ont Ml tnt* 

Iiilis, ^ , 

And now was dropt into im swf^vn mxt 
At hat he rone, and twItfhA hh mmim bine: 
To-Jiorrow to iVodi woi»ili> and |>a«ttiros» naw. 


■ ■ ■ ensiles-' 

Til* 

The Aritiitfanf Sjdtift iiftcri^mU in thi‘ IwWt of Th^r*m 
Cmim, whk bb'cruw. 

The .toll/. ■■■ ■ ' 

Bmthifr* ■ 

Sf'cund Bndhpr. 

SdbHmf the Nymph. ^ ...» 

I'W flftt Seen® 4hco'i?ett t wiM i»ooa. 

The Atiendmt SfAHi deKendff or enters. 
Before tbe starry tliresbold of Jove's eourt 
My mansion is, 'wlrere those jmmortal shapes 
Oi bright aerial spirits live inspher'd ^ 

In regions mild of calm and serene air, 

Above the sinoke and stir of this dim spot, 
^Vhich men call earth ; and, with low-thougbtea 
care 

Confin’d and pester’d in this pinfold here. 
Strive to keep up a frail and feverish being, 
UnmindM of the crrnvn that virtue gives, 
After this mortal change, to her true servants. 
Amongst the enthron’d gods on sainted seats* 
Yet soma there he that ‘by due ste|m ai^pire 
To lay thtir just hands on that golden fcey 
That opes the palace of Eternity 
To such #my errand is ; and but for such, 

1 would not soil these pure aiu!»roskd weeds 
With the rank vapors of tiiis sin* worn inould. 
But to my task* Neotune, besides the sway 
Of every salt flood, ana each ebbing stream, 
Took in by lot ^twiNt high and nether Jove 
Imperial rule of all the sea-girt isles. 

That, like to rich and various gems^ inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep. 

Which he, to grace his tributary gods. 

By course commits to several government. 

And gives them leave to w'ear their sapphire 
crowns, 

And wield their little tridents : but this isle. 
The greatest anfl the best of all the main. 

He quarters to his blue-hair d deities; 

all this tract that fronts the falling Sun 
.I^Rbbler peer of mickle trust and pow^'er 
Has in his chax*ge, with tem]>er’d awe to guide 
An old and haughty nation, proud in arms : 
Where his fair offspring, nurs’d in j^rlncely lore. 
Are coming to attend their father’s state. 

And new-intrusted sceptre ; but their w^ay 
Lies^through the perplex’ d paths of this drear 
wood, 

The nodding hortdr of whose shady brows 
Threafs the forlorn and wandering passenger ; 
And here their tender age might , suffer perib 
But that by quick command from- aoirreigif: Jove, 
I was dfepatch’d for their defence and guarji: 
And listen why ; for 1 will telb you now 
What never yet was heard in tale or -^ng,. , . 
From old or modem bard, in hall or bower. 
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» 4 -* ti**? i \rvi\ 
k h ,rii[r*i r't|» 


IMcchnsj, that fir^t frmn 
, the 

'After iho 

, Conning iWt* Tu-rfuniv , 

(In CirceV island fell; *“ 1>» < 

t The daiighler of the ^ au nb. 

Whpover tasted* lo*^! hi** ’i/j 
A nd ilfuriiward fvll itifA a 

Thir^ nymph, lliaf liiuW hh. * i / *»« k^i 

, Willi ivyberrie-s wroatb'd. a. id hi- 
' Had by‘hii«, ere he purled Hitious ,i ^i*u 
Much like his father, but id. in-tin'r 
^Vhom tlierelbre >'be Itroicjhf up. and rouitit 
■ narifd : ^ . 

i Who ripe, and fVulic of lu- ;iji% 

llovitig the Celtic ««nI iberi ui lichC. 

; At hast betakes him in thi^ toniii ee wih»| 

'! And, in thick shelter of black sfude^ cmb.rwer'd, 
Excels Ilk mother at her niijhtr art^ 

Offering to every w'eaty traveler 
Hk orient lirpior in a cry^fal 
To quench the drought of Fliudm.H ; which as 
they taste 

(For most do taste tfirougli fond iutemperale 

tliirst) 

Soon as the piition their liiiiiiaii rouiite- 

nance, 

The express resciiibhiiice of the g'lels, iseliaiigkl 
Into Muno bruli^h furui of w«df, «r liear, 

I Or ounce, or tievr, h«ir» or bearded tfoat, 

‘ All other parlH remaining an they ^lere; 

And they, si? perfect k lliinr misery 
Not oneo perceive their foul di«ligiiVe*iwiit,» 

But boast tlieni«4*.lve& more comely than Indore ; 
And ail their frIeiidH and imihe home forget, 
To roll with pleasure in a seiHiial stye* 
'riierefore when any, favor'd id' high Jo%’e, 
Chances to pass through tins adventurous glade, 
Swift as the sparkle of a gliiriciisg star 
I shoot from heaven^, to give him safe coiivi^y, 
As now 1 do; but first I must put off 
These my sky-robes spun, out of Irk’ wotff. 
And take the weeds and likeness of a swain 
That to the service of this house belongs, 

Who with Ms soft pipe, and smooth-dittied 
song, 

IFeli knows to still the wild winds when they 
roar, 

And hush the waving woods ; nor of less faith, , 
And In this oUce of his mountain watch 
Likeliest, and nearest ttj the present aid 
Of this occasion. But 1 hear the tread 
Of hateful steps ; I must he viewless now. 

CoMUs enters with a eharming^7*iHl in otie hamL 
Im in the other; with him a rout of 

wmnMio% headed Mke sundry mris of wiki bemte^f 
but othermse like mm mid 'women, their apparel 
glittering ; they come in making a riotous mid 
unruly noise, with torches in their hands* 

Comm* 

The Star, that bids the shepherd fold, 
j;N0#’'the*top of heaven doth hold; 
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Ami tlif |rikl«*4 rlr of ila? 

Ilii^ ffliHiirij a\k‘ ilath alLy 
In tiu' A'Jifith' strcMni ; 

/Iml till* hlp|fi« H‘jii hw ii|f»ar<i 
MihuIh ihe *ki'%k} pale* 

t awards tUr MthrV u<#i4l 
Of lii> fiiaisihrr in fla* r;i‘4* 

.itr'dinin *ht\ , an4 Fi»rtst^ 

-MiiiuU'lil ;«n»l fk‘ri*lry. 

I i|tM ami Jalklr 

Ifraiil Iwk^ «ith rn-.y twine, 

ndnix, dra|i|«ifi|r 
ijn4 Id Ifialj 

Ami AfbjM* Hi'-h ‘'rnipiilnus litMfl, 

Ftriti A4’n 'unl *^i»ur >nvi»rityj 

tinnr in ihmlmx lie* 

iy that Hfv ni' lamT firc^ 

Iiiiitate the hliirn' 4|fnri% 

Im. jn thrir fii| 4 ’iitly wiitelifttl spheres, ■ 

Lead in nmad the mnntlm md years. 

The snmnls mul with all their iiiiiiy drove, 
Xow in the liUHfii in uaveriiti; morrke move t 
And, on the tawny siiimIh and shelves, 

'rrip the pert fairies and the dapper elves* 

By diiiipkd hnmk and fwiiiitain hriin, 

"ilie wtaitUiiymplis, deck'd with daisies trim, 

I 'heir merry %iikm and pastimes keep ; i 

What liatli niirht to do with sleep? j 

Night Initl* belter nwcjets to pn>ve, 

Akitiiw umv Wilkes, and wakens love. 

C*o«i€, ltd «» imr rites begin; 

*Ti» only daylight that makes sin, 

Wliicii these duii shades will ne'er report:— •' 

I fail, giiildesH of nocturnal sport, 

Dwrk^velFd Cotyito, to wliom the secret iaine 
Of miiliiigM torches burns ; mysterious dame. 
That ne'er art call'd, but wlfeu the dragon 
womb 

Of Stygian darkness spits her thickest gloom. 
And miikes one blot ot all the air ; 

Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, 

Wherein thou rid'st with Hecat', and befriend 
Us thy vow'd priests, till utmost end 
Of all thy dues be done, and none left out; 
Ere the babbling eastern scout, 

'f he nice morn, on the India steep 
From her cabin'd loopAiole peep. 

And to the tell-tale sun descry 
Our conceal'd solemnity, 
i'ome, knit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantastic round. 

The Aimaure, 

Break off, break off, I feel the different pace 
Of some chaste footing near about this ground, 
iiun to your shrouds, within these brakes and 
trees ; 

Our number may affright: some virgin sure 
(For so I can distinguish by mine art) 
lElenighted in these woods. How to my charms. 
And to my wily tridns: I shall ere long ^ 

Be weli..stockea with' as fair a herd as grazd 
About my mother Circe. Thus I hurl 
Aly dazzling spells into the spungy air, ^ 

Ox power to cheat the eye with blear illusion. 


^ Ami it hike presentments, kst the place 
i And my quaint habits breed astonishinent, 

■' And put the damsel to suspicious diglit, 

^ IVhkh must* not be; for that's against my 
] course: 

; I, under fair pretence of friendly ends, 

; And welLplae'd of glo/ing courtesy 

I Halted with reasons not unplausible, 

{ Wind me into the easy-heax-ted man, 
j Ami hug him into .snares. B^heii once her eye 
‘ Hat ft met the virtue of this magic dust, 

; I shall appear wmxe harnikss %ullager, 

, Blmin thrift keeps up about his country gear. 

{ But here she comes; I fairly step aside, 

; And hearken, if I may, her* business here. 

I ^ The mien* 

! This way the noise was, if mine ear be true, 
j My best guide iio$v; inethouglxt it was the 
j -, ■ sound 

j Of riot and ill-manag'd merriment, 

I Such as the jocund ffute, or gamesome pipe, 
i Stirs lip anion^ the loose unletteTd hinds ; 
When for th& teeming docks, and granges 
fall 

III wanton dance they praise the bounteous 
Pan,. 

And thank the gods amiss. I should be loth 
To meet the riidene.ss, and swill'd insolence. 

Of such late ivassailers ; yet, O I ivhere else 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
i In the blind mazes of this tangled Wood? 

My brothers, when they saw me wearied out 
With this long way, resolving here t<f lodge 
Under the spreading favor of these pines, 

Stept, as they said, to the next thicket side. 

To bring me berries, or such cooling fruit 
As the kind hospitable woods provide. 

They left me then, when the gray-hooded 
even. 

Like a sad votarist in palmer's weed, 

Bose from the hindmost wheels of Phoebus’ 
wain. 

But where they are, and why they came not 
hack. 

Is now the labor of my thoughts ; 'tis likeliest 
They had engag’d their wandering steps too 
far ; * . 

And envious dai'kness, ere they could return, 
Had stole them from me: else, O thievish 
night, 

VUhy shouid'st thou, but for some felonious end. 

In thy dark lantern thus close up the stars, 
I'hat nature hang in heaven, and fill'd their 
lamps ^ 

\Fith everlasting oil, to give due light 
To the misled and lonely traveller? ^ 

This is the place, as well as I may guess. 
Whence even now the tumult of loud n^th 
Was x'ife, and perfect in my listening ear ; ‘ 

Yet noughtbiit single darkness do.l find. 

Wkat tills might be? A thousand faqjasies 
Begin to throng into my memory. 

Of calling shapes, and beckoning shadows dire. 
And airy tongues, that syllable men's names 
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On sands, and sliores, and df>,-crt wildernesses. ^ 

These thoughts ma}'^ startle vs ell, but not a?^tfnmo, 
The virtuous iiiinfi, that crer %vaiks atleiHlen . 
By ft str«>iig cliampinn, Ttinseienee.'— 

O* welcome "ptire-ey'd failh> white-hantled hope, ; 
Thop hovtring aiige!, girt with golden %rings,, , 
And thou, uiihiemisli'd form of ehastily ! 

I see ye visibly, and now believe 

That ikv the Stipreme Gtmcl, to w’hoiiii all things 

-m-'' ■ ■ ■ 

Are hut as slavish oMcors of vengeant:^, 

send a glistTing guanlian, if need weri% ' 
To keep my' life and houen^ unuisaird. ; 

Was 1 deceiv'd, or did a sable ekmd : 

Turn forth her silver liiiifig on the night? j 
I did not err, there does a sable cloud . 

Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 1 
And cast a gleam over tins tufted grove; 

I cannot halloo to mj brothers, but 
Such noise as I can make to be heard: farthest | 
111 venture; for my new-enliveifd spirits 
Prompt me ; and they perhap.s are not far off. 

soNun 

Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen , 
Within thy airy shell, f 

By slow Meander's margent green, • 1 

And in the violct-embroiderhl vale, ! 

Where the lovelorn nightingale ^ 

Nightly to time her sad song inourneth well, 
Canst tIuCi not tell me of a gentle pair 
Tlmt iikest thy Narcissus fire ? 

O, if thou have 

Hid them in some dowery cave. 

Tell me hut where, 

Sweet <|ueen of parley, daughter of the sphere I 
So may'st thou be translated to the skies, 
And give resounding grace to all heaven's 
harmonies. 

Enter Comn.^. 

Comus» Can any mortal mixture of earth's 
mould 

Breathe such divine enchanting ravishment ? 
Sure something holy lodges in that breast, 

And with these raptures moves the vocal air 
To testify his hidden residence. 

How sweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of silence, through the empty vaulted night, 

At every fall smoothing the raven-down 
Of darkness, till it smil’d ! I have oft heard 
My mother Circe with the Syrens three, 

Amidst the flow^ery-kirtled Naiades, 

GuHing their potent herbs and li^leful drugs, 
Who, ast-hey sung, woidd take the prison'd soul 
An4|a|l^#lu> Elysium i Scylla wept. 

And chid her barking waves into attention, 

And fell Charybdis murmur'd sof6 applause ; 

Yet tlgrey in pleasing slumber iulFd tbe sense. 
And in sweet madness robVd it of itself i 
But such a sacred and home^folt delight. 

Such sober certainty of’waking blisl^ -.f - ' 

I never heard till now. — Hi speak to her, . 

And she shall be my queen. — Hail, foreign Woh- 
derl ‘ -f'- ■ ‘ ‘ - 


Whom ffrtuift thc?e did never 

breed, 

rnle>s tbe godde^** that in rnril dtrinv 
JHveirsI livfi* wilfj Ihui. tu' i* .ifi. by !dc-f 
Forbidding «*vt‘ry bleak uni. -jelly bur 
To touch the prot.|4Cri»n« faTrowfli » ftb'U f-ill wmul. 
Lfifi, Nay, gciitiv ^lu*|lht»rlL ill lont ilrat 
priiise 

That waddrcH'^M to uiiaftcmiini: car** : 

Not any boa^t nf wkill, Inf vxtrcuu' Hhil’l 
Mow to regiiin m> mj crM «'HUi|r*T]iy, 

CornpcHbi itic to Jiuakv I lie ciniiiint'iH lb bo 
To give me aiHwer from fjcr i icudu 
imL iriiat chaiife. good holy* hatii bereft vivi 
thus ? 

Lmi. Dim darkiHMf, luulthif^ leafy l.ibyriuth. 
Com. Could that diudeyou U‘*nnneiir«u*-beritu 
guides ? 

Lad, Thev left me weary m\ agr*is«y tui f. 

Com. By falsehood* m diNmuiie^y or v fyv ? 
Lmi, To seek r the valley fridndly 

spring. ■ . 

Com. And left your fait side all unguanleti,, 

lady ? 

Lad. *rhey were but f^vain* iiiid purpitsM quirk 
.reiiini* 

Cam. Berhaps forestalliiig night prevented 

them. 

LmL Mow easy my liiisfortuiie is to bit ! 

Cam. Imports tlieir los«, beside the present 
■ need ? 

Lad. No less iliati if I should my brolliers lo»ie. 
Cam* Were they of mitiily priimb or 
ful hlmm ? 

Xm(L As snuMith as Hebe's their tinmamr'd lipf* 
. , Cam* Two such I iiw, what time the lalmrki o.t 
In his loose traces from the furrow came. 

And the swink't hedger at Ids supper Siit ; 

I saw' them under a green inantihig ^ine* 

That crawls long the Ride of yon small hiil, 
Plucking ripe clusters from the tender siumts ; 
.Their port wmsmore than human, as the}’ bttiod : 
I took It for a fairy vision 
Of some gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colors of tlie rainbinv live, 

And play i' the plighted cloiuls* 1 wm awe-Ktriick 
Ami, as I past, 1 il^orsliipt ; if those you seek, 

It were a journey like the path to heaven, 

To help you flmi them* 

Lad* tjrantle villager, 

What readiest way would bring me to that place ? 
Cam* Due went it rises from this slmibby point* 
Lad. To find out that, good shepherd, I sup- 
pose, 

In such a scant allowance of star-light, 

Would overtask the best land-pilot's art, 
Wittiout the sure guess of welLpractis'd feet. 

Cmi. 1 know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or bushy dell of this wilil wood, 

And every bosky bourn from side t<i aide. 

My dally walks and ancient neighborhood ; 

And if your stray attendants be yet lo<ig'd. 

Or -shroud within these limits, I shall know 
Eli TOrrow wake, or the Iow-roo»ted krk 
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I*r<>m hrr imllet rouse*; if otljarwig% 

I you* latly, to » low 

Bot loyal whero yioi may l>e 

Till further 

i tiiko thy w«r<! 

An«I triifit thy hoiie-t ofIVrM courteBVj 

till hoioior fouiid in lowly ahecls 
ifh wooky rafters, than in tupViry halls; 

In fotirts of princes, where it first was nam'd 
Ami yet i% inosi: pretemliol : in a place 
Jojitis warrfiiitrd thitn this, or less samre, 
lyaaiim*! he, that i slumhl fear to rhanire it»- — ■ 
!'*)« me. hirst iVoviiknmn, anil square rnv trial 
'to my proporiwifd strenirth— ShrphenI, lead on, 

lEa:eimt, 

Tkf 7\rff Bmtkfn\ 

Mi^ Mr, Unmuliks ye faint «tars ; anti thou, 
fiilr iiimiii,' 

I’hat wont’s! to Imre the traveller s heaison. 
Stoop Biy pale viHJige throu|Ldi an amber cloud. 
And disinherit Chaos, that reiirns here 
in douhle of darkness and of shades; 

Or, if your inllnence he <|uite damm’d up 
Blth fdaek wsurpinir mists, some gentle taper, 
I'houirli a ruslucaiidle from the wicker hole 
Of some elay habitation, visit us 
IVilli lliy IwigOeveird rule of streaming light ; 
And tliou he our star of Ax’cudy, 

Or *ryrian i’yiiosure. 

A>c, Br. i if our eyes 

Be Iwirrhl that happiness, might we Init hear 
The fiildud Hof.ki penn’d in their w'attled cotes. 
Or of pfwtoriil reed wdth oaten stops. 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village cock 
roiiRl the night watches to liis feathery dames, 
'TwmiM ho tome «oI»ce yet, some little cheering, 
In this close dungeon of mmummms houghs. 
But, O that hapless virgin, <mr lost sister I 
*iriiere may she wander now^, whither betake her ' 
From the chill dew, among rude burs jmd this- 
tles ? “ 

Perhaps some cold hank is her bolster now. 

Or ’gainst the rugged bark of some broad elm 
Leans her nnpiliow’d head, fraught wdth sad, 
fears. 

What, if in wild amazement ami affi-ight? 

Or, while wc speak, within the direful grasp 
Of savage hunger or of savage heat-? 

EL Bk Fence, brother : be not over-exquisite , 
To ca«t the fashion of uncertain evils: 

For grant they be bo, while they rest unknown, ■ 
What need a man forestall his date of grief. 

And run to meat what he would most avoid ? 

Or, if they be but false alarms of fear. 

How bitter }» suck self-delusion i 
I do not think iny sister so to seek. 

Or so unprincipled In Virtue's book, 

And the sweet peace that goodness bosoms ever,,, 
As that the single want of light and noise . , j 
(Not being in danger, as I trust she is .not,) 
Could stir the constant mood of her. calm^ thoughts' 
And put them into misbecoming plight*. 

Virtue could see to do what virtue would 
B)yher own radiant light, though sun -and moon - 


Were ir the dot «ea snalc. And Mlsdom s self 
Oft seeks to sweet retired solitude ; 
tfhere, with her best nurse, Coiitempklion, 

She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 

That In the varimis bustle of resort 

IVere all too ruHIed, and sometimes impaiFil. 

He that has light vrithln his own clear breast 
Alay sit i' the centre, and enjoy bright day: 

But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughts. 
Benighted ivalks under tlio mid-day sun ; 

Himself is his own dungeon. 

See, Mr, "Tls most true, 

That musing meditation most effects 
The pensive secrecy of desert cell. 

Far from the cheerful haunt of men and herds. 
And sits as safe as in a senate-house ; 

For who wotiid rob a hermit of his weeds. 

His few books, or his beads, or maple <lish. 

Or do his grey hairs any violence ? ^ 

But Beauty, like the fair Hesperian tree 
Laden with blooming gold, had need the guard 
Of dragon-watch, with unenchanted eye. 

To save her blossoms, and defend her fruit. 

From the rash hand of bold incontinence. 

You may as w'ell spread out the unmnnd heaps 
Of miser's treasui*e by an outlaw's den. 

And tell me it is safe, as bid me hope 
Danger will wink on opportunity. 

And let a single helpless maiden pass 
Uninjur'd in this wdld surrounding w'a.^e. 

Of night, or loneliness, it recks me iTot ; 

I fear the <lrea<l events that dog them both, 

Lest some ill-greeting touch attempt the person 
Of our unowned sister. 

Ei, Bi\ 1 do not, br-otlier, 

Infer, as if I thought my sister's state 
Secure, without all doubt or controversy ; 

Yet, where an equal poise of hope and fear 
Does #’bitrate the evept> my ,3[mtme ,m 
That I incline to hope, rather than fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion. 

My sister is not so defenceless left 
As you imagine ; she has a hidden strength 
Which you remember not. 

Sec, Br, What hidden strength. 

Unless the .strength of Heaven, if you mean 
that? • 

EL Br, I mean that too, but yet a hidden 
strength. 

Which, if Heaven gave it,, may be term'd her 
own; '• 

'Tis chastity, my brother, chastity ; 

She that has tl^at is clad in complete steel ; 

And, like- a quiver'd nymph with aiTows keen. 

May trace huge forests, and unluirboi-'d heaths. 
Infamous hills, and sandy perilous wulds ; ^ 

Where, through the sacred rays of chastity. 

No -savage fierce, bandit, pr nioimtainee*?. 

Will dare to soil her virgin purity.: , 

Yea there, where very desolation d walk. 

By grots and caverns shagg'd with hom.d ©hades. 
She may pass on with U;p.hlench'd maj[esty, , 

I Be it-pot dono m pridp, or in- presuipp^ion, J 

I S'oi^pe' say^ipo \yalks-.by .wght J 
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In foir or lire, hy lake or moorish fen, 

Blue meagre Img, or stubborn unhhl gliost 

That breaks liis'raagie chains at eiirftHi time^ 

No gobliin or swart fairy of the iiiiifle, ; 

Hath hurtful power f^'er true virurinity. i 

Bo ye believe me yet, or shall I call 
Antiquity from the ohl selioollt of Hreeee 
To testily the arms of chastity ? 

Hence had the huntress Bian her dread how, 

Fair silver-shafted cpieeiy, for ever fkiste, : 
Wherewith she tamed the !»riudet! lioness 
And spotted unnuitaiiupard, hut set at iimiiilil 
The frividons bolt of (‘upid ; gods ami men ^ ' 
Fear’d her stern frown, and she was qiiten i/ 
the w(N)ds. ^ ^ : 

Ifhat was that snaky-lieaded Gorgon shields 
That wise Hinerva wore, uneonquerM virgin, 
IVherewith she freez'd her foes to eongeard ^ 
»But rigid looks of chaste austerity, [stone, j 
And iiohie grace, that dash’d hrule violence 
^Vith sudden snhjration and Wank awe? 

So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity, 

That, w’hen a soul is found sincendy so, 

A thousand liveried angels lackey her, 

Driving far off each tiling of sin and guilt ; 

And, in clear dream and solemn vision, 

Tell iier of things that no gross ear ran hear ; 
Till oft converse with heavenly liahitants 
Begin to cast a beam on the outward 8liB|\e, 

The iinpcdl^ed temple of the mind, 

And turns it by degrees to the sottrg essence, 
Till all be made immortal: but when hmt, 

By unchasle looks, loose gestures, and foul talk, 
But most by lewd and lavish act of sin, 

Lets in defuement to the inward parts, 

The soul grows clotted by contagion, 

Imbodies, and imbrutes, till she quite lose 
The divine property of her first being. 

Such are those thick and gloomy shadows 
damp, 

Oft seen in charnel vaults and sepulchres 
LingTing, and sitting by a new-made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd. 

And link’d itself by carnal sensuality 
To a degenerate and degraded state. 

Sec, Br, How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh, and crabbed, as dull fools suppose* 
But musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

AM a perpetual feast of nectai^’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns. 

' -SI" * List, list ; I hear. 

Some far-off halloo break the silent air. 

, Se6, Br. Methought sotoo; %vh4 should itbe? 
„ » For certain, 

Either^some one like us nigbt-founder’d here. 
Or else some neighbor woodman, or, at worst, 
Some roving robber, calling to bis fellows. 

Sec, Sr, Heaven keep my sistei% Again, 
again, and near ! ^ . 

Best draw, and stand upon bur guard. 

MkBr,^ ■- Til halloo: 

If be be friendly, he comes well * if not, . 
■Defence is a good cause, and Heaven be for ns. 
IBntertkeAttenikcnt Spirit habited like a 


i/.if *ir#' I n;* : q ** 
tu t-l- 

' iU’« ivr»-| 


'rhaf^lialloo I *%h»*nhl 
Lmne not too near, you f.JI 
A;u>. ^VLaf voh t' i*^ 

Hpealv ^ ■ 

SVt . Jh\ O briitlivr. T?** ru) ibtlou’*- *.l.op|jcr*l. 
s^iirc, 

A7. Br, I'liyr-inf I’l hove vtr.uiu liau* 

oft tielay^tl ' 

I’he huddlinV brook fr« io».*r iiiv 
And vuvoloii’d of ffff» 

Ilou thou here, **^1 aiu lialli any 

niiii 

Slip! fron$ tlfo fold, or y^tuuw bid lo%f hB fbun, 
t>r uethrr tht* |o*iil fbuk fArnonk * 

Htov cofddVt tiiou liUf! ihiN iLuK i.r*pu -frr'd 
nw'ik ? 

Spit, O iny luvM mavtiu'v li^ur, a!ol hk next 
jo)% 

I rante not here on ^uch ii trivial toy 
As a «itrayM ewe. or to pursue the stealth 
Of pilfering wolf: not all the fleiu’v iveallh, 
TItat doth enrieli these downs, h worth a thouiriit 
To tbb my erraitd. and the cure it hriHi^ht. 
But. O niy virgin lady, where Iv she f 
llow' fhatiee she h not in yoi:r eompaiiy ? 

Ei, Br, To tell thee witlly, sheplienh withmit 
bliitiie, ' ■ 

Or our neglect, we h^f*t her ii» we mim\ 

Sptr, Ay inettidnippy ! then my four)* arelriie. 
EB, Br. Tllmt fearn, good lliyrhis? I*r*ytlit»e 
brieiv ihow, 

iS)ur. Ill tell ye: li» nol vain m Iblmltitis. 
(Thotigfi m esteemhi hy hIiiiIIow ignoriiiife,) ^ 
What the sage poets, titiighi by ilie Immmly 
Muse, 

Storied of old in high immorta! veiw, 

Of dire chimeras, and enchanted inles, 

And rifted rocks w’bose entrance leads lo hell ; 
For such there he, hut unhellef is hliini 
WithinAl^'® navel of this hideous w-ooil. 
Immur’d in cypress shades a sorcerer dwells, 

Of Bacchus and of Circe born, great (hmiue, 
Deep skill’d in all his inotlier’s wdteheries ; 

And here to every thirsty wanderer 
By sly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

IVitli many murmurs mix’d, whose pleasing 
poison ■ ■ ' ■■ 

The visage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeness of a beast 
Fixes instead, unmoulding reason’s mintage 
Character’d in the face : this have I learnt 
Tending my docks hard lyv V the hill]? crofts, 
That brow this bottom glade ; whence night by 
night 

He and his monstrous rout are heard to howl. 
Like stabled wMves, or tigers at their prey, 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate 
,In their obscured haunts of inmost bowers. 

Tet have they many baits, and guileful spells, 
.To inveigle and invite the unwary sense 
'^Of them that pass unweeting by the way. 

^TMs evening late, by then the chewing ilockg 
Had ta’en their supper on the savory hei*b 
OfliMt-grass dew**besprent, and war© in fold. 
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I irif h fit W'*t» ii li|rN|1 a IkiIjIc % 

Wall y I* niiii 

#th ll.iMiitujj liHJii-'ySiHrkli*, riwl 
i^fmr 

7iiy fMr.ii 

Tu!f'.iiir\ I 4i| iii*r fill ; Imt. rf» 5 ;i flo'^e, 

i hv uy>hfril ri«ar %\;\h }i|i anijilt^f flu* woihL* 

AihI h,i ♦! Hh* ;tir ; 

»IA«’h I timn a whik^ 

I lli iih ‘•'ikinH? 

in f|,e Jr«f‘A>y frig!ifi*il 

I k.it fhr litb*r }i,!in*|ik; 

lik*' ii strain iff rkli diHtiir*! |H*rfiimes, 
Aiiif Kit»la n|»»is the air, that ch 4 *ii mkwr 
U aviiM.k ma* >lia AvariMiHtl she might 

ihyfv hrr uatuHs iiml W never mare, 

^till tn he I w«.< all ear. 

Xml ti«#k in ,slniiiis that might create a saul 
r'lnier tin* rihs nf Heath ; Init O ! ere long* 

1'*Mi well I did perceive it was the voice 
Of* my mt»>t hmmrM lady, your dear sister. 
Ama/’fl ! stnoiL harrowhl with grief and fear, 
Aiifl, «■> pw^r hapless nightingale, thought f. 

How s«eet tlioit siiigst, how near the deadly 
inure* ! 

'fhen down the law ns I ran with headlonghaste, 
ILroiiali paths and turnings id'ten tia^d hy day, 
gtiided liy iniiie ear, I found the place, 
IVimre llml dainifd wi'/ard. hid in sly disguise, 
(For so 1*5* fortaiii sigiw I knew,) had met 
Already^, «*re my best s|H*erl could prevent, 
llie akilcss inriocent iadj*, Ids w'lsfdd pm* ; 
lllio geiitlv askhi if he had seen ««ch two, ■ 
Supposing liiiii smne ueighhor villager. 

Longer I durst not stay, hut soon I guess’d 
Ye were the two she weani; with that I sprung 
Into HW'ift diglit, till I had Ihiiiid.you here ; 

But further know 1 not. 

Si*\ H)\ <) night, and shades! 

How are ye join'd with hell in triple knot 
Against the unarmhi weakness of one virgin^ 
Alone and helpless I Is this the confidence 
You gave me, brother? 

LV. Mi\ Yes, and keep it still ; 

Lean on it f^dVIy ; not a period 
Shall be unsaid for me; against the threats 
i )f maHee, or of sorcery, or that power 
lYhiciierriiigmen call chance, this Iholdhrm, — 
Tirfut? may be nssaiLd, but never hurt, ^ 

Surpri«*d llv imjnst force, but not enthrail’d: 

Y ea, even tliat, which mischief meant most harm. 
Shall in the happy trial pr(H*e most glory : .. 

But evil mi itself’ shall back recoil, 

And mix no nnwe with goodness; when at last' 
Gatherid like ac«m, and settled to itself. 

It shall be in eternal restless^ change ^ 

Self-fed and seif-ccmsuin’d : if this fail, 

I'he inllarh! firmament is rottenness. 

And earth’s Inise built on stubble- — But come, 
let’s oin 

Against the opposing will and arm of Heaven , 
May never tins Just sword be lifted up'j ' / ' ' " 
But for that damn'd miigician, let him be, 'girt 

2^2 


, triih a!? the grisl)** legions tliat troop 
l.'iider tfu* sootv flag of Acheron, 

Harpies and llydras, or all the iwnstrous 
; ^ forms « 

I 'Twixt Africa and Ind* I'll find him out, 

? -Hid force him to return his purchase hack, 

'! t )r drag him by tli'i curls to u foul death, 

I Chirs’d as liis life. . 

I *%f>. . ■ ■ Alas I gfwd venturous youth, 

j I love tliy courage yet, and bold emprise ; 

I But here thy sword can d«i thee little stead , 

I Far other arms and other w’ea|>ons must 
i Be those* that f|uell the might of hellish charms: 

I He with his bare wand can unthread thy joints, 
j And crinnhle all thy sinews. 

JKL Br» * M'hy pr’ythe, shepherd. 

How durst thou then thyself approach so near. 
As to make this relation? 

Spii\ Care, and utmost shifts, * 

’ How to secure the lady from surprisaJ, 

I Brought to my mind a certain shepherd lad, 
j. Of small regard to see to^yet well sldlFd 
In every virtuous plant, and healing herb. 

That spreads her verdant leaf totlf morning ray 
He lov’d me well, and oft would beg me sing; 
Which when I did, he on the tender grass 
M'onid sit and hearken even to ecstasy, 

And in requital ope hia leathern scrip. 

And show me simples of a thousand names, 
Telling their strange and vigorous faculties; 
Amongst the rest a small unsightly i^ot, 

But of divine effect, he cull’d me but ; 

"J"he leaf was darkish, and had prickleB on it. 

But in another country, as he said, 

Bore a bright golden flower, but not in this 
soil : 

Unkno\vn, and light esteem’d, and the dull swain 
Treads on it daily with his clouted shoon: 

And yet more medicinal is it than that moly, 

I ’Fhat Hernies Ohee to wise Ulysses gave ; 

He call’d it haemony, and gave it me. 

And bade me keep it as of sov’reign use 
'Gainst all enchantments, mildew, blast, or damp. 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 

I purs'd it up, but little reckoning made. 

Till now that this extremity compell'd : 

But now I find it true ; for by*this mean^ 

I knew the foul enchanter though disguis'd. 
Enter’d the very lime-twigs of his spells. 

And yet came off : if you have this about you, 

(As 1 will give you when we go^ you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer s hall ; 

Where if he b|, with dauntless hardihood. 

And brandisn d blade,,»rush on him ; break his 
glass, 

And shed the luscious liquor on the grouifd. 

But seize his wand ; though he and his curs.’d 
crew # 

Fierce sign of battle make, and menace high. 

Or like the sons of Vulcan vomit smoke, 

Y^et will they soon retire, if be but shwnk- , 
m Br, Thyrsis, lead on a;pace. I’ll follow 

thee ’■ . ? 

And some good angel bear a shield before us* 



hh rabble, and the Tyady 
chair, to wham he, affer^' kw which ike puts 
ha, and gaec about to rue. 

Comm. € 

Nay, lady^ ni ; if I Init wave tliis wiiii<l, 
Your*iierves are all eiiaiii'il up in alukmter, 

And you a stattie,, nr, as Daphne was, 
Eocd-beiind, that lied Apelfo. 

Lad, FonI, do iiol 1wa«t ; 

Thou eanst aot tourli the freedom of luv mind 


Blit all to please ho 4 %{iie the rurinu-* • 

; Amt set to wfwk iniilions of* 

\ That ill tlieir gn*eii-»‘liO|n weavo the sinooth- 
i Imirhi ailk, 

5 To fkek her 8wii« ; wiii llinf no foriii>r 
J Be vaeani of her |d#»ulyi; in her ow'ii iofii% 

1 She hiitelihl the alDwurshipt ore, 4iid iirevHnol 

I gaiii% 

To store her rtiililren with : if «II the worli! 


With all thy eharms, alllumgh tliisi eorpWaimd Should in a pel of teiiiperatiee feed mi |oiDe. 
Thou hast immanaded, while Heaven neesgowL s Drink du* eiear striono, and nolloiu wear 


Cmm IThy are you vest'd, lady ? IThy do you 

.. , . fmwM' ? . 

Here dwell no frtnvns, nor anger ; front these 
gates 

Sorrow flies far : see, here he all the pleaaurw, 
1'hat fancy can heget on youthful thought®. 

When the fresh hlood grows lively, and return® 
Brisk as the April buds in primrose-season. 

And first, behold this cordial julep here, 

That flames and daiioes in his crystal Imunds^ 
With spirits of bnim andfrapant syrups miss d; 
Not that nepenthes, which the wife of Thiliie 
In Egypt gave to %Jove-hani Helena, 

Is of such power to stir up joy tis this. 

To life so friendly, or so cool to thirst, *’ 

Why shouil you be so cruel to yourself, 

And to those dainty limbs, whkil nature lent 
For gentie usage and soft delicacy } 

But you invert the covenants of her trust. 

And harshly deal like an ill borrower 
With that which you receiv’d on other ‘term® 5 
^por.ning;the‘Unex 0 inbt condition. 

By winch all mortal frailty must subsist, 
Refreshment after toil, ease after pain. 

That have been tir’d all day without repast, 

And timely rest have w^antod; but, fair virgin 
This wdll restore all soon. 

I.ad. ’Twill not, false traitor ! 

^will not restore the truth and honesty. 

That thou hast banish’d from thy tongue with 
lies. 

Was this the cottage, and the safe abodOi 
Thou toid’st me of? What grim aspects are these. 
These ugly-headed monsters f Mercy guard me ! 
HcJioe with thy brew’d enchantments, foul de- 
ceiver ! 

Hast thou betray’d my credulous innocence 
With visor’ d falsehood and bas% forgery ? 

And w^ouid’st thou seek again to trap me liere 
Wfth Bekerish baits, fif to ensnare a brute > 
Weafe it a. draught for duno when she banquets, 
I would not ta^e .thy treasonous offer ; none 
But simh as are good men can give good things ; 
And that which is notgpod,Ts not delicious 
To a well govern’d and wise angetite.. 

Com, Q foolishness of men 1 that lenditheiy ears 
'3^0 those budge doctors of the Stoic mr^ 

And fetch their precepts from the Cynic tul)^ 
Praismg the lean and sallow abstinence* ' 


iliil 

fric:e«i, 

The AILgivcr would be uutlifiiikbh would be uu- 
'prais’il, 

Not half his riche® known, awl yef <'lcK|h-.bi : 

And ive should serve lam a® a gnulmua muster, 
As a penurious niggard his weallh ; 

And five like nature's Imsiards, aol ^her mmn, 
ITho would be i|uilc surdiargbl w iili her own 
weight, 

And strangled with her warte fertility ; 

The earth ciimberM, and the wiiigbl air ilarkbi 
willi plumes,' ' 

The herds would nvef*tiiulliftido their lord®, 

The sea okrfraught wmiM »well, and lh« un- 
sought diaiiwjruls 

Would mi mnhlmM the fi^relieiiil of tiie detp# 

And Hobwtiid with stain, that they billow 
Wouldgroiv inur’d to light mid euimt ill laid. 

To gaxe upon the sim with sIwniHilesa bro%v* 

List, kdy s be not coy, mid be not 4 
With that same vaunted itawt, virgljiily. 

Beauty is. nature*® coin, must not be Iwiirded, 
But must be current ; and the gootl thereof 
Consists in nmtual aiul piirtakeii blits, 

Unsavory in tlie enjoyment of itself ; 

If you let glip time, like a neglected rote 
It withers on the stalk with liiiigiiish’d head. 
Beauty is imture's brag, mul mmt be shown 
In courts, at feasts, and high solemnities. 
Where most may wonder at the workmaiwhip ; 
It is for homely* features to keep home, 

They had their naineliiance ; coarse complexions, 
And cheeks of sorry grain, will .«*rvo to ply 
The sampler^ and to tease the housewife’s ivooL 
What need a vermeiLtinctiiFd lip for that, 
Love-darting eyes# or fcrtsws like the Morn ? 
There was another meaning In tboae gifts ; 
Think what, and be advis’d ; you are but young 
yet. 

' Lad, I had not thought to have unlock’d my lip® 
In this iinhaliow’d air, but that this juggler 
Would think to charm my judgment, as mine eyes. 
Obtruding false rules prank’d in reason’s garb* 
I hate when vice can bolt her argumants# ^ 

And. virtue has no tongue to cheek her pride.— ^ 
Impostor ! do not charge most innocent nature. 
As if she would her children' should be riotous 
With her- abuhdaiwe-j she, good oaieress, 
M©®whw’ptovMon only to the good;, 


MttK M'lLTO^C. 
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llmt lir# It'? her Ijiwa^ • ^ 

,\iMi liifh iliftatf s|tai‘e tem|mriinet* : j 

If t*v.i»ry jn*'! iiwri. that naw piftM tvitli i 

If3fl luit ananlaratp aini slHre ' 

i ?f fliat ltr*Hily-.|K«a|a*r’'ii luxury 

Nhiv uiHUj Muiit* fuw \%tih €:%:eesf?^ I 

ftjll wmM he well diiiipenJi’'d ■ 

In uii'-s*|H‘rt!.soii« even pn>|«)rtiuii,, 

Aial 4iv uu whit enfumher’d with her store ; 

Awl t'lH^fi tiie ll'iver wuiihl !»e better thurik'd, 
praise «!ise imifi: fur swhuAh gluttony 
Sr i*r to llea?‘«i amitKi his gorgeotis feast. 
But nith hefotCed hast* lUijrrafitude 

anil UlaH|fin!me*i his feeilen Shall I go on? 
Hr have I said emniich? ‘fo him that dares 
A riu ^ hh profane tongue wdtii emitemptuous words 
the s«ii-elad fHover of chastity, 

Fain wimki I someth iiig say, yet to what end? 
’rijtm ha^t nor ear, mw soul, to apprehend 
’I'he **uhii!iEie mnion, and high mystery, 

That mu>t he uttered to unfold the sage 
And ^erinus dortrine of virginity ; 

And thou art w’ortliy that thou sliouldst not know 
More happifiess than this thy present lot. 

Kfijoy your dear wit, and gay rhetoric, 

I” hat hat h so w ell been taught her da‘/.zUngfeiice ; 
‘ilniii art not lit to hear tliyself conrincM : 

Yet. shoiikl I try, the unrontjadied worth i 
Hf tliisi pure cauW would kindle my rapt spirits 
'F'o Mirh ^ dfintH'S of sacred vahemeimt, 
lliat fltiaifi tiling's wmilil hi imivhi to sympathize, 
Ami the Imite earth ivmiM lend lienierves and 
..iliiike,. ■■ • ■ ■ 

Till all illy nmgie structures, rear'd whiffs, 

MA^re ihititerkl i«t<j heaps oAr thy false iiead* 
CiVwi. Bim Ifthlea siot ; 1 feel that I do fear 
Her words m% of hy some superior power ; 

Ami though not mortal, yet a cold shuiiderliigdew 
Hips mt all o'er, as w^hen the wrath oiJovt 
Speaks thunder, and the dmins of Erel^us, 

‘fo some of Saturn’s crew. I must dissemble. 
And try her yet more strongly. — Come, no more ; 
lliis is mere nioiral babble, and direct. 

Against the canon-laws of our foundation; 

I must iHJt suifer this : yet ’tis but the lees 
And settlings of a melancholy Mood: 
lint tliiK will cure all straight : one sip of this 
M'ill bathe the drooping spirits in delight, 
Beyoiici the Miss of dreams. Be wise and taste. 

TAe Mmihen m0h in with mords drma^ arrest 
kk ijkm mU qfMihimd, unibrenk Uagaimiihe ' 
gnnmd : iim nmi make sign of resUiance^ but 
are liii tirivm lu. The Aiimduni Spirit comes 

fii. 

Spirit 

Mliat, have yoti let the false enchanter *scape ? 
O ye mistook, V® should have snatch’d Ms Wand, 
Am! boimd him fast ; without hlsTod ifevets’d,. 
Ami backward miitfcew of dissevering power,. 
We cannot free the lady that sits here 
In stoiiv fetters hiM, and motionless: 

Yet sfciy, be not distgrb’c! ; now i'betMnk me. 

Some other^meane I have whieh may be us’d, ■ 


Mliieh cSice of WeMwus old I fram’d, 

The soothest, shepherd that e cr'^ |iipM oh plains. 
^ ^ There is a gentle iiyinpii not far from henca, ' 
That with' mofkt curb sways the smooth Severn 
stream, " . ' " ' ■ 

Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure ; 
lYhilom she was the daughter of Locriney^ 

TImt hmi the sceptre from his' father brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the. mad pursuit 
Of her enraged stepdame Ouendolen, 
Commended her fair innocence to tlie flood, 
'fliat staid her flight wnth his ci’oss-flowdng course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom play’d, 
Held up their pearled wrists, and took her in. 
Bearing her straight to aged Nereus' hall ; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear’d her lank head. 
And gave her to his daughters to imbathe 
In nectar’d layers, strew Ai with asphodel ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense 
Dropt in ambrosial oils, till she reviv’d. 

And underwent a quick immortal change. 

Made goddess of the river : still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows. 
Helping all urchin blasts, and ill-luck signs 
That Hie shrewd meddling elfe delights to make^ 
WhicS she with precious vial’d liquors heals ; 

For %vhich the shepherds at their festivals 
(’arol li^r goodness loud in rustic lays. 

And throw’ sweet garland wreaths into»«her stream 
Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And, as the old swain said, she can unlock 
'I'hc clasping charm, and thaw the numbing spell, 
If she be right invok’d in warbled song ; 

Fox’ makleuhood she loves, and will be swift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself. 

In hard-besetting need ; this will 1 try. 

And add the power of some adjuring verse. 

SOJTGfl 

Sabrina fair. 

Listen where thou art sitting 
Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave. 

In twisted braids of lilies knitting 
The loose train of thy aniber-dr opping hair ; 
Listen for dear honor’s sake,.. 

Goddess of the silver lake, 0 

Listen, and save. 

Listen, and appear to us. 

In name of great Oceanus; , .. 

By the earth-shaking N"eptime's mace, ' A 
And T ethys’ grave majestic pace, ' A 

By hoary Nei*e^i.^’ wrinkled' look. 

And the Carpathian wi^rd’s hook, 

By scaly Triton’s winding shell, ’ 

And old soothsaying Glaucus* spell. 

By Leucothea^s lovely hands, ^ 

And her son that rules the strands, . 

By Thetis' tinsel-slipper d feet, .. 

And the songs of Syrens sweet; 

By dead ParthenopVs dear tOmb, ^ 

And fair Ligea’s golden cbinb. 

Wherewith she sits on diamond rock»;^ 

Sleeking her soft alluring locks ; 


M9 ' . _ 

By all the that daiic® t 

Upon thv streams with wily 
Rise, rise, ami heave thy nwy head, 
h'roni thv ooral-paven bed, # ■: 

And brhile in thy heuclIoii^iT wave, 

‘ihll thou our suumums answer'd have. 

' Listen, ami save. 

Sahrma ri.seH^j[ittend&! ht^ imter>^nipnpfw^ and sm^&\ 

By the yushv-friii,iirefl hank, 

•ifhereiTrinvs the willow, and the tmier dank. 

My sliclixter i hririot stays, 

'Ftikik set with agate, am! the azure slieen 
t)f twrkois hlm%"an{l endrahl green, 

'I'hat in the rhanmd strays ; 

"tThilst from oh’ the waters fleet 
'ffius I set my printkss feet 
O’er the emvsii|fs velvet head, 

That bends not as I tread ; 

Gentle swain, at thy reqaest, 

I am here. 

Spir. Goddess dear. 

We implore thy ]>oweri'ui liand 
I'o undo the charmed hand 
Of true virgin here distrest, ■ 

Tlirmigii the force, and through the wik, 

Of tinhiest enchanter vile* ^ 

Saln\ Shepherd, 'tis niy oflke he«t 
’fo help ensnared chastity ; 

Brightest lady, look on me : 

Thus I siij^nkle on thy hreast 
Drops, thiit from my fountain pure 
I have l^ept, of precious cure ; 

Thrice upon thy finger's tip 
Thrice upon thy ridded Hp : 

Next this Kiarhle venom'd seat, 

Sme»/d with gums of glutinous heat, ; 

1 touch with chaste palms moist and cold : ■ 

Now the spell hath lost his hold ; 

And I must haste, ere morning hour. 

To wait in Amphitrite's bower. 

Sabrina descends^ and the Lady riaesi out of her 
mat 

Spir, Tirgin, daughter of Locrine, 

Sprung of old Ancliises' line, 

May thy brimmed waves for this 
Their, full tribute never miss 
From a thousand petty rills. 

That tumble down the snowy hills : 

Summer drought, or singed air, 

• ver scorch thy tresses^ fair, 
r wet October s torrent flood 
Thy molten crystal fill with nm|i ; 

May thy billows roll as^bore 
The beryl and the golden ore ,* 

Ma/thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tOwer and terrace round, . , 

And h#re and there thy banks upon 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon. 

Come, lady, while Heutea,li^di| m grace, ’ 
Let us % this cursed place, '! ^ i ' 

Lest the sorcerer us entice 
With some other new device. 

Not a waste or needless sound. 


■JOHN MILTON. 
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Tyi we come to hulici* gncuoi ; 

I ftlial! hi* yoia* faitliful giiidt* 

Through this gliouity e*'nvrt whi*'* 

Ami ink n^my thviii'e 

Ls your father's n*>idom't% 

Where this night are nwt in 
Many a friend to grain Lite 
Ills wbhhl ; and hc^idf* 

All the swaliifi, that there «!4d*% 

With jig'S find ninil ibiiif e report ; 

We catch lliem at tlivir HporL 
And cmr sudden fioniii;: there 
IVill double all their iiiirth nml rlicvr ; 

Conte, let tw liahtc, the grow Idiih, 

But night nils moiuiin h yet in the fmiL^ky. 

The Serue yrmHiiuy /Mtru and 

the premimtnf ra^ik ; ikm mwo lo 
ciw, after iheia ikf Aiitmlani Spirit ^ triih Ihu 
lire Sroiherx^ and ike Lmiy* 

'Scrxii* 

Spir. Back, shepheril?#, kick ; emmgh 
Till next siin-Hldne Imliduy : 

Here be, without dtick or nod 
Other IrippliigK to hr trod 
Of lighter t-oes, am! t^uch court giiifie 
A^ Alercury tliil lir.it device 
With ilie luindng Dry«ile?<, 

On the lawiisi, ami mi the lean. 

Thw mmmti Sony pmmiif ilmii ia ikrir i aihry 
ami A father* 

Kohle lorfl, aiii.l lady bright, 

I have brought ye new liiliglit ; 

Here lieliold m goodly gwiwn 
Three fair brattchoi of your own ; 

Heaven hath timely tried tludr ytHitli. 

Their faith, their patienre. ami their truth, 

And sent them here thrmigh hard mmixi 
M'ith a ercHvn of deathless’ prake, 

To triumph in vietoriotis dunce 
O*or sensual folly am! Intemperance. 

Tim dun res Ifemf} ended, the SpirU 
Spir. To the ocean now 1 fiy, 

And those Imppy climes that lie 
Where day never shuts lik eye, 

Up In the broad iields of the*«ky; 

Tiiere I suck the liiiulcl air. 

All amidst the gardens fair 
Of Hesperus, and hk daughters three 
That sing about the goldeii' tree ; 

Along the crisped shades and bowers 
Eevels the spruce and joc.iiml Spring ; 

The, Graces, and the rosy..bosoai'd lloura. 
Thither all their bounties bring ,• 

There eternal Summer dwells, 

And west-wdnds, with musky wing, 

^Abont the cedarn allays fling 
'Nard and cassia's balmy smells* 

Iris there with humid bow 
.'Waters the odorous banks, that blow 
‘ Flowers of more mingled hue 

■‘T^n her purfled .scarf cm show ; 

[ AA^,drencae» with JSlyslandew 
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If your farn l>etrue) 
llfil** lyuiriftt Ii ;iiiit| rosi'*?** 

^Vltfro \jiofjii^ oft rf|»osi% 

U';a'ir}tf nf hin winiiMl ♦ 
lu *l.ifiil‘or ’'•»!!, mol Of! iuroiiufi 

fin! f.-tr .ilinvi* ill **|rsiiitlmi 
( I u|*f4. i«»r hm <1 ,'wlra«e*il, 

llyl'i'* }m lifjir INyrIir hWftt i*ntrarjc'4, 
\(ivr livt 'ftiiiifirring IiImifh hmg 
'no trof* 4’oiHont fill* aniorig* 
hi-*. f*t<‘riial I'»ri 4 c^ 

.noi from lior fair »rw|iott«*<l 
1‘ twiijs firo to ht* koriy* 

Voufli and Joy ; h»t Jnv<* liiith Hworn. 

lint iit*n my task in fimootlOy done, 

1 rail lly, or f run 
Oiiirkiy in the pwn eartli s end, 
nliero flip welkin slcnv dntJi kenci, 
And from t lienee cun soar assimn 
^ 1*0 till* eiirners of the mimii. 

MoiiaKthiil tvmild follow me, 

Love virtne : she alwie is free: 

She ran tearli ye litne to elimh 
liitrher than the splier^' ehime ; 
i>r if virtue feeble wwj. 

Heaven itself m'oiihl stoop to her. 


T# tkf Alffhiinptif* 

i} Molt 1 1 K« AW, that iin yon hlonmy spray 
IVarhIeHt «| eve, when all tli# woods ar© slilL 
Timii with fresh hops the Inverts henri dosfe 
ill, % 

While thi Jo% h$^m k»i cm propitimts May* 
Thy liquid notes taai'©I<i«e day^ 

first heard before the ihalloir MUj 

Portend success in love ; O if Jove's will 
Have liiikll that amorous power to thy soft iay. 
Now timely sing» ere the rude bird of hate . 
Foretell my hopeless doom in some g'rove nigh; 

As tliou iVoiu year to year hast sung too late 
I'lw my relief, yet hadst no reason why : 

’IPhether the Muse, or Lov'e nail thee his mate. 
Both them I serve, and of their train am L 

Oh ku arrived at the. Age qf Tumifg^tkree, 
How Hmm hath time, the subtle thief of youth, 
Stolli on Iii« wing my three and twentieth 


year 


My busting days iy on with full career. 

But iisy late spring no bud or blossom ahew’'th. 
Perhaps my semblance might deceive the truth, 
'ilmt I to manhood am 'arriv'd so near. 

Aim! inward ripeness doth much less appear, 
Thai soaie more timely happy spirits inebPth* 
Yet be it less or more, or soon or slow, •. 
It slifiii be still in strictest measure even . '■ ■ 

To that mme Jot, however mean or high,^ 
Toward whieh time leads me, and the , will of 
fleavhi; 

All is, If I have grace to use it so. 

As ever in my great Task-master's eye. f 


IP •'■■■■■ ■■ ■■ "M 

; tki^A-smuM feu.? inimdedmr ike dig. 

\ Captain* or Colonel, or Ivnight iiT arms, 

lYhose chamj^e on these defeneedeHs doors may 
; seii^e, ’ . “s 

I If deed of honor did thee ei*ier p!ea», , 

I ^^***'^^ them, and hinkwimin protect from harms. 

I He mn thee^lTorhe knows t^ charms 

I That call fame on such gtu^e aetTaj} these, 
j Ani he can spread thy riameo er kadsan€ seas, 
IThatever dime the suns bright clrele warms. ■ 
Lift not thy spear against the Muses' bower ; 
The great Emathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Findarus, when temple and 
towT 

M^'ent to the ground : and the repeated air 
Of sad ISIectra's poet had the* power 
To 0 me tip Athenian wails from ruin bare. 


7h the Lord General Fairfaa^» 
Fairfax, whose name in arms through Europe 
rings. 

Filling each mouth with envy or with praise. 
And ail her jealous monarchs with amaze. 

And rumoxirs loud, that daunt remotest kings ; 
Thy firm unshaken virtue ever brings 
Victoi*y home, though new rebellions raise 
Their hydra heads, and the false North displays 
Her broken league to imp their serpent wings. 

O yet a nobler task awaits thy hand,^ 

(For what can xvar, hut endless war still breed }) 
Till truth and right from violence be fre^ 

And public faith clear'd from the shameful brand 
Of public fraud, hi vain doth valor bleed, 
while avarice and rapine sjiare the laud. 

_ . , ■ To ike Lord General CromwelL 

CnoMWEnn, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detrg;ctions Hide, 

Guided by faith, and matchless fortitude, , • 
To peace and truth thy glorious way hast plough'd. 
And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Hast rear'd God's trophies, and his work pursu.. 

edj ^ ~ 

IThile Darwen stream with blood of Scots im- 
brued, , ^ 

And Dunbar field i^esounds thy praises loud. 
And VForcester's iaureat wreath. Yet much re- 
mains • ^ 

To conquer still ; Peace hath her victories 
No less renowui'd than war : new foes arise 
Threat'ningto bin«our souls with secular chains; 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is their m«*?r* 

To Sir Henry Vane the younger, , ^ 
VAifB, young in years, but in sage comsel old'* 
Than whom a better senator ne'er held 
The helm of Rome, whew gowns not arihs re- 
pelPd ' ' ' 

The fierce Epirot and ^he -African bold. 

Whether to settle peace, or- to unfold 
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«f ||iilbw *litlwP&iir4 i#<if 
Thm tQ Mirm low War Iwl iipheM# 
MWfi iy tiCT two miiiii iiorvtf* iron mi goW, 

In »ll lier,«*«|«ipagt : to kfinW 

Botfa8|uwtwiil4oFerftwl«ivi| wliai tacli inoann, 
WlfttfiewrH caeli, tlicwliMt wliicli ftw 

litve tk«t ; f 

Tie loiitk of either Hwercl to lliet we I 
Tlier^f#B liainl lleliginfi ieann,*- 

In peace, tiitl reckcma tlite lief eldf^l * 

On the kt& Mfmmtre in Fmhmnt. 

AvBsa«, O Ler4| thy slanghter'di »alnt«, whote 
honee 

Lie scatterhl m the Alpine coW ; 

E'en tliem who kept thy Inith so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshiped stocks and stones. 
Forget not ; In thy hook record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain hy the bloody Piemontese that rolPd 
Mother wdth infant down the rocks. 1'heir moans 
The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To H eav*n. Their inartvr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all th' Italian dclJs;* wliere elill doth sw^ay 
The triple tyrant; thaf from these may grow 
A hiindr# fold, ^rho having lean/d tlfy way, 
Early may % Babylonian’ wot. 

^ On lit Mindnm* 

When | ctnsider how my light Iw spent 
Ere half my day% in this lark wtirld mi wiiit. 
And ■that one talent which iu death to hide, 
Lodg'd with me useless, th|>yigli|ii4^ soul more htnt 
To serve therewitJbwny Maker, and' presant 
My true'acofom^ lest ho returning chide ; 
Both God exact day labour, light denied, 

I fondly ask f but patience to prevent 
That murmur, soon relies, God doth not need 
' Either man's work dr his own gifts ; who best 
Bear hm mild yoke, they serve him best; hm 
.state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speedy 
And post o'er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also ^erve who only stand and wait. 

, -, ,. 

To ilfn Lawrenmn 

■ EAivnrsNCB, of virtuoua lather virtuous son. 


I 
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i t.'Vfiur. wdioiie r mi thr nn a 1 bsiu h 

I Ilf Eritis^h ‘lliewi*- no rori^ii 
j ProiiouiU'd. wild in hit Vfihsmfw rii»r 

I ■ ■ ^ lsw.«, 

Which wilier*^ lit lliidr Iwf offrii %rc«rli ; 

To day deep me tft 

In mlfiti* thiit iill#r no wpiilsng di »-i *» ; 

Let lliscliii rCfd. and Afdim%t4tn pa»4«r, 

Anil wiml tin* t^wede itileiHl'i, mm nbii thf 

^ Freitrli. 

To me will re life learn thou bvlinir^. ianl know 
Tow*Vil solid giKid wdial l#wk Ihv iir^irc^t wav j 
For other lhi«g« ndlil llviibi a linse or- 
daiii%' ■ ' ■ ■■ ' 

And riii»ppro%"es that caw, tliough in 

sliew., 

That with auperiiioiis hiiriltis tlie 
And when iiod sends » cheerful tiwir, rct'r #*»!*, 


Tn ike *mm. 

CvEUc, this three ywh iliiy tlte«* vjc'*, iliougli 
■ , .cletr, * ■' * , • , 15 , 

To Oiitward view, orideinisli or of 
^ Bereft of light, tiudr fiirr fnr# 4 oi, 

Kor to llieir idle orln deli* apprur 
Clf or iiiooii, m tlmmuhmi llie year, 
Or man, or wmnmh ¥i»l I argiie n«l 
AgAlfist Hoiivhi**^ immi ut wlil, nor liiite a jot 
Of heart or hope? Iiui alill hear and iieer 
Eight oiiwiiriL WImt mipportii me i* dwsi <|io*i 
ask s t 

fBw cenacieiil*, Mtnd, to *ve lost tl>«m 


n line; 


K^^aste a spillen d^y, what^mw he won 
^^'^hard''se^omgainingF''Time wfll run 

¥smpp%er,'tiB. Fayonius. re-inspire 

The frozen earth, and clothe in fresh attire 
The lily and rose,' that neither sow'dnor^spun^ 
tVnat neiii feast us, light and 

• choice, ^ , 

Of Attic taste, with ^rlse 

^Pb hear the lute well touch'd, bib airtful voice 
Warble immortjil notes and Tuscan air,?, 

T 4kpse ddi^hte - can j#dg% ^ud 
^^thau'-ofty 18 uot unwise’^^ ■ ■ 




over* 


In liberty's defenfi!, roy nwlilr iA«k, 

Of winch all Eun>pe talka from side to ikle* 

Thintliouglitmlghtleadniothrmigh iliti wurldt 

■ viiii luiisk, . 

Content though bliiMl, hid I no heller guide. 

On hk dmmiei 

Mkthoooht 1 B»tr ay l«t« aspouMd ssiwt 
Brought to me hke Aloestis from the rrave. 
morn doves lier Hwhimd 

gav%, ™ ; 

by Vee, aeBfh, i»b »„i 

Mine, as whoa wash’d W spot of childUbed . 

taint, 

Bu^eaUoa la the old law di«l save. 

And such, M yet once more I trust to have 
Slim stght of her in heav’n without rcsttamt, 
Came vested ^ in white, jmre w her mmd ; 
|d«r face was veil d, yet to my fancied sight 
^**^n’T^^^****** goodness, in her pstson 

8o clear, as in no face with mow delight. 

But O, as to emSrnoe me she inclin\ 

* brought bMh my 


... i- . 




